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npHE  attention  of  our  readers  has  already  been  called  to  a 
•^  subject^  to  which,  the  more  it  is  considered  the  more  im- 
portance must  be  attached — we  mean  that  of  children's  books, 
which,  no  less  in  quality  than  in  quantity,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  literary  features  of  the  present  day.  The  first 
obvious  rule  in  writing  for  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  child- 
hood, is  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  extremes  either  of 
genius  or  dullness  which  we  are  to  address — that  it  is  of  no  use 
writing  up  to  some  minds  or  down  to  others — that  we  have 
only  to  do  with  that  large  class  of  average  ability,  to  be  found  in 
children  of  healthy  mental  and  physical  formation,  among  whom 
in  after  life  the  distinction  consists  not  so  much  in  a  difference  of 
gift*  as  in  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  led  to  use  them. 
In  a  recent  article  our  remarks  were  chiefly  confined  to  a  set  of 
books  in  which  not  only  this  but  every  other  sense  and  humanity 
of  juvenile  writing  had  been  so  utterly  defied,  that  the  only  con- 
solation for  all  the  misery  they  had  inflicted,  consisted  in  the 
reflection  that — however  silly  the  infatuation  which  had  given 
them  vogue  here — they  were  not  of  English  origin.  We  now 
propose  casting  a  sort  of  survey  over  that  legion  for  which  we 
are  more  responsible — taking  first  into  consideration  the  general 
characteristics  of  those  which  we  believe  to  be  mistaken  both  as 
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to  means  and  end — from  which  mftnj  who  are  concerned  in  the 
education  of  children  are  vainly  expecting  good  results^  and  to 
which  many  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter  are  falsely  attri- 
buting them. 

In  this  depai'tment  the  present  times  profess  to  have  done 
more  than  any  other ;  and  it  has  become  a  habit,  more  perhaps 
of  conventional  phraseok^  than  of  actual  conviction,  to  con- 
gratulate the  rising  generation  on  the  devotion  of  so  many  writers 
to  their  service.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  circumstances 
contingently  connected  with  this  very  service,  which  mtiy  warraol. 
us  in  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  unqualified  philanthropy  of 
those  who  enter  it.  Considering  the  sure  sale  which  modem 
habits  of  universal  education  provide  for  children*s  books — the 
immense  outfit  required  by  schools  and  masters,  and  the  incalcu- 
lable number  annually  purchased  as  presents,  it  would  be,  upon 
the  whole,  matter  of  far  more  legitimate  surprise  if  either  the 
supplies  were  less  abundant,  or  the  suppliers,  some  of  them,  more 
conscientious.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Goldsmith  the  writing  and 
editing  of  children's  works  has  been  a  source  of  ready  emolu- 
ment — ^in  no  class  of  literature  does  the  risk  bear  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  reward, — and  consequently  in  no  class  has  the 
system  of  mere  manufacture  been  carried  to  such  an  extent. 

After  the  bewilderment  of  ideas  has  somewhat  subsided  which 
ihevitably  attends  the  first  entrance  into  a  department  of  reading 
so  overstocked  and  where  the  minds  of  the  writers  are  so  dif- 
ferently actuated,  and  those  of  the  readers  so  variously  estimated, 
the  one  broad  and  general  impression  left  with  us  is  that  of  the 
excessive  ardour  for  teachinff  which  prevails  throughout.  No 
matter  liow  these  authors  may  differ  as  to  the  mode,  they  all 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  presenting  knowledge  to  the  mind 
under  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  most  intelligible  form,  and 
in  getting  down  as  much  as  can  be  swallowed.  With  due  judg" 
ment  and  moderation,  this,  generally  speaking,  is  the  course 
which  all  insaructors  would  pursue ;  nevertheless  it  is  to  the  ex- 
treme to  which  it  has  been  carried  that  parents  and  teachers 
have  to  attribute  the  stunted  mental  state  of  their  little  scholars, 
who  either  have  been  plied  with  a  greater  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment than  the  mind  had  strength  or  time  to  digest,  or  under 
the  interdict  laid  on  the  imagination,  in  this  mania  for  expla- 
nation, have  been  compelled  to  drag  up  the  hill  of  knowledge 
with  a  wrong  set  of  muscles.  Ebubtless  the  storing  up  of 
knowledge  at  an  age  when  the  powers  of  acquisition  are  most 
ductile  and  most  tenacious,  is  of  the  utmost  moment;  but  a 
child's  head  is  a  measure,  holding  only  a  given  quantity  at  a 
time,  and,  if  overfilled,  liable  not  to  be  carried  steadily.    Also,  it  is 
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one  thing  to  stock  the  mind  like  a  dead  thing,  and  another  to  make 
it  forage  for  itself;  and  of  incalculably  more  value  is  one  voluntary 
act  of  acquirement^  combination,  or  conclusion,  than  hundreds  oif 
passively  accepted  facts.  Not  that  the  faculties  can  be  said  to  lie 
inactive  beneath  this  system  of  teaching — on  the  contrary,  the  mere 
mental  mechanism  is  frequently  exerted  to  the  utmost ;  but  the  case 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  present  modem  school  of  music,  where, 
while  the  instrument  itself  is  made  to  do  wonders,  the  real  sense  of 
harmony  is  sacrificed.  For  it  is  a  fact  confirmed  both  by  reason 
and  experience,  and  one  which  can  alone  account  for  the  great  de* 
ficiency  of  spontaneous  and  native  power — that  which  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  genius — in  the  schools,  English  and  foreign, 
where  these  modes  of  instruction  are  pursued — that  the  very  art 
with  which  children  are  taught  exactly  stifles  that  which  no  art 
can  teach. 

As  regards  also  the  excessive  clearness  of  explanation,  insisted 
upon  now-a-days  as  the  only  road  to  sureness  of  apprehension, 
it  is  unquestionably  necessary  that  a  child  should,  in  common 
parlance,  understand  what  it  acquires.  But  this  again  must  be 
taken  with  limitation;  for  Nature,  not  fond  apparently  of 
committing  too  much  power  into  a  teacher's  hand,  has  decreed 
that  unless  a  child  be  permitted  to  acquire  beyond  what  it  posi<^ 
tively  understancls,  its  intellectual  progress  shall  be  slow,  if  any. 
As  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  in  his  beautiful  preface  to  the  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,  '  There  is  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  benefit  in  presenting  a  child  with  ideas  beyond  his  easy 
and  immediate  comprehension.  The  difficulties  thus  ofiered,  if 
not  too  great  or  too  frequent,  stimulate  curiosity  and  encourage 
exertion.'  We  are  so  constituted  that  even  at  the  maturest  state 
of  our  minds — ^when  length  of  experience  has  rendered  the  feeling  , 
of  disappointment  one  almost  unjustifiable  in  our  own  eyes — we 
find  the  sense  of  interest  for  a  given  object,  and  feeling  of  its 
beauty  to  precede  far  more  than  to  follow  the  sense  of  compre* 
hension — or,  it  were  better  said,  the  belief  of  fully  comprehending ; 
— but  with  children,  who  only  live  in  anticipation,  this  is  more 
conspicuously  the  case ;  in  point  of  fact  they  delight  most  in  what 
they  do  not  comprehend.  Those  therefore  who  insist  on  keep 
ing  the  sense  of  enjoyment  rigidly  back,  till  that  of  comprehen* 
sion  has  been  forcibly  urged  forward — who  stipulate  that  the  one 
shall  not  be  indulged  till  the  other  be  appeased — are  in  reality 
but  retarding  what  they  most  affect  to  promote :  only  inducing 
a  prostration,  and  not  a  development  of  the  mental  powers.  In 
short,  a  child  thus  circumstanced  is  submitting  his  understanding 
and  not  exerting  it — a  very  deplorable  ex<^nge. 

'  The  law  of  Nature,'  in  Coleridge's  words,  '  has  irrevocably 
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decreed  that  the  way  to  knowledge  shall  be  long,  difficult,  wind* 
ing,  and  oftentimes  returning  upon  itself.'  Thus,  to  a  vulgar 
apprehension,  a  child's  mind  will  be  apparently  sailing  away  from 
its  object,  when  in  truth  it  is  only  following  the  devious  current 
which  securely  leads  to  it.  Of  all  the  errors  in  education  that 
of  overmuch  dependence  upon  teaching  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
because  least  to  be  rectified.  On  this  account  it  is,  that,  even 
under  the  most  judicious  direction,  regular  series  of  lessons  never 
do  so  much  good  as  when  a  gap  is  left  here  and  there  for  the 
mind's  own  operations.  There  is  a  self-development  in  what  is 
involuntarily  preferred  and  unconsciously  chosen,  which  the 
regular  habits  of  mechanical  acquirement  are  indispensable  to 
promote,  but  insufficient  to  attain ;  there  is  a  wisdom  gained  to 
the  mind  in  being  left  to  know  both  what  it  can  do  for  itself  and 
what  it  needs  from  others,  which  a  continuous  form  of  instruction 
may  assist  but  can  never  impart ;  and  those  parents  or  teachers  can 
know  but  little  of  the  real  nature  of  education,  or  of  the  being 
they  have  to  educate,  who  hesitate  to  confess  that,  after  all  they 
may  have  taught  him,  the  nicest  art  consists  in  knowing  where  to 
leave  him  to  teach  himself. 

Such  views  are  far  too  humiliating  to  find  favour  in  times 
when  a  presumptuous  faith  is  placed  alike  in  the  means  and 
ends  of  mere  lifeless  acquisition;  when  the  value  of  know- 
ledge is  vulgarly  computed  only  by  the  numbers  of  things  known 
and  not  by  their  influence  on  the  spirit,  and  when  a  melancholy 
disregard  is  shown  for  those  higher  departments  of  moral  training, 
the  necessity  for  which  increases  with  the  increase  of  attainment. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  province  of 
external  control  should  be,  by  many  Mentors,  directly  reversed 
in  application — enforced  where  least  beneficial,  and  suspended 
where  most  needful.  If,  accordingly,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  set  of  books,  whose  greatest  art  consists  in  reducing  all  the 
healthy  portions  of  the  mind  to  a  mere  receptive  machine,  and 
furnishing  every  kind  of  splint  and  bandage  for  such  distorted 
limbs  as  perfect  liberty  can  alone  restore — we  find,  on  the  other, 
an  equally  voluminous  class  whose  highest  aim  is  to  encourage 
voluntary  development  where  voluntary  improvement  is  least  to 
be  expected,  and  to  emancipate  those  departments  of  the  will  and 
the  reason  for  which  we  know  *  service  alone  is  perfect  freedom.' 
Nevertheless  there  will  be  times  when  this  cross-purposed  eman- 
cipation presses  somewhat  heavily  on  those  who  have  granted  it ; 
there  must  be  seasons  when  it  is  good  for  these  little  independents 
to  be  amenable  to  some  authority — and  it  is  rather  amusing  to 
trace  what  provision  has  been  made  for  such  excessive  emergen- 
cies.    It  stands  to  reason  that  such  enlightened  theorists  would 
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never  dream  of  the  old-fashioned  slavery  of  implicit  obedience, 
nor  the  old-fashioned  tyranny  of  absolute  authority ;  instead  there- 
fore of  the  former  a  host  of  arguments  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
break  to  the  infantine  mind,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible, 
the  expedience  of  some  kind  of  submission — voluntary  of  course — 
while,  instead  of  the  latter,  a  host  of  apologies  are  put  into  the 
mouths  of  parents  for  the  excessive  liberty  of  requiring  their 
children  to  do — how  can  we  express  what  is  so  derogatory  to  their 
dignity? — to  do  as  they  are  bid!  The  consequences  of  these 
measures  may  be  easily  foreseen ;  the  mind  to  which  we  apply 
such  means  of  conviction  has  unquestionably  the  right  of  remain- 
ing unconvinced ;  and  children  must  be  duller  than  we  should 
wish  them  to  be,  who  cannot  discover  that,  however  admirable 
the  argument,  they  are  still  at  perfect  liberty  to  dissent. 

But  to  return  to  that  idolatiy  of  teaching  which  we  have  desig- 
nated as  the  broadest  mark  of  the  present  juvenile  school — we 
cannot  proceed  without  slightly  adverting  to  those  books  of  com- 
pound instruction  and  amusement  in  which  these  tendencies  are 
most  carried  out,  and  of  the  multifarious  nature  of  which  some- 
thing was  said  on  a  former  occasion.  For  though  a  further 
examination  of  the  subject  has  the  more  acquainted  us  with 
the  excessive  ingenuity  displayed  in  this  amphibious  race,  it  has 
also  the  more  convinced  us  that  the  ingenuity  is  utterly  wasted ; 
— ^that  by  a  large  class  of  grown-up  readers,  the  works  in 
question  are  upheld  for  those  very  qualities  of  amusement  and 
interest  in  which  they  are  most  deficient.  We  admit  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  matured  mind,  in  all  cases,  to  form  a  precise 
estimate  of  what  is  interesting  to  a  child — that  it  is  necessary 
to  recover  somewhat  of  their  brightness  of  vision  and  keenness 
of  appetite,  before  we  can  detect,  like  them,  the  schoolmaster 
beneath  every  modern  variety  of  sheep^s  clothing,  or  feel,  like 
them,  what  a  complete  kill-joy  he  must  be  to  their  tastes.  But 
in  some  instances  surely  there  can  be  no  mistake :  in  these  can 
any  one  turn  three  pages  without  comprehending  how  odious 
it  must  be  to  a  child  to  have  his  head,  on  all  occasions,  thrust 
before  his  heart — to  feel  that,  whatever  path  of  enjoyment  he 
may  enter,  an  ambuscade  of  knowledge  is  lurking  ready  to  rush 
down  upon  him  and  intercept  it?  What  grown  up  lady,  for 
example,  while  engrossed  in  a  beautiful  poem,  could  bear  to  stop 
and  be  informed  whether  the  verse  were  in  iambics,  or  trochaics, 
dactylics,  or  anapaestics,  with  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  same  ?  Who,  while  devouring  an  interesting 
tale,  could  tolerate,  at  the  most  stirring  part,  to  be  called  off  for  a 
lesson  upon  the  different  terms  of  rhetoric — to  be  taught  that  the 
urgent  supplications  for   mercy,   or  disjointed    ejaculations   of 
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despair  of  tke  dying  hero  or  desperste  heroine>  were  precbe  spe^ 
cimens  of  ecphanesis  or  aposiopssis,  or  any  other  tremendoiuly 
learned  word^  to  he  pick^  up,  as  we  did  these,  from  a  chihTs 
catechism  f*  The  authors  of  such  works  are  loud  in  assurances 
of  their  adaptation  to  the  minds  and  tastes  of  childhood,  and 
profuse  in  examples  of  their  beneficial  influence  ;  but  how  truly 
could  their  little  readers  retort  with  the  fable  of  the  '  Lion  and 
the  Man!'  They  are  delighted*  it  is  true,  with  the  romantio 
story  of  *  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,'  but  they  have  not  the  slightest 
curiositj  to  know  the  natural  history,  or  Linnean  nomenclature^ 
ol  the  pig-nuts  he  ate. 

There  »,  however,  even  in  these  days  a  section  of  works,  the 
guiding  principle  of  which  is  not  so  much  what  they  shall  put  into 
the  mind  as  what  they  shall  keep  out,  and  where  the  anxiety  to 
exclude  all  that  may  be  pernicious  has  also  sacrificed  all  that  is 
nourishing.  There  are  some  writers  by  whom  their  young  readers 
are  treated  rather  as  languid,  listless  invalids,  thsm  as  healthy, 
hungry  boys  and  girls — who  know  no  medium  between  ardent 
spirits  and  barley-water—- and,  for  fear  of  repletion  or  intoxication^ 
put  their  readers  on  a  diet  on  which  they  may  exist,  but  can  never 
thrive.  Nothing  truly  has  surprised  us  more,  in  our  tour  through 
little  libraries,  than  to  see  the  wishy-washy  materials  of  which  not 
a  few  are  composed — the  scan^  allowance  of  ideas  with  which  a 
narrative  is  held  together,  and  the  mere  prate  with  which  the 
intervals  are  filled  up.  There  are  some  children  doubtless  who 
relish  this  barren  fare,  as  there  are  plenty  of  older  ones  who  de- 
vour the  most  vapid  novels;  and  both  cases  are  alike  pitiable. 
We  have  known  a  boy  of  fifteen  whose  energies  were  so  sapped 
as  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  finishing  King  Lear,  and  a  girl  of 
about  the  same  age  whose  tastes  were  so  rarefied  that  she  stuck 
fast  in  the  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian.  Mere  children  especially  may 
be  brought  so  low  as  not  to  take  interest  in  what  most  amuses 
others ;  nay,  instances  are  not  failing  of  unfortunate  beings  whose 
capacities,  both  for  work  and  play,  had  been  so  desperately  mis- 
managed that  they  had  as  little  energy  left  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other. 

Of  course  the  quality  of  such  works  varies  somewhat  with  the 
writer,  though  the  principle  of  neutrality  remains  the  same; 
and  sometimes  a  little  frothy  liveliness  of  dialogue  is  exhibited, 
which  might  perhaps  amuse  an  older  generation,  but  is  very 
much  thrown  away  upon  children.  At  best,  their  notions  of 
smartness  and  repartee  are  very  limited.  They  like  the  jingle  of 
words  which  compose  a  pun,  but  the  point  is  utterly  lost  upon 
them.      Nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  since  all  wit  and  irony  ne- 
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-cettarilj  derive  Iheir  wwtpoiit  from  an  acqaiikitanoe  with  tke 
world;  and  therefore  cannot  exist  in  children^  or  is  sure  to 
disgust  when  it  does.  A  practical  joke  is  tberefcnre  the  only 
species  which  they  thoroughly  understand,  and  always  like ;  but, 
in  an  abstract  way,  the  fable-book  is  th^  only  Joe  Miller,  and 
that  as  much  from  the  manrellousness  as  the  humour  of  its  con- 
tents. They  can  see  some  fun  in  the  connexion  of  human  speech 
and  ideas  with  the  nose  of  the  fox  or  the  bill  of  the  raven^  while 
the  far-fetohed  wit  of  a  fellow-child  will  strike  them  as  great 
nonsense.  Children  are  sharp  casuists  as  to  what  is  put  into  a 
child's  mouth.  They  detect  intuitively  what  is  absurd,  or  what  is 
unnatural ;  and  could  we  see  into  their  hearts  we  should  find  a 
secret  contempt  for,  or  grudge  against,  the  little  pedantic  spokes- 
man whose  perorations  form  the  greater  part  of  such  volumes. 
Under  the  best  of  orcumstances,  we  doubt  whether  children^  who 
are  beyond  mere  babyhood,  enjoy  the  histories  and  pictures  of 
their  own  *  life  and  times*  as  much  as  their  elders  suppose.  For 
us  these  scenes  of  childhood,  described  as  some  of  our  modern 
writers  can  describfr-^for  us  these  scenes  have  an  ine&ble  charm ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  we  stand  in  direct  contrary  position 
to  their  ostensible  readers.  We  look  fondly  back  to  childhood — 
they,  ardently  forward  to  maturity;  we  magnify  the  happiness 
that  is  past — they,  that  alone  which  is  to  come.  For  them,  men 
and  women  are  gods  and  goddesses ;  and  no  description  of  the 
Paradise  they  now  occupy  interests  them  half  as  much  as  a  peep 
into  that  Olympus  which  they  hope  one  day  to  climb. 

But  to  return  to  this  very  oircumspeot  generation  of  little  books. 
Connected  with  them  may  be  mentioned  a  kindred  class  of  medi- 
ocrity which,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  tie  the  mind  to  their  apron* 
strings,  are  always  reminding  it  of  the  length  of  iu  tether.  The 
obvious  intention  of  these  writers  is  to  do  good,  but  the  very  offi- 
ciousness  of  their  services  renders  them  unpalatable.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them.  From  the  moment  you  open 
the  book  the  moral  treads  se  dose  upon  your  heels  as  to  be  abso* 
Itttely  in  the  way.  Children  have  no  sooner  begun  to  enjoy,  than 
they  are  called  upon  to  reflect;  they  have  no  sooner  b^^n  to 
ibrget  that  there  exists  in  the  world  such  a  little  being  as  them- 
selves, than  they  are  pulled  back  to  remember  not  only  what  they 
are,  but  what  they  will  one  day  infallibly  become.  In  short,  the 
young  idea  is  not  left  to  shoot  one  moment  in  peace,  but  is 
twitted  and  snubbed  the  whole  way  through  with  a  pertinacity  of 
admonition,  injunction,  and  advice,  which,  from  iU  studious  inr 
corporation  with  the  tale  itself,  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to 
elude.  In  this  respect  the  old  school  was  far  more  considerate. 
You  were  allowed  to  have  the  story  part  iJl  to  yourself,  while  the 
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good  advice  and  personalities  were  carefally  summed  up  in  three 
awfully  dry  lines  at  the  conclusion,  labelled,  for  fear  of  mistake, 
'  MoEAL,'  which  you  treated  at  will,  and  either  swallowed  whole  or 
skipped  altogether.  The  consequ^ice,  it  is  true,  of  this  plan  was, 
that  children  became  accustomed  to  look  on  tale  and  moral  as  two 
utterly  distinct  concerns,  in  no  way  connected  except  by  conven- 
tional proximity ;  and  the  little  girl  of  ten  years  old,  who  had  just 
been  devouring  a  story  where  this  usual  appendage  was  failing,  on 
being  questioned  as  to  the  moral,  earnestly  denied  the  fact  of  there 
being  any  at  all,  and  brought  up  her  book  to  prove  it !  Certain 
it  is  that  if  the  moral  does  not  find  its  way  to  the  heart  through 
the  narrative  itself,  it  will  scarcely  reach  it  in  a  subsequent  set 
form ;  yet  the  present  plan  of  general  distribution  is  by  far  the 
worst  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  perpetual  interruption  to  the 
sympathies,  you  lessen  the  effect  of  the  tale,  and  with  it  the 
chance  of  edification.  We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
instruction,  whether  moral  or  intellectual,  arising  from  works 
avowedly  of  amusement,  can  be  only  incidental.  It  is  of  no  use 
endeavouring  to  teach  in  hours  which  children  consider  exempt 
from  learning :  they  like  neither  lessons  nor  lectures  in  their 
wrong  places,  or  they  cease  to  be  children  if  they  do. 

We  pass  on  to  another  description  of  juvenile  works,  which^ 
considering  all  the  parade  of  protection  implied  in  those  we  have 
quitted,  have  rather  puzzled  us.  It  would  seem  that  parents  who 
would  on  no  account  permit  their  children  to  wander  among  the 
absurd  extravagances  of  fictitious  life,  will  not  hesitate  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  pitiful  meannesses  of  real  life — would  far  rather 
they  should  dwell  on  the  vulgarities  of  mere  fashion — the  non- 
senses of  mere  convention,  or  the  behind-the-scenes  of  what  is 
most  contemptible  in  the  world  that  is  about  them — than  on  the 
high-flown  exaggerations  and  impossible  atrocities  of  a  world 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do.  With  a  certain  class  of 
writers  facts  are  truth,  and  fable  falsehood — no  matter  what  either 
may  be  in  themselves.  Children  are  welcome  therefore  to  know 
all  about  the  petty  hopes  and  contrivances  of  a  modem  dasher — 
the  vanities  and  flirtations  of  a  modem  coquette;  but  Heaven  for- 
bid their  being  tempted  to  imitate  the  cabals  of  the  grand  vizier, 
or  the  loves  and  intrigues  of  Shelsemnihar  and  the  Prince  of 
Persia.  Accordingly  we  have  the  mean  calculations  of  mush- 
room manufacturers,  the  dirty  tricks  of  low  lawyers,  the  personal 
animosities  and  emulations  of  their  wives  and  families,  and  the 
eventual  smash  of  all  parties,  with  other  scenes  of  domestic  and 
professional  degradation,  put  into  a  familiarity  of  form  which  is 
ten  times  more  disgusting  as  reminding  us  for  whose  eyes  it  is 
especially  intended.     God  knows,  parents  need  be  in  no  hurry  to 
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give  tbeir  children  this  kind  of  information — the  world  will  help 
them  to  it  soon  enough ;  and  who  likes  it  when  be  has  got  it  ? 
There  is  no  d^ree  of  ignorance  so  unbecoming  to  a  child  as  the 
least  premature  knowledge.  At  best,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
melancholy  truths  of  this  world  is  only  a  defensive  weapon :  why, 
then^  seek  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  under  the  protection  of  others  ?  And  it  were  well  if  such 
writers  stopped  here ;  but  in  their  fear  lest  the  omission  of  any  of 
the  wickednesses,  as  well  as  the  weaknesses,  of  mankind  should 
be  laid  to  their  charge,  or  in  the  anxiety  to  supply  constant 
novelties  for  dainty  palates,  they  lay  open  a  side  of  human  life 
which  it  might  be  thought  the  particular  privilege  and  purpose  of 
parental  protection  to  conceal.  For  can  anybody  suppose  that  it 
is  necessary  to  acquaint  children  with  those  scenes  of  violence 
between  man  and  wife  which  generally  terminate  in  one  of  the 
parties  being  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Does  anybody  ima- 
gine it  can  be  edifying  for  a  child  to  know  that  there  exists  in  this 
world  so  vile  a  creature  as  the  grown  man  son  who  can  lift  up  his 
hand  against  a  mother?  Children  do  not  require  to  be  shocked 
into  the  avoidance  of  crimes  like  these ;  if  they  are  not  shocked 
at  such  representations,  the  idea  of  affecting  them  in  any  other 
way  is  hopeless;  and  yet  these,  and  similar  occurrences,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  a  set  of  books  which  have  been  admitted 
into  families  in  lieu  of  the  much  vilified  fairy  tale. 

And  now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  tale-writing,  we  must 
allude  to  a  department  of  juvenile  literature  to  which  it  has  been 
much  applied — a  department  so  extensive  in  a  numerical  amount 
as  to  forbid  all  dose  analysis,  though,  from  its  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter, it  may  well  permit  of  a  few  general  remarks.  We  mean 
the  juvenile  religious  reading  of  the  day,  which,  under  one  shape 
or  another,  frequently  engrosses  the  larger  share  of  a  child's  book- 
case. We  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  misunderstood. 
The  high  religious  tone  which  pervades  some  of  the  best  of  the 
modem  children's  books,  we  regard  as  the  greatest  boon  which 
these  times  of  nominal  improvement  have  bestowed  on  them :  we 
might  almost  add  the  only  one — just  as  the  mere  deistical  mo- 
rality which  pervaded  so  many  beautifully-written  books  of  the 
last  generation  might  be  said  to  be  their  only  deficiency.  The 
woiks  to  which  we  point  are  that  herd  of  second  and  third 
rate  publications  which,  having  religion  ostensibly  as  their  theme, 
are  indiscriminately  put  into  the  hands  of  childhood,  but  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  supply  motives  as  little  calculated  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  heart  as  the  unchristianized  elegance  of  those  just 
mentioned.  The  usual  form  is  that  of  a  tale :  but  this  seems  in 
general  to  be  adopted  not  as  conveying  in  itself  an  illustration 
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of  the  writer's  doetriiies>  but  merely  as  pronding  the  Decessary 
foundation  work,  mechanically  speaking,  to  which  they  may  be 
affixed — a  kind  of  scaffolding  by  which  the  expounder  holds 
on — and  intended,  like  any  other  temporary  support  (mt  con- 
nexion, to  be  cut  away  and  cast  aside  as  soon  as  the  pur* 
pose  has  been  effected.  No  scruple,  therefore,  seems  to  exist 
as  to  the  dumsiness  or  flimsiness  of  materials  which  are  not 
wanted  for  any  use  or  beauty  of  their  own,  and  which,  moreover> 
no  usefulness  nor  beauty  could  save  from  neglect  For  the  pious 
reader  is  evidently  expected  to  be  far  too  impatient  to  get  to  the 
religious  parts,  to  care  to  look  close  into  a  story  which  only  serves 
to  hold  them  together.  Renouncing,  therefore,  equally  from  ex- 
pedience and  principle,  all  the  pomps  of  composition,  and  vanities 
of  invention,  nothing,  artistically  speaking,  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  the  omstruction  of  such  tales ;  which  are  gene- 
rally as  grossly  unnatural  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  strictest 
common-place.  Such  indeed,  in  some,  is  the  boldness  of  non^ 
connexion  between  plot  and  denouement,  such  the  utter  unconcern 
with  which  an  individual  is  made  one  character  in  description 
and  another  in  action,  that  were  it  not  for  the  constant  inter- 
ference of  Scripture,  no  deficiency  in  one  source  of  amusement 
would  be  felt. 

So  much  for  the  secular  part  of  this  little  tribe — as  for  their 
religious  side,  were  we  not  convinced  that  children,  who  are 
children  indeed,  will  never  have  the  patience  of  perusal  requisite 
to  be  much  influenced  by  them,  we  should  stigmatise  in  no 
lenient  terms  that  style  of  writing  where  they  are  represented  as 
lisping  over  all  that  is  most  solemn  in  Revelation  with  a  flippancy 
that  can  only  lessen  their  respect  for  it,  and  confessing  the  wicked- 
ness  of  the  hmnan  heart,  upon  the  most  trivial  occasions,  with  an 
off-hand  frequency  that  can  only  dull  their  sense  of  it : — where 
children  preach  to  their  elders  and  betters,  without  the  slightest 
r^^ard  for  their  being  such,  and  end  by  keeping  an  open  death- 
bed for  the  edification  and  applause  of  a  crowd  of  strangers. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  writers,  '  it  is  so  horrid  to  make 
religion  a  matter  of  shovhoff,  which  I  really  think  these  stories 
could  teach  children  to  be  guilty  of/*  And  here  again  much  of 
this  evil  may  be  attributed  to  the  dismissal  of  the  imagination 
as  a  means  of  assistance.  Everything  now-a-days  is  to  be  brought 
home  to  a  child's  mind :  his  eyes  are  to  be  opened  at  any  cost> 
r^ardless  of  the  film  which  has  been  designedly  cast  over  them. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  taking  advantage  of  that  sphere  of  fictitious 
or  allegorical  life,  in  which  his  ardent  feelings  may  expatiate 
freely  without  risk  of  wrong  personal  application,  he  is  intruded 
•  Cbildren't  Friend  for  184L  ^ 

into 
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into  a  field  of  reality  where  no  other  result  can  poiksibly  easue^ 
Oa  this  account  we  hail  with  the  more  satisfaction  a  rising  class 
of  religious  bodes  where  the  fancifulness  of  the  story  or  the 
remoteness  of  the  times  does  away  with  that  so-called  truth  for 
which  a  child's  mind  is  not  ripe.  Personalities  are  never  more 
dangerous  than  when  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion;  and 
who  can  question  that  it  is  infinitely  ss^er  for  a  child  to  read  of 
the  conversion  of  a  pagan  king  or  queen  than  of  that  of  his 
father,  mother,  or  next-door  neighbour  ? 

Another  very  reprehensible  feature  in  these  books  is  the  little 
tenderness  for  the  sensitive  feelings  of  childhood,  evinced  in  their 
choice  of  illustration.  In  order  to  impress  them  with  the  vices 
and  miseries  attendant  on  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
lessons  of  Christianity,  all  the  worst  abominations  of  idolatry 
and  tortures  of  slavery  are  brought  into  requisition.  Wretched 
Hindoo  mothers  in  whom  the  voice  of  nature  is  perverted, 
and  execrable  slave-drivers  to  whom  the  dictates  of  mercy  are 
unknown,  are  their  favourite  topics ;  and  the  tender  minds  and 
ready  imaginaticms  of  childhood  are  harrowed  with  descriptions 
which  we  have  known  to  haunt  their  hours  of  sleepless  darkness 
quite  as  efiectually  as  any  of  the  old  apparitions  and  hobgoblins. 

While  deprecating  those  works  where  the  legitimate  use  of 
an  extraneous  interest  has  been  denied,  or  one  of  a  pernicious 
kind  adopted^  we  are  so  far  from  proscribing  subjects  of  a 
religious  nature  from  the  hours  of  juvenile  relaxation,  that  there 
are  none  we  should  more  strenuously  encourage.  Of  all  the 
subjects  which  fascinate  a  child*  none  can  compete  with  those  in 
which  religion  is  the  mainspring — the  narratives  of  persecution 
and  cooiversion,  with  ail  their  high-souled  faith,  strong  endurance, 
or  deep  contrition,  have  a  charm»  for  the  key  to  which  we  must 
look  to  a  higher  feeling  than  imagination.  What  book  is  more 
popular  with  children  than  the '  Pilgrim's  Progress?'  What  child 
will  not  hang  over  the  tales  of  the  Covenanters  in  '  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,' — or,  to  take  a  soberer  example,  what 
young  heart  has  not  been  impressed  with  the  cheerful  piety  tha$ 
'^^limat^  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield?'  How  salutary  are  such  re- 
presentations, compared  with  those  where  religion  is  professed 
without  reverence,  and  self-condemnation  without  humility;  or 
where  children  are  made  to  see  sacrifices  for  which  there  are  no 
motives,  and  sufTerings  under  which  there  is  no  consolation,  and 
which  at  this  tender  age  can  only  harden  or  wither  the  heart ! 

We  may  here  say  a  few  words  upon  a  set  of  books  whidi» 
professing  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures^ 
in  reality  sometimes  exclude  them.  Endless,  now-a-days,  are  the 
^fjigtsnffir  for  the  understanding  of  that  which  we  can  neither  add 

to 
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to  nor  take  from  without  danger,  and  which>  as  far  as  ooncerni 
yomig  and  old,  is  in  itself  adapted  to  every  capadty.  Innumer* 
able  are  the  *  Guides  to  Scripture'  and  *  Helps  to  the  Bible'-— 
the  *  Bible  Lessons'  and  *  Scripture  Stories' — which,  though  they 
may  faithfully  give  the  spirit  of  Holy  Writ,  materially  interfere 
with  the  letter.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  and 
several  more  of  them,  we  acknowledge,  in  some  way  edifying ;  but 
this  is  not  a  walk  for  ordinary  writers— and  even  as  to  many  cleverly 
executed  works  of  the  class  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether, 
in  the  ardour  of  exemplification,  the  clearness  of  the  example  has 
not  been  obscured,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  commentary,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  text  forgotten.  Some  are  plain  enough,  but  then  what 
can  be  plainer  than  Scripture  ?  Too  many,  however,  seek  to  give 
a  meretricious  interest,  the  taste  for  which  it  is  of  all  things  most 
dangerous  to  encourage.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  the  Bible  gains  anything  by  a  superficial  garnish  of 
sentimentality^  or  a  margin  of  matter-of-fact  elucidation — ^that  the 
pathos  of  Ruth's  devotion  is  enhanced  by  any  suppositious  romance 
on  which  the  text  is  silent,  or  the  miracle  of  Peter's  Deliverance 
by  a  mechanical  description  of  the  lock  which  burst  open.  Some 
commentary  is  necessary,  and  that  best  determined  by  those  most 
conversant  with  the  individual  mind ;  but  nothing,  under  any 
pretext,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  word  for  word,  as  they  are.  There  is  enough 
in  them  that  children  can  understand,  and  what  they  cannot  in 
lio  way  suffers  by  being  acquired  young. 

We  turn  to  a  class  of  books  in  which,  the  aim  being  more 
positive  and  the  form  more  prescribed,  less  scope  is  given  to 
the  vagaries  of  modem  ingenuity — though  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  certainty  of  demand,  this  line  has  affiirded  the  utmost 
scope  to  the  mere  book-maker.  We  mean  the  genuine  school- 
book,  in  which  whatever  is  most  worth  having  in  modem  im- 
provement is  to  be  found.  Parents  and  teachers  are  generally 
compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  acknowledge  that,  in  matters  of 
acquirement  intended  for  wear  and  tear  throughout  life,  all 
attempt  at  ornament  is  superfluous,  if  not  cumbersome — and  the 
whole  fill-page  family  of  the  Peter  Parleys,  with  their  skin-deep 
gloss  of  colloquial  familiarity — their  '  well's,'  and  '  you  know's,' 
and  '  what  do  you  think^s,'  are,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  waning 
in  estimation.  The  chief  objection,  therefore,  to  the  more  solid 
school-books  of  the  day  is  confined  to  their  needless  superfluity 
of  number.  And  this  affects  the  older  rather  than  the  younger 
generatioa  Every  master  of  any  repute  now  speculates  in  his 
Histories  and  Geographies — his  Keys  and  his  Catechisms-— and 
the  pockets  of  parents  are  severely  taxed  in  purchasing  new 
'  school-books 
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school-books  which  difier  from  the  old  ones  merely  in  a  trans- 
position of  words.  As  regards  the  department  of  History^  we 
have  at  this  moment  fifteen  juvenile  Histories  of  England  before 
ns  (and  these  not  all),  of  different  d^rees  of  merit — some  of 
them  so  dry  that  the  pupil  has  all  the  task  of  Hume  and  Smollett 
without  the  honour  and  glory;  while  as  regards  Geography* 
such  are  the  ramifications  into  '  Civil  Geography/  '  Historiod 
Geography,'  *  Political  Geography,'  *  Physical  Ge<^praphy/  '  Na- 
tural Geography/  '  Grammar  of  Geography,'  &c.,  Uiat  among 
them  all  the  good  old  ^  common  Gec^aphy '  seems  to  have  but  a 
slender  chance.  Less  harm,  however,  has  been  done  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  Mere  transposers  have  not  the  time  to  alter 
mudi  more  than  the  name,  nor  the  ability  to  go  far  wrong; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  first-rate  writers  have  employed 
both,  to  the  great  advantage  of  elementary  instruction*  Never* 
theless,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  that  the  chief  improvement  in 
this  department  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  judicious  retaining 
and  remoddliDg  of  old  works ;  for  much  as  Goldsmith  may  re- 
quire rectification,  and  Mangnall  continuation,  no  modern  work 
has  excelled  either.  In  passing,  we  must  regret  that  much  know- 
ledge that  is  useful  and  interesting  should  be  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  oonversations.  Vivd  voce,  this  is  a  mode  of  instruction 
which  stands  unrivalled ;  but  in  the  transition  to  print,  it  seldom  fails 
to  acquire  a  pedantry  and  mannerism,  which,  ever  since  the  days 
of  *  Tutor,  Geoi^e  and  Harry/  have  been  very  obnoxious  to 
children.  If  the  subject  discussed  be  merely  hard  information, 
these  flowery  links  in  no  way  assist  to  beguile  it — if  it  be  one  of 
amusement  and  interest,  it  does  not  require  them.  In  either  case  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  filling  a  book  for  filling's  sake.  In  ^private 
and  maternal  tuition  these  roadside  endearments  are  best  supplied 
impromptu,  and  in  school  they  are  somewhat  out  of  place.  Mrs. 
Markhsun's  History  of  England  is  one  among  the  few  exceptions, 
but  this  lady's  Conversations  have  so  little  talk  in  them  as  hardly 
to  come  under  that  denomination.  Altogether  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  multiplication  of  works  of  instruction  now  supplied, 
much  time  is  engaged  that  might  be  more  profitably  spent. 
Much,  it  is  true,  is  taught  that  is  worth  knowing,  but  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  what  is  worth  reading.  Young  people  are  directed 
to  authors  who  will  be  forgotten  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  have  stood  for  a  century ;  and  girls  especially  leave 
school  with  no  knowledge  of  those  standard  English  works  which 
ought  to  be  put  int4)  them  next  to  their  Bible. 

Recent  times  have  produced  many  works  in  which  vast  exer- 
tion has  been  made  to  bring  down  the  difficulties  of  science  to 
the  comprehension  of  childhood ;  but  without  depreciating  the 

intention. 
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intention,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  pains  expended  as,  in 
ipreat  measure,  laboor  lost.  Any  one  concerned  in  the  educa« 
tion  of  children  most  soon  become  aware  that  all  matters  of 
science,  however  familiarly  put^  must  depend  mainly  on  the  ex- 
planation of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore^  why  the 
best  books  should  not  be  used  at  once;  and  this,  in  point  of 
fact,  is  most  generally  done  by  those  who  teach  such  things 
with  any  success. 

We  must^  we  suppose,  include  under  the  category  of  school- 
books — at  least  we  know  not  where  else  to  place  them — those 

*  mnch-ado-about-nothing '  systems — those  ingenious  teachers  who 
'  climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlodL  the  little  gate,*  who  care  not  how 
vague  an  idea  their  pupils  may  possess  of  the  multiplication-table, 
or  of  the  number  of  the  commandments,  but  sternly  insist  on 
their  accuracy  of  distinction  between  a  hone  and  a  cow,*  and  on 
their  clearness  of  apprehension  of  the  '  kingdom  of  a  needle,*  and 
'  the  parts  and  properties  of  a  halfpenny !  *  By  which  we  beg 
to  obierve  no  allusion  is  intended  to  the  conventional  province  of 
the  one,  or  the  fugitive  disposition  of  the  other — ^no  assistance 
tendered  as  to  the  use  of  the  needle,  or  the  disposal  of  the  half- 
penny, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  attention  is  solely  concentred 
on  certain  minutiae,  which  the  negligence  of  all  former  ages 
had  unaccountably  left  children  to  find  out  for  themselves.  In- 
deed it  is  sad  to  think  how  many  a  needle  has  been  plied  in  mere 
vulgar  mechanical    industry,  without  one  thought  of  its  being 

*  mineral,  artificial^  metallic,  opaque,  bright,  cold,  taper,  pointed, 
slender,  useful,  fusible,  grey  or  steel*colour,  hard,  brittle,  scdid, 
steel.'  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how  many  a  halfpenny  has  been 
pocketed,  and,  what  is  worse,  spent  too,  without  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  its  '  surfaces,  edges,  milling,  impression,  image^  super* 
scription,  reverse,  date/  &c.f     What  has  the  world  been  about? 

Another  feature  of  this  novel  system  is  a  species  of  exercise 
which,  we  understand,  in  those  particular  schools  where  they  teach 
long  words  and  little  matters,  is  called  *  EUipticdl  Questions,^  but 
in  a  printed  form  assumes  the  name  of  *  Rational  Readings.* 
The  recipe  consists  in  leaving  blank  spaces  in  the  narrative, 
wheUier  verse,  or  prose,  for  the  child*s  imagination  to  fill  up— a 
plan  which  combines  the  twofold  advantage  of  requiring  no 
thought  to  do,  and  conferring  no  instruction  when  done*  For 
instance — 

'    '  A  London  merchant  had  ,  James  and  Richard.    James, 

from  a  boy  accustomed  to  every  indulgence  in  his  power,  and 

when  he  was  up,  was  quite  a  fine  He  dressed  ezpen- 


*  See  Aidfl  to  DeFelopment 
f  Dr.  Mayors  Letsoiu  on  Ofajecti. 
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sively — fireqnented  public  *— ^ept  his  hunter  at  a  livery  , 

and  was  a  of  several  convmal  At  home  it  was 

ahnoet  a  lootxnan's  sole  to  ott  him.     He  would  have 

thought  it  greatly  him  to  buckle  his        shoes,  and  if  he 

anything  at  the  other         of  the  room,  he  would  ring  a  ,  and 

bring  a  servant  up  two  rather  than  rise  from  his  and 

fetch  ity'  &c. 

Or  this — 

*  Around  the  fire  one  winter  ni^t. 

The  farmer's  rosy  children       , 
The  fagot  lent     blazing  light. 

And  jokes  round  and  careless  chat ; 

When,  hark !  a  gentle  they  hear, 

Low  tapping  at  the  bolted         , 
And  thus  to  gain  their  willing         , 
A  feeble  voice  was  heard  to  implore.* 

Now  what  can  possibly  be  gained  by  such  exercises  as  these  7 
A  clever  child  might  possibly  conceive  that  the  blanks  in  the 
prose  piece  were  typical  of  certain  lapses  in  James's  life ;  but  the 
gaps  in  Miss  Aikin  would  decidedly  be  too  much  for  him.  If 
puzzling  the  brain  in  search  of  a  word  be  a  necessary  portion  of 
education,  a  lew  charades  from  old  pocket-books  will  answer  the 
purpose  much  better.  There  is  no  child  but  who  would  look 
upon  this  kind  of  exercise  as  mere  play^  and  get  sick  of  it  on  that 
very  account.  And  yet,  reader,  these  are  Rational  Readings !  and 
are  mixed  up  pari  passu  with  lessons  on  astronomy  and  hydrau- 
lics, &c.,  requiring  a  mind  of  about  thrice  the  age.* 

Equally  absurd  in  principle,  but  older  we  believe  in  practice, 
are  those  specimens  of  Calse  spelling,  the  rectification  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  a  correct  idea  of  such 
matters ;  but  which,  in  reality,  much  more  generally  succeed  in 
leavii^  impressions  of  the  wrong  way  than  of  the  right.  This 
would  hardly  be  worth  mentioning  here  had  we  not  observed  a 
recent  advertisement  announcing  the  pains  which  have  been  taken 
to  supply  the  present  rising  generation  with  '  quotations  from  the 
hest  poets,  and  the  choicest  sentences  from  our  great  writers,'  all 
spelt  wrong  /  f  So  that  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  for 
the  sake  of  a  ^  too  little  or  an  e  too  much,  the  best  ideas  of  writing 
will  henceforward  be  inseparably  connected  in  their  minds  with 
the  worst  of  spelling.  It  is  like  cutting  a  Sir  Joshua  to  shreds 
to  show  ihem  the  texture  of  the  canvas. 

Having  thus  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  majority  of  modem 
juvenile  books,  it  may  be  urged  upon  us,  that,  with  few  excep- 

*  A  Series  of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse,  hj  J.  M'Cullocb,  D.D. 
t  Binnock's  Exercises  hi  f  dse  Spelling. 
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tions^  the  mincU  of  children  are  far  more  healthily  exercised 
and  generally  cultivated  than  in  a  former  generation.  But^  while 
gladly  admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
it  far  more  to  the  liberty  now  allowed  them  in  promiscuous  read- 
ing than  to  any  efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late  in  their  own 
department — far  more  to  the  power  of  ranging  free  over  field 
and  pasture  than  to  all  the  little  racks  of  ready-cut  hay  that  have 
been  so  officiously  supplied  them.  Children  seem  to  possess 
an  inherent  conviction  that  when  the  hole  is  big  enough  for  the 
cat,  no  smaller  one  at  the  side  is  needed  for  the  kitten.  They 
don*t  really  care  for  '  Glimpses  *  of  this>  or  '  Gleanings'  of  that, 
or  *  Footsteps'  to  the  other — but  would  rather  stretch  and  pull, 
and  get  on  tiptoe  -to  reach  the  sweeter  fruit  above  them,  than 
confine  themselves  to  the  crabs  which  grow  to  their  level.  The 
truth  is,  though  seldom  apprehended  by  juvenile  book- writers, 
that  children  are  distinguished  from  ourselves  less  by  an  infe- 
riority  than  by  a  difference  in  capacity — that  the  barriers  between 
manhood  and  childhood  are  marked  less  by  the  progress  of 
every  power  than  by  the  exchange  of  many.  A  mere  weaker 
decoction  of  the  same  ideas  and  subjects  that  suit  us  will  be 
very  unsuitable  to  them.  A  genuine  child's  book  is  as  little 
like  a  book  for  grown  people  cut  down,  as  the  child  himself  is 
like  a  little  old  man.  The  beauty  and  popularity  of  Lamb's 
'  Shakspeare's  Tales '  are  attributable  to  the  joint  excellences  of 
both  author  and  transposer,  but  this  is  a  rare  exception : — ^gene- 
rally speaking,  the  way  in  which  Froissart  is  cut  into  spoon*meat, 
and  Josephus  put  into  swaddling-clothes,  has  only  degraded  these 
authors  from  their  old  positions,  without  in  any  way  benefiting  the 
rising  generation  by  their  new.  The  real  secret  of  a  child's  book 
consists  not  merely  in  its  being  less  dry  and  less  difficult,  but 
more  rich  in  interest — more  true  to  nature — more  exquisite  in 
art — more  abundant  in  every  quality  that  replies  to  childhood's 
keener  and  fresher  perceptions.  Such  being  the  case,  the  best  of 
juvenile  reading  will  be  found  in  libraries  belonging  to  their 
elders,  while  the  best  of  juvenile  writing  will  not  fail  to  delight 
those  who  are  no  longer  children.  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  stand- 
ing favourite  of  above  a  century,  was  not  originally  written  for 
cluldren ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  ad- 
dressed solely  to  them,  are  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  every  age, 
from  childhood  upwards.  Our  little  friends  tear  Pope's  *  Odyssey' 
from  mamma's  hands,  while  she  takes  up  their  '  Agathos '  with  an 
admiration  which  no  child's  can  exceed.  Upon  the  whole  the 
idea  of  a  book  being  too  old  for  a  child  is  one  which  rests  upon 
very  false  foundations.  If  we  do  not  mistake  his  department 
of  enjoyment,   we  can  hardly  overrate  his  powers  of  it.     With 

most 
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most  children  the  taste  for  Robinson  Crusoe  will  be  carried  out  lata 
Columbus's  discoveries,  Anson  s  voyages,  and  Belzoni*s  travels ; 
the  relish  for  scenes  of  home-life  into  Evelyn's  Diary,  Cowper's 
Letters,  or  Bracebridge  Hall.  With  very  many  the  easy  neatness 
or  pompous  sounds  of  verse,  from  John  Gilpin,  or  Gay's  Fables, 
to  Alexander  s  Feast,  or  Paradise  Lost,  have  an  ineffable  charm. 
Some  of  no  uncommon  capacity  are  known  to  be  smitten  with  the 
mysterious  pathos  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  But  yesterday 
we  saw  one  little  miss  sucking  her  thumb  over  Thalaba. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  liberty  of  indiscriminate  reading: 
we  doubt  in  most  cases  if  it  be  owing  to  any  conviction  of  its  real 
superiority,  or  whether,  in  the  great  increase  of  publications,  and 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  throwing  open  libraries  and  scattering 
books  through  every  room  of  a  house,  it  has  not  rather  been  suf- 
fered from  an  impossibility  of  prevention.  We  fear,  in  shortj 
that  parents  are  far  more  inclined  to  look  on  this  as  a  necessary, 
evil  than  as  an  incidental  good,  and  are  by  no  means  satisfied  in 
their  consciences  as  to  the  time  spent  in  useless  reading,  or  the  risk 
incurred  by  pernicious.  But  may  not  these  misgivings,  like 
many  another  concerning  the  education  of  children,  be  traced  to 
our  giving  ourselves  too  much  credit  for  judgment,  and  them  too 
little  for  discernment  ?  As  regards  useless  reading,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  habits  of  application,  and  powers  of 
attention,  we  are  but  poor  judges  of  its  real  amount.  Children 
have  an  instinct  of  food  which  more  cultivated  palates  lose ;  and 
many  is  the  scrap  they  will  pick  from  hedge  and  common  which 
to  us  seem  barren.  Nor  may  the  question  of  pernicious  reading 
be  left  to  its  usual  acceptation,  more  especially  as  what  is  so  called 
deserves  the  epithet,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  absolutely 
false  principle  as  from  a  tendency  to  inflame  the  passions  or 
i^ock  the  taste,  and  therefore  falls  innocuous  on  a  mind  where 
the  passions  are  silent  and  the  taste  unformed.  With  the  im- 
mense choice  of  irreprehensible  works  before  us,  no  one  would 
deliberately  put  those  into  a  child's  hands  where  much  that  is 
beautiful  is  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  offensive ;  but,  should 
they  fall  in  their  way,  we  firmly  believe  no  risk  to  exist— if  they 
will  read  them  at  one  time  or  another,  the  earlier  perhaps  the 
better.  Such  works  are  like  the  viper — they  have  a  wholesome 
flesh  as  well  as  a  poisonous  sting ;  and  children  are  perhaps  the. 
only  class  of  readers  which  can  partake  of  one  without  suffering 
from  the  other. 

We  are  aware  that  a  small  party  «^ists  who  not  only  deny  the 
Utility  of  the  modern  juvenile  school,  but  go  sofar  as  to  question  the 
utility  and  policy  of  children's  books  altogether.  Tieck,  a  true  genius 
as  well  as  a  most  learned  man,  is  said  never  to  have  allovf ed  one 
to  enter  his  house.     Such  a  mode  of  prevention,  however,  is  worse 
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than  the  evil  itself.  Juvenile  books  are  as  necessary  to  children 
as  juvenile  companionship,  though  nothing  can  be  worse  for  them 
than  to  be  restricted  exclusively  to  either.  Doubtless  the  imaginary 
exemption  from  the  rules  and  ceremonials  of  general  literature, 
which  little  books  as  well  as  little  folks  enjoy,  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  fostered  a  host  of  works  from  the  simply  unprofitable  to  the 
directly  pernicious,  which  would  otherwise  not  have  seen  the  light. 
But  neither  this  nor  any  other  consideration  should  forbid  the 
cultivation  of  a  branch  of  literature  which,  properly  understood, 
gives  exercise  to  the  highest  powers  both  of  head  and  heart,  or 
make  us  ungrateful  to  those  writers  by  whom  great  powers  have 
been  so  devoted.  For  children  are  not  their  only  debtors — nor 
is  the  delight  with  f'hich  we  lake  up  one  of  the  companions  of 
our  childhood  entirely  attributable  to  associations  of  days  gone 
by — nor  the  assiduity  with  which  we  devour  a  new  comer  solely 
ascribable  to  parental  watchfulness — but  it  is  with  these  as  with 
some  game  which  we  join  at  first  merely  to  try  whether  we  can 
play  as  we  once  did,  or  with  the  view  of  keeping  our  little  play- 
mates out  of  mischief,  but  ^hich  we  end  by  liking  for  its  own 
sake — though  we  do  not  always  say  so. 

In  truth  it  is  good  for  both  that  the  young  and  the  old  should 
frequently  exchange  libraries.  We  give  them  a  world  of  new 
ideas,  but  they  do  more,  for  they  purify  and  freshen  our  old  ones. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  voice  of  one  of  these  little  Mentors  to 
brush  up  our  better  part.  There  is  no  reading  from  which  we 
rise  more  softened  in  heart,  more  strengthened  in  resolution,  nay, 
not  infrequently,  more  enriched  in  information.  And  this  brings 
us  to  a  more  grateful  portion  of  our  task,  and  one  in  which  that 
general  tone  we  were  bound  to  observe  in  our  deprecatory  remarks 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  more  particular  kind — for,  considering 
the  numbers  of  little  volumes  that  have  passed  through  our  hands 
with  a  view  to  preparing  this  article,  it  may  perhaps  not  seem 
presumptuous  in  us  to  specify  modern  works  both  of  amusement 
and  instruction  which  have  struck  us  as,  on  the  whole,  most 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers.  At  the  same 
time  the  following  list  has  been  the  incidental  more  than  the 
intentional  result  of  our  search,  and  therefore  professes  no  sys- 
tematic completeness,  or  categorical  accuracy:  moreover,  we 
doubt  not  that  by  many  a  reader  our  selection  has  been  al- 
ready anticipated.  As  regards  also  the  old  children's  books,  the 
much-read  and  roughly-treated  friends  of  a  whole  little  gene- 
ration, whose  crazy  backs  and  soft  cottony  leaves  have  stood  a 
greater  wear  and  tear  than  any  of  their  sprucer  successors  could 
survive— which  tell  not  only  of  the  times  when  they  were  devoured, 
but  of  the  very  places — which  recall  the  lofty  bough  whence  the 
feet  hung  dangling  at  a  height  which  now  does  not  take  them  off- 
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Uie  ground,  or  the  pleasant  nook  where  the  little  reader  sat 
huddled  up  in  a  position  which  it  would  now  be  extremely  incon-' 
venient  to  assume — which  speak  of  days  when,  engrossed  in  their 
pages^  all  sorrow  was  forgotten,  and  when  there  were  no  real 
sorrows  to  foi^et,  and  when  even  solitary  confinement  was  borne 
without  a  murmur,  if  one  of  them  could  be  kidnapped  to  share 
it — as  regards  these  dearly- loved  books,  which  tell  all  this  and 
much  more,  our  impartiality  of  judgment  might  be  well  sus- 
pected had  we  not  lived  to  see  their  charm  extend  to  the  hearts 
of  the  present  generation  as  well  as  linger  round  those  of  the  past. 
In  our  enumeration,  therefore,  of  such  works  as  we  would  most 
wilhngly  see  in  the  hands  of  children,  we  must  be  allowed  to  name 
many  of  the  old  school  which  have  been  superseded  in  circulation 
by  works  bearing  no  comparison  with  them  in  value,  and  which, 
though  never  to  be  forgotten  by  some  readers,  are,  we  have  reason 
to  know^  totally  unknown  to  others.  We  commence,  then,  with 
the  books  of  direct  amusement,  attempting  no  further  classification 
than  such  as  the  age  of  the  child  suggests. 

The  House  Treasury ,  by  Felix  Summerly,  including 

TJie  Traditional  Nursery  Songs  of  England, 

Beauty  and  the  Beast, 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  and  other  old  friends,  all  charmingly 
done  and  beautifully  illustrated,  which  may  be  left  to  the  discre^ 
tion  of  parents.  These  are  a  grateful  relief  after  the  spiritless 
fli])pancies — the  Prince  of  Wales  s  Alphabet,  for  instance,  and  other 
such  trash  of  the  day — while  the  involuntary  pleasure  they  afford 
to  grown  up  minds  will  go  far  to  convince  us  what  the  delights  of 
children  really  are. 

Puss  in  BootSy  yfiih,  the  designs  of  Otto  Specker.  We  consider 
this  as  the  beau-ideal  of  a  nursery-book  ;  yet  it  will  afford  much 
entertainment  to  older  readers,  and  please  all  admirers  of  art. 
The  engravings  in  the  English  book  are  even  better  than  those  in 
the  German  original. 

Nursery  Rhymes , 

Original  Poems,  by  the  Misses  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  Admirable 
litde  books.  It  was  justly  said  of  them  by  a  contemporary  Re- 
view, *  the  writers  of  these  rhymes  have  far  better  claims  to  the 
title  of  poet,  than  many  who  arrogate  to  themselves  that  high  ap- 
peliaticML*  Nevertheless  they  are  too  generally  superseded  by  a 
tribe  of  very  cont«nptible  juvenile  versifiers. 

.Aesop's  Fables.  There  are  several  versions  in  English  of  this 
book — which  furnishes  more  amusement  to  the  child  and  wisdom 
to  the  man  than  almost  any  other  we  could  mention.  Good 
fables  cannot  be  too  much  recommended.  While  other  books  are 
labouring  at  a  fact  they  are  teaching  a  principle,  and  that  the  more 
securely  from  the  child's  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  process. 

c  2  Persian 
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Persian  Fables,  by  Re?.  H.  G.  Keene.  A  very  wise  and  at- 
tractive little  volame. 

Oays  Fables — it  is  enough  to  name :  the  first  we  believe  in 
date,  and  inferior  surely  to  none  in  merit,  of  all  the  classics  of  the 
nursery. 

Prince  Leboo.  We  would  wish  this  beautiful  character  to  live 
in  the  hearts  of  all  children. 

Oerman  Popular  Tales,  translated  from  Grimm.  An  exquisite 
book  for  children,  and  one  far  surpassing  in  every  way  the  many 
recently  published  German  collections,  for  which  it  has  mainly 
supplied  the  materials.  Care  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  ori- 
ginal edition  of  1823,  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank — a  baser 
edition  being  in  circulation. 

Evenings  at  Home,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Dr.  Aikin ;  but  Mrs. 
Barbauld  deserves  the  greater  share  of  credit,  as  the  scientific  dia- 
logues will  scarce  find  a  voluntary  reader.  There  is  a  classic 
beauty  and  simple  gravity  in  this  lady's  writing,  which,  knowing 
how  great  a  favourite  she  is  with  all  children  permitted  to  possesa 
her,  shows  how  unnecessary  as  well  as  ungraceful  is  that  flippant 
clap-trap  manner  now  so  much  in  vogue.  We  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  the  little  request  at  juvenile  libraries  for  this  work. 

Parents  Assistant,  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  Popular  as  Miss 
Edgeworth*s  writings  were  in  the  last  generation,  they  deserve  to 
be  still  more  so  now,  when  the  beauties  of  her  writing  are  more 
than  ever  wanted,  and  their  few  deficiencies,  if  we  may  say  so  of 
one  to  whom  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  less  likely  to  take 
effect.  Therefore  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  have  ob- 
served the  preference  evinced  for  her  books  by  children  who  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  more  showy  works  of  her  successors 
— all,  it  is  needless  to  say,  greatly  her  inferiors  in  mind  and  skill. 

Popular  Tales,  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Chxrry  Owen,  by  the  same,  is  a  charming  little  piece,  perhaps 
not  so  universally  known. 

Ttie  Child's  Own  Booh.  One  of  the  best  modern  versions  of  old 
materials,  and  far  superior  to  one  entitled  *  The  Child's  Fairy 
Library.' 

Leila  on  the  Island, 

Leila  in  England, 

Mary  and  Florence,  by  Miss  Anne  Eraser  Tytler.  These  arc 
excellent — especially  the  Leilas.  Miss  Tytler's  writings  are  es- 
pecially valuable  for  their  religious  spirit.  She  has  taken  a  just 
position  between  the  rationalism  of  the  last  generation  and  the 
puritanism  of  the  present,  while  the  perfect  nature  and  true  art 
with  which  she  sketches  from  juvenile  life,  show  powers  which 
might  be  more  ambitiously  displayed,  but  cannot  be  better  be* 
stowed. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs*  TSrimmer^s  Robins^ 

Adventures  of  a  Donkey,  These  two  books  have  saved  numerotts 
nests  from  plunder,  and  warded  ofFmanv  a  blow  from  a  *  despised 
race/  They  give^  it  is  true,  no  precise  ideas  of  the  anatomical 
formation  of  the  animals  described,  but  they  invest  both  the  robin 
tmd  the  donkey  with  a  sentiment  of  kindliness  and  humanity  in  the 
breast  of  a  child  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  of  far  more  valuet 
•  Son  of  a  Oenius,  by  Mrs.  Hofland.  A  very  beautiful  tale,  and 
the  best  of  this  lady's  numerous  little  books,  which  arc  mostly  too 
much  of  the  novelise  style  to  recommend. 

-  Mope  on,  Hope  ever, 

Strive  and  Thrive.  Both  excellent — by  Mary  Howitt^-^whose 
children's  books  are  numerous,  but  very  unequal  in  merit,  and 
some  of  them,  we  regret  to  say,  highly  objectionable. 

Holiday  House^  by  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair;  a  book  full  of 
mirth  for  children ;  the  work  of  a  genuinely  kind,  and  very  clever 
spirit 

Lamb's  Shakspeares  Tales.  This  is  a  juvenile  gift  of  the 
highest  value.  He  indeed  understood  Shakspeare  and  children 
too. 

Lamb's  Ulysses.     Also  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art  in  itself. 

Robinson  Cntsoe.  No  wonder  that  Burckhardt  found  the  surest 
plan  for  captivating  a  group  of  wild  Arabs — the  children  of  the 
desert — ^was  to  translate  for  them  a  chapter  of  Defoe*s  masterpiece. 

Settlers  at  Home, 

Feats  on  the  Fiord, 

The  Crofton  Boys,  by  Miss  Martineau.  These  volumes  of 
'  The  Playfellow,'  especially  the  first  and  third,  will  be  read  with 
delight  through  every  generation  in  a  house.  We  purposely  omit 
the  remaining  volume,  ^  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince/  which  has 
a  reprehensible  purpose  and  tendency. 

.    Masterman  Ready,  by  Captain  Marryat.     The  best  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe*s  numerous  descendants,  and  one  of  the  most  cap- 
tivating of  modern  children's  books.     The  only  danger  is  lest 
parents  should  dispute  with  their  children  the  possession  of  it. 
.    May  You  Like  R.     A  pathetic  and  fascinating  volume. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.  We  have  already  said  A 
word  or  two  on  this  delightful  volume — the  work  of  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  amiable  of  contemporary  minds — a  genius 
which  shines  with  equal  felicity  in  the  tender  and  the  humorous 
vein.     It  is  fast  becoming  a  child's  book. 

Crokers  Fairy  Legends,  A  book  quite  after  a  child's  own 
heart — full  of  dancing  fun  and  grotesque  imagery. 

Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia. 

-  Th$  Fool  of  Quality — ^"a  well  done  abridgmcnt-**in  our  early 
day  highly  reUshed  by  young  people. 

Undine, 
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Undine,  translated  from  the  German  of  La  Motte  Fouque— a 
romance  for  all  ages. 

Vicar  of  Wakejield, 

Phantasmion,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Coleridge ;  a  tale  of  fairyland, 
full  of  captivation  for  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Arabian  Nights.  We  forbear  to  intrude  our  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  old  edition  over  Lane's  more  correct  version;  because  we 
are  convinced  that  whichever  children  have  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing first  will  be  the  lasting  favourite. 

As  regards  those  works  which  convey  more  direct  information 
without  any  expense  of  interest,  we  may  mention. 

Contributions  of  Q.  Q.,  by  Miss  Jane  Taylor;  a  work  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  religious  precepts,  moral  lessons, 
and  interesting  information,  all  given  in  a  sound  and  beautiful 
form.  Another  instance  of  the  popularity  of  good  writing — this 
book  being  in  high  favour  with  children.  In  its  present  form  this 
work  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  as  it  was  published  in 
detached  portions  in  the  '  Youth*s  Magazine,*  and  the  parts  have 
only  lately  been  collected.  But  many  a  reader  is  acquainted  with 
'  The  Discontented  Pendulum,'  *  How  it  Strikes  a  Stranger,'  &c., 
which  appeared  in  separate  pieces,  and  will  be  found  in  various 
selections  of  prose  reading. 

Willys  Holidays,  by  Mrs.  Marcet* 

The  Boy  and  the  Birds,  by  Miss  Emily  Taylor;  a  delightful 
little  volume. 

Bingleys  Stories  of  Dogs, 
■ Horses, 

TraveUers, 

— '■■  ■    ■  Shipwrecks.     A  set  of  works  whichj  pro- 
fessing only  to  amuse,  instruct  and  edify  in  no  common  degree. 

Uncle  Philips  Whale  Fishery,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said. 

Stanley  s  Birds,  This  is  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Norwich- 
it  well  deserves  its  great  popularity. 

Mrs,  McCrcets  Conversations  on  Land  and  Water,  This  is  so 
far  superior  to  the  usual  class  of  modern  books,  in  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  give  instruction  a  garnish  of  amusement,  that, 
though  drawn  up  in  that  garrulous  form  we  so  much  condemn,  we 
cannot  omit  to  recommend  it  here. 

Harry  and  Lucy,  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  matters  not  how 
learned  Miss  Edgeworth  may  make  her  Harrys  and  Lucys,  we 
defy  her  to  make  them  dull. 

White's  History  of  Selbome,  for  young  people.  The  omission* 
are  judicious. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  Animals,  A  collection  of  interesting 
anecdotes^  and  very  attractive  to  children,  but  the  only  work  by  the 

real 
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real  Simon  Pure  we  should  care  to  see  in  their  hands.  Nor  have 
we  been  more  satisfied  with  the  other  writers  under  the  same 
mask,  which  in  most  cases  seems  to  have  been  assumed  only  to 
carry  down  a  shallowness  and  flippancy  of  style  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  tolerated. 

Goldsmith^s  Animated  Nature, 

Selections  from  the  Spectator,  Guardian,  and  Toiler,  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld.  To  the  credit  of  children^  this  is  one  of  their  greatest 
delights. 

Hotmtfs  Country  Boy*8  Book,  A  capital  work,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  his  best  in  any  line. 

Stories  for  Children  from  the  History  of  England,  by  Mr. 
Croker.  This  skilful  performance  suggested  the  plan  of  Sir 
VV.  Scott's 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Sautheys  Life  of  Nelson. 

Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 

Lives  of  the  Admirals, 

Tlue  (abridged)  Life  of  Columbus,  by  Washington  Irving. 

Honeys  Every-Day  Book.  Excessively  interesting  to  children 
from  the  earliest  ages. 

Sketch  Book, 

Bracebridge  Hall. 

Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall. 

The  Waverley  Novels, 

We  should  think  a  selection  of  these,  with  some  of  the  prints 
representing  realities  from  the  Abbotsford  edition,  would  be  the 
most  popular  child's  book  in  the  world ;  and  the  drawing-room 
set  would  last  a  good  while  longer. 

Works  of  a  more  directly  religious  cast : — 

JVatts^s  Hymns, 

Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  by  the  Misses  Taylor  of  Ongar, 

Mrs,  Hemans  s  Hymns  for  Childhood.  These  are  all  that  can 
be  required  for  the  exercise  of  early  piety,  and  three  more  beau- 
tiful little  works  cannot  be  desired. 

Child's  Christian  Year, 

Tracts  and  TaleSj  and 

Sacred  Dramas,  and  other  writings,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More 

Agathos,  and  other  tales,  by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce.  These 
are  indeed  the  works  of  a  master.   Their  success  can  surprise  no  one. 

The  Distant  Hills, 

Shadow  of  the  Cross,  Two  beautiful  little  allegorical  works, 
of  which  a  child  can  make  no  false  application.  The  explanatory 
dialogues  at  the  close  of  each  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  utility. 

Gospel  Stories t  by  Mrs.  Barrow.     This  is  not  to  be  confounded 

with 
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•  with  the  mob  of  little  books  bearing  similar  titles :  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  skill,  and  treats  some  of  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  Gospel  History  with  a  clearness  that  may  guide  and 

•help  many  an  experienced  parent  in  the  instruction  of  her 
children. 

Ivo  and  Verena.     A  most  impressive  little  volume* 

Losi  of  the  '  Kent '  East  Indiaman.    A  lesson  to  young  and  old. 

Burder's  Oriental  Customs. 

Translations  from  FSndon, 
.  Ksble's  Christian  Year, 

Pilgrirris  Progress,     The  sooner  read  the  better. 

As  regards  the  regular  school-book^  we  pretend  to  no  system- 
atic catalogue ;  for,  great  as  are  their  number,  their  purpose  is 
much  defeated  by  the  modes  of  verbal,  instruction  now  current  in 
schools^  in  which  each  instructor  proceeds  upon  notes  and  abridg- 
ments of  his  own,  the  results  of  general  and  extensive  knowledge, 
and  not  to  be  furnished  by  any  one  book  or  set  of  books.  It  is, 
therefore^  only  in  private  and  maternal  tuition  that  the  following 
jf  hort  list  caQ  give  assistance,  and  that  also  dependent  on  the  mode 
of  application  and  the  auxiliary  instruction  with  which  they  are 
accompanied. 

Mary's  Grammar,  by  Mrs.  Marcet.  A  sound  and  simple 
little  work  for  the  earliest  ages. 

Lindley  Murray  for  all  others. 

Mrs.  Markham  s  History  of  England, 

—- History  of  France, 

School  History  of  England  The  best  of  the  numerous  class> 
especially  written  for  instruction. 

Elements  of  Geography,  by  Mr.  Crokcr.  The  best  of  elementary 
books  on  the  subject. 

Steicart's  Geography,  More  simple,  more  correct,  and  better 
arranged  than  any  other  we  have  seen. 

•  ArrowsmitKs  Geography, 

.  MangnalVs  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  QuBitions,  The  most 
comprehensive  book  of  instruction  existing,  and  to  be  preferred  to 
all  the  others  to  which  it  has  served  as  model. 

Horfs  Pantheon.  Superior  to  all  other  juvenile  mytholo^es  in 
form  and  tendency,  and  decidedly  in  the  pleasure  it  gives  a  child. 
r  Flowers  of  History y  ancient  and  modem.  We  fear  this  work  is 
now  forgotten ;  but  we  must  say  we  think  we  learned  more  frort 
it  than  from  any  one  of  its  class  that  we  ever  read.  The  author 
was  a  Mr,  Adams,  a  clergyman,  schoolmaster  at  Putney. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome — 

'—. Greece.      Goldsmith's   picturesque    writing   will 

(tlways  make  him  preferred  by  children,  while  the  love  of  bittory, 

which 
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which  Ills  works  induce^  is  a  far  greater  benefit  to  tliem  than  th^ 
more  correct  facts  they  may  imbibe  from  later  writers,  who  have 
little  other  merit  than  that  of  rectifying  his  inaccuracies. 

Keiffhtley's  History  of  Bome-^ 
'     ■ Greece*     For  a  more  advanced  age. 

Rollings  Ancient  History, 

Mavor*s  Classical  English  Poetry. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth — a  small  volume* 

Readings  in  English  Prose  from  Lord  Bacon  downwards, 

Dr,  Amott's  Physics.     This  answers  the  purpose  of  juvenile 
instruction  far  more  than  all  the  juvenile  works  of  science. 

Dick*s  Christian  Philosopher.      A  work  of  a  very  delightful 
tendency^  and  eminently  quediBed  to  assist  the  teacher. 

In  the  list  thus  offered,  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  all 
have  been  mentioned  that  are  worthy  of  attention.  As  we  said 
before,  we  oflfer  what  has  indirectly  presented  itself  to  us,  more 
than  what  we  have  directly  sought  for.  The  aim,  also,  has  been 
more  to  contract  than  to  expand — to  the  exclusion  of  many  Works 
highly  respectable  in  ability,  but  too  similar  and  numerous  to  be 
distinguished.  Being  also  convinced  by  experience,  that  it  is  the 
out  of  school  reading  which  equally  leaves  the  deepest  impression 
on  the  child,  and  gives  the  greatest  licence  to  the  writer,  it  is 
this  branch  of  juvenile  books  to  which  our  chief  attention  has  been 
devoted.  As  to  the  works  of  an  older  kind  fitted  for  children's 
reading,  we  need  hardly  remind  those  concerned  in  their  welfare, 
that  Homer,  Shakspcare>  Milton,  and  Addison,  are  enjoyable  and 
appreciable  from  a  very  early  age,  and  that  the  child's  store  of 
such  reading  is  one  of  the  richest  legacies  the  adult  can  inherit. 
And  in  an  age  when,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  reasoning,  a  two- 
fold injury,  both  in  what  is  required  and  what  is  withheld,  is 
inflicted  upon  children,  it  behoves  us  the  more  to  supply  them 
with  those  authors  who,  like  old  plate,  though  their  pattern  may  go 
out  of  fashion  for  a  season,  yet  always  retain  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  should  be  happy  if,  by  calling  attention  to 
the  real  excellence  and  beauty  of  a  genuine  child's  book,  we  could 
assist  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  art  itself — the  only  effectual 
way,  it  'seems  to  us,  of  checking  the  torrent  of  dressed-up  trum- 
pery which  is  now  poured  upon  the  public.  For  on  taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  juvenile  libraries  of  the  day,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  there  are  a  set  of  individuals  who  have  taken  to  writing 
children's  books,  solely  because  they  found  themselves  incapable 
of  any  other,  and  who  have  had  no  scruple  in  coming  forward  in  a 
line  of  literature  which,  to  their  view,  presupposed  the  lowest  estf- 
mate  of  their  own  abilities.  Nor  has  the  result  undeceived  them^ — on 

the  contrary^  they  write  simple  little  books  which  any  little  simple- 
ton 
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ton  can  understand^  and  in  tbe  facility  of  the  task  become  more 
and  more  convinced  of  its  utter  insignificance.  The  whole  mistake 
hinges  uppn  the  slight  but  important  distinction  between  childish 
books  and  children's  books.  The  first  are  very  easy — the  secimd 
as  mjoch  the  reverse — the  first  require  no  mind  at  ail — the  second 
mind  of  no  common  class.  What  indeed  can  be  a  closer  test  of 
natural  ability  and  acquired  skill  than  that  species  of  composition 
which>  above  all  others,  demands  clearness  of  head  and  soundness 
of  heart>  the  closest  study  of  nature,  and  the  most  complete  com- 
mand over  your  materials  if  A  child's  book  especially  requires 
that  which  every  possessor  of  talent  knows  to  be  its  most  difficult 
and  most  necessary  adjunct,  viz.  the  judgment  evinced  in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  ideas — the  discretion  exercised  in  the  control  of  your 
powers.  In  short,  the  beau-ideal  of  this  class  of  composition  lies 
in  the  union  of  the  highest  art  with  the  simplest  form ;  and  if  it  be 
absurd  to  expect  the  realisation  of  this  more  frequently  in  children*s 
books  than  in  any  other,  it  is  quite  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  write 
them  without  keeping  it  in  any  way  in  view. 


Art.  II. — 1.  The  First  Phonic  Reading  Book,  Under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Published, 
by  authority,  by  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London.   1843. 

2.  The  Second  Phonic  Reading  Book.  Under  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Published,  by  authority, 
by  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London.     1843. 

3.  The  Constructive  Method  of  Teaching^  an  extempore  Lecture 
delivered  at  Exeter  Hall  19M  April,  1842,  by  J.  P.  Kay  Shut- 
tleworth,  Esq. 

TT  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  that  the  consideration  of  these 
•■-  Phonic  reading  books  might  have  been  properly  included  in 
the  preceding  article,  but  there  is  something  so  very  peculiar  in 
their  composition,  and  so  remarkable  in  their  publication  by 
authority  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  that  we  think  them  entitled  to  a 
distinct  notice.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  the  Privy 
Council  has  made  itself  directly  responsible  for  a  spelling-book. 
Blackstone  certainly  does  not  enumerate  amongst  ils  attributes 
any  such  duties ;  and  we  look,  therefore,  with  some  curiosity  to 
the  cause  and  consequences  of  so  novel  an  experiment. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  amidst  the  *  heavy  blows  and 
great  discouragements'  with  which  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
Melbourne  administration  to  visit  the  Church  of  England,  one  of 
the  last  and  boldest  was  an  attempt  to  place  national  education  on 
a  footing  and  under  an  influence  of  which  the  real  and  ultimate 
effect  must  have  been  to  atheise  public  instruction,  by  prohibiting 

all 
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all  forms  of  devotional  ezercbe  or  religious  teaching  in  any  school 
receiving  pnblic  aid.  This  proposition  was  recommended  on  that 
extreme  principle  of  impartiality  which  is  equally  indulgent  to 
truth  and  error,  and  recognises  no  greater  claim  to  public  ooimte- 
nance  and  support  in  the  Established  Church  than  in  any  dis- 
senting sect,  however  inconsiderable  in  weight  or  numbers :  and 
the  immediate  object  was  to  gratify  some  of  the  more  spiteful 
Dissenting  supporters  of  the  ministry  (almost  the  only  supporters 
they  had)  by  insulting  the  Established  Religion  by  a  parliament 
tary  inuendo  that  it  was  unfit  to  be  publicly  taught — and  by 
endeavouring  to  degrade  the  Established  Clergy  from  one  of 
thcdr  most  ancient,  most  honourable,  and  most  valued  privileges, 
the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  people. 

But  this  scheme  received  litde  support  from  some  of  the  more 
numerous  and  respectable  bodies  of  Dissenters^  many  of  whom 
openly  made  common  cause  with  the  Church;  and  even  in  a 
House  of  Commons  chosen  under  the  auspices  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  it  received  much  less  countenance  than  its  proposers 
had  hoped  for.  The  ministerial  resolutions  were  carried  in  that 
House  on  the  20th  of  June,  1839,  by  a  majority  of  only  Jive 
(280  to  275)^  which  dwindled  on  the  24th  to  a  majority  of 
tux);  while  in  the  House  of  Lords  adverse  resolutions,  proposed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  passed  by  a  majority  of 
one  Imndred  and  eleven  (229  to  118).  The  ministry  were  now  in 
a  dilemma :  they  must  either  abandon  the  main  object  of  their 
measure,  or  deprive  the  country  of  their  own  ministerial  services, 
and  the  Dissenting  body  of  their  ministerial  patronage.  This 
latter  alternative  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  accordingly  they 
submitted  their  Education  scheme  to  a  kind  of  compromise,  by 
which  they  obtained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  great  national  benefit, 
their  own  continuance  in  office  for  another  year,  and  only  conceded 
that  the  funds  voted  for  national  education  should  be  administered 
by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  the  regulation  which 
had  previously  existed — that  is,  with  authority  to  extend  public 
aid  even  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church. 
It  was,  we  think,  judicious  in  the  Conservative  leaders  to  accede 
to  the  ministerial  proposition  of  creating  in  the  Privy  Council  a 
*  Committee  for  Education.*  The  subject  had  become  so  large 
and  so  important  as  to  require  responsible  superintendence. 
There  has  long  been  in  France  a  minister  of  public  instruction, 
charged  with  duties  which,  in  our  special  circumstances,  we  think 
cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  executed  as  by  the  Lord  President 
4aid  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  so  far  good  may 
have  resulted  from  a  mischievous  design. 

But  the  good  is  not  quite  unmixed;  for  although  the  Whig 
scheme  for  stifling  religious  instruction  has  thus,  in  a  great 

measure. 
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measure,  failed^-^at  least  for  the  present^we  find  tbat  it  is 
likely  to  be  successful,  to  a  ?erj  surprising  degree,  in  stifling 
secular  instruction — an  object  whidi,  if  originally  intended,  was 
^t  least  never  avowed.  The  advocates  of  Church  principles,  in^ 
^eed,  have  always  said  that  any  measure  that  should  discourage 
religious  education  would  be  likewise  found  to  impede  secular 
education ;  but  we  were  not  quite  prepared  to  see  this  so  early 
and  so  strikingly  exemplified  as  it  is  in  the  works  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  which,  though  their  title-pages 
modestly  conceal  the  author's  name,  we  find,  from  the  expla^ 
natory  Lecture,  to  be  the  productions  of  Dr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  gentleman  originally  selected,  under  the  name  and 
title  of  James  Phillips  Kay,  M.D.,  as  Secretary  of  the  intended 
-Committee  of  Council  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, but  who — that  project  being,  as  we  have  seen,  defeated— 
has^  it  appears,  dedicated  his  attent'on  to  the  other  and  esoteric 
branch  of  the  subject — the  overthrow  of  the  ordinary  and  anti- 
quated forms  of  secular  education  ;  and  in  this  at  least,  so  far  as 
his  influence  may  extend,  he  promises  to  be  so  successful  that,  on 
full  consideration  of  his  books,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  child,  who 
shall  be  treated  exclusively  after  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth*s  method, 
and  limited  to  his  reading  lessons,  will  ever  be  able  to  read  at 
all.  We  find  in  the  '  Lecture*  mention  made  of  •  model  schools' 
and  '  mechanical  boxes,'  by  which  the  Phonic  method  is  to  be 
taught.  We  know  not  what  such  adventitious  helps  may  do ;  all 
.we  can  say  is,  that  we  have  no  idea  that  anything  can  be  learned 
from  the  '  Phonic  Reading  Books*  now  presented  to  us. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  all  people  to  make  use  of  the 
easiest  and  simplest  modes  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  the 
book  out  of  which  we  ourselves  learned  to  read  some  half  century 
ago  was,  in  that  dark  age,  recommended  to  popularity  by  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  *  Reading  Made  Easy'  Nous  awns  ckangS  tout 
cela.  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  seems  to  act  on  the  principle  that 
nothing  can  be  valuable  that  is  easily  acquired,  and  will,  perhaps, 
accept  as  a  compliment  our  testimony  that  his  books  are  fully 
entitled  to  be  called  '  Reading  Made  Difficult'  His  method  of 
education  seems  indeed  to  be  an  extension  of  the  homoeopathic 
system — that  is,  the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  naturally  cloud 
the  first  operations  of  the  infant  mind,  are  in  his  method  met  by 
additional  confusion  and  obscurity  in  the  lesson  to  which  it  is 
subjected. 

The  first  of  the  many  surprising  features  of  this  new  method  of 
teaching  to  read,  is  that  it  abolishes  the  alphabet — literally  ofto- 
lishes  the  alphabet — as  being,  no  doubt,  a  clumsy  uid  obsolete 
piece  of  mechanism,  as  ill-suited  to  new-light  education  as  Cad- 
mus's  other  plan  of  sowing  dragon's  teeth  would  be  to  recruiting 

a  modern 
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a  modern  army.  This  seems  so  wonderful,  that  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  see  the  evidence  with  their  own  eyes,  and  we  therefore 
lay  before  them  fao-similes  of  the  two  very  first  pages  of  this 
new  code  of  national  instruction,  reduced^  however,  from  their 
12mo.  siae  to  the  following: — * 

(    I    )  C   3   ) 


FIRST 
PHONIC  READING  BOOK 

• 

LESSON  I. 

i 

1 

a 

These  pages,  simple  as  they  seem«  would  afford  a  volume  of 

commentary.     We  shall  only  touch  on  a  few  principal  points. 

•   The  first  complaint  we  have  to  make  is  that  there  is  no  intra- 

duction — no  prefatory  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi — that 

neither  child  nor  teacher  has  any  guide  or  direction  to  the  use  or 

meaning  of  the  figures  and  letters  thus  nakedly  and  ex  abrupto 

presented  to  them ;  and  the  reader  who  from  the  mere  inspection 

of  these  pages  can  discover  in  what  the  'phonic  method^  consists 

is  much  more  sagacious  than  we  profess  to  be.     At  first  sight, 

indeed^   the  book  looks  like  a  child's  common  picture- alphabet, 

with  the  first  page  accidentally  torn  out :  but  then  we  are  startled 

with  the  title  Phonic,  which  is  meant  to  express  that  this  new 

method  of  teaching  proceeds  by  sounds,  in  contradistinction  to 

and  in  supersession  oi  figures — and  yet  the  first  thing  we  find  is — 

^figure!    This  seems  rather  inconsistent  in  principle;  though,  in 

practice,  no  doubt,  the  figure  is  meant  to  suggest  a  sound:  but 

so,  we  submit,  do  the  ordinary  letters  A,  B,  C — which  are,  after 

all^  only  flgnres  suggesting  sounds. 

But 
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Bat  we  pass  that  incongruity^  and  advance  to  a  more  puzzlings 
question — what  sound  does  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworih's  figure  mean 
to  suggest  ?  We  beg  our  readers  to  cast  their  eye  back  to  it,  and 
they  will  agree  with  us  that  with  the  help  of  the  sup])lemental 
figure  ft  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sound  to  be  suggested  is  the 
Jirst  and  ordinary  sound  of  the  letter  Q,  as  used  in  cnrt,  or 
waffffOTif  or  ma» — all  prominent  features  in  the  picture — or  the 
time  may  be  hs^rvest,  and  the  wd^fgon  perhaps  may  be  loaded  with 
barley,  and  then  the  desired  sound  will  be  given  four  or  five 
times  over.  But,  alas,  no!  nothing  like  this  is  intended.  We 
learn,  aliunde  and  long  after,  that  the  figure  represents  a  hay- 
field;  and  the  sound  hay  as  connected  with  the ^brm  ft  is  the 
*  first  phonic  lesson '  which,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  would  inculcate  on  the  youth  of 
England. 

The  Parisian  pronunciation  of  French  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  correct,  and  so,  we  suppose^  must  be  a  Londoner's  pronun- 
ciation of  English ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  great  number — per- 
haps the  majority — of  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital  pronounce  the 
letter  ft,  hay  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  equally  notorious 
that  the  same  persons  generally  pronounce  hay,  the  produce  of  a 
meadow,  'ay.  So  that  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth's  *  first  phonic '  les- 
son is  a  little  deficient  in  not  explaining  whether  it  means  to  teach 
a  child  to  say  *  the  letter  hay^ — or — *  tlie  'osses  'ave  'ad  their  'ay.* 
We  have  said  that  the  Doctor  has  given  no  prefatory  directions 
which  might  clear  up  this  difficulty,  and  we  travelled  through  the 
whole  lesson  book  without  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  phonic 
figure,  but  at  last  we  found  that — true  to  ins  preposterous  system  of 
turning  everything  inside  out,  and  upside  down,  and  setting  the 
cart  before  the  horse — Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  had  placed  his 
pre/ace  at  the  end  of  his  book,  and  there  at  the  101st  page  we 
find  the  following  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  page  we  have 
been  examining : — 

*  Under  the  phonic  method,  the  Bound  of  each  letter  is  taught  by  means 
of  an  object,  or  the  picture  of  an  object  in  which  that  sound  occurs.  In 
giving  the  first  lesson,  the  teacher  places  upon  the  reading  frame  a  pic- 
ture of  a  hayfield,  with  labourers  employed  in  making  hay.  After  talk- 
ing with  the  children  on  the  subject  of  the  picture  until  he  has  excited 
their  interest  and  attention,  he  causes  them  to  sound  in  unison  the  word 
Hayy  taking  care  that  the  full  aspiration  be  given  to  the  jff.  He  then 
tells  them  that  there  are  two  sounds  in  this  little  word,  both  of  which  he 
wishes  to  hear  distinctly  given.  After  a  few  trials  the  children  will 
learn  to  separate  these  sounds,  and  will  be  able  to  give  the  first  sound,  or 
mere  hard  breathing,  or  the  second  sound  (>^'hich  is  the  long  sound  of  a) 
as  required.* 

This  explanation  shows  that  the  Doctor  would  certainly  not 

call 
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call  dried  grass>  *ay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  carefully  sound 
the  aspirate  H  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  he  would  not  say  '  the 
letter  hay ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  choice  of  so  ambiguous  an  example  so  tardily  and  imper- 
fectly explained  was  exceedingly  unlucky — a  stumble  at  the 
threshold  being  of  peculiarly  bad  omen ;  and  this  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  because  the  Doctor  might  have  favoured  us,  instead 
of  a  hay-Jield,  with  his  own  portrait,  and  his  own  patronymic  of 
KAY  would  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  HAY  without 
any  of  the  ambiguity. 

But  after  all,  this  tardy  explanation  reveals  a  blunder  as 
fatal  to  his  phonic  system  as  either  of  those  vulgar  cockneyisms 
would  have  been;  for  it  turns  out  that  the ^r*^  sound  actually 
taught  is  not  that  which  the  Doctor  means  to  teach — the  sound  of 
a — but  the  sound  represented  by  the  figure  '  H  ;'  and,  strange 
to  say,  that  figure  *  H,'  representing  the  Jirst  sound  which  the 
phonic  tyro  is  to  learn,  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  either  of 
the  phonic  reading  books, — being,  as  we  befdre  said,  abolished  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet ;  and  so  anxious  is  Dr.  Kay 
SLultleworth  to  eradicate  all  trace  of  the  old  alphabetical  abuse, 
that  he  nowhere  admits  capital  letters  to  any  share  in  his  pro- 
nouncing lessons,  nor  does  he  betray  to  indiscreet  childhood  the 
important  secret  that  there  exist  such  forms  as  B  D  C,  &c.,  nor, 
of  course,  that  B  and  b,  C  and  c,  D  and  d,  and  so  on, — have 
any  connexion  or  similarity  of  sound ;  so  that  after  the  pupil  had 
laboured  through  260  pages  of  little  a's,  and  e's,  and  o's,  he  would 
be  incapable  of  reading  even  the  title  of  the  'First  Phonic 
Reading  Book,* — which  is  thus  printed  in  capital  letters,  of 
which  the  <  lessons*  afford  no  example. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  wonderful  explanation.  The 
Doctor  produces  the  word  hay  as  an  example  of  the  long  sound 
of  ft.  It  is  no  such  thing;  it  is  the  addition  of  the  'y*  that  in 
such  cases  gives  this  particular  lone  to  U ;  if  the  Doctor  was  to 
write  his  own  name  Ka,  it  would  have  a  less  seemly  sound  than 
the  addition  of  the  *y'  bestows  on  it;  and  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  first  lesson  is  again  essentially  wrong  in  point  of  fact,  for 
it  gives,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  the  sound  not  of  a,  but 
ofay,  and  that  sound  might  have  been  equally  expressed  by  e,  ae, 
CB,  ei,  eb,  ey,  all  of  which  are  occasionally  sounded  like  ay. 

But  on  what  principle  does  the  Doctor  assume  that  the  Jirst 
sound  of  the  letter  A  should  be  either  *  Aa?/,'  or  *  ay  f  AW  the 
world — from  Cadmus  inclusive  down  to  Doctor  Kay  Shuttle* 
worth  exclusive — have  given  the  firsty  and  in  all  languages  but 
English  the  only,  place  to  the  short  sound  of  a,  as  in  *  alphabet,* 
'  England/  *  France,*  *  Germany,*  '  Holland,*  '  America,'  and 
so  on ;  but  the  Doctor's  rooted  antipathy  to  the  alphabet  makes 

him 
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him  wish  to  abolish  everything  that  would  restore  it  to  anjthiaf 
like  its  precedence  in  the  spelling  books :  but  even  in  English^ 
the  Doctor's  prim^jry  sound  of  a  is,  in  fact,  a  very  secondary  one. 
We  find,  in  the  ordinary  dictionaries,  that  of  about  2500  words 
commencing  with  A,  not  a  dozen  have  the  sound  'ay.'  And  even 
OS  to  the  middle  of  words,  we  take  the  two  first  paragraphs  of 
the  Doctor's  own  explanatory  notes,  and  we  find  that  the  letter 
d  occurs  36  times — 28  times  with  the  short  sound,  only  4  with  the 
long,  and  4  times  mute.  Our  readers  will  have  observed  from 
the  way  in  which  we  print  this  paragraph,  how  predominant,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  our  language,  is  the  short  sound  of  cl. 
On  what  pretence,  then,  does  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  give  to  a 
comparatively  rare  and  accidental  anomaly  the^r^  place  in  the 
phonic  principles  of  the  language?  He  cannot  shelter  himself 
under  the  example  of  former  writers,  because  he  rejects  pre- 
cedent, and  professes  to  found  a  new  and  more  rational  system,— 
by  that  he  must  abide. 

Now  let  us  turn  back  to  the  second  page.  There  again  we 
find  that  a  figure  is  to  convey  a  sound,  which  sound  the  Doctor 
typifies  as  , 

II. 
Thus  a  child,  who  has  yet  learned  only  one  sound  of  one  letter, 
is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  order  and  value  of  the 

Arabic  numerals,  and  to  be  able  to  comprehend — what  we  confess 

t  I 

tve  cannot — how  there  can  be  an  a,  before  there  has  been  an  ft. 

t 
But  what  is  this  sound  H  ?  When  we  thought,  as  we  did  till 
we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that  the  first  figure  repre- 
sented the  sound  of  SL  in  car^,  we — seeing  what  we  took  for 
an  old  gateway — thought  that  it  was  meant  to  give  the  sound  of 
a  in  ffdde;  but  when  we  found  that  a  meant  hat/,  we  were  driven 
from  that  opinion,  and  concluded  that  this  cut  was  to  represent 

a  in  dirch.  But  we  were  again  mistaken.  We  learn  from  the 
Appendix  that  , 

a 

means  a  as  in  Jar — ^the  distinguishing  feature  of  that  cut  being, 
we  are  told,  a  bar.  So  that  again  we  have  to  wonder  at  a  phonic 
system  taught  hy  figures,  and  those  figures  suggesting  sounds  the 
very  reverse  of  those  which  the  author  appears  to  have  intended. 

>  4  t  8  o 

Then  we  find  a,  and  a,  and  C,  and  C,  and  C,  all  as  absurdly 
exemplified,  or  rather  enigmatized;  and  not  only  is  the  child- 
one,  observe,  who  as  yet  has  learned  but  two  or  three  letters — 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  these  Arabic  numerals,  but  he  is  to 
understand  the  algebraic  sign  of  equality :  in  the  fifth  lesson, 
p.  13,  he  is  to  discover  that 

u  =  oo 
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u  =  oo 


means  that ' u  is  equivalent  to  oo;*  and  next  page  that 


ere  =  arfe 


To  us  these  hieroglyphics  are  only  ridiculous,  but  to  many  a 
village  schoolmistress  and  even  schoolmaster,  and  to  every  poor 
infant,  they  would  indeed  be  Algebra. 

The  Doctor*s  plan  of  putting  last  what  ought  to  have  been 
first,  has  thus  led  us  into  details  before  we  arrive  at  his  prin* 
ciples,  but  we  will  now  exhibit  the  Doctors  postliminious  ex- 
j^anation  of  the  system  on  which  he  has  proceeded. 

*  In  reading,  we  use,  not  the  names  of  the  letters,  but  the  sounds  of 
which  the  letters  are  the  signs.* — p.  97. 

If  Doctor  Kay  Shuttleworth  had  not  announced  this  as  a  kind 
of  discovery,  and  advanced  it  as  the  axiomatic  foundation  of  his 
whole  system,  we  should  certainly  not  have  been  aware  of  its 
importance,  and  should  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  guard 
the  rising  generation  against  expanding  a  short  word — wool  for 
example — into  such  a  formidable  polysyllable  as  '  doubleudou- 
hleody  or  of  disfiguring  the  name  of  their  great  benefactor  Dr. 
Shuttleworth  into  Esaitchuteteeledouhleuoarteaitch,  under  which  he 
might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  Ojibbeways.  The  mischief 
of  such  a  mode  of  utterance  would  certainly  be  very  great ;  but 
the  danger  of  its  becoming  popular  seems  rather  too  remote  to 
have  required  the  intervention  of  the  Privy  Council  to  prohibit  it. 
The  Doctor  proceeds : — 

*  The  Phonic  method  is  founded  on  this  he  foregoing]  fact,  and  is  so 
called  because  it  teaches  the  true  sound  of  each  letter  cls  it  is  brought 
into  notice.* — lb. 

Phonic,  as  an  adjective,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  but 
for  new  things  new  names — and  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  word 
as  expressing  something  of,  or  belonging  to,  *  vocal  sound,'  but 
inasmuch  as  we  believe  that  reading  and  speaking  have  been 
in  all  ages  and  nations  carried  on  by  vocal  sounds,  we  should 
have  been  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth 
calls  his  method  phonic,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  is  only  another  form  of  the  leading  principle 
of  getting  rid  of  the  alphabet — of  teaching  the  sounds,  not  the 
names,  of  letters — and  tfiat,  not  in  any  regular  order-'— which 
would  be  returning  to  the  alphabet — but  just  as  they  happen  '  to 
be  brought  into  notice ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  to  be  a  different 
phonic  alphabet  (we  cannot  help  using  the  obnoxious  word)  for 
every  di^rent  book ;  and  some  professors  of  the  art  prefer,  we 
are  told,  to  give  children  '  their  very  first  lessons  in  works  some- 
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what  distinguished  as  to  style/  such  as,  we  presume,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
Bolingbroke,  &c.  Is  not  this  something  worse  than  *  Readinff 
made  Difficult  f 

But  after  all  we  respeptfully  submit  to  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth 
that  he  has  not  explained  how  we  or  even  he  can  alto&^ether  do 
l^rithout  ai^  alpbabfst.  Hp  suppps^  an4  $M^,  ih$X  f:lul4c0P  %^P 
to  be  taught  'the  sounds  r^prfiwitiiii  by  fiert(4in  ktterJii  but  bpw 
can  that  be  done  without  ^s^ignipg  to  eapb  letter  na  iiidiyidual 
fjame  by  wbiph  the  phild  ipi^y  repogpise  it,  M  representing  spch 
pr  such  a  sqpnd  ?  The  Doctpr  in  bis  own  first  leffson  Ipadf  ^  cbiljl 
to  connect  the  forip  ^  with  the  ^und  Aoy-^thut  form,  tberefore, 
must  have  a  name.  It  peed  not  indeed  be  palled  hay — that  i$ 
the  sound — ^pd  x\xp  name  piay  as  well  \>e  Ex  or  ^ed;  and  as 
the  whole  system  seems  really  meant  to  be  the  ipyerse  or  cpp* 
verse  of  whateyef  is  ip  commop  use,  lyp  venture  to  hope  tbft  a 
third  '  Phonic  Reading  Bppk'  piay  conclude  with  an  alpb^be|,  ^^^ 
that  Zed  Tyil}  be  the  napie  pf  ft^p  first  vowel.  AH  that  we 
pontend  for  is  that  the  letters  mpst  have  a  name  and  order ;  but 
^s  it  would  be,  we  admits  ,^s  ppreasonable  to  ask  Doctor  ^JIJ 
Shuttleworth  to  call  bis  forni  ap  alphabet,  af  to  expect  Lord  Jol^ 
Kqssell  to  call  Tavistqck  a  nomination  baro^yb,  we  suggest  that 
the  new  phonip  arransep^ppt  of  the  letters  may  \}e  called  ihe 
Zyxwvut,  which  will  ^e  ju$t  ^^  puphonops,  as  convenient,  and 
as  ratiope^l  as  apy  other  portion  that  we  have  seen  of  the  '  Pi^onic 
method.* 

The  Efoctor  prpceeds  Jo  ot|^pr  dpUu}s. 

*  Under  the  Phonic  method  consonants  are  arranged  into  tlpree 
classes.' — ^p.  9^? 

This  i^  qp  addiffpoi^  pxs^mpje  pf  tbe  Doptor's  inverted  metbod 
of  doing  everything.  His  lessons  profess  to  commence,  as  «• 
have  seep,  with  tbp  ^otpel  spppd?>  and  so,  pf  cqurse}  his  eirpla- 
patpry  note^  begjn  w\i\\  i\\e  cmso^ants,  find  cppperning  tbe  PPUr 
jpnants  he  has  p^ade  ^ovf^q  i\q\^\)\e  dbcpverief . 

'  Con^ninu  requiring  %  ^omevb^t  lengthened  tone  of  voice  in  their 
utterance,  and  which  are,  tnerefore,  c^Ued  torn  *Qmds»  They  are 
Tppregented  by  w,  ti^,  /,  y,  fc,  r.'— JfJ. 

$Iere  w^  see  tbe  Doctqr  is  forced)  in  tpit^  pf  bin  teetbf  t0 
make  use  of  the  old  alpbabetical  pi^mes,  but  be  still  stick*  IQ 
disorder  ^$  far  a^^  possible^  apd  ppts  /  c^fter  nr-^nd  y  end  le 
l^efore  r :  apd  these,  it  seems,  ^e  called  tone  letter* — palled  by 
^hom  ^d  for  wh^f  pprpo^e?— fpf  tbere  i«  PPt  aa  allunion  to  tote 
letters  ip  either  of  tl^e  books. 

^Cqpsonants  known  by  a  hissing  sound  which  necessarily  aecomr 
panics  their  pronunpic^on.  These  are  represented  fay  A,/,  v,  Sy  fi  jA, 
thy  and  are  cla^^d  as  hwii^  man4*J* — fi. 
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'  HUsing  sounds  P  hope  and  hsal—fair  %nifree^vail  and  t)m»^ 
all,  it  seems,  begin^  in  the  Phonic  system,  with  a  '  kissing  somdi 
and,  absit  omen,  the  'danim  et  yenerabile  nomen'  of  ShuttlewortK 
itself  ends  with  a  kiss. 

*  CoiisQn^ts  in  which  the  sound  is  suddenly  produGftd,  snd  ]D9T  be 
said  to  burst  from  the  h'ps.  These  yire  calle4  tne  ^sfinff  SQunffs^  mi 
arc  represented  hyp,  4,  t^  d,  A,  ^.' — p.  97. 

*  Bursting  sounds  I* — Kay,  it  seems>  begins  with  a  bursting 
sounds  as  Skuttletoortk  ends  with  a  hissing  one.  The  Doctor  is 
at  least  impartial  in  stamping  his  own  names  with  these  strange 
epithets :  but,  for  our  parts,  we  think  that  the  old  distinctions 
of  labial,  dental,  or  guttural,  just  as  elegant,  and  rather  nu)re' 
accurate^  than  toning,  kissing,  of  bu,rsting.  And  then  be  returns 
tp  a  re-assertipn  pf  the  gres^t  Shuttlewofth  discovery, 

*•  It  is  evident  that  the  sounds  of  ^1  these  jsoosonantf  imf#  4iffer^Q| 
fxonj  the  mme^  ff^^  ffltfers,*^fb. 

Prodigious! 

He  then  proceeds  to  develop  the  vowel  sounds  with  equal  skill 
and  discrimination^  but  at  so  mueh  length  that  we  prefer  eihibitr 
iag  this  part  of  the  subject  by  the  assistance  of  a  philosopher  bI 
the  seventeenth  century,  who — anticipating  posterity  in  this  as  in 
many  other  matters — has  left  us  the  following  ad pnirable  lesson  in; 
phonie  elocution,  written  after  the  uicient  style  in  the  form  of  a  dia* 
logue — we  mean  M.  Poquelin,  to  whom  we  think  it  would  have  been 
more  candid  in  Dr.  Shuttleworth  to  have  confessed  how  much  he 
ie  indebted  for  the  ftrst  principles  of  his  system.  We  must  apo 
logise  for  a  very  inadequate  translation  of  this  excellent  writer. 

*  Pr(^TBSSor, — ^To  follow  out  your  withes,  and  to  treat  this  suhject 
[orthography]  philosophically,  we  must  begin,  in  the  order  of  things,  hy 
an  exaot  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  letters  and  of  the  various  modes 
in  which  they  are  pronounced.  And  therefore  I  must  inform  you  that 
letteis  are  divided  mto  vowels,  so  called  i)owels  because  they  eipress 
sounds  {voigc),  and  into  eonsomsUs^  so  called  consonants  because  tb#y 
hecDfne  f^mm^  by  being  fai»nected  with  vowels.  Th^nQ  are  six  vow^lil 
or  voices^ A,  EJi  I,  O,  U. 

Pupil. — AH  that  I  understand. 

Pr^/«i«or.— The  sound  A  is  formed  by  opening  the  mouth  wide— A.' 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  professor  is  dealing  with  XheFrenck 
alphabet,  but  our  readers  will  see  that  the  prineiple  is  the  same. 

*  Piflw/.— A— yes— A. 

Professor. — The  sound  E  is  formed  by  bringing  the  under-jaw  rather 
near  to  the  upper  one— A— E. 

Ptqnl.—A,  E— A,  E.    Just  so. 

/Vo^lwor.— The  sound  I  is  made  by  bringing  the  Jaws  a  Utile  closer, 
Md  dimwing  back  the  two  eovners  ef  the  mouth  tQwards  %\kt  earp. 

D  2  Pupil.^ 
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PupU.'-k,  E,  I,  I,  I.— Admirable. 

Professor. — ^The  sound  O  is  produced  by  re-opening  the  jaws,  and 
contracting  the  mouth  into  a  circle  by  separating  the  centre  of  the  lips 
and  contracting  their  corners — O. 

Pupil. — Very  true— A,  E,  I,  O — O— very  true. 

Professor.— YoM  will  observe  that  in  fact  the  form  of  the  mouth  takes 
very  nearly  the  shape  of  the  letter  O. 

Pupil. — Exactly — O — I  h4d  never  thought  of  that. 

Professor, — U  is  formed  by  advancing  the  lips  nearly  in  the  same 
form  as  for  the  O,  but  more  obtruded — U. 

Pwpt/.— Very  true— U,  U. 

Professor. — To-morrow  we  shall  proceed  with  the  other  letters— the 
consoTumts. 

PupiL — Will  this  be  equally  curious  ? 

Professor, — Certainly — the  letter  D,  for  instance,  is  made  by  placing 
the  top  of  the  tongue  against  the  inside  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  then 
forcing  [6wr«^^]  it  forward — DEE. 

Pwpt/.— DEE— DEE.— Wonderful!  wonderful !  '—(Euvres  de  Po- 
queliHy  V.  625. 

.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  original^  but  what  we  have 
quoted  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Phonic  system  was  well  under- 
stood in  the  time  of  Louis  X1V.>  when  M.  Poquelin  flourished, 
and  that — allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  of  the  lan- 
guages— Dr.  Kay  Sbuttleworth's  Phonic  lessons  are  in  principle 
the  same  that  we  might  imagine  to  be  written  by  M.  Poquelin's 
Professor  of  orthography.  Some  of  our  readers  perhaps  may  not 
be  aware  that  M.  Poquelin  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Molihre,  and  that  the  treatise  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which, 
bears  such  a  close  resemblance  to  Dr.  Kay  Sbuttleworth's  Phonic 
exercises,  is  commonly  called  '  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.^ 

But  our  readers  will  naturally  ask,  what  peculiar  advantage 
does  the  proposer  of  this  system  anticipate  from  his  labours  if 
Have  we  any  measure  of  the  success  which  Doctor  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  and  the  Privy  Council  expect  to  attend  this  system  ?  For- 
tunately the  Doctor  does  afford  us  such  a  measure.  We  find  that 
when  the  pupil  shall  have  worked  through  the  96  pages  of  which 
the  first  book  consists,  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  read  this 
sentence — 

'  we  halved  the  cake  '—p.  96. 

The  second  book  is  much  more  copious,  consisting  of  164  pages ; 
and  at  iu  conclusion  we  find  that  a  diligent  pupil  is  expected 
to  be  able  to  read 

'  the  noise  abated  —vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  considering  how  this  whole  affair 
was  originally  got  up  and  handled — the  violence  of  the  contest  aa 

to 
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to  the  division  of  the  public  grant,  anil  the  quiet  that  was  pro- 
duced by  dimding  the  grant  between  the  Church  and  the  Dis- 
senting societies — that  the  last  'phonic  reading  lesson'  of  the 
first  volume  should  be 

*  We  halved  the  cake;^ 
and  that  the  concluding  lesson  of  the  second  volume  should  present 

^  The  noise  abated!^ 
But  when  we  thus  find  that  the  power  of  reading  these  two  short 
sentences  is  the  most  that  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  himself  expects 
from  his  books,  and  when  we  see  how  little  the  pupil  will  have 
advanced  between  the  end  of  the  first  volume  and  that  of  the 
second,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt  of  the  policy  of  making 
them  the  foundation  of  a  general  system  of  national  education. 

But  besides  all  these,  and  an  hundred  other  absurdities  of  detail, 
there  are  two  radical,  and,  we  think,  insurmountable,  difiiculties 
in  the  system  itself;  one  of  which  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  perceives 
and  persuades  himself  that  he  can  overcome,  but  of  the  other 
he  seems  to  have  no  suspicion.  The  first  is,  that  though  the 
phonic  system  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  applicable  to  Italian, 
German,  Spanish,  or  other  languages  where  the  letters  have  in 
all  cases  uniform  sounds,  it  does  not  at  all  suit  the  English,  where 
the  same  letter  has  sounds  not  only  various  but  arbitrary.  This 
difficulty  the  Doctor  thinks  he  gets  over  by  borrowing,  he  says 

t        a        4 

Jrtnn  fFalker,  the  system  of  notation  by  numerals,  as  ft — Q, — ft. 
Sec.  When  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  attributes  the  invention  of 
this  system  of  notation  to  Walker,  we  must  presume  that  he  has 
verified  the  fact  from  some  earlier  production  of  Walker's  than 
we  have  seen ;  we  had  always  believed  that  the  invention  had 
been  Dr.  Kenrick's,  and  that  its  first  general  application  was  in 
Sheridan's  *  Pronouncing  Dictionary.'  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
such  a  system  of  notation,  however  useful  for  a  ProTWuncing  Die* 
tianary,  is  totally  valueless  in  teaching  to  read — unless,  indeed, 
all  the  books  in  the  language  were  to  be  printed  with  these  nu- 
merated vowels  :  i(  gate  and  cart  were  to  be  so  printed  in  all  ordi- 
nary books,  there  would  be  some  use  in  teaching  a  child  the 

vocal  value  of  a  and  a ;  but  what  advantage  towards  learning  to 
read  can  possibly  be  derived  from  puzzling  him  with  these  hiero- 
glyphics, when  he  finds  cart  and  gate  invariably  printed  without 
any  such  distinction  ?  What  guide  has  he  against  mispronouncing 

them,  cart  and  gate  ?  And  we  should  like  to  see  the  phonic  theory 
which  should  explain  why  the  o  in  *  come*  and  'comb'  and  •  cork,* 
— and  the  ea  in  'death'  and  *  speak,' — and  the  ough  in  'plough' 
and '  rough,'  and  '  dough,'  and  '  through,'  should  not  be  pronounced 
alike.  The 
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Tb^  otber  defect  in  the  Doctov'iri  dysteiri^  tod  #Bkik  fa(^  do<Hr 
not  appear  \ja  have  90  mtich  ni  thought  df,  is,  that  he  confoiindi 
ipMing  and  ptorUmMihff  with  readi'ng.  He  forgets  that  feadirig 
is  habitually  with  most  men,  and  necessarily  tHith  maiiyi  altogetber 
independent  of  phonics :  the  eye  reads  and  not  the  tongue.  The 
Inode  in  which  the  printed  word  '  hand/  for  instanee>  ereatt^  att 
idea  in  the  mind,  has  tlo  conaezioii  Whatsoever  with  the  sound 
which,  through  a  different  organ,  excites  th^  same  idea.  Th^ 
eombination  of  letters  which  forms  the  word  ^  hand*  goes  to  the 
mind  just  as  the  image  ^^  would  do ;  and  we  hate  Seen  dlitl- 
dren's  books  constructed  altogether  on  this  image  principle,  in 
which  a  page  of  figures,  which  hare  no  possible  oonneaiofi  with 
phonics,  is  as  easily  read  as  a  pi^e  of  letters*  Again,  th^  Deaf 
atnd  Dumb  can  read  without  any  help  from  phonies  ^  and  We  iMve 
known  persons  who  could  reaid  French  without  knowing  a  sound 
of  the  language.  When  Doctor  Kay  Shuttleworth  professeil  %6 
teach  a  child  to  read  by  a  phonic  method,  he  forgets  that  a  child 
csmnot  learn  to  read  till  after  he  has  learned  to  speak ;  but  that  hav-> 
ing  learned,  under  the  earlier  influences  of  nature  and  the  nursery^ 
to  articulate,  he  is  then  taught  to  spell  the  words  so  arttcttlated^  am 
finally  learns  that  the  combination  of  letters  ^  hand'  represents  the 

soufitd  to  which  his  little  tongue  was  already  formed ;  send  all  the 

fl  •  4  I  t  f 
phonic  mummery  of  a,  ft,  ft — g,  Q,  Q — of  *  hissing  saknds,* 
and  '  bursting  sounds/  could  have  no  more  effect  in  teatehitig  hii^ 
to  read,  than  in  teaching  him  to  walL  In  fine,  we  har6  6nly  \I9 
repeat  what  we  said  at  the  outset — ^that  with  no  other  guide  but 
Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth's  '  Phonic  Lessons,'  we  are  perfectly  satnn 
fied  that  no  child  could  ever  learn  to  read  at  all. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  We  have  thrown  away  tod 
^nuch  time  and  space  on  what  we  Cannot  dignify  by  any  more 
respectful  title  than  ft  gross  humbug;  but  humbug  as  it  is,  il 
4eem9  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council;  afid  we 
conceive  it  to  be  a  grave  public  duty  to  expose  this  exti^agai&l 
Tomfoolery,  and  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  present  Coni- 
mittee  of  Council  io  the  kind  of  risks  which  their  predecessors 
tave  bequeathed  to  them.  We  have  heard  that  personally  Dr. 
Kay  Shuttleworth  is  a  respectable  and  well-meariing  gentleman, 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  progress  of  education,  btit  hd  etid^ily 
labours  under  Some  kind  of  anti-^lphabetical  monomatiijt  thri 
fenders  him  peculiarly  unfit  for  advancing  the  art  of  Readifag^-^ 
fr  disability  considerably  aggravated  by  what  seems  to  vut  an  indii*^ 
putiible  fact  that — ^whatever  may  be  lids  other  talents  and  aCcom- 
pflisbon^ts — he  has,  unluckily,  not  happened  to  discover  What  tibe 
word  tiding  really  means.   . 


LRT. 
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Art.  III. — Traveb  through  the  Alps  of  Savoys  ttrui  other  Parti  of 
{He  Pm&rm  Chain  j  with  Observations  on  the  Fhenomenii  (f  Gla* 
ciihi  Bi  James  D.  Forbes>  F.R.S.,  &c.  1  toh  iinperiri 
8to.  I  with  Plates,  itnd  Map;     Edinburgh,  1843. 

^J^E  object  of  Professor  torbes,  Ih  this  elaborate  and  beau- 
*  tifiillj-illustrated  work,  is  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
great  glader  districts  of  the  I^ennine  Alps,  from  the  westerii 
slopes  of  Mont  Blanc  oh  the  one  hadd,  to  the  eastern  sides  of 
Monte  Rosa  on  the  other,  including  the  giant  peak  ot  the 
Miitterhorn,  and  innumerable  other  intermediate  regions.  Hik 
excursions  had  in  view  prihcipallj  the  accurate  observance 
of  glaciers,  and  (he  careful  ntudy  of  whatever  might  tend  (o  the 
establishment  of  the  triie  theory  of  these  great  natural  pheno- 
mena ;  but  the  voliiine  is  as  far  as  possible  froin  being  a  frigid 
specimen  of  sdentific  writing.  t)n  the  contrary  its  peculiar 
merit  consists  in  the  combination  of  iiiinute  and  ever  watchful 
attention  to  the  details  of  teqbnical  observation  and  experiment, 
with  ail  expansive  and  indeed  poetical  perception  and  expression 
of  those  most  wonderful  aspects  of  iiatute  by  which  the  Alpine 
(Byeller  is  surrcfunded.    .  .       ^ 

Switzerland  is  wjltoui  doiibt  ine  most  fiiiely-featured  arid  strik- 
ingly diversified  country  in  {he  world  for  the  admirer  of  natural 
scenery.  We  do  iiot  bijlieye  that  even  the  loftier  heights  of  the 
Himalaya  6r  ihe  Andes  afford  effects  more  rhagriificeht,  if  indefed 
Ihe^  equal  tte  grandeur  of  iiiS  great  central  groups  of  Europe. 
'the  latter,  if  less  vast,  are  for  that  very  reason  inore  varied ;  and 
Ine  traveller  thus  never  feeTs  the  tedium  of  monotony  which  is 
doubtless  produced  by  a  long  c6ntinuance  of  the  same  kind  of 
grandeur,  however  superlative. 

*  iad  to  this^'  lays  Prof^sor  Forbe?,  '  that  die  actual  height  of  the 
zone  of  perpetual  snow  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  mountains  in  the  world, 
^itn  one  or  two  exceptions ;  for  the  highest  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  near  the  equator,  where  the  corresponding  high  temperature 
ffiis^A  Infe  liiiHi  at  ^Kich  perpetual  show  commenced  ib  nearly  the  ex- 
tr^e  iei^t  of  Etfropeah  mountain*.  The  feye,  "Which  must  always 
have  some  actual  or  conventional  standard  of  reference,  if  it  cannot 
judge  by  the  level  of  the  sea,  takes  the  level  of  the  plain  as  a  starting- 
point  ;  or,  if  there  be  nd  tlain,  the  level  of  perpetual  snow  is  a  natural 
mdex  of  elevation,  whi6h,  connected  as  it  is  with  height,  solitude,  and 
yastness,  impresses  the  mind  with  the  highest  sense  of  grandeur  in 
natural  scenery.  Itha9  often  been  observed  that  ^himborazo  is  less 
elevated  above  fhe  t^ble-land  from  which  it  rises  thau  Mont  Blanc  is 
dboft  the  valley  of  Ghamoimi  ^  and  taking  the  level  of  perpetual  snow 
in  the  Alps  at  8500  feet,  Mont  Blanc  is  sno^nr-clad  throughout  its  higher 
7000  feet.     Now,  a  peak  in  the  Hiinalajrat  fange,  in  order  to  show  as 

much, 
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much,  would  need  to  rise  to  above  22,000  feet— a  height  which  few  of 
them  exceed.* — p.  12. 

It  is  these  and  other  notices  of  a  corresponding  Und  which, 
pervading  the  present  work,  bestow  upon  it  a  substantiality  so 
seldom  found  in  our  ordinary  Journals  and  '  Tours  de  force,  so 
many  of  which  illustrate  rather  activity  of  body  than  accuracy  ot 
mind.  We  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Forbes*s  natusal 
and  acquired  qualifications  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  task,  his  oppor^ 
tunities  have  been  ample.  He  had  the  advantage,  he  informs  us, 
of  receiving  his  first  impressions  of  Switzerland  in  early  youth ; 
and  these  he  has  carefully  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  suc- 
cessive visits  to  almost  every  district  of  the  Alps  between  Provence 
and  Austria.  He  has  crossed  the  principal  chain  twenty-seven 
times,  generally  on  foot,  by  twenty-three  different  passes,  and  has 
intersected  the  lateral  ranges  in  various  directions.  His  accom- 
plishments as  a  natural  philosopher  are  widely  known.  Had  he 
been  an  angler  and  an  entomologist,  the  circle  of  his  capacities 
would  have  been  complete. 

That  portion  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  called  the 
Pennine  chain  is  strongly  characterised  by  the  great  number  and 
large  extent  of  its  glaciers.  From  the  increasing  coldness  of  the 
atmosphere  as  we  ascend,  the  upper  portions  of  all  extremely 
lofty  mountains  must  be  covered  with  snow.  ^  Whilst  the  plains 
are  covered  with  the  verdure  of  summer,  eternal  winter  reigns 
upon  the  summits;  and  thus  the  stupendous  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  or  the  Andes  present,  in  one  condensed  picture,  all 
the  climates  of  the  earth,  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles.'*  A 
snow^covered  mountain,  however,  is  not  itself,  neither  does  it 
necessarily  produce,  a  glacier;  and  why  these  icy  ranges  are 
found  in  certain  countries  and  not  in  others,  of  which  the  natural 
climate  and  prevailing  attributes  seem  quite  the  same,  is  a  point 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  solve ;  but  let  Professor  Forbes 
now  inform  us  of  what  is  meant  by  a  glacier,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term : — 

^  The  common  form  of  a  glacier  is  a  river  of  ice  filling  a  valley,  and 
pouring  down  its  mass  into  other  valleys  yet  lower.     It  is  not  a  frozen 

*  Mr.  Moore  siogs  of  Eastern  Alpi, — 

<  Whole  head  in  wintrj  grandeiir  towert. 
And  whitens  with  eternal  thtt, 
While  lammer,  in  a  Tale  of  flowers. 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  their  feet.* 

There  is,  howerer,  no  tket  upon  the  extremest  heights  of  any  Alpine  moontains,  where 
the  snow,  from  never-ahsent  frost,  falls  dry  and  powdery.  There  is  a  great  diflemice 
between  perpetual  snow  and  perpetual  congelation.  The  latter  condition  is  iuoonsiatent 
with  sleet,  which  results  fhmi  a  reduction  of  temperature ;  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
fiur  to  expect  always  both  rhyme  and  reason^ 

ocean. 
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ooesDy  Imt  a  (rozen  tcurrent  Its  origin  or  fomiJUaii  it  in  the  ramifications 
of  the  higher  valleys  and  gorffes  which  descend  amoogst  the  mountains 
perpetu^ly  snow-clad ;  hut  what  gives  to  a  glacier  its  most  peculiar  and 
characteristic  feature  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  exclusively  or  neces- 
sarily to  the  snowy  regions  already  mentioned.  The  snow  disappears 
from  its  surface  in  summer  as  regularly  as  from  that  of  the  rodcs  which 
sustain  its  mass.  It  is  the  prolongation  or  outlet  of  the  winter  world 
above ;  its  gelid  mass  is  protruded  into  the  midst  of  warm  and  pine*clad 
slopes  and  green  sward,  and  sometimes  reaches  even  to  the  borders  of 
cultivation.  The  very  huts  of  the  peasantry  are  sometimes  invaded  by 
this  moving  ice ;  and  many  persons  now  living  have  seen  the  full  ears 
of  com  touching  the  glacier,  or  gathered  ripe  cherries  from  the  tree  with 
one  foot  standing  on  the  ice. 

*  Thus  much,  then,  is  plain,  that  the  existence  of  the  glacier  in  com- 
paratively warm  and  sheltered  situations,  exposed  to  every  influencei 
which  can  ensure  and  accelerate  its  liquefaction,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  b^  supposing  that  the  ice  is  pressed  onwards  by  some  secret  spring, 
that  Its  daily  waste  is  renewed  by  its  descent,  and  that  the  termination 
of  the  glacier,  which  presents  a  seeming  barrier  or  crystal  wall  im- 
moveable, and  having  usually  the  same  appearance  and  position,  is,  in 
fact,  perpetually  changing— a  stationary  form,  of  which  the  substance 
wastes — a  thing  permanent  in  the  act  of  dissolution.'— p.  19. 

From  the  lower  end  of  all  large  glaciers  there  consequently 
runs  a  stream  of  very  chill  and  rather  tnrbid  water,  derived  from 
the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow,  the  rain  of  summer,  and  the 
natural  springs  which  no  doubt  occur  in  the  bed  or  basin  of  the 
icy  vale.  The  waste  of  the  glacier  itself  during  the  warmest 
months  may  be  presumed  to  yield  the  main  supply  of  moisture, 
and  hence  many  of  the  continental  rivers  which  flow  from  Alpine 
sources  are  observed  to  have  their  greatest  floods  in  July.  So  also 
does  the  voice  of  the  mountain  torrent  become  louder  and  louder 
as  the  day  advances,  while  it  diminishes  towards  evening,  and  is 
least  of  all  in  early  morning. 

*  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  which  day  and  m'ght 
produce  in  the  superficial  drainage  of  the  glacier.  No  sooner  is  the  sun 
set  than  the  rapid  chill  of  evening,  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  air 
to  the  freezin^point  or  lower,  the  nocturnal  radiation  at  the  same  time 
violently  cooling  the  surface — the  glacier  life  seems  to  lie  torpid — the 
sparkling  rills  shrink  and  come  to  nothing — their  gushing  murmurs 
and  the  roar  of  their  waterfalls  gradually  subside — and  by  the  time  that 
the  ruddy  tints  have  quitted  the  higher  hill-tops,  a  death-like  silence 
reigns  amidst  these  untenanted  wilds.' — p.  21. 

But  how  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  mind — more  striking,  indeed, 
from  their  increased  solemnity — are  the  subdued  glories  of  that 
nocturnal  scene !  The  moon^  an  unconsuming  fire,  may  be  rising 
slowly  from  among  the  wooded  steeps  of  the  Montanvert^  casting 
her  sUvery  light  into  the  depth  of  shadowy  vales,  or  spreading  a 

more 
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M6^  Mple  iHktte  (jftt  fh6  Hit  texjMoii^  df  snoyf-MStfA 
fti(riititains.  The  glgatitic  rocky  Sj^itei,  called  Aiguilles,  rise  iri 
^ey  and  ghastly  grahdear  amid  the  eternal  6n6ws,  attaining  to 
various  elevations  from  10  to  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
While  ^  between  those  heights, 

^  Asd  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle. 

More  keenly  Uian  ekewhere,  iti  sight's  blue  vault 

Spdrkle  the  starsi  as  of  their  staiioiki  prtfud.* 

Th6  Sky  itself  ii  indeed  alidoni  black  ffoiti  ihe  eicesid^^  d^tb 
pf  its  crvstaliine  clearness. 

The  lower  extremity  of  a  glacier,  where  its  huge  wedges  seem 
to  furrow  up  the  ^  clods  of  the  valley,'  is  usually  steep,  broken, 
and  nearly  inaccessible ;  its  intermediate  portion,  if  not  lerelj  is  at 
least  more  r^ularly  inclined]  its  upper  part  becomes  ifgain 
rougher  and  more  precipitons.  Its  entire  surface  is  more  or  leal 
broken  up  by  what  the  French  term  erttasses,  whicti  are  noi 
cr^ceik  iti  otir  sense;  dt  the  WOrd,  but  reitits  at  dislok^tions  of 
tkritm^  diiftendons;  toine  befiri^  isb  lar^e  and  proloitig^d  a^  durii^ 
ffa^r  C6htintiafic6  to  debar  all  psiisiige  froth  dtsi  pcfrtiote  6f  ih^ 
ice  to  another.  Although  the  tertical  sideiS  of  these  Crevasses 
^e  ofteti  tfaiislucent  as  gliisar,   yet   ihe  geri^rill  surDae^  0/  a 

gader  presents  no  fesemblaftiee  to  that  of  wat^r  fro^n  in  i  iMii 
tranquillity;  such  ttl  we  ilee  ft  6n  lakes.  The  suf fttce  i§  hoi 
Stily  rrreghlaf  but  rdtxgb;  aifd  th^  textnte  Of  the  ice  wants  that 
imiiy  of  structure  observable  on  frbzen  lake^.  From  a  distance 
H  htf  doubt  presents  a  more  unbroken  aspect;  but  on  H  hear 
ihspection,  6f  on  ^ual  contact,  the  irregularities  are  freqneMy 
tbtmA  So  gt€di  as  tc^  fehd^  a  walk  of  an^  length  extt^einely  toil^tort^ 
-^eyei!i  the  ibtttikAi^  p^AestRm  will  by  ahd  bye  prefer  a  scrambled 
iidng  the  bfbken  rocky  ground  on  either  iblde;  The  ridge*  are 
caused  chiefly  by  the  flowing  of  surface  wiitef;  t^hich  ^llecti  iftfto 
l\iii&  nllif  attd  rdns  along  the  ice^  thus  scoopii^  dut  the  iiitefiAe- 
A&te  hdll6i^i»,  till  it  ftieetl  iH  match  hH  iSibme  ^eat  Crevasse;  kiUi 
Whc«e  icy  jaws  it  drbp!^  aftd  dtsappfea^s.  Stoaller  pbrtioni  m  the 
glacier,  protected  from  solaf  heat  by  some  huge  stone,  have  also  i 
singular  apparent  tendency  to  rise  above  the  heigbbouring  suf-face ; 
that  is,  ihe  shade  of  the  stone  screens  tiiem  from  the  melting  pro- 
cess to  wfaidi  the  general  superficies  is  sulyected,  and  so,  raised 
as  it  were  on  stalks  or  pedestals,  they  stand  for  a  time  in  ghostly 
pre-eminence — •  a  city  of  death  distinct  with  many  a  tower.' 

On  the  Mer  de  Glace,  nearly  opposite  the  place  called 
Couverde,  there  is  a  remarkable  block  of  granite  whicb  particu- 
larly attracted  Mr/  t*'orbes's  attention  on  his  first  visit  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  glacier  in  1842 — 
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^It  tt  8  nmiiiiaeent  ckb  of  tlii  dinito^otn  of  88  feet  by  1 7,  and  sboit 
3^  feet  in  thickness.     It  was  then  easily  aecessiUef  and  by  dimbiiig 

upon  it,  and  cixcfiLig  luy  laeuJuIitd,  I  made  observations  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  ice.  But  as  the  season  advanced  it  changed  its  appeafanoo 
remafkahly.  In  conformity  with  the  known  fact  of  the  waste  of  the  ice 
at  its  surface,  the  glacier  sunk  all  roufid  the  stone,  while  the  ice  imme- 
diately beneath  it  was  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  stone  thus 
appeared  to  rise  above  the  level  of  tie  glacier,  supported  on  an  elegant 
fedeatal  of  beautifully  veined  ice.  tlacn  time  I  visited  if,  it  was  more 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  at  last,  on  the  6tH  of  August,  the  pillar  of  ice  was 
thirteen  feet  high,  and  the  broad  stone  so  delicately  poised  on  its  summit 
(^hich  measured  but  a  few  feet  in  any  direction),  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  guess  on  what  side  it  would  ultirhately  fall,  although  by 
the  progress  of  the  thaw  its  fall  in  the  course  of  the  siimmer  was  certain. 
Oh  a  still  later  day  I  made  the  sketch  i6  the  frontispieee,  when  probably 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  object  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  anywhere  in 
Switzerland.  The  ice  of  the  pedestd  presented  th«  beautiful  lamellar 
ifructiire  mrallel  M  ^  lerfgttt  of  the  gkeier.  During  my  abiencfe  id 
ih6  end  of  An^st,*  it  slipped  from  its  support^  and  in  the  month  of  Sep" 
tember  it  was  begiBsing  to  rise  upon  ft  new  one,  whikt  tht  unmekod 
base  of  the  first  was  stiU  very  tisible  upon  the  glacier.'— p;  92. 

^be  loviTesI  fNyrtion  b(  thcf  Mer  de  Glactf,  where  il  is  named 
ibe  Glacier  deo  Bois/  being  tfteep  «nd  rugged^  the  greftfc  ice  yaUey 
is  HSBftUy  visited  by  aseendiEig  the  M^ntaoverty  Whidi  bounds  a 
porti<m  of  it4  w^tern  abore^  and  thto  descending  to  its  lateral 
surface.  Bnt  the  seehe  from  the  terminal  iftlbpe  beloW  is  eztaremely 
fiiie>^^ 

*  To  the  tight  and  left  the  prospeet  is  hiclosed  by  ^  wiirm  green  fir- 
w6od8^  which  touch  either  snow-line  of  th^  glacier^  and  behind  and  aloft 
fhe  view  iii  tenAintted  by  thd  sttipendotu  grtnitie  obelisk  of  Dm,  whieh 
has  scarcely  its  equal  in  the  Alps  for  apparent  insulation  and  steepness ; 
a  moBoHth  by  whose  side  those  of  Egypt  might  stand  literally  lost 
ihroi^^h  insignificance/    . 

I'he  summit  of  the  IVtontanvert  is  about  6300  feet  above  ttie 
levd  of  the  sea^  and  its  ascent  forms  a  pleasant  and  picturesque 
morning  walk  from  the  village  of  Chamouni,  of  which  the  eleva- 
ti<m  is  already  upwards  of  3400  feet.  In  the  days  of  Saussure 
ClffS)  there  was  no  other  shelter  on  the  mountain  than  a  huge 
block  of  granke^  with  an  overhanging  Uce,  the  hollow  portion 
screened  by  a  rude  wall,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a  small 
cloorway.  Such  was  the  ancient  castle  of  the  shepherd  of  Mont-* 
anvert;  A  few  years  later^  we  findi  from  one  of  Link^s  coloured 
views,  thai  a  small  cabm  with  a  wooden  roof  had  been  erected, 
probably  by  an  Englishman,  as  it  bore  ttie  name  of  ^  Blair  s  Hos« 
prtal.'  At  the  period  of  our  own  visit  (in  1816)  there  was  a  sub-, 
stantial  hut,  of  one  apartment,  which  bad  been  built  at  the  ex-r 
pense  of  M.  Desportes^  French  Resident  at  Geneva.     How  long 
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it  cbnfinned  we  cannot  say,  but   Mr.  Forbes  describes  a  far  su- 
perior sort  of  bostelrie : — 

^  The  principal  floor  consists  of  an  ample  public  room,  a  small 
Idtchen,  a  guide's  room,  and  three  bedrooms  for  strangers,  besides  ac- 
commodation below  for  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  of  whom  two 
or  three  remain  here  for  four  months  of  the  year.  This  establishment, 
though  simple  and  unobtrusive,  is  sufficiently  comfortable  and  cleanly, 
and  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
attention  which  I  uniformly  experienced  during  many  weeks*  residence 
in  this  house ;  cold  and  desolate  it  certainly  was  occasionally— in  Sep* 
tember  the  thermometer  fell  to  39^  Fahr.  in  my  bedroom,  and  there  was 
little  choice  of  provisions  beyond  the  excellent  mutton  of  the  Montanvert ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  I  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  the  srrangements  to  the 
bustle  of  the  hotels  of  Chamouni,  whither  I  seldom  resorted  but  under 
stress  of  weather.* — ^p.  74. 

The  building  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  corotnune^  and 
is  let,  with  the  grazing-ground,  for  1400  francs  per  annum.  It 
was  on  the  predpices  of  Trelaporte,  a  mile  or  two  higher  up  the 
glacier,  that  the  Professor  and  his  party  were  the  means  of 
saving  the  life  of  an  American  traveller,  who  had  been  lying  all 
night  on  a  narrow  ledge  (cm  which  he  had  fallen  from  above) 
overhanging  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  the  gajnng  chasms  of  the 
glacier  directly  beneath.  Our  philosopher  says  his  '  nervous  sys- 
tem was  so  greatly  affected,  that  for  a  time  I  doubted  whether 
he  was  not  deranged ;'  but  he  soon  came  to  himself,  and  the  poor 
guides,  who  had  exposed  their  own  lives  with  the  most  admirable 
bravery  in  his  preservation,  found  him  a  genuine  repudiatbr. 

Although  glaciers  are  fed  by  the  snows  which  fall  in  the 
higher  Alpine  regions,  and  of  which  they  are  so  far  the  natural 
outlets,  yet  their  central  and  lower  portions  receive  no  increase 
from  any  snow  which  falls  directly  on  those  portions.  All  that 
snow  is  dissolved  and  disappears  every  season,  just  as  regularly 
as  it  does  from  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground.  A  patch  of 
snow  may  here  and  there  be  seen  within  some  shady,  northern 
nook,  but  its  texture  and  opacity  of  colour  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  the  more  compact  character  and  translucence  of  the  glacier. 
But  as  we  ascend  upon  the  ice,  the  snow  disappears  more  tardily 
from  its  surface,  and  we  finally  of  course  reach  a  point  from 
which  it  never  disappears.  This  is  the  snow-line  of  the  glacier, 
and  it  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  mountain-side.  Here, 
the  Professor  informs  us,  a  marked  change  occurs.  There  is 
frequently  an  insensible  passage  from  perfect  snow  to  perfect  ice : 
but  at  other  times  the  level  of  the  superficial  snow  is  well  marked, 
and  the  ice  occurs  beneath  it.  The  transition  is  supposed  to  be 
effected  in  the  following  manner : — 

The^ 
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'The  8iimmer*8  thaw  percolates  the  snow  to  a  great  depth  with 
nater ;  the  frost  of  the  succeeding  winter  penetrates  far  enough  to  freeze 
it  at  least  to  the  thickness  of  one  year's  fall,  or,  by  being  repeated  in 
two  or  more  years,  consolidates  it  more  effectually »  Thus  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  most  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  alleged  non-existence  of 
glaciers  between  the  tropics,  by  the  fact  that  the  seasons  there  have  no 
considerable  variations  of  temperature,  and  the  thaw  and  frost  do  not 
Separately  penetrate  far  enough  to  convert  the  snow  into  ice.' — p.  31. 

Hence  the  general  absence  of  ice  in  the  higher  portions  of  the 
zone  of  snow  arises,  we  may  say,  rather  from  the  want  of  heat  thaa 
of  cold,  although  upon  the  exposed  summits  of  the  great  moun- 
tains, from  the  stronger  action  of  the  elements,  and  the  influence 
of  the  solar  rays,  the  snow  is  frequently  compact  rather  than  pow- 
dery, or  in  such  places  is  even  converted  into  an  opaque  ice. 

The  glaciers,  then,  being  in  some  way  or  other  slowly  moving 
masses,  or  icy  streams,  which  partially  convey  the  immeasurable 
reservoirs  of  Alpine  snow  into  the  lower  regions,  it  naturally 
became  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such 
majestic  movement. 

The  theory  of  glacier  motion  suggested  by  Gruner,.  and  adc^ted 
by  Saussure,  was  this — that  the  valleys  in  which  glaciers  lie  being 
always  more  or  less  inclined,  their  own  weight  was  sufficient  to 
urge  them  downwards,  pressed  on  moreover  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  winter  snows  of  the  higher  regions — this  sliding  process 
being  facilitated  by  the  fusion  of  the  bottom  of  the  glacier, 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  natural  heat  of  the  earth 
on  which  it  rests.  But  this  theory  of  gravitation,  like  the 
'  sliding-scale  *  of  our  corn-law  politicians,  has  been  contravened, 
and  another,  named  the  '  dilatation  theory,*  substituted  in  its  place. 
This  latter,  if  not  originally  proposed,  has  at  least  been  recently 
brought  forward  in  renewed  strength  and  systematic  form  by  M. 
de  Charpentier.  His  notion  is,  that  the  snow  being  penetrated 
by  water  becomes  gradually  consolidated  ;  that  even  in  the  state 
of  ice  it  continues  permeable  to  water  by  means  of  innumerable 
fissures  which  traverse  its  mass ;  that  these  are  filled  with  fluid 
water  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  water  is  frozen  in  the 
fissures  by  the  nocturnal  cold — thus  producing  by  expansion  a 
force  of  tremendous  power,  by  means  of  which  the  glacier  tends 
to  move  itself  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  down 
the  valley. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  theories,  Mr.  Forbes  very  na- 
turally inquires  how  it  is,  that  a  vast  and  irregular  mass  like  a 
glacier,  with  a  mean  slope  of  only  8^,  and  often  of  less  than  5^, 
can  slide  according  to  the  common  laws  of  gravity  and  friction, 
<iT€r  a  bed  of  uneven,  and  ocMisequently  resisting,  rocky  ground, 
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^id  tbrpngb  «  cbaiipel  «q  aiimoiii  md  ia^ffoivt,  timl  iU  Ksy 
stream  is  often  embayed  in  a  vallejr,  whence  it  eaa  only  escape 
by  an  aperture  of  }ialf  its  actual  width  ?  On  merely  mecfaaniesl 
principles,  motion  under  such  eircumstaaees  seems  impossible; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  even  hewn  stones,  finely  dressed  with 
piane  surfaces,  will  not  s}ide  over  one  another  until  the  flope 
excejsds  30^.  And  if  the  great  glacier  mass  is  actually  sliding  dowfi 
its  bed,  what  prevents  the  acceleration  of  its  movement,-— in  other 
words,  why  does  it  not  result  in  an  avalandie  of  Ae  most  appalling 
and  disastrous  kind  7 

•  The  theory  of  dilatation,  en  thp  ether  faapd,  if  shown  to  be 
founded  on  a  mistake  as  to  a  physical  fact.  According  to  If. 
de  Charpentier,  the  maximum  temperatuve  of  a  glacier  is  32* 
Fahr.,  and  the  water  in  its  fissures  is  kept  liquid  only  by  the 
'^small  quantity  of  heat '  which  teadies  it  by  means  of  surface 
water  and  sunxnmding  air.  f  Take  away  this  sole  c^use  of  heal, 
i,  e.  let  the  surface  be  frosen,  and  the  water  in  |he  ioe  must  con- 
geal.' Mr.  Fwbes  maintains  that  diif  is  a  pnre  fallacy, — the 
latent  heat  of  water  being  entirely  overlooked.  This  latent  hfiai 
expresses  the  fact,  that  where  water  is  reduced  to  32',  it  does  not 
immediately  soli^fy,— *the  abiti?actioa  not  of  a  ^  small  quantity^' 
but  of  a  very  large  quantity  indeed,  being  necessary  to  change 
water  at  Sa*"  into  ioe  at  33''  t— ^ 

*  Admitting  all  the  premises,  the  ice  at  33^  (it  is  allowed  t}iat  in  sum-; 
mer,  during  the  perioa  of  infiltration,  it  cannot  be  lower)  is  traversed  by 
fissures  extending  to  a  great  depth  (for  otherwise  the  dictation  would  be 
only  superficial)  filled  with  water  at  SS"^.  Night  approadies,  and  the 
aurfaee  freeaes,  and  water  ceases  to  b^  eonveyed  to  the  interior.  Then, 
uf^yn  (lie  theorist,  the  w«ter  alr^^Y  in  tb^  previces  and  fissures  ef  the  ige» 
and  iu  contact  ^ith  ice,  instantly  freezes,  ^ot  at  all ;  for  wherp  is  i^  tf 
deposit  thi^  h^t  of  fluidity,  without  which  it  cannot,  under  suy  pirciin^ 
stances,  ^ssuoie  t]i%  splid  form  ?  The  ice  surtrounding  it  panpQt  take  it  ( 
for,  being  already  at  32%  it  would  melt  it.  It  can  only,  therefore,  be 
slowly  conveyed  away  through  the  ice  to  the  surface,  on  the  suppositiofi 
t)iat  the  cold  i^  sufficiently  mtense  and  prolonged  to  reduce  the  upper 
pa^rt  of  the  ice  considerably  below  32**.  The  progress  of  cold  and  con- 
gelation in  a  glacier  will  therefore  be,  in  general,  similar  to  that  in  earth| 
which,  it  is  well  known,  can  be  frozen  to  the  depth  ef  but  a  few  inohes 
in  one  night,  however  intense  the  cold.  Such  a  degree  and  quantity  ef 
freezing  as  can  be  attributed  to  the  eold  ef  a  summer's  night,  must 
therefore  be  absolutely  inefficient  on  the  mass  of  the  glacier. *-rp,  89. 
.  Moreover^  were  this  theory  of  motion  by  eongelatinn  mid  ex- 
pansion true>  how  does  it  happen  that  daring  annuner,  when  the 
diurnal  variations  of  temperature  within  \h»  glaeier  at e  inawwe- 
ciable,  and  we  have  positive  evidence  that  no  internal  oengelatioii 
is  taking  place,  the  motion  should  be  more  rapid  than  at  anyothnr 
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tim^  ?  And  ^b;  if  the  motion  l^ast  ii^  cc/id  weatbeti  wbj^  t\\§ 
iaqre^ife  of  i]ie  glacier  is  tl^e  gr^^t?  W^re  \h\»  dih,^\\Q^ 
theory  the  trae  pap«  i|  8u44^^  ffost  fqllpwiog  wet  weather  would 
giye  l\ie  y^ry  pondition^  of  greatest  ezpansiofi  ai^d  most  rap^d  mO' 
tion  I  but  it  will  b^  ^een  from  Professojr  Fof bes's  tables  of  glat 
cier  motion  (pp.  139-144),  and  from  his  i|cco^f}t  of  an  ez^ix^in^r 
tioQ  of  the  Mer  de  Glac^  (p.  359)}  after  4  weel^  of  prei^iatnre 
^fntef  weather  in  Sept^ber>  pripr  p  wbich  tbe  ice  b^d  \^Qe^ 
completely  saturate  by  we^  wefither,  th^  thp  progress  was  re- 
tarded by  cold,  ai^d  imme^i^tply  advanced  ov^  the  fpti^rn  of  thaw* 
So  ^sQ,  §  rapid  ipovem^n^^  percepUHe  abput  ^be  end  of  June, 
tpp]£  ph^c:^  in  pOE^i}§|ioi)  witb  the  very  hp|  i^ef^tber  wluch  then 
occurred,  just  as  |^  mar]^ed  retardation  fit  the  end  pf  July  ac- 
cofnpanied  a  wee]c  pf  cold.  We  quite  agre^>  tbeUi  with  the 
Professor  ia  thjnViii^g  jU  (^stablisbe<4>  ip  refef ence  to  the  motipi^ 
of  glaciers^r-r 

*  That  thawing  wcfitfaev,  and  a  wet  state  of  the  ice,  eonduces  te  its  ad? 
viHiceroent,  aod  tM  Gal4>  whether  suddeii  pr  prplQ^gedi  pl^eck^  its  pror 
gfess.'— p.  148, 

if,  therefore,  the  state  of  hnkiHtim,  or  wetness  of  the  glacier  be 
the  main  cause  of  its  increased  velocity,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  f  mild  rain,  or  thawing  snow,  produces  the  same  effect  as 
intense  sunshine.^  (p.  ISO.)  But  while  it  may  be  regarded  af 
certain  that  the  motion  of  the  ice  is  greatest  in  warm  and  lei|st  in 
cold  weather^  it  by  no  melons  follows  (though  this  has  been  as- 
sumed) that  in  winter  a  glacier  is  completely  stationary.  The 
Dilatationists,  of  course,  say  in  reference  to  this  alleged  hybemal 
immobility,  that  a  glacier  being  completely  frozen  in  winter, 
cannot  expand  on  account  of  there  being  no  alternation  of  frost 
and  thaw — thus 

*  Le  inouv^ment  des  glaciers  suppose  des  altemances  frt^cjuentes  de 
chaud  et  de  froid.  •  .  •  II  en  r&ulte  que  I'hiver  est  pour  les  glaciers 
rlpogue  de  repas,* — Agassiz, 

*  C'est  un  fait  recounu  et  attested  par  toys  ceuz  qui  demeureqt  dai^s 
leur  voisinage,  que  les  glaciers  restent  pai^aUement  stationnair^s  dans 
cette  saison  (l^iver).* — Charpentier, 

But  Lord  Byron  tells  qui^e  another  story : — 

f  Tl^^  glacier's  cold  apd  restless  mass 
Mqve^  on^furd  day  hy  day  .-* 

pud  i$  is  nvad^fit  tbut  the  pciet  is  i^ight  365  tim^  in  the  year>  while 
a^  fthilpiicqpheri  are  wrongt  in  their  faf{t«,  from  the  end  of  %utunm 
lill  the  begiming  of  ipripg,  and  in  their  theory,  all  the  eeaaons 
roond.  For  it  h^a  bfi^o  recently  and  accurately  ascertained  thai 
the  inotipq  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  winter,  that  is,  frtmi  SOtb  of 
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October  to  4th  of  April,  was  212  feet.  Even  during  the  very 
depth  of  the  season— from  the  12th  of  December  to  the  1 7th  of 
February — the  motion  measured  76  feet — above  13J  inches  daily. 
The  entire  annual  movement  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  is  estimated  at  483  feet,  that  of  the  central  portion  being 
probably  two^fifths  greater. 

This  last  allusion  conducts  us  to  another  point  of  great  import- 
ance. The  generality  of  authors  had  asserted  that  the  sides  of 
these  great  icy  streams  move  faster  than  their  centre.  But  our 
author  fixing  his  telescope  on  one  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
having  previously  painted  a  tall  red  cross  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  upon  the  other,  by  pointing  his  instrument  u}K>n  the  cross, 
and  causing  it  to  describe  a  vertical  circle,  the  velocity  of  the 
intermediate  ice,  also  marked  in  line  at  side  and  centre,  could 
be  accurately  determined  as  it  glided  downwards.  In  this  way 
he  immediately  ascertained  that  a  glacier  stream,  like  that  of  a 
river,  flows  fastest  in  the  centre.  He  has  also  pointed  out  another 
conformable  law,  that  the  parts  at  and  near  the  surface  move  more 
rapidly  than  those  which  lie  closer  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
friction  is  greater.  These  two  tendencies  in  combination  produce 
the  peculiar  elongated  loops  or  parabolic  curves  which  distinguish 
the  structure  of  the  glacier>  as  well  as  the  inward  dip,  or  overlying 
position,  and  eventual  horizontality  of  the  laminse  of  whidi  it  is 
composed.  They  also  explain  the  occurrence,  or  rather  the  form 
and  direction  of  the  Mirt  bands'  upon  the  surface,  and  other 
allied  phenomena,  all  of  them  inconsistent  with  either  the  sliding 
theory  or  that  of  dilatation. 

It  was  the  observance  of  these  curvilinear  forms  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ice  which  first  directed  Professor  Forbes's  attention  to 
the  true  principles  of  glacier  motion.  They  recalled  involuntarily 
the  idea  of  fluid  motion,  so  perfectly  did  they  resemble  the  lines 
formed  by  scum  upon  any  viscous  liquid  when  propelled  along  an 
inclined  trough,  or  those  upon  the  soiled  or  foamy  surface  of 
sluggish  water — the  cause  of  both  of  which  is  well  known  lo  be 
the  difference  of  rapidity  between  the  sides  and  centre.  A  pailful 
of  tbickish  mortar,  a  barrel  of  tar,  a  pot  of  honey,  or  of  any  other 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  matter  poured  down  an  inclined  plane  fur- 
nished with  sides  and  bottom,  will  obey  and  exemplify  the  same 
law.  Now  a  glacier,  though  on  the  whole  rather  hard  as  well  as 
very  cold,  is  composed  not  only  in  some  measure  of  nearly  solid 
ice,  but  also  in  a  still  greater  measure  of  moist  ice,  snow,  slush, 
and  water ;  and  possesses  under  certain  circumstances,  especially 
when  much  saturated  with  moisture, '  a  rude  flexibility,'  sensible 
even  to  the  hand.  The  reflection,  therefore,  naturally  occurred : 
it  is  not  only  probable  that  such  would  be  the  motion  of  any  semi- 
fluid 
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fluid  or  pasty  mass  placed  in  the  conditions  of  the  glacier,  but  it 
is  certain,  from 

*  my  own  experiments  already  detailed,  that  the  actual  motion  is  such 
as  we  have  supposed  it  to  be ;  it  does  move  faster  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  sides ;  it  is  no  hypothesis  to  say  that  the  glacier  moves  as  a  viscous 
or  pasty  mass  would  move — for  we  know  that  opposite  the  Montanvert 
the  motion  of  the  ice  at  the  centre  of  the  glacier  is  two-fifUis  greater  than 
at  even  a  very  sensible  distance  from  the  bank.' — p.  176. 

Professor  Forbes's  own  theory  of  glacier  motion  is  therefore 
this: — A  glacier  is  an  imperfect  fluid,  or  viscous  body,  which  is  urged 
down  slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its 
parts : — and  he  illustrates  and  explains  this  view  by  such  a  variety 
of  practical  proofs  and  observations  as  to  set  the  matter,  though  a 
moving  one,  at  rest  for  ever. 

The  ice  of  glaciers^  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  not  uni- 
formly transparent.  But  although  in  many  places  porous  and  full 
of  air-bubbles,  and  these  may  result  from  the  freezing  of  snow 
imbibed  with  water,  it  is  not  granular.  Thin  plates  of  compact 
ice,  blue  and  transparent,  alternate  with  other  lamime,  also  firm 
and  perfect,  bnt  pervaded  by  multitudinous  air-globules,  which 
bestow  npcm  it  a  semi-opaque  aspect.  It  b  the  alternation  of 
these  bands  or  veins  of  different  texture  that  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  what  is  called  the  ribboned  structure  of  the  glacier.  If 
we  take  up  a  piece  of  this  veined  or  chalcedony  kind  of  ice,  and 
look  through  it  across  the  direction  of  the  structure,  it  seems 
opaque  or  dim ;  but  if  we  hold  it  in  another  direction,  and  look 
parallel  to  the  plates,  we  shall  then  perceive  that  the  obscure 
portions  alternate  with  others  of  glassy  clearness.  This  peculiar 
structure  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  due  to  the  formation  of 
fissures  in  the  aerated  ice  or  consolidated  snow  of  the  glacier,  after- 
wards filled  by  water  frozen  during  winter  into  clear  or  compact 
ice^  As  the  general  mass  does  not  move  with  uniform  velocity  in 
its  transverse  section,  where  every  line  of  particles  has  a  velocity 
proper  to  its  own  position  in  the  icy  stream,  innumerable  rents 
or  nssures  must  take  place,  with  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  its 
motion,  and  these  fissures, 

•  becoming  filled  with  water,  and  ultimately  frozen  during  winter,  will 
produce  the  appearance  of  bands  traversing  the  general  mass  of  the  ice, 
having  a  different  texture.' 

Although  this  structure  seems  to  have  been  noted  in  an  unpub- 
lished memoir  by  M.  Guyot,  of  Neufch^tel,  some  years  ago,  as 
an  insulated  fact  in  the  history  of  the  glacier  of  the  Gries,  and 
had  been  privately  recorded  by  Sir  David  Brewster  so  far  back 
as  1814,  Professor  Forbes  was  the  first  to  draw  public  attention 
to  its  importance  and  generality. 
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Th^^e  veins  appear,  in  a  genetal  way,  to  be  pdrallel  to  the 
fides  of  the  glacier,  but  this  is  only  because  the  branches  of  th6 
Curves  which  represent  their  real  forms  merge  into  parallelism 
idong  shore,  as  they  actually  Converge  from  either  side  to  a  poini 
in  the  cehtrej  the  direction  of  structure  there  for  a  short  space 
Ibeing  across  the  strata,  and  at  the  same  time  dipping  inwards  at 
a  considerable  angle. 

The  phenomena  called  '  dirt  bands  *  seem  also  to  result  from  a 
corresponding  structure  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  as  their  form  and 
character  illustrate  both  the  structure  and  movement  of  glaciers, 
we  shall  quote  the  Professor*s  account  of  the  way  in  which  they 
first  attracted  his  attention : — 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Julvt  I  walked  up  the  hill  of  Charmoz 
to  a  height  of  600  or  700  feet  aboye  the  Montanvert,  or  about  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  glacier.  The  tints  of  sunset  were  cast  in  a  glorious 
mafiner  over  the  distant  mountains,  whilst  the  glacier  was  thrown  into  com- 
tarative  shadow.  This  condition  of  half  illumination  is  far  more  proper 
ibr  distinguishing  feeble  shades  of  colour  on  a  very  white  surface  like  that 
ef  k  glaciet  than  the  broad  day.  Accotdingly,  Whilst  revolving  in  my 
mitid,  dufidg  this  evening's  stroll,  the  singular  problems  of  the  i^world, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a  very  pecohar  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
ioe,  whidi  I  Was  certain  that  I  now  saw  for  tbt  first  time.  It  conststed 
of  a  series  of  nearlv  hyperbolic  brownish  bands  in  the  glacier,  the  curves 
pointing  downwards,  and  the  two  branches  mingling  indiscriminately 
with  the  moraines,  presenting  an  appearance  of  a  succession  of  waves 
some  hundred  feet  apart.  They  were  evidently  distinguished  from  the 
ffeneral  mass  of  the  glacier  by  discoloration  of  some  kind,  and  indeed 
they  had  the  appearance  of  being  supernumerary  moraines  of  a  cur^* 
vilinear  form,  detached  from  the  principal  moraines,  and  uniting  in  the 
^ntre  of  the  glacier.  Although  this  was  my  first  idea,  I  was  satisfied, 
from  the  general  knowledge  which  I  then  had  of  the  direction  of  the 
**  veined  structure  "  of  the  ice^  that  these  discoloured  bands  probably  fol- 
lowed that  direction ;  and,  accordingly,  neit  day  I  carefttUy  examined 
^  the  savfitce  of  the  ice,  with  the  view  of  determining,  if  possible,  their 
eonnexion  and  course,  being  weU  satisfied  that  this  new  appearance  was 
one  of  great  importance,  alti^ough,  from  the  two  circumstances  of  being 
best  seen  at  a  distance  or  considerable  height,  and  in  a  feeble  or  slanting 
light,  it  had  very  naturally  been  overlooked,  both  by  myself  and  others.' 
—p.  162. 

Our  author  had  often  observed  that  certain  parts  of  the  ice 
were  dirty  and  others  dean ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  examined 
its  surface  minutely  on  the  25th  of  July,  that  he  discovered  that 
the  'dirt  bands,*  as  he  calls  them  (we  wish  they  had  an  equally 
accurate  yet  more  euphonious  name),  had  a  definite  position  upon 
the  glacier,  and  a  regular  recurrence.  He  had  now  Ho  difficulty^ 
whilst  examining  the  ice  when  on  its  surface,  in  ascertaining 
whether  he  was  standing  upon  one  of  the  said  ^  dirt  bands '  or  on 
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clean  ice,  althoti^li,  ffom  the  inequalitieff  of  the  i^rface  stnd  the 
Ideal  effects  of  Ugnt,  it  would  hdve  been  impossible  to  have  traced 
out  step  by  step  the  forms  of  the  discolorations.  They  resemble 
the  'blind  pathi'  oil  moors— very  apparent  from  a  distance^  btit 
lost  when  we  stdtid  Upon  them : — 

*  The  cause  of  the  discoloration  was  the  next  point  j  and  iny  exami- 
nation satisfied  me  that  it  was  not,  properly  speakhig,  a  diversion  of  the 
tnoraine,  but  that  the  p&rticles  of  eatth  ind  sand,  ot  diflintegrated  fofck, 
which  the  winds  and  avalanches  and  Water-rnns  spread  over  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  ite,  found  a  lodgmerU  m  those  portions  of  the  glacier 
where  the  ice  Was  most  porous,  and  that  consequently  the  dirt-bands 
were  merely  indices  of  a  pectdiarfy  porous  veined  structure  tratersing 
the  nuus  of  the  glacier  in  these  directions.  A  most  patient  examination 
of  the'  structure  of  the  ice  opposite  the  Montanvert  satisfied  me  com- 
pletely of  the  parallelism  of  the  **  veined  structure  '*  to  the  **  dirt  bands ;" 
the  former  was  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and  some  more  general  c&use,  yet 
to  be  explained,  occasioned  the  ahernation  of  the  porous  veins  at  certain 
intervals  along  the  glacier.' — ^p.  163. 

The  Professor  deems  it  not  improbable  that  the  recurrence  of 
these  beds  of  more  Or  less  porous  structure  to  which  the  dirt  bands 
are  due,  mAj  depend  in  some  way  upon  the  season  of  their  first 
consolidation  in  the  higher  gloder,  and  that  this  character  beings 
though  modified^  preserved  throughout  their  future  eotirse,  may 
eause  the  reenrrence  of  the  porous  bands  at  annual  intervals;  so 
that  they  may  actually  represent  the  'annual  rings*  of  growth, 
and  the  intervals  between  them  the  yearly  progress  of  the  glacifer 
at  any  point  But  many  circumstances  tend  to  show  that  at  least 
the  ordinary  veined  structure  is  developed  during  the  downward 
prc^ess  of  the  ice^  that  it  is  subject  to  variations  according  to  the 
conditions  of  its  course^  and  that  it  cannot  be  referred  in  any  wa^ 
to  the  snoW-beds  of  the  tuM,  or  head  of  the  glacier,  or  to  any  pn- 
mitive  conformation  whatever. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  surface  of  a  glacier  becomes  depressed 
or  lowered  in  summer^  and  that  there  is  during  that  season  a  great 
waste  of  its  generid  substance,  without  any  increase  either  from 
Ixmgelatioil  or  any  other  cause.  The  sun  melts,  and  the  tain 
Washes  away  its  superficies ;  a  thousand  tiny  rills  erode  its  chilly 
walls,  and  hide  their  glittering  radiance  ^mid  the  dim  seclusion  of 
its  icy  chambers;  sub-glacial  streams  flow  unseen  and  silently 
beneath  its  ponderous  mass ;  while  the  genial  bosom  of  mother 
earth  herself  assists  the  fusion  even  of  (he  deepest  portions.  All 
these  causes  combined  produce  a  kind  of  collapse  in  the  summer 
season  amounting  to  a  depression  of  several  inches  in  a  day.  No\V, 
it  has  been  inferred,  in  accordance  with  the  dilatation  theory,  that 
while  the  surface  of  a  glacier  continually  wastes,  it  is  at  the  same 
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.  time  heaved  bodilj  upwards,  so  that  its  absolute  level  remains  un- 
chaiiged«  But  Professor  Forbes  has  proved  by  experimental  ob- 
servation, that  the  surface  of  the  ice  near  the  side  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  was  lowered  upwards  of  ttoenty-Jive  feet  between  the  26th 
June  and  the  16th  September,  and  to  a  still  greater  depth 
towards  the  centre.  It  is  the  annual  congelation,  that  is,  the  conti- 
nuous and  prolonged  cold  of  winter,  which  freezing  the  water  of 
glaciers,  increases  their  dimensions ;  but  the  effect  of  this  admitted 
dilatation  is  not  to  shift  the  mass  of  ice  onwards  by  causing  it  to 
slide  upon  its  bed^  but  to  enlarge  it  in  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance, that  is,  vertically,  and  so  increase  its  thickness. 

Although  the  ice  of  every  portion  of  a  glacier  is  changing  from 
year  to  year,  each  successive  season  presents  in  the  same  place  a 
surface  so  similar  to  its  former  state^  that 

*  an  experienced  guide  will  make  his  way  over  the  ice  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  seem  to  avoid  the  same  crevices,  whilst  he  is,  in  fact,  walking 
upon  ice  wholly  changed ;  that  is,  which  has  replaced  in  position  the  ice 
of  the  previous  year,  which  has  been  pushed  onwards  by  the  progressive 
movement  of  the  glacier.  This  is  a  fact  which,  though  generally  enough 
admitted,  has  not  yet  excited  sufficient  attention.' — p.  78. 

•  Every  year,  and  year  after  year,  the  water-courses  follow  the  same 
,  lines  of  direction ;  their  streams  are  precipitated  into  the  heart  of  the 
glacier  by  vertical  funnels  called  *^  moulins,"  at  the  very  same  points ; 
the  fissures,  though  forming  very  different  angles  with  the  axis  or  sides 
of  the  glacier  at  different  points  of  its  length,  opposite  the  same  point, 
.  are  always  similarly  disposed ;  the  same  parts  of  the  glacier,  relatively 
to  fixed  rocks,  are  every  year  passable,  and  the  same  parts  are  traversed 
.by  innumerable  fissures.  Yet  the  solid  ice  of  one  year  is  the  fissured  ice 
of  the  next,  and  the  very  ice  which  this  year  forms  the  walls  of  a  **mou- 
lin  "  will  next  year  be  some  hundred  feet  farther  forward,  and  without 
perforation,  whilst  the  cascade  remains  immoveable,  or  sensibly  so,  with 
reference  to  fixed  objects  around.  All  these  facts,  attested  by  long  and 
invariable  experience,  prove  that  the  ice  of  the  glaciers  is  insensibly  and 
continually  moulding  itself  under  the  influence  of  external  circumstances, 
of  which  the  principal,  be  it  remarked,  is  its  own  weight  affecting  its 
figure,  in  connexion  with  the  surfaces  over  which  it  passes,  and  between 
which  it  struggles  onwards.  It  ii,  in  this  respect,  absolutely  comparable 
to  the  water  of  a  river,  which  has  here  its  deep  pools,  here  its  constant 
eddy,  continually  changing  in  substance,  yet  ever  the  same  in  form.'— 
p.  411. 

'  These  facts,  and  many  others,  are  adverse  both  to  the  modern 
theory  of  downward  motion  by  dilatation,  and  to  the  older  one 
of  the  gravitation  of  a  rigid  sliding  mass;  but  they  are  all  har- 
moniously conformable  to  Professor  Forbes's  plastic  or  viscous 
views  of  a  glacier,  which  he  regards  not  as  a  mass  of  solid  ice, 
but  as  a  compound  of  ice  and  water,   more  or  less  yielding, 
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according  to  its  state  of  wetness  or  infiltration.  He  has  shown 
that  its  motions  are  regulated  exactly  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  motion  of  fluids,  that  is,  that  its  movement  is  less 
rapid  at  the  sides  than  centre,  in  consequence  of  being  retarded 
by  friction ;  that  when  embayed  by  rocks  it  accumulates  like  the 
waterpools  of  a  river,  while  its  declivity  and  velocity  diminish 
together,  the  latter  increasing  when  it  passes  down  a  steep,  or 
issues  from  a  broad  expanse  by  a  narrow  outlet;  that  when 
rendered  more  fluid  by  heat,  its  motion  is  increased — ^when  made 
more  solid  by  cold,  retarded;  that  its  pace  is  more  rapid  in 
summer,  because  that  is  the  season  of  greatest  fluidity ;  but  that 
it  is  not  stationary  in  winter,  because  the  frost  of  that  season 
does  not  penetrate  the  ice,  any  more  than  it  does  the  ground, 
except  to  a  limited  extent;  and  that,  although  it  moves  fastest  in 
warm  weather  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  heat  filling  the  cradcs 
and  crevices  with  water,  the  proportion  of  velocity  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  or  accord  with  the  proportion  of  heat,  because  a  sud- 
den thaw  after  a  fall  of  surface  snow  in  September  would  produce 
the  same  effect  as  a  greater  increase  of  warmth  without  the  pre- 
vioas  fall,  and  so  a  cloudy  summer  day  with  heavy  rain  will  acce- 
lerate the  movement  as  much,  or  it  may  be  more,  than  a  sunny 
dry  one.  He  has  pointed  out  the  peculiar  and  pervading  veined 
or  ribboned  structure  of  the  ice,  and  explained  how  that  structure 
is  chiefly  developed  in  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  glacier, 
independent  of  any  character  traceable  to  the  original  mode  of 
deposition  of  either  ice  or  snow  in  its  higher  sources,  bot  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  locally  destroyed^  and  renewed  again  in  its 
downward  course ;  and  that  its  formation  is  consequently  connected 
with  the  different  rates  of  motion  of  the  different  parts,  these  rates 
being  demonstrated  by  the  parabolic  or  curvilinear  forms  which 
indicate  the  alternations  of  opacity  and  translucence,  and  which 
themselres  result  from  crevices  formed  by  the  forced  separation  of  a 
half  rigid  mass,  whose  parts  are  compelled  to  move  with  different 
veiocUies,  beeoining  inJiUrated  with  water,  and  frozen  during  winter's 
cold.  The  important  observation  of  the  rapid  declension  of  the 
summer  surface  of  the  glacier  has  been  already  noticed,  and  we 
shall  here  close  our  account  of  this  branch  of  the  more  strictly 
scientific  portion  of  the  volume. 

The  extraordinary  geological  agency  and  influence  of  existing 
glaciers  in  conveying  away  detached  masses  of  rock,  and  grooving 
and  grinding  the  surface  of  those  in  situ —nnd  the  theory  deduced 
from  the  observation  of  these  acting  causes,  of  the  prodigious 
power  of  ancient  and  now  extinct  glaciers  of  gigantic  size,  as  the 
means  by  which  enormous  insulated  blocks  have  been  at  some 
former,  though  by  no  meaois  excessively  remote  period,  transported 
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aoim  ic^  cntdle  from  ^heir  original  granitic  bed,  and  deposited 
^iXej  a  journey  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles  upon  mountain  slopes  of 
weo^ndary  limestone-^ Uiese  and  other  kindred  subjects,  so  ably 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  Professor  Forbes,  we  must  also  leave, 
for  the  present,  in  bis  own  pages. 

We  snail  now  present  a  few  poUces  regarding  the  general  fjBa- 
lores  of  the  neighbouring  Alpine  districts,  as  the  valley  of  Cba*^ 
mouni,  although  the  most  faqaous  and  best-frequented  highway  to 
Mont  Blanc  is,  pf  pourse,  only  one  out  of  many  wonders.  The 
tour  or  circuit  pf  that  mighty  mountain,  beginning  and  ending  witl^ 
the  village  of  Ch^onouni,  eidiibits  scenery  of  the  most  admirable 
and  varied  character.  Descending  by  the  banks  of  the  Arve,  and 
passing  the  fine  glacier  des  Bossons,  the  lower  extremity  of  w^ich 
IS  probably  now  not  less  than  5000  feet  below  the  level  of  perpe^, 
loal  snoVt  the  traveller  turns  leftwards  by  the  Yallee  de  Mony oie, 
awi  posses  the  south-western  shoulder  of  Mont  Blanc  by  the  Col 
du  Bonbomme,  one  of  the  most  dreary  passes  in  the  Alps.  With 
a  strong  west  wind  the  snow  is  here  raised  into  frightful  eddi^ 
called  tourmaites  by  the  French,  and  ffuxen  in  the  German  Alps. 
The  passage  is,  therefore,  greatly  dreaded  by  the  guides  in  b^d 
weather.  Two  English  travellers  lost  their  lives  while  attempting 
it  some  seasons  back.  The  summit  presents  a  wide  view  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Tarentaiset  The  moimtains  of  the  Ujqper  I^ere  are 
full  in  view,  and  '  m  «bape  wad  gesture  prpudly  eminent/  risef 
tbe  Aig^le  de  la  Vazv^ire,  a  snow-plad  pyramidal  summit  of  a 
SKost  striking  aspect.  In  front  ia  the  wild  dew  valley  of  Bonne- 
val,  an  uninhabited  gorge  which  extends  to  pourg  St.  Mauriqe, 
ind  by  that  route  may  be  reached  the  pass  of  the  little  St.  Ber- 
Ittrd.  But  the  traveller  to  the  AUee  Blanche  will  proceed  by  the 
Chalets  of  Motet,  and  cross  the  Col  de  la  SeigQe,  of  which  the 
ascent  is  e^ay  though  tedious.  Its  elevation  is  something  more 
tb^  8400  feet  abov^  the  sea>  and  the  vast  western  #teeps  pf  Mont 
Blanc  are  seen  descending  to  the  leftwards.  The  bottom  pf 
the  valley  is  not  more  than  4000  |eet  above  the  sea,  and  clos^ 
upon  it  rises  the  great  mountain,  composed  npt  certainly  of  a 
single  and  unbroken  precipice,  but  yet  of  a  steep  and  savage  m^ss 
of  rock,  of  11,700  ieet  of  vertical  height,  on  which  even  the  snow, 
cannot  lie  except  in  patches.  The  aspect  of  Mont  Bl^c  is,  there^ 
ioore,  lar  more  grand  and  imponng  from  this  i^de  than  from  Cha- 
monni,  where  the  eye,  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  dist^ce,  mis- 
conceives the  height.  But  berides  these  Alpine  views,  the  AUee 
Blanche  if  glorious  for  its  glaciers.  Its  entii*e  extent  is  traversed 
in  the  way  to  Courmayeur,  which  is  not  more  tbai^  a  ^ve  hours* 
walk  from  the  summit  of  the  Col,  and  al^d^  a  good  bead-quarter 
for  those  who  desire  to  explore  the  woRdepf  pf  th^  ice  world  oq 
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t}ie  foutbreiMiteTn  sides  of  Mont  Blanc.  '  I  am  acquainted/  sajf 
Captain  Basil  Hallj  '  with  only  one  scene  in  the  world  which  can 
pretend  to  rival,  in  natural  msignificence,  the  Glacier  de  Miage  •  )[ 
mean  the  Falls  of  Niagara/  Professor  Forbes,  who  traversed  tha| 
glacier  in  several  directions^  sajs :- — 

^  Its  immense  exteut  deceives  the  eye  as  to  its  inequalities;  and 
I  scaircely  ever  rememl?er  tp  have  had  a  more  laborious  or  rougher 
walk  than  the  traverse  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Glacier  de  Miage,  which 
I  ^[^llowed  down  its  centre  to  the  spot  where,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  eye- 
sketch,  it  divides  into  two  branches.  This  icy  torrent,  as  spread  out 
into  the  Allt^  Blanche,  appeared  to  me  to  be  three  and  a  half  miles  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  wide ;  but  I  am  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  these 
measures.  After  struggling  for  a  long  time  among  fissures  and  moraines, 
J  at  length  mounted  a  heap  of  blocks  higher  than  the  rest,  and  surveyed 
at  leisure  the  wonderful  scene  of  desolation,  which  might  compare  to 
that  of  chaos,  around  me.  The  fissures  were  numerous  and  large»  n^| 
r^ular,  lijce  those  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  tr^ersing  the  ice  laterally,  bi^ 
so  uneven,  and  at  such  angles,  as  often  to  leave  nothing  like  a  plain 
SurfJEUie  to  the  ice,  but  a  series  of  unformed  ridges,  like  the  heaving  of  % 
sluggish  mass  struggling  with  intestine  commotion,  and  tossing  about 
over  its  surface,  as  if  in  sport,  the  stunendous  blocks  of  granite  which 
half  choke  its  crevasses,  and  tp  which  tne  traveller  i?  often  dad  to  cling 
when  the  glacier  itself  yields  him  no  further  passage.  It  is  dien  that 
he  surveys  with  astonishment  the  strange  law  of  the  ice  world,  that 
stones  always  falling  seem  never  to  be  absorbed — that,  like  the  fabl^ 
6f  6is3rphus  reversed,  the  lumbering  mass,  ever  falling,  never  arrives  at 
the  bottom,  but  seems  urged  by  an  unseen  force  still  to  ride  on  ^ 
bluest  pinnades  of  the  rugged  smrfaee ;  but  let  the  p^d^trian  bewart 
how  he  trusts  to  these  huge  masses,  or  coi^siders  thjsm  as  stable.  Yof^def 
huge  rocky  which  seems  **  fixed  as  Snowdon,"  and  which  interrupts  faif 
path  along  a  narrow  ridge  of  ice,  having  a  gulf  on  either  hancu  i^  sq 
nicely  poised,  "  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch."  that  the  fall  of  ^ 
pebble,  or  the  pressure  of  a  passing  foot,  will  shove  it  into  one  or  other 
abyss,  and  the  chances  are,  may  carry  him  along  with  it.  Let  him  be- 
ware, too,  how  he  treads  on  that  grayelly  bank,  which  seems  to  ofkr  a 
rough  and  sure  footing,  for  underneath  there  is  certain  to  be  the  most 
pellucid  ice;  and  a  light  footstep  there,  which  might  not  disturb  a 
rocking-stone,  is  pregnant  with  danger.  All  is  on  the  eve  of  motion; 
Let  him  sit  a  while,  as  I  did,  on  the  moraine  of  Miage,  and  watch  tha 
silent  energy  of  the  ice  and  sun.  No  anin^fil  tvtsf  passes*  hut  yet  $hf 
stillness  of  de$th  is  not  there :  the  ice  hp  cracking  and  straining  on« 
wards — the  gravel  slides  over  the  bed  to  which  it  was  frozen  during  the 
night,  but  now  lubricated  by  the  effect  of  sunshine.  The  fine  san(f^ 
detached,  loosens  the  gravel  which  it  supported,  the  graypl  the  little 
fragmepts,  and  the  Jittle  fragments  the  great,  till,  after  some  preliminary 
noise,  the  thunder  of  clashing  rocks  is  heard,  which  settle  into  the 
bottom  of  some  crevasse,  and  sll  again  is  still/ — p.  19?. 


At  sofne  distance  dowp  the  valley  ^ees  appeiu:  on  both  j^ides^ 
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and  especially  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mont  Chetif>  called  the 
Pain  de  Sucre.  There  the  wooded  pathway  leading  to  Cour- 
mayeur  show8>  eren  before  emerging  from  the  pines,  through 
perpendicular  stems^  and  here  and  there  between  masses  of 
sombre  foliage,  the  dazzling  gleam  of  the  great  glacier  of  La 
Brcnva^  one  of  the  most  magnificent  among  the  Alps.  It  is  also 
very  accessible^  descending  far  into  the  valley,  and  may  be  finely 
seen  from  the  mule  road  which  traverses  the  A114e  Blanche.  It 
exhibits  the  veined  structure  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  the 
alternate  bands  of  bluish  green  and  greenish  white  bestow  upon 
it  a  most  beautiful  aspect.  It  is  known  to  have  increased  enor- 
mously since  the  days  of  De  Saussure.  About  twenty-four  years 
ago  it  attained  so  great  a  height  as  partially  to  dislocate  a  rocky 
promontory^  and  destroy  a  chapel — the  latter,  from  the  dangerous 
state  to  which  it  was  reduc«l,  requiring  to  be  taken  down,  and  re- 
constructed in  another  place.  The  seasons  had  been  compara- 
tively rather  cold  for  several  years,  and  there  had  no  doubt  been 
also  a  greater  fall  of  snow  than  usual  in  the  higher  regions.  The 
tradition  of  the  country  is,  indeed,  that  at  a  more  remote  period 
this  glacier  did  not  at  all  occupy  even  the  bottom  of  the  valley ; 
but  on  a  certain  15th  of  July  (St.  Maigaret's  day),  the  natives 
of  St.  Jean  de  Pertus^  a  village  which  was  then  overhung  by  this 
glacier  of  La  Brenva,  instead  of  keejung  the  fete,  thought 
proper  to  make  their  hay  while  the  sun  shone — a  sacrilegious 
occupation,  which  was  speedily  punished — for  next  day  the  glacier 
descended  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  and  swallowed  them  up, 
with  all  their  goods  and  chattels.  The  guides  declare  that  an 
individual  still  living  at  Courmayeur  went,  when  a  child,  with 
other  chihlren,  for  devotional  purposes  to  the  chapel  of  Bcrrier, 
which  overlooks  the  glacier,  and  there  he  heard  the  low  sweet 
chaunting  of  vespers  from  beneath  the  ice,  and  saw  a  radiant  pro- 
cession issue  from  and  return  within  its  crystal  archways.  But 
such  sights  are  seldom  vouchsafed  to  natural  philosophers. 

Courmayeur  is  the  highest  considerable  village  in  the  great 
valley  of  Aosta.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  exquisite  freshness 
and  ptirity  of  its  atmosphere;  and  as  it  also  possesses  mineral 
springs,  it  is  much  frequented  by  the  Piedmontese  in  summer.  It 
forms  an  excellent  station  for  a  glacier-exploring  pedestrian,  being 
so  near  the  opening  to  the  Allee  Blanche,  and  its  great  prolonga- 
tion, Val  Ferret.  One  of  the  most  noted  excursions  from  this 
quarter  is  the  ascent  of  the  Cramont,  a  mountain  which  commands 
a  complete  view  of  all  the  southern  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  adjoining  chain ;  and  on  the  road  towards  it,  on  descending 
from  La  Thuille,  there  is  a  magnificent  burst  of  Alpine  scenery, 
just  where  the  Aiguille  du  Geant,  the  Grande  Jorasse  (a  peak  of 
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13,496  feet  in  height)^  and  the  entire  eastern  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc^  come  first  in  view. 

But  a  more  remarkable  and  much  more  arduous  undertaking 
may  be  accomplished  from  Courmayeur,  by  those  who  wish  to 
try  a  near  cut  to  Chamouni — that  is,  by  crossing  the  shoulder  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  descending  to  the  Mer  de  Glace  by  the  passage 
of  the  Col  du  Geant.  The  great  mountain  mass  of  which  Mont 
Blanc  and  its  tributary  heights  are  composed  may  be  said  to  form 
an  oval  group^  extending  from  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  on  the 
south-west^  to  the  Mount  Catogne,  above  Martigny,  on  the  north- 
east, a  distance  of  about  thirty  EngUsh  miles ;  while  the  trans- 
verse distance  from  Courmayeur  to  Chamouni  is  not  more  than 
thirteen  miles.  The  most  direct  passage  is  by  the  Col  du  Geant, 
which  forms  the  crest  of  the  chain ;  and  notwithstanding  its  enor- 
mous elevation,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  more  frequented 
but  for  the  dangerous  character  of  the  Glacier  du  Tacul  (an  upper 
arm  of  the  Mer  de  Glace)  upon  its  northern  side.  Although 
there  is  a  tradition  of  its  having  been  more  open  in  ancient  times, 
it  had  certainly  been  deemed  impracticable  for  centuries ;  and  so 
late  as  1781,  M.  Bourrit,  referring  to  its  crevasses,  has  observed, 
'  EUes  sont  si  effroyables  qu*elles  font  d&sesperer  de  relrouver 
jamais  la  route  qui  condubait  k  la  Val  d'Aostc.*  Indeed,  it  was 
only  in  the  fourth  volume  of  De  Saussure  s  *  Voyages  '  (1788), 
that  that  author  talks  of  *  la  route  nouvellement  deoouverte ' 
from  Chamouni  to  Courmayeur.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  danger,  of  this  pass,  when  we  menUon  that 
these  thirteen  miles  usually  occupy  the  traveller  for  a  couple  of 
days,  one  entire  night  being  spent  without  protection  on  the  snow ; 
but  Professor  Forbes  took  the  plan  of  starting,  after  a  few  hours 
previous  repose,  during  the  night,  so  as  to  reach  the  Col  soon 
after  sunrise. 

'  Being  fairly  on  foot  at  thirty  minutes  past  one,  a.m.,  of  the  23rd 
July,  my  ill  humour '  [he  had  been  previously  a  little  ruffled  by  the 
presentation  of  a  supplementary  bill,  when  he  believed  himself  to  have 
settled  all  just  claims  the  evening  before]  '  was  soon  dissipated  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene  which  the  valley  of  Courmayeur  presented. 
The  full  moon  was  riding  at  its  highest  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  air  calm 
and  slightly  fresh,  blowing  very  gently  down  the  valley.  The  villi^e 
and  neighbourhood  lay,  of  course,  in  all  the  stillness  of  the  dead  of 
night;  and  as  I  headed  our  little  caravan,  and  walked  musingly  up  the 
famiUar  road  which  led  to  the  All(^  Blanche  and  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc 
— that  vast  wall  of  mountain,  crowned  with  its  eternal  glaciers,  seemed 
to  raise  itself  aloft,  and  to  close  in  the  narrow  and  half-shaded  valley  of 
Courmayeur,  verdant  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  and  smelling 
freshly  after  the  lately  fallen  rain.  Of  all  the  views  in  the  Alps,  few, 
if  any,  can  in  my  mind* be  compared  with  the  majesty  of  this ;  and  seen 
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at  8Uoh  a  moment,  and  with  the  pleasing  excitement  of  thinlpng  that 
within  a  few  hours  I  hoped  to  be  standing  on  the  very  icy  battlement^ 
which  now  rose  so  proudly  and  so  inaccessibly,  it  may  be  believed  that 
I  had  never  before  regarded  it  with  so  much  complacency.' — ^p.  220. 

Having  crossed  the  stream  which  descends  from  the  Val  de 
Ferret,  be  ascended  by  Mount  Frety;  and  having  passed  over  tbo 
top  of  that  mountain^  he  gained  the  base  of  the  chief  ascent,  after 
not  more  tbai^  three  hours'  continuous  walking.  There  he  and  hif 
companions  (one  guide  apd  ai)  a3sistant)  halted,  at  half-past  four; 
to  breakfast  by  a  spring.  After  this  thp  accent  began  in  earnest, 
anc}  now  all  vestige  of  grass  or  herbage  disappeared.  Keeping 
upon  ^,  rugged  ridge,  they  climbed  patiently  among  masses  of  b^re 
rock,  toi^ching  the  snow  only  at  a  smgle  point,  and  that  only  for  a 
few  paces.  Th.ey  gained  a  sjimmit  station  (11,140  feet  in  height) 
soon  after  geven,  a.m* 

*  It  is  very  rare  to  be  at  this  elevation  at  so  early  an  hour  as  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  ^till  rarer  to  combine  this  essential  for  a  distant  pror 
spect  with  such  magnificent  weather  as  the  day  afforded.  The  atmos- 
nnere  was  perhaps,  as  the  event  proved,  too  clear  for  very  permanently 
fine  weather— not  a  cloud,  not  even  a  vapour,  being  visible.  The  air  of 
this  lofty  region  was  in  (he  most  tranqml  state.  Range  over  range  of 
the  Alpsi  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  rose  before  us,  with  a  perfect 
definition  up  to  the  extreme  limit  which  the  actual  horizon  permitted  us 
to  see.  Never  in  my  li^  have  I  seen  a  distant  mountain  view  in  the 
porfeetion  that  I  did  this ;  and  yet  I  have  often  been  upon  the  alert  to 
gain  the  summits  before  the  hazy  veil  of  day  had  apr^  itielf.  Per* 
haps  it  enhanced  my  admii^on  of  the  scene  that  a  great  part  of  the 
labyrinth  of  mountains  were  famiUar  in  their  forms  to  ^y  eye,  and  that 
from  having  penetrated  many  of  their  recesses  in  different  ioumeys,  this 
wide  glance  filled  my  mind  with  a  pleasing  confusion  of  the  images  of 
grandeur  and  beauty  which  had  been  labonously  gathered  during  many 
pedestrian  tours,  whose  course  and  bounds  I  now  overlooked  at  a 
glance.'— p.  225. 

Our  author  then  describes  the  vastness  of  the  panoramic  view 
arQund  him,  i^ming  the  giant  peaks  and  Alpine  ranges  in  suc- 
cession— the  inaccessible  obelisk  of  Mount  Cervin  or  the  Mutter? 
horn,  a  poipted  rock  not  a  tjiousand  feet  lower  than  Mont  Blafic 
itself,  and  certainly  Qxm  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  object^  of 
the  Alpine  world — the  entire  mass  of  the  many-headed  Monte 
Rosa,  subdued  and  beautified  by  the  blue  aerial  tint  of  distance— 
the  jagged  rocks  of  the  Valpelline,  guarding,  as  it  were,  a  woild 
of  snow — the  stern  grey  masses  of  Champorcher — the  white  wastes 
of  the  Ruitor — the  Aiguille  de  la  Vanoire,  a  lofty  and  conspicu- 
ous peak — and  westward  and  beyond,  in  clear  perspective,  the 
nu>re  distapt  ranges  of  Mqun^  Thabor,  i^ep^r^ing  the  valleys  of 
the  Arc  an^  Dur^ncerr-jS^voy  from  Fr^ni^.     iThep  l^neath  his 
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feefc  ^t  the  base  of  a  great  steep  slope  of  8000  feet  of  victual 
deptl^, — 

*  Oh,  what  a  fall  is  there,  my  countrymen,' 
lay  the  Allee  Blanche  with  its  far-gleaming  glaciers,  its  quiet 
lake  and  inaudible  torrents,  all  in  piano — the  peaks  of  Mont 
Chetif,  and  even  the  lofty  Cramont,  now  subdued  and  lowly — the 
monotonous  length  of  the  Yal  Ferret,  the  hamlets  of  Courm$tyeur 
and  Le  Saxp,  aii4  the  green  ipeadows  of  St.  Pidier,  begirt  with 
pipe-oovered  crags.  These  and  other  well-knpwn  objects  sparcely 
withdrew  attention  from  the  almost  continued  contemplation  of 
the  Alpine  view  beyond.  Yet  lofty  as  was  the  point  to  \yhich  they 
had  attained^  behind  and  f^bove  still  towered  the  final  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  wiUx  its  giant  sentinel  the  Aiguille  of  Peteret,  tp  » 
further  height  of  4600  feet.  But  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  ba 
informed  that  although  we  spoke  of  entrancement,  your  true  phi- 
losopher is  never  in  a  trance,  and  so 

*  Whilst  aclmiring  the  scenery,  a  second  and  n^ore  ^uhstantial  break- 
fast of  cold  fowl  was  proceeding  with  marked  advantage  to  the  prospects 
of  the  journey — for  oyr  appetites  were  excellent.  I  scarcely  tasted  the 
wioe,  and  not  at  all  the  brandy,  whjch  Couttet  had  plentifully  proyide4 
and  liberally  partook  of.  We  bad  yet  piany  hours'  walk  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  oyer  dry  snow,  where  no  drop  of  yfht^r  is  ever  ^seep.' — p.  227* 

The  rock  under  which  they  breakfasted  had  once  supported  the 
cabane  of  De  Saussure,  and  the  Professor  pleased  himself  by  con- 
templatbg  ^  piece  ojf  old  board  which  still  remained  of  the 
materials,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  which  lay  beneath  the  stones. 
There  the  straw  had  continued  without  decomposition  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  preserved,  we  presume,  by  frost.  The 
Genevese  philosopher  and  his  son  took  up  their  abode  in  this 
lofty  encampment  on  the  3rd  day  of  July,  1788,  accompanied  by 
Domerous  guides  and  porters,  carrying  tents  and  utensils.  They 
had  ascended  from  the  other  side,  having  slept  the  preceding 
night  by  the  small  ice-enconipassed  lake  of  the  Tacul.  They 
descended  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  to  Courmayeur,  having 
resided  for  more  than  a  fortnight  on  the  snowy  mountain.  It  is 
believed  that  the  guides  were  so  exhausted  by  the  tedium  of  their 
prolonged  hardships,  that  they  secreted  the  provisions  assigned 
for  the  day  of  descent,  to  renaer  impossible  their  further  exile 
from  the  world  of  warmth  and  comfort : — 

*  Here  this  remarkable  man  passed  sixteen  days  and  nights,  keeping 
with  bis  son  (the  only  surviving  sharer  of  the  expedition)  almost  per- 
petual watch  upon  the  instruments  which  he  had  undertaken  to  observe. 
No  system  of  connected  physical  observations,  at  a  great  height  in  the 
atmosphere,  has  ever  been  undertaken  which  can  compare  with  that  of 
De  Sauasure.    At  any  time  such  aelf-denial  and  psneveraace  would  be 
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admirable}  but  if  we  look  to  tbe  small  acauaintance  which  philosopfaera 
of  sixty  years  ago  had  with  the  dangers  of  the  Alps,  and  the  coDsequeutly 
exaggerated  coloiiring  which  was  given  to  them,  it  must  be  pronounced 
heroic* 

He  was  by  this  time  on  tbe  borders  of  fifty,  while  his  youthful 
assistant,  the  hardy  son  of  a  hardier  sire,  was  only  eighteen. 

Our  party  left  the  Col  on  their  descent  towards  Chamouni  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  northern  pro- 
spect is  the  dazzling  mass  of  glaciers  which  occupies  the  downward 
basin  to  tbe  depth  of  several  thousand  feet,  intermixed  with  craggy 
pinnacles,  here  and  there  connected  with  tbe  lateral  rocks,  but 
sometimes  standing  apart  like  islands  in  that  icy  sea.  The  account 
of  the  descent  is  so  interesting  that  we  make  no  apology  for  a  long 
extract. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ascent  or  descent  of  such  a  glacier 
is  more  arduoiis;  but  in  descending,  one  is  at  least  more  taken  hy  sur- 
prise :  the  eye  wanders  over  the  wilds  of  ice  sloping  forwards,  and  in 
which  the  most  terrific  chasms  and  rents  are  hidden  like  the  ditch  in  a 
ha-ha  fence.  The  crevasses  of  the  glacier  gradually  widened;  the 
uniting  streams  from  different  quarters  met  and  justled,  sometimes 
tossing  high  their  icy  waves,  at  others  leaving  yawning  vacuities.  The 
slope,  at  first  gradual,  and  covered  continuaJly  with  snow,  became 
steeper ;  and  as  we  risked  less  from  hidden .  rents,  the  multitude  and 
length  of  the  ope^  ones  caused  us  to  make  considerahle  circuits. 

.  '  But  the  slope  ended  at  last  almost  in  a  precipice.  At  the  point 
where  the  glacier  is  narrowest  it  is  also  steepest,  and  the  descending  ice 
is  torn  piece-meal  in  its  effort  to  extricate  itself  from  the  strait.  Almost 
in  a  moment  we  found  ourselves  amidst  toppUng  crags  and  vertical 
precipices  of  ice,  and  divided  from  the  Mer  de  Ulace  beneath  by  a  chaos 
of  fissures  of  seemingly  impassable  depth  and  width,  and  without  order 
or  numher.  Our  embarrassment  was  still  further  increased  by  the  very 
small  distance  to  which  it  was  possible  to  command,  by  the  eye,  the 
details  of  the  labyrinth  through  which  we  must  pass.  The  most  pro- 
mising track  might  end  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  the  most  difficult 
might  chance  ultimately  to  be  the  only  safe  one. 

*  The  spectacle  gave  us  pause.  We  had  made  for  the  north-western 
side  of  the  glacier,  near  the  foot  of  the  Petit  Rognon,  hoping  to  get  down 
near  the  side  of  the  rocks,  although  not  upon  them ;  but  when  we  neared 
this  part  of  the  glacier,  even  Couttet  shook  his  head,  and  proposed  rather 
to  attempt  the  old  passage  by  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  Noire,  where 
De  Saussure  left  his  ladder — a  passage  avoided  by  the  guides  on  account 
of  the  steep  icy  slopes  it  presents,  and  the  great  danger  which  is  run 
from  the  fragments  of  stone  which,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  dis- 
charged, and  roll  down  from  the  rocks  above.  These  stones  are  amongst 
the  most  dangcfous  accidents  of  glacier  travels.  A  stone,  even  if  seen 
beforehand,  may  fall  in  a  direction  from  which  the  traveller,  engaged 
amidst  the  perils  of  crevasses,  or  on  the  precarious  footing  of  a  narrow 
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ledge  of  rock,  cannot  possibly  withdraw  in  time  to  a^oid  it;  and  seldom 
do  they  come  alone :  like  an  avalanche,  they  gain  others  during  their 
descent  Urged  with  the  velocity  acquired  in  hdf  rolling,  half  bounding 
down  a  precipitous  slope  of  a  thousand  feet  high,  they  strike  fire  by  col- 
lision with  their  neighbours — are  split  perhaps  into  a  thousand  shivers, 
and  detach  by  the  blow  a  still  greater  mass,  which,  once  discharged, 
thunders  with  an  explosive  roar  upon  the  glacier  beneath,  accompanied 
by  clouds  of  dust  or  smoke,  produced  in  the  collision.  I  have  some- 
times been  exposed  to  these  dry  avalanches :  they  are  amongst  the  most 
terrible  of  the  ammunition  with  which  the  genius  of  these  mountain 
solitudes  repels  the  approach  of  curious  man.*  Their  course  is  marked 
on  the  rocks,  and  they  are  most  studiously  avoided  by  every  prudent 
guide. 

*  It  was,  however,  in  the  direction  of  La  Noire  that  it  was  thought 
that  we  might  pass,  and  we  accordingly  crossed  the  glacier  to  inspect 
the  passage;  but  there,  barriers  still  more  insurmountable  appeared. 
One  prodigious  chasm  stretched  quite  across  the  glacier ;  and  the  width 
of  thus  chasm  was  not  less  than  500  feet.  It  terminated  opposite  to  the 
precipices  of  the  Aiguille  Noire  in  one  vast  enfmcement  of  ice,  bounded 
on  the  hither  side  by  precipices  not  less  terrible.  A  glance  convinced 
every  one  that  here,  at  least,  there  was  not  a  chance  of  passing,  unpro- 
vided as  we  were  with  long  ropes  or  ladders.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
resume  the  track  we  had  at  first  abandoned ;  for  the  whole  centre  of  the 
glacier  was  completely  cut  o£f  from  the  lower  world  by  this  stupendous 
cleft.  Here  the  experience  of  Couttet  stood  us  in  good  stead,  and  his 
presence  of  mind  insphred  me  with  perfect  confidence,  so  that  we  soon 
set  about  ascertaining,  by  a  method  of  trial  and  error,  whether  any  pas- 
sage could  be  forced  amongst  the  labyrinth  of  smaller  crevasses  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  glacier.  A  chamois,  whose  track  we  had  followed 
earlier,  seemed  here  to  have  been  as  much  bafiSed  as  ourselves ;  for  he 
had  made  so  many  crossings  back  and  forward  upon  the  glacier,  and 
bad  been  so  often  forced  to  return  upon  his  steps,  that  we  lost  the  track 
for  a  time.  This  animal  is  exceedingly  timorous  upon  a  glacier  covered 
with  snow,  since  the  form  of  the  foot  prevents  it  from  offering  almost 
any  resistance  when  hidden  rents  are  to  be  crossed.  We  had  accordingly 
passed  earlier  in  many  places  where  the  chamois  had  not  ventured ;  but 
the  case  was  now  different  on  the  hard  ice.  He  toolc  leaps  upon  which 
we  dared  not  venture ;  and  as  we  were  never  sure  of  not  being  obliged 
to  retrace  every  step  we  made,  we  took  good  care  never  to  make  a  de- 
scending leap  which  might  cut  off  our  retreat.  Many  a  time  we  were 
obliged  to  return,  and  many  a  weary  circuit  was  to  be  made  in  order  to 
recommence  again;  but  we  seldom  failed  ultimately  to  recover  the 
chamois  track,  which  is  the  safest  guide  in  such  situations.    The  excite- 

*  *  *<  At  saxum  quoties  ingenti  ponderis  icta 

Ezcutitur,  qualit  rapes  quam  yertice  montis 
Abscidit,  impolflu  yetitorum  adjuta,  vetustas, 
Fnmgit  cuncta  raens :  nee  tantum  corpora  pressa 
Ezaoimat :  totoi  cam  sanguine  dissipat  artus.'^ 

« LucAN,  Phar.  IIL,  465.' 
ment 
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mcnt  wa#  liighly  pleadtg.  The  extrication  from  oat  dilemma  ^as  liW 
playing  a  complicated  game,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  dteps  was  forgotten 
in  the  interest  of  ob«ervifag  whether  any  progress  had  been  gained ;  for 
now  t^e  ttere  obliged  to  descend  into  the  bosom  of  the  glacier,  and  t9 
select  its  most  jagged  and  pulverized  parts,  in  order  to  cross  the  crevasses 
where  they  had  become  choted  by  the  dectty  and  subsidence  of  their 
walls.  Thus  hampered  by  out  icy  prison,  Ive  onlv  emerged  occasionally 
so  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  lay  beyond,  and  t6  estimate  our  slow 
and  devious  progress.  At  length,  by  great  skill  on  the  part  of  Couttet 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  (for  we  remained  inseparably  tied 
together  all  this  time),  by  clambering  down  one  side  of  a  chasm,  up 
anolhet,  and  round  a  third,  hewing  our  stepB,^  and  holding  on  one  by 
one  with  the  rope,  we  gradually  extricated  ourselves  from  a  chaos  which 
at  first  sight  appeared  absolutely  impenetrable,  alid  that  without  any 
very  dangerous  positions.*— pp.  237-240. 

At  length  after  several  toilsdme  hours  they  taw  a  compsra- 
iively  easier  field  before  them,  add  the  old  familiar  featiires  of  th^ 
Mer  de  Olace,  with  the  Jardin  in  the  distance^  the  branching  icy 
beds  of  the  Tacul,  the  Charm(>2,  iind  the  Moinebecanie  apparent. 
They  halted  aboufi  one  o*elock, 

•  for  we  had  now  reached  water ^  always  a  joyW  sight  to  those  who  have 
beeti  long  wandering  over  fields  of  snow.  We  drank  of  it  freely,  and 
the  guides  added  fresh  libations  of  brandy,  which  caused  them  to  com- 
plain of  intolerable  thirst  and  heat  of  the  head  all  the  way  to  the  Mont- 
anvert,  which,  by  confining  myself  to  cold  tea  and  a  very  little  wine  with 
^ater,  I  entirely  escaped.' — p.  240. 

*  We  all  felt/  contmues  the  Professor,  *  an  exuberant  cheerfulness  at 
being  relieved  from  our  embarrassments,  and  ran  cheerfully  down  the 
magnificent  glacier  (du  Gtfant),  leaning  cn^vasses.  which  at  another  mo- 
ment we  would  rather  have  avoidea.  Soon  on  the  platform  at  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Glaciet  de  L^chaud,  all  was  plain  and  direct,  and  I 
reached  the  Montanvert  at  a  quarter  before  four  p.  m .  without  fatigue, 
headach,  or  lassitude.  Here  I  remained,  intending  to  spend  some  weeks. 
My  guides,  having  finished  their  brandy,  descended  to  Chamouni, 
where  their  arrival  created,  I  was  told,  some  astonishment,  as  no  one 
had  before  crossed  the  Col  du  Gt^ant  in  a  single  day,  and  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  fresh  snow  must  at  any  rate  have  rendered  the  attempt 
impracticable.  I  slept  that  night  somewhat  sounder  and  longer  than 
usual,  but  rose  next  morning  with  a  freshness  and  elasticity  to  which  the 
inhabitant  of  the  plains  is  a  stranger.' — p.  242. 

Those  v^ho  either  will  not  or  cannot  cross  the  Col  du  G^ant,  and 
desire  to  make  the  easier  and  more  simple  circuit  of  Mont  Blonc^ 
must  proceed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  A116e  Bkriche  already 

*  '  \  geological  hammer,  sharpened  at  one  end,  is  nearly  as  good  an  implement  for 
this  purpose  as  a  hatchet.  For  this  reason,  amongst  others,  I  generally  wore  i^  A  person 
10  provided,  if  he  falU  uninjured  Into  a  ctevasae,  possesses  the  most  esKntial  means  of 
ortrication.* 

named 
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Mtxied  Ab  Val  t'^rret.  Two  Ibhg  fttid  rathfet  rtlonotonoug  valleys 
tear  the  latter  name — ^the  oiife  being  the  Piedmoiitese  (the  nearer  to 
Counnayeur),  the  othef  the  Swiss  Val  Ferret.  They  stretch  out 
Somewhat  wearily  as  the  pedesttian  supposes,  fetid  although  ex- 
tended in  the  same  almost  continuous  line,  they  are  separated  by 
^  Col,  which  is  about  a  five-tours*  Journey  from  Courmayeur. 
From  that  interrhediate  height,  looxing  backwardii,  there  is  a 
striking  view  of  the  vast  outworks  which  sustain  Mont  Blanc  upon 
iti  southern  ftide^  espedally  the  gilardiaii  PHeret,  Which  there 
Stands  out  'like  a  inajestic  Gothic  pidnaele.'  The  asfcent  on  the 
Swiss  side  is  of  tedious  length,  and  of  ilo  gteat  interest.  It  Con- 
ducts by  Orsieres  io  Martigny,  from  whence  the  traveller  may  face 
about  and  journey  to  the  Col  de  Balme,  by  crossing  which  he 
again  gains  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  and  thud  completes  the  circuit 
of  Mont  Blanc; 

But  the  tourist  who  finds  himself  at  Orsieres,  and  desires  to 
penetrate  to  the  more  central  portidns  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  downwards  to  Martigny,  may  cross  to  Chablif 
on  the  river  Dranse,  and  so  ascend  the  Val  de  Bagnes.  He  will 
there,  doubtless,  still  find  traces  of  the  dreadful  debacle  which  in 
1818  swept  down  the  bosom  of  that  fair  valley — a  Aood  more  dis- 
astrous than  those  of  Morayshire,  but  which  no  Sir  Thomas 
lauder  has  recorded.  The  season  had  been  remarkable  for  the 
increase  of  the  ice-world  of  Switzerland  in  general,  and  the 
Glacier  of  G^troz  in  particular,  which  lies  towards  the  head  of 
the  Val  des  Bagnes,  upon  its  eastern  side,  accumulated  so  greatly 
as  to  have  formed,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  river  Dranse,  a  lake  of 
half  a  league  long,  700  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  in  one  portion  of 
200  feet  Now  if  no  artificial  aid  could  be  had  recourse  to  in 
the  mean  time,  the  sudden  bursting  of  this  lake  from  its  icy 
barrier  was  an  awful  certainty,  to  *  come  off,'  as  sportsmen  say, 
on  the  approach  of  spring — an  anticipated  deluge  of  '  500  million 
cubic  feet  of  water — to  be  let  loose  in  the  space  of  half-an-hour, 
to  sweep  through  a  tortuous  valley  full  of  defiles,' — '  a  flood  five 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  filling  the  bed  of  a 
mountain- torrent.*  No  wonder  that  M.  Venetz,  the  intrepid 
engineer  of  the  Valais,  should  have  endeavoured  to  avert  this 
impending  catastrophe  by  cutting  a  canal  through  the  ice,  with  a 
view  to  the  gradual  drainage  of  the  imprisoned  water.  This  good 
work  was  eifected  between  the  1 0th  of  May  and  the  middle  of 
June,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  channel  would  be  sufficiently 
deepened  to  allow,  in  this  gradual  way,  of  the  lake's  escape.  But 
it  seems  that  water  already  at  32®  exercises  a  very  feeble  action  of 
erosion  upon  ice,  and  the  awful  result  was,  that  the  cataract,  tum- 
bling over  its  ley  barrier,  worked  back  updti  it  so  rapidly^  that  the 
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canal  or  gallery,  which  had  been  originally  600  feet  long,  wa«  de- 
stroyed, and  fell  away  in  fragments.  The  cascade,  moreover, 
acting  on  the  soil  beneath,  loosened  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  detach 
the  remaining  ice  from  the  mountain,  and  so  the  catastrophe  was 
completed.  '  It  was,'  says  our  philosophical  professor,  'an  awful, 
but  a  grand  lesson  for  the  geologist/  We  fear  it  taught  a  severe 
lesson  to  many  decent  men  and  women  who  were  no  geologists  at 
all:— 

*The  power  of  water  was  exerted  on  a  scale  such  as  Hutton  and 
Play  fair  would  have  desired  to  see,  could  it  have  been  exerted  without 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Bridges  yielded ;  that  of  Chable 
dammed  back  the  torrent  upon  the  village,  but  happily  gave  way  just  as 
the  houses  seemed  doomed  to  ruin.  In  this  short  space  of  its  course 
(from  Getroz  to  Chable)  the  fall  is  no  less  than  2800  feet.  Its  ac- 
quired velocity  was  therefore  enormous— at  the  commencement  of  its 
course  33  feet  in  a  second.  Its  power  to  overthrow  buildings,  and  to 
carry  with  it  trees,  hay-stacks,  bams,  and  gravel*  cannot  surprise  us ; 
but  its  transporting  force  upon  blocks  has  probably  been  overrated.'— 
p.  263. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Professor  Forbes,  that  the  original  mov- 
ing power  of  the  granite  masses  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  M  artigny  was  the  grasp  of  an  ancient  glacier.  We  doubt  not 
they  had  lain  there  for  ages,  and  were  no  further  affected  by  the 
recent  debacle  than  by  being  turned  topsy-turvy,  or  rolled  down- 
wards for  a  few  yards.  Our  own  examination,  which  was  but 
brief  and  superficial  at  the  best,  did  not  take  place  till  the  spring 
of  1821,  nearly  three  years  after  the  accident;  but  the  blocks  in 
question  seemed  entirely  analogous  in  character  and  position  to 
other  insulated  masses  so  frequent  in  Switzerland,  and  of  which 
the  presumed  mode  of  movement  is  so  greatly  strengthened  by 
what  we  see  going  on  before  our  eyes  in  the  daily  influence  and 
action  of  the  ice-world,  independent  altogether  of  the  '  Hell  of 
waters.' 

The  upper  portions  of  the  Val  des  Bagnes  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  glaciers,  and  two  at  its  head,  those  of  Chermontane  and 
Durand,  almost  touch  each  other,  descending  from  opposite  sides. 
The  former  is  a  most  magnificent  sea  of  ice,  hitherto  almost  un- 
explored. Indeed,  the  head  of  the  Val  itself  is  little  known :  one 
of  its  lofty  passes,  the  Col  des  Fenetres,  is  that  by  which  Calvin 
fled  in  1541  from  persecution  in  Aosta,  where  he  had  previously 
resided  for  five  years.  It  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  Col  to  take  in 
fine  weather,  although  its  snow-surmounted  height  is  considerably 
above  9000  feet. 

*  The  view  towards  Italy  is  wonderfully  striking.     The  mountains 
beyond  Aosta  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Ruitor  are  spread  out  in  the  dis- 
tance, 
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tanoe,  and  beneath  we  have  the  exceedingly  deep  valley  of  Ollomont, 
communicating  with  the  Val  Pelline,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Val 
d'Aosta.  It  is  enclosed  by  ridges  of  the  most  fantastic  and  savage  gran- 
deur, which  descend  from  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Col  on 
which  we  stood ;  on  the  north-east,  from  the  Mont  Combin,  rising  to  a 
height  of  14,200  English  feet;  on  the  south-east,  from  the  Mont  Gelc^, 
which  is  11,100  feet  high,  and  almost  too  steep  to  bear  snow,  presenting 
a  perfect  ridge  of  pyramidal  aiguilles  stretching  towards  Yal  Pelline. 
The  side  of  Mont  Gele  towards  the  Col  presents  an  adhering  snowy  coat 
so  steep,  that  seen  in  front  it  appears  almost  vertical.* — p.  271. 

Descending  to  the  valley  of  Ollomont  (our  author  had  been 
previously  joined  by  his  friend^  M.  Studer^  professor  of  geology  at 
Berne),  the  travellers  were  ere  long  charmed  with  the  exquisite 
freshness  of  the  pastures,  enlivened  by  dwellings,  and  traversed 
by  sparkling  streams.  But  the  condition  of  many  of  the  native 
inhabitants  was  painful  and  repulsive.  Deformed  in  body  and 
diseased  in  mind^  the  melancholy  victims  of  goitre  and  cretinism 
wandered  about  in  sad  and  senseless  ignorance  of  all  the  mag- 
nificence by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

*  The  scenery  continued  more  and  more  engaging.  In  the  course  of 
four  hours*  walk  we  had  passed  from  ice  and  eternal  snow  to  the  charms 
of  Italian  scenery  and  climate,  with  more  than  Italian  verdure.* 

After  a  pleasant  night's  repose  in  the  Piedmontese  village  of 
Val  Pelline,  the  next  object  of  our  travellers  was  to  make  their 
way,  if  possible,  by  a  glacier  pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  across 
the  heights  to  the  Vailee  d'Erin.  They  speedily  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  person  whom  they  had  met  at  the  village,  '  a  tall, 
athletic,  and  handsome  man,  below  middle  age,  who  passed  for 
being  the  strongest  man  of  the  whole  valley,  and  whose  usual  re- 
sidence was  some  leagues  higher  up.'  He  assured  them  that  he 
was  quite  conversant  with  the  pass,  which  he  designated  as  that  of 
the  Col  de  CoUon.  Proceeding  up  the  Val  Pelline,  the  village 
of  Bioina  was  the  last  of  any  size  they  came  to.  There  they 
halted,  and  '  made  a  hearty  meal  in  the  open  air  upon  fresh  eggs 
and  good  Aostan  wine.'  An  excellent  foot  or  mule  path  leads 
pleasantly  along — a  convenience  for  which  the  tourist  has  to  thank 
the  Jesuits  of  Aosta,  who  hold  extensive  possessions  in  these 
Alpine  pastures.  The  night  was  passed  in  a  clean  hay- loft  some 
miles  higher  up — at  the  chalets  of  Prarayon,  the  property  of  these 
same  Jesuits,  and  marked  in  front  by  a  lofty  crucifix.  The  en- 
suing mom  proved  favourable  for  the  passage  of  the  Col,  but  their 
potent  guide,  '  I'homme  fort  de  Biona,'  as  he  was  called  by  reason 
of  his  strength,  and  '  Thabit  rouge,'  on  account  of  his  coat  of  scar- 
let, seemed  in  low  spirits,  what  the  Professor's  countrymen  would 
have  called  '  down  in  the  mouth/  being  in  no  hurry  to  start,  and 
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iocUned  to  draw  bad  presages  from  tbe  weather ;  so  that  suspi*- 
cions  were  entertained  that  he  was  unwilling  to  proceed  from  a 
feeling  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than  he  was  fit  for.  It 
afterwards  turned  out  that,  being  less  of  a  cold-tea-totaller  than 
others  of  the  party,  the  '  strong  man '  had  laboured  under  the 
jQervous  legacies  of  'a  drunken  fit.'  He  soon  came  to  himself, 
and  took  the  hill  in  first-rate  style. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  day's  journey  all  the  published 
maps  were  found  at  fault,  even  Worl's,  the  most  detailed,  present- 
ing no  resemblance  to  nature  even  in  the  outlines  of  the  great 
chain.  The  way  to  the  pass  is  not^at  the  extreme  head  of  the 
Val,  but  up  the  first  lateral  valley  on  the  left  (to  those  ascending) 
below  the  head.  It  is  a  deep  gorge,  completely  ice-bound  at  its 
upper  extremity,  but,  from  the  nature  of  its  rocks,  admits  of  an 
easier  ascent  than  by  the  terminal  glacier  of  the  Val  Biona. 
Advancing  by  the  course  of  a  brawling  stream,  and  leaving  to  the 
left  a  glacier  which  has  ahnost  blockaded  the  passage  with  its 
huge  moraine,  they  then  bore  to  the  right,  and  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  great  glacier  descending  from  the  Col  which  they  required 
to  traverse,  and  so,  working  their  way  by  a  rocky  ascent,  extremely 
steep  and  toilsome,  they  gained  the  lateral  surface  of  the  ice- 
stream  leading  upwards  to  the  Col,  of  which  they  there  obtained 
A  distant  view.  The  only  previous  traveller  who  is  known,  or  at 
least  recorded,  to  have  passed  this  way,  is  M.  Godefroy,  the  author 
of  a  little  work  entitled  Notice  sur  les  Glaciers,  and  so  our  party 
were  the  more  surprised  to  find  the  pass  itself  marked  by  a  small 
iron  cross,  showing  that  it  was  at  all  events  frequented  by  the 
country  people.  They  now  also  ascertained  the  secret  cause  of 
their  guide's  acquaintance  with  it.  He  admitted  that  he  had  fre- 
quently travelled  that  way  with  bands  of  smugglers,  who  avail 
themselves  of  these  less-frequented  passes  to  introduce  into  the 
Piedmontese  valleys  various  contraband  articles  which  are  of  free 
commerce  in  Switzerland. 

The  party  reached  the  Col  de  CoUon  in  three  hours  from  the 
ChMet.  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  autumnal  morning,  and 
they  sat  a  long  time  among  the  rocks  enjoying  the  noble  scene, 
which,  however,  notwithstanding  its  height  of  10,333  feet,  is  by 
no  means  extensive,  so  much  is  it  surrounded  by  summits  of  still 
more  majestic  elevation.  As  they  were  now  far  above  the  limits 
where  water  occurs  upon  a  glacier,  the  Professor  had  recourse  to 
his  portable  furnace,  with  which  he  melted  a  sufficiency  of  snow 
for  the  use  of  the  party,  ascertaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  to  be  then  and  there  195°  15'.  Our 
readers  of  the  fairer  sex  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  falls  one  degree  of 
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Fidirenheit  for  every  550  feet  of  ascent,  uniformly  for  all  heights; 
so  that  the  making  of  a  good  cup  of  tea  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain  may  be  not  only  a  friendly  but  a  philosophical  occupa- 
tion. After  an  hour  of  great  enjoyment^  they  renewed  their 
journey  in  a  cheerful  mood,  in  order  to  descend  the  lengthened 
stretch  of  ice  which  lay  before  them.  When  fairly  abreast  of 
Mont  Collon,  the  guide  startled  the  very  air  by  a  wild  cry, 
rousing  the  rarely  awakened  echoes  of  those  stupendous  preci- 
pices^ which  sent  back  the  sound  in  still  more  fantastic  tones. 
He  stated  that  this  echo  was  well  known  to  the  smugglers,  and 
that  the  reverberation  of  ther  mountain  served  to  guide  them  in 
fo^;y  weather — 'in  a  track,'  adds  Mr.  Forbes,  'which  must  then 
be  singularly  perilous,  from  the  great  breadth  and  monotony  of 
the  glacier,  aiA  the  number  of  branches  into  which  it  divides,  any 
one  of  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  another.' 

But  while  thus  amusing  themselves  with  merry  shoutings,  and 
listening  to  the  answering  voices  of  those  '  viewless  spirits  of  the 
elements^'  their  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  to  a  far  different 
matter. 

*  A  dark  object  was  descried  on  the  snow  to  our  left,  just  under  the 
precipices  of  Mont  Collon.  We  were  not  yet  low  enough  to  have  entered 
on  the  ice,  but  were  still  on  snow.  This  proved  to  be  the  body  of  a  man 
fully  clothed,  fallen  with  his  head  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
going.  From  the  appearance  of  the  body  as  it  lay,  it  might  have  been 
presumed  to  be  recent ;  but  when  it  was  raised,  the  head  and  face  were 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  frightful  decay,  and  covered  with'blood«  evi- 
dently arising  from  an  incipient  thaw,  after  having  remained  perhaps 
for  a  twelvemonth  perfectly  congealed.  The  clothes  were  quite  entire 
and  uninjured,  and  being  hard  frozen,  still  protected  the  corpse  beneath. 
It  was  evident  that  an  unhappy  peasant  had  been  overtaken  in  a  storm, 
probably  of  the  previous  year,  and  had  lain  there  covered  with  snow 
during  the  whole  winter  and  spring,  and  that  we  were  now  in  the  month 
of  August  the  first  travellers  who  had  passed  this  way  and  ascertained 
his  fate.  The  hands  were  gloved,  and  in  the  pockets,  in  the  attitude  of 
a  person  maintaining  the  last  glow  of  heat,  and  the  body  being  extended 
on  the  snow,  which  was  pretty  steep,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
hurrying  towards  the  valley  when  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  lay 
simply  as  he  fell. 

*  The  effect  upon  us  all  was  electric,  and  had  not  the  sun  shone  forth 
in  its  full  gkny,  and  the  very  wiMemess  of  eternal  snow  seemed  glad- 
dened under  the  serenity  of  such  a  susamer's  day  as  is  rare  at  these 
heights,  we  should  certainly  have  felt  a  deeper  thrill  arising  from  the 
sense  of  personal  danger.  As  it  was,  when  we  had  recovered  our  first 
surprise,  and  interchanged  our  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  poor 
traveller,  and  gassed  with  awe  on  the  disfigured  relics  of  one  who  had 
so  lately  been  in  the  same  phght  with  ourselves,  we  turned  and  surv^ed, 
with  a  stronger  sense  of  sublimity  than  before^  the  desolation  by  which 
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we  were  surrounded,  and  became  still  more  sensible  of  our  isolation  from 
human  dwellings,  human  help,  and  human  sympathy— our  loneliness 
with  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  the  more  immediate  presence  of  God.' — 
p.  280. 

The  strong  guide  of  Biona  then  raised  the  rigid  form^  and 
ransacked  the  clothmg^  with  a  view  to  discover  something  which 
might  tend  to  identify  the  dead.  They  found,  however,  nothing 
in  the  pockets  but  a  knife  and  snuff-box,  and,  concealed  in  a  waist- 
band, a  little  treasury  of  mixed  coins  of  Switzerland  and  Pied- 
mont It  was  afterwards  ascertained  at  the  Ch&lets  of  AroUa 
that  towards  the  end  of  October  of  Ihe  preceding  year,  a  party  of 
twelve  men  had  set  off  to  cross  the  Col,  but  being  overtaken  by  a 
tremendous  storm  they  determined  to  return — a  resolution  adopted 
too  late  for  three,  who,  worn  out  with  fatigue^  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  were  at  last  abandoned  in  the  snow.  Two  of  the 
bodies  had  been  previously  recovered,  and  now  measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  have  the  third  brought  down  for  interment. 
A  little  farther  on  traces  were  found  of  another  victim — shreds  of 
clothes  and  remnants  of  a  knapsack — but  the  fleshy  tabernacle 
had  disappeared. 

*  Still  lower,  the  remains  of  the  bones  and  skin  of  two  chamois,  and 
near  them  the  complete  bones  of  a  man.  The  latter  were  arranged  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  nearly  the  whole  skeleton  being  then  in  detached 
bones,  laid  in  order  along  the  ice — ^the  skull  lowest,  next  the  arms  and 
ribs,  and  finally  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  legs,  and  feet,  disposed  along 
the  glacier,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  head  and  feet  might  be  five 
yards — a  disposition  certainly  arising  from  some  natural  cause  not  very 
easy  to  assign.' — p.  281. 

Our  friends  now  descended  to  the  western  branch  of  the  head 
of  the  Val  d'Erin,  by  continuing  their  course  down  the  great  gla- 
cier of  Arolla.  This  glacier  is  quite  normal  in  its  structure, 
exemplifying  well  the  parallel  and  vertical  bands,  sweeping  round 
in  the  conoidal  forms  proper  to  the  terminal  or  unsupported 
portion. 

*  The  stream  which  descends  the  valley  rises  from  beneath  an  arch  of 
ice  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  wide,  gravelly, 
and  waste.  A  number  of  desolate  and  stunted  pine  trees  occupy  the 
western  bank,  and  seem  chilled  by  the  near  approach  of  the  ice ;  many  are 
dead,  and  some  fallen.  They  serve  to  give  a  scale  to  the  majestic  scenery 
behind.  Their  species  is  the  pinua  cembra,  the  hardiest  of  their  class 
which  grows  to  any  size  in  Switzerland,  and  they  are  consequeutly  to 
be  met  with  at  great  elevations.  This  pine  has  various  names.  In  the 
patois  of  Savoy,  and  many  other  places,  it  is  called  "  Arolla,"  whence  the 
name  of  the  valley  and  glacier.  It  yields  an  edible  fruit,  and  the  wood 
is  soft,  and  well  fitted  for  carving,  for  which  it  is  preferred,  especially  in 
the  Tyrol  and  Eastern  Alps.'— p.  282. 
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Descending  to  Evolena,  the  pedestrians  were  received  after  a 
most  cold  and  niggardly  fashion  in  the  dwelling  of  the  cure,  whose 
sister,  'a  person  of  ungovernable  temper  and  rude  manners, 
seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  the  arrival  of  strangers  only  as  fresh 
subjects  whereon  to  vent  her  spleen^  and  to  show  how  heartily  she 
despised  the  inhabitants  of  her  brother's  parish,  compared  to  the 
aristocratic  burghers  of  the  decayed  town  of  Sion/ — her  usual  re- 
sidence. We  have  no  doubt  that  her  inhospitality  was  exceeded 
only  by  her  ugliness,  but  on  this  point  the  philosopher  is  silent. 
Jaded  by  a  fatiguing  journey,  and  without  any  prospect  of  beds 
for  the  night,  she  let  them  sit  around  a  table,  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  till  some  soup,  prepared  from  their  own  rice>  was  at  last 
placed  before  them.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  they  were 
told  that  oTie  bed  might  be  had  somewhere  in  the  village,  so  they 
left  the  manse,  shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  proceeded  to 
their  destined  lodging,  where,  drawing  lots  for  the  place  of  re- 
pose, our  Professor  gained  the  prize.  '  Where  M.  Studer  slept 
never  transpired ; — he  had,  however,  spent  a  night  of  misery' — 
and  they  parted  shortly  afterwards,  under  agreement  to  meet 
again  at  Zermatt. 

We  close  our  citations  with  a  fragment  from  the  Professor^s 
descent  in  that  direction  upon  the  glacier  of  Zmutt 

*  Pralong  proposed  to  attempt  descending  the  cliff,  by  which  he  re- 
collected to  have  passed  when  he  last  crossed,  and  to  have  successfully 
reached  the  glacier  below.  We  began  cautiously  to  descend,  for  it  was 
an  absolute  precipice :  Pralong  first,  and  I  following,  leaving  the  other 
guides  to  wait  about  the  middle,  until  we  should  see  whether  or  not  a 
passage  could  be  effected.  The  precipice  was  several  hundred  feet  high. 
Some  bad  turns  were  passed,  and  I  began  to  hope  that  no  insurmount- 
able difficulty  would  appear,  when  Pralong  announced  that  the  snow  this 
year  had  melted  so  much  more  completely  than  on  the  former  occasion 
as  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  glacier,  for  there  was  a  height 
of  at  least  thirty  vertical  feet  of  rocky  wall,  which  we  could  by  no  means 
circumvent.  Thus,  all  was  to  do  over  again,  and  the  cliff  was  re- 
ascended.  We  looked  right  and  left  for  a  more  feasible  spot,  but 
descried  none.  Having  regained  the  snows  above,  we  cautiously  skirted 
the  precipice  until  we  should  find  a  place  favourable  to  the  attempt. 
At  length  the  rocks  became  mostly  masked  under  steep  snow-slopes, 
and  down  one  of  these,  Pralong,  with  no  common  courage,  proposed  to 
venture,  and  put  himself  at  once  in  the  place  of  danger.  We  were  now 
separated  by  perhaps  but  200  feet  from  the  glacier  beneath.  The  slope 
was  chiefly  of  soft  deep  snow,  lying  at  a  high  angle.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  our  footing  in  it,  but  the  danger  was  of  producing  an 
avalanche  by  our  weight.  This,  it  may  be  thought,  was  a  small  matter, 
if  we  were  to  alight  on  the  glacier  below ;  but  such  a  surface  of  snow 
upon  rock  rarely  connects  with  a  glacier  without  a  break,  and  we  all 
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knew  yery  wdl  that  the  fonnidahle  "  Bergschrund"  was  open  to  receive 
^e  avalanche  and  its  charge  if  it  should  take  place.  We  had  no  ladder, 
bat  a  pretty  long  rope.  Pralong  was  tied  to  it.  We  all  held  fast  <m 
the  rope,  having  planted  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  on  the  slope  of 
snow,  and  let  lum  down  by  degrees,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  breadth 
of  the  crevasse,  of  which  the  upper  edge  usually  overhangs  like  the  roof 
of  a  cave,  dropping  icicles.  Were  ^t  covering  to  fail,  he  might  be 
plunged,  and  drag  us,  into  a  chasm  beneath.  He,  however,  effected  the 
passage  with  a  coolness  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  and  shouted 
the  intelligence  that  the  chasm  had  been  choked  by  previous  avalanches^ 
and  that  we  might  pass  without  danger.  He  then  (having  loosed  him- 
self from  the  rope)  proceeded  to  explore  the  footing  on  the  glacier, 
leaving  me  and  the  other  two  guides  to  extricate  ourselves.  I  descended 
first  by  the  rope,  then  Biona,  and  lastly  Tairraz,  who,  being  unsup- 
ported, did  not  at  all  like  the  slide,  the  termination  of  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  see  from  above.  We  then  followed  Pralong,  and  proceeded 
with  great  precaution  to  sound  our  way  down  the  upper  Glacier  of 
Zmutt,  which  is  here  sufficiently  steep  to  be  deeply  fissured,  and  which 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  now  soft  with  the  heat  of  the  morning 
sun.  It  was  a  dangerous  passage,  and  required  many  wide  circuits ; 
but  at  length  we  reached,  in  a  slanting  direction,  the  second  terrace  or 
precipice  of  rock  which  separates  the  upper  and  lower  Glacier  of  Zmutt 
When  we  were  fairly  on  the  debris  we  stopped  to  repose,  and  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  success  of  this  difficult  passage.  Pralong 
then  said  that  he  wished  to  ask  a  favour  of  me.  To  my  astonishment, 
this  was  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  Erin  instead  of  descending 
the  Glacier  to  Zermatt.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  of  change  of  weather, 
and  did  not  wish  to  lose  time  by  going  round  by  Yisp.  Of  course  I 
readily  granted  his  request,  and  paid  him  the  full  sum  agreed  upon. 
To  return  all  alone  (and  it  was  now  afternoon)  over  the  track  we  had 
just  aeeomplished  was  a  piece  of  spirit  which  would  scarcely  have  entered 
the  imagination  of  any  of  the  corps  of  guides  of  Chamouni.  I  almost 
hesitated  at  allowing  him  to  expose  himself,  but  he  was  resolved  and 
confident ;  and  having  given  him  most  of  Uie  provisions,  and  all  the 
wine>  we  saw  him  depart' — ^pp.  304-306. 

We  have  not  touched  on  many  instructive  and  entertaining 
chapters;  but  enough^  we  hope>  has  been  done  to  give  our  readers 
some  notion  of  glacier-exploring,  and  also  of  the  dcill  with  which 
this  energetic  successor  of  Plajfair  manages  to  OHnbine  scientific 
disquisition  and  picturesque  description. 


Art. 
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Art.  I V. — The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
including  his  Correspondence y  and  SelectioTis  from  the  Anecdote 
Booky  written  by  himself  By  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Counsel.      3  vols.  8vo.     London^  1844. 

TN  the  Law  Magazine  of  1839  appeared  a  series  of  papers  on 
-■-  the  life  of  Lord  Eldon,  compiled  with  such  care,  and  in- 
cluding comments  on  the  whole  so  just,  that  perhaps  a  revised 
collection  of  them  was  all  the  public  may  have  expected ;  but 
the  present  Earl  founds  on  examination,  that  materials  equally 
authentic  and  interesting  remained  untouched ;  and  he  has  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  Twiss  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  copious  and  regular  biography.  This  gentleman  had 
always^  on  a  few  important  subjects^  maintained  opinions  different 
from  those  of  the  venerated  Chancellor;  but  his  noble  friend 
rightly  anticipated  that  no  such  circumstance  would  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  fulness  and  fairness  of  his  historical  record. 
Mr.  Twiss  appears  to  us  to  have  acquitted  himself,  as  to  all  points 
of  controversy,  with  an  exemplary  union  of  honesty  and  modesty — 
neither  dissembling  his  personal  views,  nor  unnecessarily,  upon 
any  temptation,  projecting  them.  His  main  narrative  is  freely  and 
unaffectedly  written — ^manly  and  spirited — on  proper  occasions 
interspersed  with  passages  of  true  eloquence;  the  reader  feels 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  in  life 
and  affairs — ^acute,  sagacious,  thoroughly  despising  cant  and 
claptraps.  We  cannot  speak  with  the  same  unmixed  approbation 
of  the  selections  from  the  Chancellor's  correspondence.  Of  course 
he  asked  and  received  the  permission  of  those  whose  letters  to  his 
lordship  are  here  printed — or  of  their  proper  representatives :  but 
we  must  think  that  in  sundry  cases  these  parties  ought  not  to 
have  been,  thus  early,  called  upon  to  either  grant  or  withhold  such 
consent.  Nor  can  we  compliment  Mr.  Twiss  unreservedly  on  the 
use  he  has  made  of  a  certain  *  Anecdote  Book/  the  amusement 
of  octogenarian  chair-days  at  Encombe, — or  of  some  papers  of 
reminiscences  by  surviving  connexions.  From  these  sources  he 
has  drawn  undoubtedly  many  valuable  illustrations  of  character 
and  manners ;  but  an  ample  supply  also  of  bald  Joe  Millers,  and 
dismal  puns,  and  pointless  details  of  dull  doings.  We  hope  to 
see  all  such  heavy  redundancies  cleared  away  from  a  second 
edition.  This  is  a  sterling  book  :  it  will  live,  and  no  pains  ought 
to  be  grudged. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  one  article,  to  com- 
prise any  adequate  examination  of  even  a  few  of  the  great  ques- 
tions, legal  and  political,  with  which  Lord  Eldon's  name  must  be 
connect^  by  every  future  historian  of  Great  Britain.     We  shall 
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make  no  attempt  of  this  nature :  reserving  until  another  Number 
whatever  we  may  desire  to  say  of  Lord  Eldon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  lawyers  and  of  judges,  and  of  Mr.  Twiss*s  estimate  of 
him  as  such  in  the  closing  chapters — we  shall  at  present  deal  ex- 
clusively with  the  Memoirs,  and  endeavour  to  select  anecdotes 
and  specimens  of  correspondence,  which  may  bring  our  readers 
better  acquainted  with  the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  the 
man,  and  the  course  of  his  relations  with  eminent  contemporaries, 
as  a  minister  of  the  crown. 

Inglis  is  a  rare  name  in  Scotland,  but  Scott  has  from  an  early 
period  been  a  very  common  one  in  England.  No  one  is  likely 
to  doubt  that  some  progenitor  of  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  Eldon 
had  emigrated  from  Scotland  into  Northumberland ;  but  it  is  the 
glory  of  these  great  men  that  their  ancestry  was  too  obscure  to 
be  traceable  beyond  the  grandfather,  whose  legal  designation,  in 
early  and  middle  life,  was  '  William  Scott,  of  Sandgate,  yeoman,* 
— his  ultimate  position  that  of  clerk  in  a  ooal-fitter*s  warehouse 
at  Newcastle.  William,  son  of  this  yeoman  and  clerk,  became 
himself  a  master  coal-fitter — a  member  of  the  ancient  fraternity 
of  Oastmen  *  in  that  town — a  careful,  worthy,  and  latterly  pros- 
perous tradesman.  Mr.  Twiss  might  as  well  have  omitted  all 
allusion  to  some  vague  and  idle  claims  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the 
mo$t  eminent  of  the  Scotch  families  named  Scott — the  once  great 
bouse  of  Balwearie — (that  of  which  the  wizard, '  Auld  Michael,' 
was  chieQ — still  respectably  represented  by  the  baronets  of  An- 
crum.  It  is  not  even  said  that  there  was  any  tradition  of  such  a 
lineage.  The  sole  evidence  for  it  amounts  to  this :  that  when 
distinguished  graduates  at  Oxford,  the  sons  of  the  coal-fitter  used 
seals  exhibiting  the  armorial  bearings  of  Balwearie.  Only  this 
morning  our  eye  rested  on  a  newspaper  advertisement  by  a  seal- 
engraver,  closing  in  these  terms: — '  N.B.  Arms  found  without 
extra  charge.*  Neither  the  yeoman  of  Sandgate  nor  the  Oastman 
of  Newcastle  ever  dreamt  of  pedigrees  or  escutcheons. 

The  coal-fitter  is  the  intermediate  agent  between  the  lessee  of  a 
coal-pit  and  the  shipper  of  coals.  Mr.  Scott*s  house  and  coal- 
yard  were  situated  near  the  river,  in  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  of 
old  Newcastle — Love  Lane.  These  lanes  have  the  local  alias  of 
cJtares,  Lord  Eldon  puzzled  the  Chancery  bar,  on  some  occasion, 
by  mentioning  from  the  bench  that  he  was  '  bom  in  a  chare-foot.' 
It  was  well  for  him  and  for  his  country  that  his  elder  brother 
William  could  not  have  told  the  same  story.  When  their  mother 
was  about  to  be  confined  for  the  first  time-^September,  1745-^ 

*  According  to  Camden,  the  Oastmen  were  originally  so  called  at  trading  princi- 
pally to  the  Ott-ttUf  or  Eait  Sea,  i. «.  the  Baltic ;  but  there  li  much  difpute  about 
t^ettjmoo. 
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the  neighbourhood  was  alarmed  by  the  prc^ess  of  the  Scottish 
rebels ;  and  she  was  removed,  for  security,  to  the  house  of  her 
father^  in  the  village  of  He  worthy  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Tyne.  It  has  often  been  told,  with  grave  circumstantiality,  that 
she  was  taken  ill  just  as  the  Highlanders  were  about  to  invest 
the  town^  and  smuggled  over  the  walls,  and  down  into  a  boat  on 
the  river,  after  all  egress  had  been  forbidden  by  the  magistrates. 
This  was  not  so ;  but  the  Heworth  midwife  took  fright  during 
the  travail^  and  a  Newcastle  surgeon,  summoned  to  her  assistance 
after  the  gates  were  barred  for  the  night,  had  to  scale  the  wall  at 
the  chare-foot  The  important  circumstance  is  that  William^s 
birth  took  place  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham. 

John  Scott,  the  future  Chancellor,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1751 — ^near  six  years  later  than  William.  Though  their 
parents  had  thirteen  children,  only  one  other  son,  Henry,  and 
two  daughters,  survived  infancy.  The  boys  were  all  put  to 
the  old  grammar-school  of  Newcastle,  then  exceedingly  well  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  who  among  his  assistants  had, 
for  the  arithmetical  department,  no  less  a  person  than  the  after- 
wards celebrated  mathematician,  Hutton.  In  this  seminary  Wil- 
liam Scott*8  extraordinary  talents  were  rapidly  developed;  and 
John,  in  due  season,  supported  the  credit  of  the  family  name.  To 
the  end  of  their  days,  both  retained  a  most  grateful  sense  of  their 
obligations  to  the  early  care  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Moises.  The 
particular  anecdotes  here  recorded  of  their  schoolboy  life  are 
worthless — with  one  exception,  and  as  to  that  we  have  our  doubts. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  used  to  expect  from  their  boys, 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  some  proof  that  they  had  been  attentive  to 
the  sermon  they  had  heard  at  church,  and  that  William  and  John 
acquitted  themselves  in  this  matter  equally  to  their  worthy  parents' 
satisfaction,  but  in  different  ways — William  retracing,  in  a  few 
clear  sentences,  the  pith  of  the  preacher's  argument ;  while  John 
surprised  the  circle,  and  occasionally  wearied  it,  by  the  almost 
verbatim  accuracy  of  his  report.  The  story  has  much  the  air  of 
an  ex  post  facto.  For  the  rest,  it  is  sufficiently  indicated  that, 
with  all  their  exemplary  diligence  as  to  lessons  of  every  sort, 
they  were  neither  of  them  grave  plodding  boys,  but  both  took 
their  full  share  in  all  the  sports  and  pranks  and  trickeries  of 
their  coevals.  Both  had  remarkably  vigorous  constitutions,  and 
amnoal  spirits  to  correspond.  If  we  may  not  say  that  the  great 
man  is  aloKMt  always  made  of  such  materials,  the  rule  admits 
most  rare  exception  as  to  the  great  lawyer. 

It  appears  that  the  good  coal-fitter  kept  his  Christmas  in  the 
genial  fashion  so  well  represented  in  the  text,  and  also  on  the 
frontispiece,  of  Mr.  Dickens's  charming  Prose  Carol  of  1843.    All 
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the  people  in  his  employment^  with  their  wives  and  children^ 
partook  of  his  roast  beef  and  plum^pudding ;  and  when  the  ware- 
house was  cleared  for  the  ball,  the  nrst  admired  performance  was 
ajww  seul — '  Master  Jacky's  hornpipe.' 

When  William  approached  his  fifteenth  birthday,  his  father 
intimated  to  Mr.  Moises  that  he  meant  to  take  the  boy  from 
school,  and  bind  him  apprentice  to  himself.  Mr.  Moises  ex- 
pressed much  regret — assured  Mr.  Scott  that  the  lad  had  in  him 
that  which  must  ensure  success  in  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions— and  suggested  that,  from  the  accident  of  his  birthplace,  he 
was  entitled  to  be  a  competitor  for  one  of  certain  scholarships  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  set  apart  for  natives  of  '  the  bishop- 
rick.'  Without  some  such  help,  Mr.  Scott  could  not  in  prudence, 
at  that  stage  of  his  own  career,  have  entertained  the  scheme  of 
sending  a  son  to  college.  William  was  delighted  at  the  new  pro- 
spect— tried,  and  won ;  and  this  was  the  great  turning-point  in  the 
fortunes  of  both  the  illustrious  brothers;  for  William  Scott  covered 
himself  with  honour  in  his  early  academical  career,  and  before 
John  was  old  enough  for  leaving  Mr.  Moises,  had  become  fellow 
and  tutor  of  his  college — one  of  the  established  authorities  and 
principal  ornaments  of  Oxford.  He  had  watched  over  John's 
progress  with  at  once  a  fraternal  and  a  parental  zeal,  and  now 
urged  on  their  father  to  repeat  the  experiment  which  already,  in 
his  own  case,  had  proved  eminently  successful.  John's  ambition 
had  been  naturally  stirred  in  that  direction ;  and  in  May,  1766, 
he  set  out  for  Alma  Mater,  to  be  entered  as  a  commoner  under 
the  tutorship  of  William. 

*  I  have  seen  it  remarked/  says  Lord  Eldon  in  his  Anecdote  Book 
(1827),  *  that  something  which  in  early  youth  captivates  attention,  in- 
fluences future  life  in  all  stages.  I  came  up  from  Newcastle  in  a 
coach  then  denominated,  on  account  of  its  quick  travelling,  as  traveUing 
was  then  estimated,  a  fly :  being,  as  well  as  I  remember,  nevertheless, 
three  or  four  days  and  nights  on  the  road.  There  was  uo  such  velocity 
as  to  endanger  overturning,  or  other  mischief.  On  the  panels  of  the 
carriaffe^were  painted  the  words  Sat  cito^  si  scU  hene^  [i.  e.,  quick  enoughy 
if  weU  enough] — words  which  made  a  most  lasting  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  have  had  their  influence  upon  my  conduct  in  all  subsequent  life. 
Their  effect  was  heightened  by  circumstances  during  and  immediately 
^ftcr  the  journey.  A  Quaker,  who  was  a  fellow-traveller,  stopped  the 
coach  at  *M^  ^^^  &^  Tuxford,  desired  the  chambermaid  to  come  to  the- 
coach-door,  and  gave  her  a  sixpence,  telling  her  that  he  forgot  to  give  it 
her  when  he  slept  there  two  years  before.  1  was  a  very  saucy  boy,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Friend,  have  you  seen  the  motto  on  this  coach  ?  "— "  No." — 
"  Then  look  at  it ;  for  I  think  giving  her  only  sixpence  now  is  neither  sat 
cito  nor  sai  hene,*^  After  I  got  to  town,  my  brother  met  me  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Fetter  Lane,  Holbom,  then  the  great  Oxford  house.    He  took 
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me  to  see  the  play  at  Drary  Lane.  Love  played  Jobson  in  the  farce, 
and  Miss  Pope  played  Nell.  When  we  came  out  of  the  house,  it  rained 
hard.  There  were  then  few  hackney-coaches,  and  we  got  both  into  one 
sedan-chair.  Turning  out  of  Fleet  Street  into  Fetter  Lane,  there  was 
a  sort  of  contest  between  chairmen.  Our  sedan-chair  was  overset  with 
us  in  it.  This,  thought  I,  is  more  than  sat  cUo^  and  it  certainly  is 
not  scU  bene. — In  short,  in  all  that  I  have  had  to  do  in  future  life,  pro- 
fessional and  judicial,  I  have  always  felt  the  effect  of  this  early  admoni- 
tion on  the  panels  of  the  vehicle  which  conveyed  me  from  school,  Sat 
ciiOj  si  sat  bene.  It  was  the  impression  of  this  which  made  me  that 
deliberative  judge — as  some  have  said,  too  deliberative ; — and  reflection 
upon  all  that  is  past  will  not  authorise  me  to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have 
been  thinking  sat  cito,  si  sat  bene,  I  may  not  have  sufficiently  recol- 
lected S€U  bene^  si  sat  cito.* 

Lord  Stowell  used  to  tell  that  when  he  had  to  introduce  John 
at  Oxford,  he  was  quite  ashamed  of  the  mere  boyishness  of  his 
appearance — he  was  not  quite  fifteen ;  but  he  had  been  so  well 
prepared,  and  continued  to  use  such  diligence,  that  before  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  he  stood  for  and  carried  a  fellowship  in  University 
College,  open  to  natives  of  Northumberland ;  and  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  was  looked  upon  as  at 
all  likely  to  rival  his  elder  brother  in  classical  attainments,  the 
strength  of  his  understanding,  and  variety  and  accuracy  of  his 
information,  had  raised  his  character  high  before  he  took  his 
first  degree.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  won  the  prize 
for  the  Essay  in  English  Prose :  subject,  '  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  foreign  travel ;'  but  so  shy  was  he,  that  friends 
had  actually  to  shove  him  into  the  rostrum  when  the  produc- 
tion was  to  be  recited  at  the  Conmiemoration.  Among  his 
contemporaries  at  University  were  several  persons  subsequently 
of  high  eminence — among  others.  Sir  William  Jones,  Lord 
Moira,  and  Mr.  Windham.  John  Scott  appears  to  have  been 
through  life  regarded  with  kindness  by  all  who  had  mixed 
familiarly  with  him  at  this  period ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  pro- 
fited largely  by  his  remembrance.  No  temperance  medal  was, 
in  those  days,  among  the  usual  objects  of  Oxonian  ambition. 
The  '  Anecdote  Book  *  has  some  sad  stories  about  Doctors  and 
Dons  in  their  cups;  and  Mr.  Twiss  advisedly  quotes  the^e  before 
producing  this  paragraph  of  his  own. 

^  When  Christ  Church  meadow  was  overflowed  and  sufficiently  frozen 
for  skaiting,  people  used  to  ply  on  the  ice  with  kegs  of  brandy  and  other 
cordials  for  the  skaiters.  John  Scott,  then  an  under-graduate,  was 
tkaiting  over  a  part  of  the  meadow  where  the  ice,  being  infirm,  broke 
io,  and  let  him  mto  a  ditch,  up  to  his  neck  in  water.  When  he  had 
scrambled  out,  and  was  dripping  from  the  collar  and  oozmg  from  the 
stockings,  a  brandy-vender  shuffled  towards  him  and  recommended  a 
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elasB  of  something  warm ;  upon  which  Edward  Norton,  of  Univerfiity 
College,  a  son  of  Lord  Grantley,  sweeping  past,  cried  out  to  the  retailer : 
*'  None  of  your  hrandy  for  that  wet  young  man— he  never  drinks  hut 
when  he  is  dry.**  * — vol.  i.  p.  54. 

Very  near  the  end  of  his  life,  when  Lord  Abingdon  brought 
some  motion  about  the  game  laws  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Ex- Chancellor  Eldon  took  occasion  to  confess,  that  probably  no 
one  had  poached  more  diligently  on  that  noble  family's  preserves 
than  himself.  They  are  very  near  Oxford.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  had  done  great  damage.  Somebody  asked  Lord  Stowell 
once,  whether  his  brother  was  a  good  shot  He  answered  with 
his  usual  sly  gravity,  '  1  believe  he  kills  a  good  deal  of — time.* 

After  tailing  his  degree  he  continued  to  reside  as  fellow, 
meaning  at  the  proper  age  to  take  holy  orders,  and  looking  to  a 
college  living  as  his  ultimate  provision  in  life.  Such  would, 
probably,  have  been  the  issue,  but  for  almighty  love.  Spending 
the  long  vacation  of  1771  in  the  North,  he  saw,  it  is  said,  for  the 
first  time,  and  at  some  distance  from  Newcastle  (in  Sedgefield 
church,  to  wit).  Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  the  daughter  of  a  lead- 
ing banker  in  his  native  town,  and  was  instantly  smitten  with  a 
lasting  passion.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  susceptible  in  this  way 
even  when  at  school.  According  to  the  Anecdote  Book  he 
was  '  always  in  love.'  Miss  Surtees  was  only  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  but  already  talked  of  as  'the  Newcastle  Beauty.'  The 
Oxonian's  personal  advantages  were  not  unworthy  of  a  beauty's 
notice :  he  was  a  singularly  handsome  young  man,  and,  as  all 
who  remember  him  in  advanced  age  will  also  believe  without 
difHculty^  a  most  agreeable  one.  The.  Banker  was  alarmed, 
and  sent  his  daughter  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Henley-upon-Thames,  in  order  that  she  might  be  out  of 
John  Scott's  way ;  but  she  had  not  been  recalled  when  the  Oxford 
term  commenced,  and  Oxford  is  within  an  easy  '  lover's  journey' 
of  Henley.  Next  summer  Mr.  John  again  visited  Newcastle : 
he  found  it  generally  believed  that  a  very  rich  old  gentleman, 
recently  a  widower,  was  numbered  among  the  numerous  aspir- 
ants for  the  fair  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  that  his  pretensions  were 
supported  warmly  by  Mr.  Surtees.  Whatever  accelerated  the 
romance,  it  galloped  to  a  conclusion ;  for  on  a  moonless  night 
of  September,  1772,  Miss  Bessy  trusted  herself  to  a  ladder :  a 
post-chaise  was  ready — the  fugitives  were  safe  across  the  border 
before  either  of  them  was  missed,  and  married  early  next  day  at 
Blackshields — not,  however,  by  a  blacksmith,  nor  even  by  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  but  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  The  couple  imme- 
diately returned  southwards,  and  reaching  Morpeth  at  nightfall^ 
were  greeted  with  the  announcement  that  a  marching  regiment 
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had  jast  halted  there>  and  that  there  was  no  lodging  to  be  had 
for  money  or  love.  The  landlady  of  the  inn,  however,  on 
being  made  aware  of  their  circumstances,  behaved  herself  like 
a  Christian  woman,  and  abdicated  her  own  chamber.  When 
their  evasion  was  discovered,  great  was  the  wrath  at  the  banker's ; 
not  less  the  consternation  in  the  chare- foot;  and  the  coal-fitter, 
after  reading  the  letter  which  Mr.  John  had  left  behind  him, 
looked  so  black  that  his  daughters  were  all  drowned  in  tears, 
expecting  hard  resolutions.  In  the  course  of  two  days,  how- 
ever, the  father  melted,  and  when  the  fugitives  drew  their 
curtains  on  the  third  morning  at  the  Nag*s  Head  in  Morpeth, 
the  first  object  that  met  their  eyes  was  a  familiar  one,  the 
sure  herald  of  tidings  from  home — the  favourite  dog  of  the 
bridegroom*s  younger  brother.  Henry  was  in  search  of  them, 
charged  with  a  missive  which  began  with  severity,  but  ended 
with  an  invitation  to  Love  Lane,  where  the  hero  and  heroine  took 
up  their  quarters  accordingly  the  same  evening.  Mr.  Surtees,  on 
understanding  where  the  culprits  had  been  so  speedily  sheltered, 
proclaimed  his  conviction  that  all  the  Scotts  had  been  accom- 
plices in  the  abduction ;  and  for  some  time  would  listen  to  no 
protestation  whatever  on  that  subject. 

It  is  said  (and  Mr.  Twiss  seems  to  believe  the  story)  that  a 
wealthy  and  childless  old  citizen  of  Newcastle  called  on  the  coal- 
fitter  at  this  crisis,  and  after  expressing  his  apprehensions  that 
Mr.  Surtees  was  too  proud  to  relent,  oflFered  to  provide  at  once  for 
the  young  couple,  by  taking  John  Scott  into  partnership  with 
himself,  as  a  grocer ;  that  both  father  and  son  received  this  com- 
munication with  much  thankfulness ;  but  that  John  considered  it 
due  to  his  elder  brother  that  his  opinion  should  be  obtained 
before  a  decision  was  made;  and  that  William  Scott's  answer 
alone  turned  the  scale  against  the  figs. 

Ere  long  feelings  softened,  and  matters  were  arranged.  On  the 
7th  January,  1773,  Mr.  Surtees  covenanted  to  pay  1000/.  as  his 
daughter's  portion,  with  five  per  cent,  interest  until  payment ;  and 
Mr.  Scott  very  handsomely  settled  2000/.  in  like  manner,  on 
his  son  John.  The  couple  were  then  remarried  in  facie  ecclesice, 
in  presence  of  both  families,  and  set  off  for  the  south;  'where,' 
writes  the  future  Chancellor  at  the  time,  '  I  have  now  two  strings 
to  my  bow.'  Though  his  fellowship  was  legally  determined  by 
his  marriage,  it  was  customary  to  allow  '  a  year  of  grace,'  during 
which  such  a  marriage  remained  tacitly  unobserved ;  so  that  had 
a  college  living  fallen  within  the  twelvemonths,  he  might  accept 
it,  and  take  orders  according  to  his  original  plan.  This  was 
one  string.  He  no  doubt  owed  the  other  to  his  brother's  advice 
and  assistance.     He    entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
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vnih  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  legal  career,  in  case  no  bene* 
fice  should  turn  up  during  the  year  of  grace.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Robert)  Chambers,  a  friend  of  both  the  brothers,  and,  like 
themselves,  trained  at  Newcastle  School  and  University  Collie, 
was  at  this  time  Master  of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  Vinerian  Professor 
of  Law.  He  had  the  power  of  delegating  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
and  he  now  appointed  John  Scott  Deputy  Professor,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  60/.  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  the  Master's  lodgings  at 
New  Inn  Hall,  of  which  Hall  the  Master  happened  to  be  tJie  only 
member.  As  Chambers*s  deputy  he  had  merely  to  read  his  MS. 
lectures,  the  drift  of  which,  as  the  '  Anecdote  Book*  confesses, 
he  often  could  not  in  the  least  comprehend ;  but  that  could  not 
have  been  the  case  as  to  the  very  first  discourse  that  he  was  called 
on  to  deliver  from  the  Vinerian  desk,  for  this  was  on  the  sta- 
tute of  Philip  and  Mary  touching  the  Abduction  of  Maidens. 
Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  moreover,  was  very  willing  to  have  his  brother's 
assistance  in  the  tutorizing  at  University,  for  which  John  no  doubt 
had  remuneration.  His  eldest  son  was  born  in  New  Inn  Hall 
before  the  year  of  grace  expired.  No  benefice  had  fallen :  the 
fellowship  was  then  declared  vacant;  and  all  thoughts  of  the 
Church  were  laid  aside. 

The  establishment  at  New  Inn  Hall  was  so  convenient  in  his 
circumstances  that  he  remained  there  till  he  had  eaten  nearly  all 
the  requisite  terms  at  the  Temple.  He  finally  left  Oxford  in 
1775,  and  taking  a  small  house  in  Cnrsitor-street,  pursued  with 
redoubled  zeal  the  l^al  studies,  in  which  he  had  made  no  trivial 
progress  even  before  his  bow  lost  its  first  string.  He  had,  it 
seems,  mastered  '  Coke  upon  Littleton,'  by  incessant  reperusal 
and  analysis,  so  thoroughly,  that  the  whole  book  had  become  part 
of  his  mind ;  and  to  the  last  he  continued  of  opinion  that  every 
English  lawyer,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  economy  of  time^  should 
commence  with  the  same  stiff  acquisition.  All  notions  of  royal 
roads  to  learning  and  law  made  easy,  he  cordially  despised.  NU 
magrmm  absque  labore.  On  settling  in  town  lus  character  and 
circumstances  being  made  known  to  Mr.  Duane,  a  distinguished 
conveyancer  (a  Roman  Catholic)  connected  with  Northumber- 
land, that  gentleman  handsomely  offered  to  take  him  as  a  pupil 
without  a  fee ;  and  he  attended  Mr.  Duane  with  extreme  dili- 
gence, to  his  vast  benefit.  He  could  not  afford  to  fee  a  special 
pleader,  but  obtained  possession  of  a  large  MS.  collection  of  pre- 
cedents, and  copied  out  three  folio  volumes  of  them  with  his  own 
hand.  In  a  word,  no  branch  of  the  fit  preparation  deterred 
him ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Twiss  could  not  have  rendered  a  more 
important  service  to  the  law  students  of  the  present  day  than  by 
the  minute  record  he  has  now  presented  of  the  great  Chancellor's 
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preliminary  exertions,  with  his  repeated  attestation  in  later  days 
how  continually  he  had  felt  in  his  progress  through  life  the  benefit 
of  not  having  shrunk  from  the  long  and  obscure  toil  of  deep  and 
firm  foundations.  He  used  to  say,  *  those  were  laborious  days, 
but  not  unhappy;*  and  though  a  few  desponding  phrases  are 
scattered  over  his  early  letters,  we  can  well  believe  that  such  was 
the  case  upon  the  whole.  It  was  his  custom  to  rise  at  four  every 
morning,  and  when  reading  at  night  he  bound  a  wet  towel  round 
his  head  to  check  the  invasion  of  drowsiness.  Though  fond  na- 
turally of  conviviality,  he  practised  the  most  rigid  abstemiousness, 
and  for  years  hardly  ever  sat  at  meat  with  any  companion  but  the 
devoted  young  partner  of  all  his  cares.  "^  A  medical  friend,  it 
seems,  conceived  very  serious  alarm  on  seeing  how  this  habitual 
course  of  life  was  telling  on  his  appearance.  '  It  is  no  matter,' 
he  said,  '  I  must  do  as  I  am  now  doing,  or  starve.'  Some  years 
after  his  marriage  he  writes  to  a  college  fiiend — '  how  despicaUe 
should  I  feel  myself  to  be,  if,  after  persuading  such  a  creature  to 
take  an  imprudent  step  for  my  sake,  I  could  think  any  labour  too 
much  to  be  undergone  cheerfully  for  hers.'  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  in  passing  through  Cursitor-street  with  his  secretary,  he 
paused  and  said,  *  Here  was  my  first  perch.  How  often  have  I 
run  down  to  Fleet-market,  with  a  sixpence  in  my  hand,  to  buy 
sprats  for  supper.' 

During  several  years,  no  question,  he  had  to  maintain  a  tough 
struggle  :  but  prosperous  old  age  often  pleases  itself  with  exag- 
gerating the  difficulties  of  youth.  It  is  like  the  victorious  general's 
disposition  to  do  full  justice  to  the  enemy's  muster-roll.  The  fact 
b,  that  Mr.  Surtees,  in  1 775,  settled  a  second  sum  of  1000/.,  bear- 
ing interest,  on  his  daughter ;  and  that  the  worthy  coal-fitter  dying 
in  November,  1776,  bequeathed  an  additional  1000/.  to  John 
Scott.  From  about  the  date  of  their  establishment  in  London, 
therefore,  the  couple  (supposing  them  to  have  incurred  no  debt) 
would  seem  to  have  had  a  free  income  of  250/.  per  annum, 
which,  we  fancy,  seventy  years  ago,  would  go  as  far  as  400/.  at 
present.  Their  few  olive-branches  did  not  appear  in  rapid 
succession.  William  Scott  inherited  from  his  father  about 
25,000/.,  and  was  always  a  true  brother  to  John.  We  question 
if  one  brother  ever  owed  more  in  every  way  to  another  than 
Lord   Eldon  did  to  Lord  Stowell;   and  he  certainly,  in  every 

*  Thcmgh  his  brother  was  already  in  1773 — the  date  of  the  Hebridean  excursion — 
one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  familiar  associates,  and  ultimately  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  the  name  of  John  Scott  does  not  occur  once  in  Boswell.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, had  much  regard  for  him — and  sent  him  from  bis  death^bed,  in  1784,  a  kind 
message,  begging  him  never  to  do  legal  work  on  a  Sunday.  His  last  words  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  were  to  the  like  effect. 
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way  possible^  acknowledged  a  most  grateful  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  January,  1766— but  besides 
attending  regularly  from  that  time  in  the  Courts^  he  continued 
during  many  months  after  to  spend  several  hours  daily  in  Mr. 
Duane's  chambers — for  he  delighted  in  conveyancing  as  much  as 
Selden  himself.  The  following  story  shows  how  little  the  soli- 
citors disturbed  him : — 

*  When  I  was  called  to  the  bar,'  said  he  to  his  niece,  *  Bessy  and 
I  thought  all  our  troubles  were  over :  business  was  to  pour  in,  and  we 
were  to  be  almost  rich  immediat<#y.  So  1  made  a  bargain  with  her, 
that  during  the  following  year  all  the  money  I  should  receive  in  the  first 
eleven  months  should  be  mine,  and  whatever  I  should  get  in  the  twelfth 
month  should  be  hers.  What  a  stingy  dog  I  must  have  been  to  make 
such  a  bargain !  I  would  not  have  done  so  afterwards.  But  however, 
so  it  was ;  that  was  our  agreement :  and  how  do  you  think  it  tum^ 
out?  In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half  a  guinea;  eighteenpence 
went  for  fees,  and  Bessy  got  nine  shillings  :  in  the  other  eleven  months 
I  got  not  one  shilling.' — ^p.  100. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  his  Bessy,  who  always  sat  by 
him  however  late  he  laboured,  was  so  alarmed  with  his  sinking 
aspect  that  she  insisted  on  his  consulting  Dr.  Heberden.  On 
hearing  his  name  and  statement,  the  doctor  said,  '  Are  you  the 
young  gentleman  that  gained  the  prize  for  the  essay  at  Oxford  Y 
*  Yes,  sir.*  '  Then,'  continued  Heberden,  '  I'll  not  take  a  fee  for 
giving  you  a  little  advice.  Travel — go  down  to  Bath  for  three 
weeks,  and  if  the  waters  bring  out  a  fit  of  the  gout,  all  will  go 
well  with  you.'  Mr.  Scott  obeyed — the  gout  appeared — and 
from  that  hour  he  considered  his  constitution  to  have  undergone 
a  favourable  change. 

The  '  Anecdote  Book '  records  abundance  of  the  Westminster 
Hidl  gossip  of  those  days — notabilia  of  judges  and  leading  bar* 
risters — ^tricks  of  attorneys,  and  so  forth ;  but  during  three  weary 
years  hardly  a  glimpse  of  business.  He  went  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit naturally — but  even  at  Newcastle  scarcely  ever  came  in  for 
any  better  employment  than  the  defence  of  some  pauper  charged 
with  a  petty  felony : — 

'  In  Mr.  Scott's  time,  a  considerable  number  of  these  offences  were 
capital,  and  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  defending  counsel.  It  is  true 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  could  be  then,  as  now,  but  little 
scope  for  an  advocate's  skill ;  because,  in  at  least  that  proportion  of 
cases,  the  nature  of  the  proof  for  the  prosecution  is  so  direct  and  positive 
as  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of  defence ;  and  the  acquittals,  occasionally  pro- 
nounced, proceed,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  absence  of  some  material 
piece  of  evidence,  or  the  mistake  or  wilftilness  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
witnesses  or  jurymen.     Now  and  then,  however,  there  will  really  be 
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eadagb  of  doubt  to  giVe  the  prisoner  a  ftnr  obatic^  of  tfcqoitCal,  if  hi« 
cooneel  do  not  commit  him  by  an  indiscreet  questioning  of  the  witnesses : 
and  the  general  vice  of  youi^  and  inexperienced  advocates  is  a  proneness 
to  this  imprudence.    Bui  Mr*  Scott's  discretion  and  caution-- 

Insigne  moestis  pnesiditon  reis^- 

exempted  him  from  the  commoti  error.  He  was  i^otrt  to  saj^,  jocularly, 
that  he  had  beto  a  most  effective  advocate  for  prisoners ;  fbr  that  he  had 
seldom  put  a  question  to  a  prosecutor.' — p|i.  105,  106. 

late  in  life  be  told  this  i^riking  story  of  ati  assize  scene  to  one 
of  his  daughters : —  "".i 

'  I  have  heard  some  very  extraotdinary  cases  of  murder  tried.  I 
temember,  in  one  where  I  was  counsel,  for  a  Ions  time  the  evidence  did 
not  appear  to  touch  the  prisoner  at  all,  and  he  looked  about  him  witK 
the  most  perfect  unconcern,  seeming  to  think  himself  quite  safe.  At 
last,  ^e  surgeon  was  called,  who  stated  deceased  had  been  killed  by  a 
shot,  a  gun-shot,  in  ^be  head,  and  he  produced  the  matted  hair  and 
stuff  cut  from  and  taken  out  of  the  wound.  It  was  all  hardened  with 
blood.  A  basin  of  warm  water  Was  brou^t  into  coutt,  and,  as  the 
blood  was  gradually  sodened,  a  piece  of  printed  paper  appeared— the 
wadding  of  the  gun,  whieh  proved  to  be  haif  of  a  ballad.  The  other 
half  had  been  found  in  the  man's  pocket  when  he  was  taken.  He  wa» 
hanged.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1779  he  did  not  go  the  circuit.  He  had 
borrowed  money  from  William  for  so  many  of  these  journeys,  and 
earned  nothing  by  them,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  ta 
apply  again :  and  on  discovering  why  he  had  staid  in  town,  Wil- 
liam writes  thus  to  their  younger  brotheir  Henry : — ^  I  heartily 
wish  that  business  may  brisken  a  little,  or  be  will  be  utterly  sick  of 
bos  profession.  I  do  ail  I  tan  to  keep  up  his  spirits^  but  he  im 
very  gloomy.* 

Meantime  a  certain  solitary  ease  wfaicb  he  had  argued  in  the 
Rolls  Court  in  1788  was  about  to  be  heard  on  appeal  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  that  case  he  had  urged  ti  point  not  only  not  sug- 
gested in  his  brief,  but  entirely  discountenanced  by  the  solicitor. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  against  him.  His  own  client 
disapproved  of  the  appeal — which  Was  the  act  of  another  party. 
Mr.  Scott  was  desired  to  state  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  his  client  /consented.*  He  insisted  on  restating  his  point. 
The  solicitor  smiled>  but  allowed  him  to  do  so— it  could  not 
make  things  worse  than  they  were  already — he  should,  however, 
)iave  QO  better  fee  than  one  guinea.  Behold,  Lord  Thurlow 
fislened  very  earnestly — took  three  days  to  consider — reversed 
the  decree  ctf  the  Rolk  Court  Solely  on  Mr.  Scott's  ai^gument ; 
md  this  decision  6f  Lord  Thurlow  has  regulated  all  similar 
questions  since  that  Aty— March  4,   1780.     This  was  the  case 
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of  Ackroyd  vertus  Smitbson.  Lord  EldoD*s  account  conclades 
thus : — 

*  As  I  left  the  Hall  a  respectable  solicitor,  of  the  name  of  Forster, 
came  up  and  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said — **  Young  man,  your 
bread  and  butter  is  cut  for  life." ' 

Nevertheless^  matters  were  so  little  mended,  that  when  about 
the  Christmas  of  that  year  the  Recordership  of  Newcastle 
became  vacant,  and  his  friends  procured  him  an  offer  of  it,  he 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  situation.  The  salary  was  small — 
but  he  thought  he  should  have  a  fair  chance  of  some  provincial 
business  besides — and  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  A  house 
was  taken  for  him  at  Newcastle — he  was  engaged  in  preparations 
for  immediate  removal.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  he 
went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  March,  1781.  Next 
morning  at  six  o'clock — thus  Lord  Eldon  told  the  story  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  to  one  of  his  family  : — 

*  Mr.  (afterwards  Ijord)  Curzon,  and  four  or  five  gentlemen,  came 
to  my  door  and  woke  me,  and  when  I  inquired  what  they  wanted,  they 
stated  that  the  Clitheroe  election  case  was  to  come  on,  that  morning 
at  ten  o'clock,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
Mr.  Cooper  had  written  to  say  he  was  detained  at  Oxford  by  illness 
and  could  not  arrive  to  lead  the  cause,  and  that  Mr.  Hardinge,  the 
next  counsel,  refused  to  do  so,  because  he  was  not  prepared.    "  Well, 

gentlemen,"  said  I,  *'what  do  you  expect  me  to  do,  that  you  are 
ere  ?  "  They  answered,  **  they  did  not  know  what  to  expect  or  to  do, 
for  the  cause  must  come  on  at  ten  o'clock,  and  they  were  totally  un- 
prepared, and  had  been  recommended  to  me,  as  a  young  and  pro- 
mising counsel."  I  answered,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do.  I  can 
undertake  to  make  a  dry  statement  of  facts,  if  that  will  content  you, 
gentlemen,  but  more  I  cannot  do,  for  I  have  no  time  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  law."  They  said  that  must  do ;  so  I  begged  they 
would  go  down  stairs  and  let  me  get  up,  as  fast  as  I  could.  Well,  I  did 
state  the  facts,  and  the  cause  went  on  for  fifteen  days.  It  found  me 
poor  enough,  but  I  began  to  be  rich  before  it  was  done :  they  left  me 
fifty  guineas  at  the  beginning;  then  there  were  ten  guineas  every  day, 
and  five  guineas  every  evening  for  a  consultation — more  money  than  I 
could  count.     But,  better  stilT,  the  length  of  the  cause  gave  me  time  to 

make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  law We  were 

beaten  in  the  committee  by  one  vote.  .  .  .  After  this  speech,  Mansfield, 
afterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield,  came  up  to  me  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  said  he  heard  that  I  was  going  to  leave  London,  but  strongly  advised 
me  to  remain  in  London.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not,  that  I  had  taken 
a  house  in  Newcastle,  that  I  had  an  increasing  family,  in  short,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  quit  London.  Afterwards  Wilson  came  to  me  and 
pressed  me  in  the  same  manner  to  remain  in  London,  adding  what  was 
very  kind,  "  that  he  would  ensure  me  400/.  the  next  year."  I  gave  him 
the  same  answer  as  I  had  given  Mansfield.    However,  I  did  remain  in 
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London,  and  lived  to  make  Mansfield  Chief  Justiee  of  the  Common 
Pleasy  and  Wilson  a  Puisne  Judge.' 

After  giving  some  details  of  good  lack  on  the  next  Northern 
Circuit,  Mr.  Twiss  recurs  to  the  Ackroyd  case  and  the  Clitheroe 
petition  as  havings  in  effect,  decided  the  question  of  Mr.  Scott's 
success  at  the  bar :  he  then  adds : — 

'At  the  present  day,  from  the  great  competition  of  very  learned  and 
very  able  practitioners,  a  few  occasional  opportunities  do  little,  however 
they  be  improved.  Among  the  more  influential  class  of  attorneys  and 
solicitors,  it  has  become  usual  to  bring  up  a  son  or  other  near  relation  to 
the  Bar,  who,  if  his  industry  and  ability  be  such  as  can  at  all  justify  his 
friends  in  employing  him,  absorbs  all  the  business  which  they  and  their 
connexion  can  bestow :  and  the  number  of  barristers  thus  powerfully 
supported  is  now  so  great,  XhAifew  men  lacking  such  an  advantage  can 
secure  a  hold  upon  business.  But  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Scott  began  his 
professional  life,  the  usage  had  not  grown  up  of  coming  into  the  field 
with  a  ^* following**  already  secured.  Education  being  less  general, 
fewer  competitors  attempted  the  Bar :  and  even  among  the  educated 
dasses,  a  large  proportion  of  adventurous  men  devoted  themselves  to 
naval  and  military  pursuits,  which  have  now  been  deprived  of  their 
attraction  by  ;a  peace  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  those 
days,  therefore,  it  might  wdl  happen,  as  with  Mr.  Scott  it  actually  did; 
that  a  couple  of  good  opportunities,  ably  used,  would  make  the  fortune 
of  an  assiduous  barrister  in  London.^ — p.  124. 

Without  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  here — but  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  change  ^at  has  occurred  will  prevent  a  man 
of  great  talents  and  energies  from  rising  at  the  bar,  if  he  sticks 
to  it.  That  is  the  rub.  A  vast  deal  of  bar  business  can  be  done 
well  enough  by  apprentices  and  journeymen  of  the  gown ;  but 
there  always  has  been,  and  will  be,  a  higher  department  in  which 
neither  connexion  nor  influence  of  any  sort  can  do  much  for  a 
common  man — from  which  nothing  ever  can  exclude  a  man  of 
Scott's  calibre,  so  he  will  but  bide  his  time.  Such  men  are  *few' 
— but  were  they  ever  many  ? 

Lord  Mansfield  used  to  say  be  had  known  no  interval  between 
no  business  at  all  and  3000/.  a-year.  Mr.  Scott^s  advance  in 
the  profesfflon  seems  to  have  been  hardly  less  rapid.  By  1783, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  had  a  silk  gown,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Northern  Circuit.  Great  and  lucrative  as  his  prac- 
tice soon  came  to  be,  it  must  have  been  infinitely  more  gain- 
ful but  for  the  rare  delicacy  of  his  professional  conscience.  No 
fees  had  he  from  the  extensive  firm  of  ^  Snap,  Gammon,  and 
Quirk.'  Of  one  very  rich  brancb  of  business,  of  which  he  might 
have  engrossed  the  lion's  share  if  he  pleased,  he  had,  after  a  very 
little  while,  next  to  nothing — the  business  of  'answering  ques- 
tions.'    He  would  sign  no  opinion  on  a  point  of  law  without  a 
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thorough  examination  of  authoriden ;  he  would  sign  none  at  td 
the  prohahle  issue  of  a  case  set  hefote  hiai,  without  siftivig  the 
facto  so  minutely,  and  Biagge^idng  the  effect  of  so  miutiy  foidbly 
omitted  particulars,  that  even  solicitors  of  the  higher  tlass  re- 
coiled :  it  was  as  if,  seeking  an  advocati$>  they  hlid  stumbled  in 
limine  on  a  judge.  At  the  bar  itself  he  appears  to  have,  from  the 
first,  acted  on  a  system  e<}ually  scrupulous*  We  find  him  at  a 
very  early  period  taking  to  task  a  friendly  senior,  in  the  full 
career  of  eminence,  for  some  such  laxity  of  forensic  ethics  aa 
even  Dr.  Johnson  has  countenanced,  and  compelling  the  reluetani 
confession, — '  Master  Soott,  you  have  ensured  me  an  uneasy  pil- 
low.' He  never  could  be  brdUght  to  understand  that  it  was 
consistent  with  the  honbur  of  a  gentleman  to  misrepresent  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  law  to  a  judgie  oir  facts  to  a  jury. 

Every  legal  sciolist  of  his  day  re-echoed  the  party  cry  against 
Lord  Eldon  as  a  slow,  procrastinating  judge.  How  many  have 
alsk>  been  acctastomed  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  too  fond  of 
inoney!  l.et  candid  people,  before  they  again  listed  to  such 
calumny,  study  the  passage  (vol.  L  p.  137-o)  from  the  '  Anecdote 
Book  '  in  which  liord  Eldon  so  modestly,  with  such  a  graceful 
mixture  of  charity  and  self-req)ect>  contrasts  Mr.  Kenyon'a 
30007.  a-year  foi^  opinions  with  his  own  scarce  anything.  Lei 
them  consider,  too,  that  he  was  never  even  suspected  of  9stj  of 
the  sordid  obliquities  to  this  hour  so  common  in  court-practice. 
No  contemporary  ever  dared  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Scott  took 
the  fee  and  evaded  the  labour. 

William  Scott,  though  he  did  not  be^n  to  practise  at  Doctors* 
Commons  until  November,  1 779,  had  been  appointed  Advocate- 
General  for  the  ofJBce  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  before  his  brother 
received  a  silk  gown.  A  few  months  later.  Dr.  Scott,  when  on 
an  excursion  to  Wales^  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever ;  for  some 
days  his  life  was  despaired  of — ^he  himself  had  abandoned  all  hope. 
He  had  been  married  only  a  year  before.  Some  letters  from  hia 
sick-bed  afford  touching  evidence  of  the  love  and  confidence  that 
had  hitherto  subsisted  between  him  and  John,  and  which  conti- 
nued unbroken  during  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards. 

*  My  grttrt  eomfort  is  to  write  on  to  my  dearest  Ja^,  and  abotrt  my 
wife.  Aot  for  me.  Wi^  chiid.  She  Imows  I  recommend  to  you 
her  case. 

*  Object  of  my  life  to  make  sieterB  easy. 

*  Save  *  *  *  from  ruin  if  we  oan. 

*  Protect  my  memory  by  your  kindness.  Life  ebbs  vtty  faAt  with 
nie ;  my  dying  thoughts  are  all  kindness  and  fraternal  love  about  you. 

*  While  sensation  remains,  I  think  on  my  dearest  brother,  with 
whom  I  have  spent  my  life.     I  die  with  the  same  sentiments^    As  the 
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iMod  of  death  apprMehes^  it  is  a  oenBulatkni  to  think  of  him.  Oh, 
cdierish  my  wife !  if  you  laved  mt»  be  a  brother  to  her.  You  will  have 
trouble  about  n^y  afiaire — yoa  will  not  gmdge  it.  Oh,  take  care  of  her ! 
I  leave  you  that  duty.  It  is  the  last  relief  of  my  failing  mind.  Cherish 
my  memoir.  Keep  *  *  •  from  ruin  if  you  can  by  any  application  of 
any  part  or  my  child's  fortune  that  la  reasonable. 

*  Once  more  farewell.     God  bless  you.' — vol.  i.  p.  148. 

tnthe  same  year  (1783)  John  Scott  received,  through  Lor4 
Chancellor  Thnrlow  (who  had  marked  him  from  the  day  of  the 
Ackroyd  case),  the  oJfer  of  a  seat  in  parliament  for  Weobly,  a 
borough  then  in  the  nomination  of  Lord  Weymouth — one  of  those 
extinguished  in  1832.  The  Anecdote  Book  says,  '^  About  thai 
period  there  were  many  meetings  for  promoting  what  was  called 
Reform  in  ^arUantent : '  of  course,  Mr.  Scott's  aversion  for  such 
sch^es  was  well  understood ;  he  stipulated  for  entire  indepen- 
dence, however,  and  acted  accordingly  in  the  House.  In  the 
course  of  his  first  session  he  spoke  twice  against  Fox's  India 
Bill — and  Mr.  Pitt  felt  the  value  of  legal  and  constitutional 
learning  which  commanded  Mr.  Fox's  respectful  acknowl^g- 
ment  Ip  his  second  speech  he  attempted  rather  a  Qorid  style 
of  illustration,  which  exposed  hin(i  to  some  airj  ridicule  froi^ 
Sheridan ;  and  he  h?^  sense  epough  neveir  agaia  (o  trespass  ia 
like  fashion.  Rarely  presentii^  himself  except  when  great  prin-* 
ciples  were  in  question — and,  having  thoroughly  mastered  the 
subject,  he  had  that  to  say  which  was  his  own,  and  worth  saying — 
and  on  all  occasions  stating  his  views  with  equal  firmness  and 
courtesy — he  speedily  established  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House.  Although  he  distinguished  himself,  on  some  trying 
questions,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  general  accordance  of 
their  political  tenets,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  his  authority  as 
a  legal  debater^  were  such  that  his  promotion  to  the  office  of 
Solidtor-General,  in  June,  1788,  seemed  as  natural  as  judicious. 
No  wiser  or  more  fortunate  selection  was  ever  made  by  that  great 
minister. 

In  November  of  that  year  the  illness  of  George  III.  opened 
the  great  question  of  the  Regency ;  and,  as  Mr.  Twiss  says,  'It 
was  pretty  well  understood  that  frocfi  Sir  John  Scott  was  derive^ 
the  w^ole  of  the  legal  doctrine  on  which  ministers  proceeded  in 
this  inpportant  natter.'  In  his  first  speech,  in  fact,  he  exhausted 
the  constitutional  principle  so  completely  that  the  subsequent 
debates  offer  nothing  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  answer  him, 
and  triumphant  repUcations  drawn  from  his  arsenal.  The  King's 
happy  recovery  arrested  the  progress  o(  the  nrinisterial  measure, 
and  his  Majesty  lost  no  time  in  expressing  personally  his  sense  of 
the  gres^t  services  rendered  the  Crown  by  this  first  grand  display 
of  the  Solicitor- GeneraVs  parliamentary  resources : — 
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'  The  King  told  him  that  he  had  no  other  business  with  him  than  to 
thank  him  for  the  affectionate  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  him 
when  80  many  had  deserted  him  in  his  malady.' — rol.  i.  p.  196. 

From  that  hour  he  held  a  high  place — it  soon  was  a  place 
second  to  none — in  the  confidence  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  Bri- 
tish sovereigns. 

Lord  Eldon,  in  his  '  Anecdote  Boole/  treats  with  contempt  the 
story  still  current,  that  Lord  Tburlow,  during  the  progress  of 
the  R^ency  Bill,  carried  on  *  secretly  from  the  rest  of  the 
King*s  friends,  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  b  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  himself  on  the  woolsack  under  their  ex- 
pected ministry.' 

*  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  that  report.  I  was 
at  the  time  honoured  with  Lord  Thurlow's  intimacy.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  there  was  not  much  interesting  conversation  upon  that 
subject  between  Lord  Thurlow  and  the  King's  fi-iends,  with  which  I  was 
acquainted. — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
King's  friends  that  it  was  very  desirable,  for  the  King's  sake,  that  Lord 
Thurlow  should  continue  chancellor,  however  the  Regency  administration 
might  be  composed,  if  that  could  be  so  arranged.  Considering  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  bitterness  of  parties  in  Parliament  after  the  King  re- 
covered, it  seems  very  extraordinary  that,  if  Lord  Thurlow's  conduct 
had  been  dishonoiu^ble,  no  allusion  should  be  made  to  it  in  debates, 
when  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining.' 

Lord  Eldon  also  says,  '  What  it  was  that  occasioned  the  rupture 
between  Pitt  and  Thurlow  (1792)  I  never  could  find  out.'  The 
meaning  is  that  he  never  knew  what  was  the  last  and  immediate 
quarrel ;  for  he  adds  that  '  he  bad  long  looked  forward  to  the 
probability  of  such  an  event  with  great  pain.*  Mr.  Pitt  requested 
the  Solicitor- General  to  call  on  him,  and  in  person  announced 
the  retirement  of  the  Chancellor.     Sir  John  replied : — 

*  "  My  resolution  is  formed.  I  owe  too  great  obligations  to  Lord 
Thurlow  to  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  act  in  political  hostility  to  him,  and 
I  have  too  long  and  too  conscientiously  acted  in  political  connexion 
with  you  to  join  any  party  against  you.  Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to 
resign  my  office  as  Solicitor  General,  and  to  make  my  bow  to  the  House 
of  Commons."  Mr.  Pitt  reasoned  with  him,  and  implored  him  not  to 
persist  in  that  resolution,  in  vain ;  but  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to 
consult  Lord  Thurlow  before  he  proceeded  any  farther.  Loid  Thurlow 
said,  '*  Scott,  if  there  be  anything  wl^ich  could  make  me  regret  what 
has  taken  place  (and  I  do  not  repent  it),  it  would  be  that  you  should 
do  so  foolish  a  thing.  I  did  not  think  that  the  King  would  have 
parted  with  me  so  easily.  As  to  that  other  man,  he  has  done  to  me 
just  what  I  should  have  done  to  him,  if  I  could.  It  is  very  possible  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  from  party  and  political  motives,  at  this  moment  may  over- 
look your  pretensions,  but  sooner  or  later  you  must  hold  the  Great 
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Seal.    I  know  no  man  but  yourself  qualified  for  its  duties."  '* — vol.  i. 
p.  213. 

To  Lord  Thurlow's  deepest  disgust^  the  Great  Seal  was  given 
to  Lord  Loughborough :  but  Scott  yielded  to  his  reasoning  and 
remained  in  o£Bce.  Next  year  he  succeeded  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donald  as  Attorney- General.  In  1794  this  imposed  on  him  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  conducting  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Home 
Tooke^  &c.  Sic,  for  proceedings^  in  his  opinion,  treasonable, 
arising  out  of  the  infection  of  the  French  Revolution.  These 
pages  illustrate  very  strikingly  the  calm,  invincible  courage  of 
Scott  amidst  the  furious  popular  excitement  of  the  time — not 
less  so  his  exemplary  forbearance  and  good  temper  in  court — 
and,  we  must  add,  the  high  gentlemanlike  feeling  with  which  his 
leading  opponent,  Erskine,  treated  the  Attorney- General  both 
in  the  court  and  beyond  its  walls.  Of  the  policy  of  prosecuting 
on  the  charge  of  treason^  which  inferred  the  production  of  all  the 
evidence  at  his  command  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Secret 
Societies,  we  have  Sir  John  s  own  defence  at  great  length  in  the 
'  Anecdote  Book.*     The  pith  lies,  however,  in  one  sentence : — 

*  Unless  the  whole  evidence  was  laid  before  the  jury,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  the  country  could  ever  have  been  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  if  these  persons, 
and  the  societies  to  which  they  belonged,  had  actually  met  in  that  Na- 
tional Convention  which  the  papers  seized  proved  that  they  were  about 
to  hold,  and  which  was  to  have  supersede  parliament  itself;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  more  essential  to  securing  the  public  safety  thai 
the  whole  of  their  transactions  should  be  published^  than  that  any 
of  these  individuals  shotdd  be  convicted.* — vol.  i.  p.  28. 

Mr.  Pitt  entirely  concurred  in  the  Attorney-General's  views, 
and  mose  than  a  year  afterwards  avowed  in  Parliament  that  he 
considered  '■  the  exjposition  of  that  immense  mass  of  matter '  to 
have  been  the  chief  instrument  in  '  opening  the  eyes  of  the  on- 
wary,  checking  the  incautious,  and  deterring  the  timid  * — ^in  other 
words,  of  arresting  the  revolutionary  movement  in  England. 
Mr.  Twiss  dissents — ^he  is  of  opinion  that  the  better  course  would 
have  been  lo  prosecute  for  a  seditious  misdemeanour,  in  which 
case  there  would  probably  have  been  a  conviction — and  then  to 
'  publish  that  part  of.  the  evidence  which  had  been  spared  at  the 
tnals :  by  which  course  the  government  would  equally  have  con- 

*  lliere  are  maoy  ftociet  of  Lord  Thorlow  in  the  '  Anecdote  Book/ — tbe  moet  agree- 
able to  our.  mind  if  thia : — <  Lord  Tlmloir,  upon  tbe  point  of  giving  a  clergyman  a 
liTing,  stated  to  him,  that  he  must  desire  he  would  continue  the  same  cumte  who  had 
been  there  in  tbe  time  of  his  predecessor,  and  whom  he  belieTed  to  be  a  deserving  man. 
Tbe  clergyman  represented  that  his  intended  anfluigements  wece  soch  that  he  could 
not  do  so.  '*  Very  well,'*  replied  Lord  Thurlow,  <*  if  vom  will  not  take  him  for  your 
€mraley  1  will  make  him  the  nxtor,''^     And  he  did  so.  — vol.  i.  p.  328. 

We  wish  this  story  had  been  published  a  little  sooner — «#  four  caiM». 
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yeyod  all  tlie  nat^ial  infoiivif^^oii  tp  the  public  mind*  wonjd  bMr# 
had  credit  for  forbearance  in  not  aiming  at  the  lives  of  the  acc«sed^ 
imd  would  have  fiii^lljr  ftood  in  the  position  of  successful  vindi- 
cators of  the  law  wd  constitution.'  (p.  287.)  Mr.  Twiss  a4ds : 
'If,  at  this  daj,  the  preponderance  appear  to  be  against  the 
policy  thep  pursue^,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  now  looking 
at  the  subject  after  the  event,  and  that  th^  judgments,  wl^ch  de- 
cided in  favour  of  ihat  ppUcy,  were  those  of  l^r.  Pit^  and  of 
Lord  Eldon.'  (Ibid.)  This  is  properly  thought  and  said ;  but  wq 
doubt  if  Mr.  Twiss  had  fully  realized  to  himself  the  extent  of  the 
gangers  of  1794;  and  we  doubt  still  more  gravely  whether  the 
publication  of  any  qaass  of  evidence  not  tahn  upon  oath,  woul4 
have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the  loyal  Whig?  of  1794  of  the 
extent  of  those  dappers..  We  also  think  that  if  Sir  John  Scotf 
$ind  Mr.  Pitt,  believing  the  English  correspondents  and  allies  of 
the  triumphant  French  Jacobins  to  be  guilty  of  treason^  had 
chosen  to  prosecute  them  for  a  misdemeanour  only^  from  the 
wish  '  to  gain  credit  for  forbearance  in  nqt  aipoing  at  the  livei 
of  the  accused/  they  would  have  acted  in  a  manner  utterly  ^n-» 
y^orthy  of  their  characters  and  their  positions.  But  we  i^ust 
abstain  from  such  controversies;  and  indeed  we  must  content 
ourselves  in  passing  over  a  world  of  niore  ii^tere^tifig  matter  pon- 
iiected  with  that  momentous  period — the  first  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it  Sir  John  Scott  was  his 
legal  mainstay.     Mr.  Wilberforce  says  in  his  Diary :— - 

*  Sir  John  Scott  used  to  be  a  great  deal  at  my  house.  I  saw  much  of 
him  then,  and  it  is  no  more  than  his  due  to  say,  that,  when  he  was 
Solicitor  and  Attorney  General  under  Pitt,  he  never  fEiwned  and  flattered 
as  some  did,  but  always  assumed  the  tone  and  station  of  a  man  who 
wets  conscious  that  he  must  show  he  respects  himself,  if  he  wishes  to  be 
respected  by  others.' — Ltfe  qf  Wilberfwc^^  vol.  v.  p.  214. 

From  1789  to  1798  his  professional  income  seems  to  have 
averaged  about  10,000/.  In  1792  he  purchased  for  22,000/.  the 
estate  of  Eldon,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  accepting  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  July,  1799,  he  was  on 
that  occasion  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon. 
About  a  year  earlier  Sir  Wm.  Scott  had  become  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Admiral^  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 

Throughout  all  stages  of  their  career  both  brothers  appear  to  have 
maintained  every  feeling  of  domestic  r^ard  and  affection  alive  in 
pristine  warmth.   Here  is  the  first  letter  that  was  signed  '  Eldon.* 

'  Lincoln's  Inm^  I9th  Jviy^  1*799. 
'  My  dear  Mother, — I  cannot  act  under  any  other  feeling  than  that  you 
should  be  the  first  to  whom  I  write  after  changing;  my  name.     My 
brother  Harry  will  have  informed  you,  I  hopes  ^Hst  <Ee  King  has  been 
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pkised  ^  make  me  lOhi^  ^^ftioA  pf  4^6  Comnm  Flew  and  n  F^r. 
I  feel  that,  wader  t^e  We^aing  of  Providepoe,  I  owe  tk»— I  hope  I  may 
»y  I  qwe  thj^— tQ  a  Ufa  »m»nt  ii|  poofotioUy  to  tboH  principle  rf 
virtue,  wl^ich  Ae  kiudneiff  pf  ^qy  father  wd  mother  evrly  incukfl^, 
and  ^hicb  the  afectioD^te  atte^tjoQ  of  my  brother,  Sir  William*  ixo- 
pro¥e4  in  mj^  I  hope  God'ii  grape  wttl  eiw^le  me  to  do  my  diUy  in  the 
station  to  vhich  I  am  called.  I  i¥rite  in  some  e^tion  of  ipirita,  but  I 
n^i  an^^io^s  to  ej^press  my  love  and  4u^  to  my  mother,  an4  afectimi  to 
n^y  fister^  when  J  first  subscribe  my#elf» 

*  Your  loying  and  affectionate  Son, 

*  Eldow.* 

We  hav9  eppm  what  waa  Thuriow'a  <^nioii  ot  bim  ia  1793. 
Hare  ia  Kanyon>  ia  July,  1790. 

*  The  Lord  Chief  Jusdce  of  England  took  an  opportunity,  ftom 
the  Bench,  of  eq^pressing  hia  congratulations  to  the  profeiaion,  particu^ 
larly  ^  tboae  who  practiaed  in  the  Common  Ple^a,  on  the  appointment 
pf  ope,  wlfo,  he  said,  wpuld  probably  be  foupd  "  the  most  comwmmato 
Judge  that  ever  sat  in  judgment;" ' — vd.  i.  p.  331. 

Jt  waa  in  tbpao  daya  tbe  iavariable  rule  that,  eran  out  of 
Court,  tbe  UweWe  Jiulgea  of  England'  should  be  dislangaish^ 
abl^  hf  tbeir  dreaa — in  town  at  least  they  wore  iiotiuQg>  but  full 
anita  of  blacjc,  and  a  wig  waa  indispensable.  Lady  Eldoa,  who, 
aiDQng  other  poiota  of  a  good  wife,  retained  to  the  laat  a  high 
adpiira^m  for  bar  h«isband*a  outward  nan,  reliellad  so  Tehemently 
agaiqal  Iha  eocial  wig  that  the  new  Chief  Joatiee  applied  to  the 
Kif^  ip  peraoii-^menitioning  that  he  waa  afflicted  with  headaches, 
and  auggeatiog  that  wiga  after  all  weie  unknown  down  to  a 
oospparalively  rpceiat  period  of  our  hiatory.  George  III.  answered 
with  a  innile,  *  No,  op-r-uo  innorationa  in  my  time.  If  you  will 
wear  your  bearde  a§^n  you  may  drop  your  wiga^-not  otherwise.^ 
So  L«^  Eldon  had  to  wear  a  wig  wherever  he  waa,  till  he  qaitted 
the  Common  Law  bench,  ^otch  waa  the  praolice  until  the 
reforming  ^a  of  William  IV.>  when«  like  more  important  thinga, 
|he  craft  pf  the  v^-maker  suatained  heavy  blows.  The  epiacopal 
caulifower^  under  the  pelting  of  that  storm,  all  but  disappeared. 
The  last  Ju<^  who  bgre  bia  mark  about  him  ia  the  world  waa, 
we  timk*  Mr-  J^tice  Park.  The  wig  was  inconvenient,  and 
in  mapy  oaaea  lunae^emly*  but  we  are  old£uhioned  enough  to 
fai^y  that  a  aqpreme  judge  of  dae  land  ought  to  bear  some  reoog«* 
nizabl^  badge  of  bia  dignity  about  him,  we  do  not  say  in  the 
atreeta^  Iml  im  ey^y  aocial  assembly,  for  the  same  reasop  that  the 
heiida  of  the  Cb^rdu  atill  do  so.  We  have  never  reconciled  our- 
selyea  to  your  Sage  of  the  Law  in  Troefit  curls,  satin  cravat, 
embroidered  waistcoat,  primrose  gloves,  and  Frendi-polished 
WaUirigtoiia — 'but  the  female  influence  no  doubt  all  went  with 
Lady  Gldo«i. 
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*The  days  of  his  Chief  Justiceship,  thoueh  they  lasted  only  from 
July,  1799,  to  April,  1801,  contributed  greatly  to  his  fame.  Ou  the 
Bench  of  a  Common  Law  Court  no  scope  was  allowed  to  his  only 
judicial  imperfection,  the  tendency  to  hesitate.  A  Common  Law  Judge, 
when  he  has  to  try  causes  at  Nisi  Prius,  or  indictments  in  a  Crown 
Court,  must  sum  up  and  state  his  opinion  to  the  Jury  on  the  instant ; 
and  when  he  sits  in  Bank  with  his  brethren  to  decide  questions  of  law, 
must  keep  pace  with  them  in  coming  to  his  conclusions.  Thus  com- 
pelled to  decide  without  postponement,  Lord  Eldon  at  once  established 
,  the  highest  judicial  reputation  :  a  reputation,  indeed,  which  afterwards 
wrought  somewhat  disadvantageously  against  himself  when  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, by  showing  how  little  ground  there  was  for  his  diffidence,  and  con- 
sequently how  little  necessity  for  his  doubts  and  delays.' — vol.  i.  p.  940. 

He  himself  in  his  Anecdote  Book  and  in  many  letters  and 
reported  conversations,  refers  to  the  period  when  he  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
short  one — and  it  was  the  only  one  in  his  public  life  during 
which  he  remained  apart  from  the  struggles  of  party  politics. 
The  King,  it  is  now  evident,  would  gladly  have  made  him  Chan- 
cellor on  the  dismissal  of  Thurlow.  He  tells  us  that  his  Majesty, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  Common  Pleas^  asked  and  received 
his  proDoise  that  if  ever  the  Great  Seal  was  offered  him  he  would 
accept  the  trust ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  George 
HI.  made  this  stipulation,  his  Majesty  already  foresaw  the 
difficulties  that  were  to  arise  from  the  collision  of  his  own  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  views  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  As  soon  as 
the  Irish  Union  was  completed  that  collision  became  a  practical 
one ;  and  these  Memoirs  prove,  to  the  confusion  of  various  *  His- 
torians,' that  here  was  not  only  the  chief  but  the  sole  cause  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  in  March,  1801.  He  found  the  King 
rooted  in  his  conviction,  and  observing  the  agitation  and  ex- 
citement produced  whenever  the  subject  was  approached — the 
Minister  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  retire  from  office  rather 
than  to  persist  in  his  efforts  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  King's 
mind,  with  all  the  Uien  probable  consequences  to  the  Royal 
family,  and  to  the  nation  at  large^  of  such  a  calamity. 

It  appears  from  the  Anecdote  Book,  that  Lord  Eldon  never 
knew  until  Dr.  Philpotts  published  in  1827  the  correspondence 
of  George  III.  and  Mr.  Pitt,  preserved  among  Lord  Kenyon's  pa- 
pers, with  what  '  securities '  for  the  Protestant  Establishment  Mr. 
Pitt  had  proposed  to  accompany  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Lord  Eldon  considered  the  '  securities '  thus  brought  under  his 
notice  as  worthless ;  but  dwells  with  natural  satisfaction  on  the 
evidence  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  thought  'securities'  indispensable.  It 
is  curious  that  he  should  have  had  anything  to  learn  in  1827 
about  what  was  agitated  in  1801 :  for  on  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  he 
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became  Chancellor^  he  tells  us,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  Royal 
intervention : — *  I  was  the  King's  Chancellor,  not  the  Minister's.' 

*  More  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  said  to  his  niece,  "  I  do 
not  know  what  made  George  III.  so  fond  of  me;  hut  he  was  fond  of 
me.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  me  the  seals  ? 
When  I  went  to  him  he  had  his  coat  huttoned  thus  (one  or  (wo  huttons 
fastened  at  the  lower  part),  and  putting  his  right  hand  within,  he  drew 
them  out  from  the  left  side,  saying,  '  I  give  them  to  you  fivm  my 
heart* " 

'  It  seems  probable/  says  Mr.  Twiss,  '  that  the  unusual  demon- 
stration with  which  the  King  accompanied  the  transfer  of  the 
Great  Seal,  may  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Royal  mind.*  In  dBfect,  the  King  was  not  well 
enough  to  hold  a  Council  until  about  a  month  had  elapsed ; 
and  during  that  space  Lord  Eldon  continued  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Comjnon  Pleas  as  well  as  Chancellor,  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  both  o£Bces.  If  he  had  resigned  the  Common  Pleas 
at  once,  and  the  King's  illness  continued,  '  it  was  thought 
certain,'  says  the  Anecdote  Book,  *  that  on  a  ministerial  change 
the  Great  Seal  would  be  taken  away  and  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship not  restored.'  But  if  such  was  his  view  of  the  case,  it  is 
certain  that  he  held  the  Seal  during  many  subsequent  months 
on  a  most  doubtful  tenure.  These  pages  exhibit  abundantly, 
though  as  delicately  we  must  believe  as  was  found  compatible 
vrith  justice  to  Lord  Eldon,  the  miserable  vacillations  of  the 
King's  state  down  to  almost  the  close  of  1801.  Unhappy  dissen- 
sion in  the  Royal  family  appears  to  have  operated  most  painfully 
on  a  mind  already  shaken  and  shattered  by  political  anxieties* 
It  was  at  such  times  as  these — subsequently,  alas !  if  not  previously, 
of  no  rare  occurrence — that  the  responsibility  of  a  Minister,  but 
above  all  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  must  have  pressed  with  truly 
awful  weight  upon  any  but  a  callous  conscience,  upon  any  courage 
but  the  firmest.  It  was  the  duty  of  Lord  Eldon  to  soothe  and 
spare  the  King's  irritable  feelings  by  every  pos^ble  gentleness  and 
forbearance — to  watch  for  moments  when  urgent  business  could 
be  really  comprehended  and  fitly  done  without  danger — but  to 
defer  whatever  could  be  deferred:  and  with  what  consummate 
tenderness  and  discretion  he  managed  to  steer  through  such  a 
complication  of  difficulties,  every  candid  reader  of  these  Memoirs 
must  form  the  same  opinion.  Nor  will  any  such  reader  close  the 
page  without  a  sense  of  humiliation,  seeing  how  many  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  day,  perverted  by  the  bitterness  of  party,  mis- 
coloured  and  distorted  to  the  public,  perhaps  to  themselves,  the 
motives  under  which  the  great  magistrate  acted,  and  the  uses  to 
which  alone  he  applied  his  near  access  to  the  Royal  person,  and 
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ibe  uifla»Q»  whicdk  bis  veop^etfiil  oare  iund  ■eal  oouUI  not  ftul  to 
coiifo1id»ta.  The  Iqtteni  fram  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Elisabeth^ 
and  the  Royal  physioisp:^  t^  IiOrd  Eldon  during  this  ax^iouy  year, 
dp  hi^^b  hoqqur  to  all  conceroed-^pQt  least  tp  the  illustrious 
patient  ^lims^lf^  who  e^^  wbeii  m»%  grievously  afflicted  said  di»* 
turbed^  even  in  the  waqdsrings  of  delirium,  reminds  ns  often  of 
what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ^ajw  so  beautifully  in  his  Traot  on 
Preams  :-r-tf  Hovoever  these  may  hefalhtcioue  coneermng  atUward 
events,  yet  they  be  truly  siymficant  at  home,  and  thereby  toe  may 
more  seiml^ly  vaderftmd  owriehee..  Abzander  woM  hardfy  have 
rtm  ^way  in  thp  oomb^  qfsUep^  nor  Demotthenee  haive  stood  stonily 
to  it  Fer^m^  of  radical  integrity  toiU  not  easily  he  perfssrted  in 
their  dreavm,  ruor  vfiible  minds  do  pitiful  thinys  in  sleep.'* 
Lord  Eldon's  Apflcdoto  Book  says-rr- 

*  Th^  King  was  recovering,  but  not  entirely  recovered  (in  1801),  when 
upon  my  vifitiqg  hilB,  as  J  did  every  mocning,  he  took  out  a  wvtch  from 
a  drawer,  fuid  sf^id  he  had  worn  i^  for  tw^pty  yean,  and  desired  me  to 
accept  it  and  wear  it  fpr  his  sak?.  I  declined  \9  l^ccf  pt  it.  At  first  be 
was  extremely  angry,  and  salted  with  much  eamestn^  why  I  did  not 
obey  him.  I  saia  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  of  any  use  to  his 
Majesty,  if,  lender  the  then  circumstances^  I  accepted  anything  ^m 
him.     He  wept. 

*  Some  nine  or  ten  months  afterwards,  I  was  sitting  it\  the  Chancery 
Court,  when  a  red  box  and  key  to  it  were  delivered  to  me.  I  opened 
it,  and  found  the  identical  watch  and  seal,  with  thia  letter  : — 

^  *^  The  King  takes  diis  oj^ortnnity  of  forwarding  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor the  watch  he  mentioned  the  last  spring ;  it  has  undergone  a 
thorougb  clei^i)ii^>  and  be^  left  with  the  maker  many  nsont^  tliat  the 
accuratenes^  of  ^^  g^ing  might  be  ascertained^  Facing  10  minutes 
there  is  ^  spring,  if  prefsed  with  the  nail,  will  open  the  glass  for  setting 
the  watch  ^  or,  tummg  t^e  watch,  pressing  the  ba^  ^e  facing  50 
minutes,  the  case  opens  for  winding  up.  Gbor^e  R." 

*  The  seal  contams  a  figure  of  Religion  looking  ^p  to  Hefiven^  and 
a  figure  of  Justice  with  no  bandage  ov^  the  eyes ;  the  motto,  ^'  His 
DirigcTe.'*' 

Lord  Eldon  was  the  ablest  and  most  strenuons  supporter  of 

*  Sir  T.  Btowne'i  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  357  (Wilkins*  edition,  1835). 

Dr.  Robcct  WilKt  wtH«  to  Lord  Eldon,  May  25th,  1801,  from  Keir :— <  Thif 
inomina  I  walked  with  hi^  l^ijeify,  who  waa  in  a  veilectl)?  ooaapoied  and  quiet  itataw 
He  told  mcL  with  great  leemipg  satwfactioB,  that  be  had  had  f  n^  charmifi^  nig^^ 
^bat  one  sleep  from  eleven  to  naif  after  four;'*  when,  alas!  he  had  but  three  hour** 
aleep  in  the  niKbt,  which,  upon  the  whole,  waa  pasted  in  restlessness,  in  getting  out  of 
bed,  opening  the  shutten^  in  praying  at  tipnes  violently,  and  in  making  si^Ai  remarkaaa 
betray  a  Qonsciousness  in  him  of  his  own  situation,  but  which  are  evidenliy  made  lor 
the  purpose  of  concealing  it  from  the  Queen.  He  frequently  called  out,  **  I  am  now 
perfectly  well,  and  my  (^teo,  my  Queen  has  saved  me."* — ^vol.  i.  p.  376. 

*  The  King,  during  one  of  his  illnesses,  complaioed  to  Lord  Bldon,  tbat  a  mas  is 
the  employ  of  his  physicians  had  knocked  him  down.  *'  When  I  got  up  again,'*  adde4 
the  King,  **I  said  my  foot  had  slipped,  and  ascribed  my  (all  to  that;  it  would  not  do 
for  me  to  adaut  that  the  King  had  been  knocked  down  by  any  one.**  *— ^  426. 
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Mr.  AddiBgtoii'it  goretmnefit  in  th^  HdUfte  of  Lcrrd^  \  hfe  cofi^' 
turned  to  be  80  to  it»  last  bour ;  atid  to  the  iMt  hour  of  Eis  owii 
life  he  oontimied  on  ienns  of  the  most  intimate  Imd  ftfTectidnaie 
friendship  with  Lord  Bidmoath.  NeVditheleAs  it  hstik  hten  «liteerted 
by  many  writers  of  these  days,  and  insinnati^^  to  My  the  least,  very' 
rec^itly  l^  no  less  eminent  a  writer  thtin  Lord  Bf  onghtoi  {*  States- 
men/ ro\,  ii^  p.  55)  that  Mr.  Addington's  '  J)oUtife  and  scheming' 
Chancellor  prepared  and  conducted  an  intrigue  for  the  puf poSe 
of  excluding  Mr.  Addington,  and  reinstalling  Mk*.  Pitt  in  the 
premiersfaip :  nay.  Lord  Brougham  even  g()es  so  feir  us  to  exptess 
his  bdief  thsit  Lord  Eldon  was  '  bcdd  and  ttnscmi)iilouS '  enough 
to  use  his  influenoe  with  the  Sorereign  kywtnds  the  reinstatement 
of  Mr.  Pitt  when  the  Royal  mind  was  in  so  diseased  A  condition 
that  it  was  necessary  ibr  him,  the  Chancelbf,  td  hate  Dl*.  Willie 
widi  Urn  in  the  Iloyal  closet,  and  the  '  taiad-doctor*s  Assistants 
and  apparatus'  in  the  adjoining  Itptetttment.  Mr.  Twiss,  in 
alluding  to  these  dark  imputations,  observes  that  Lord  Brougham 
must  have  forgotten  tbe  fact  that  Lord  Eldon  denied  every  cir- 
eumslaiice  thus  alleged  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  181 1,  when  all 
the  royal  physicians  of  1804  were  alive;  and  We  have  no  doubt 
ttiis  was  the  Cact.  Y^  it  is  veiy  satisfactory  to  find  that  an  ov^- 
whelming  mass  of  contemporary  evidence  is  noW  |n'oduced  in 
reference  to  the  transactions  in  question. 

It  is  now  ptoved  that^  in  place  of  there  having  been  any  private 
uaderstandin^  beforehand  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Eldon, 
Mr.  Pitt  faimself>  when  tbe  Chancellor  wialted  on  him  by  the 
King^s  command  to  signify  that  his  Majesty  wished  to  see  him 
with  a  view  to  new  arrangements,  received  the  messenger 
with  the  greatest  coldness:  in  Short,  that  Mr.  Pitt  believed 
Lord  Eidon  to  hate  been  guilty  of  usin^  his  influence  With  the 
King  under  circumstances  such  as  have  been  alluded  to— that  is 
to  say,  of  holding  political  conversations  vHith  his  Majesty  when 
the  presence  of  the  doctors  was  necessary — not,  however,  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  Mr.  Pitt*s  reinstatement  as  premier,  but  with 
a  view  to  baffle  Mr.  Pitt's  supposed  project  of  bringing  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  Grenville  into  office  with  himself.  We  now  a^  thdt 
Mr.  Pitt  paid  his  first  iwt  to  Buckingham  House  in  1804,  under 
tbe  impression  tfast  the  stories  which  had  reached  him  ^from 
Carlton  House'  w6re  true ;  that  it  was  not  until  after  he  hud  oon- 
vexised  with  tbe  phyncians,  and  ascertained-^om  tkem  that  not 
one  of  ^taai  bad  been  Jiresent  d^rring  9,ttf  interview  between  the 
Kii^  stnd  the  Chancellor — from  his  own  observ^ion  that  the  King 
had  neter  been  more  capable  than  he  then  was  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect jadgroent  'upon  the  most  important  of  all  questions — peace 
Of  war* — and^  from  the  King's  own  mouthy  that  Lord  Eldon  had 
-'r  never. 
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never,  down  to  that  moment,  offered  to  the  King  the  sHghtesi  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  composition  of  another  cabinet; — ^it  was  not  till 
Mr.  Pitt  had  ascertained  all  these  points,  and  had  thereupon,  with 
the  frankness  which  belonged  to  him,  disclaimed  to  Lord  Eldon 
every  trace  of  suspicion,  and  apologized  in  the  amplest  manner 
for  having  lent  a  moment's  credence  to  the  ^  Carlton  House  re- 

?orts* — it  was  not  till  then  that  Lord  Eldon  consented  to  let  Mr. 
Itt  open  to  him  his  real  views  with  respect  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Pitt  then  communicated  to  Lord  Eldon 
his  opinion  that,  in  the  then  alarming  state  of  things.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  Mr.  Fox  ought  to  be  invited  to  join.  Lord  Eldon  told 
Mr.  Pitt  that  he  hated  coalitions — that  much  as  he  differed  from 
Fox,  he  would  rather  see  Fox  premier  than  Fox  in  a  Pitt  cabinet. 
Upon  this  they  separated.  Mr.  Pitt  found  his  King  immoveable  as 
to  Mr.  Fox.  Lord  Grenville  would  not  take  office  imless  Mr.  Fox 
did  so  too.  Mr.  Pitt  then  saw  Lord  Eldon  again,  and  said,  'with 
some  indignation,  he  would  teach  that  proud  man  that  in  the 
service  and  with  the  confidence  of  his  King,  he  could  do  without 
him,  though  he  thought  his  health  such  that  it  might  cost  him  hir 
life ;'  and  requested  Lord  Eldon,  the  only  grounds  of  difference 
being  removed,  to  consent  to  remain  Chancellor — and  Lord  Eldon 
agreed.  Various  letters  concerning  these  transactions  between 
Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Mel- 
ville, together  with  Mr.  Twiss's  extracts  from  the  Anecdote 
Book,  effectively  clear  up  this  chapter  of  history.  We  quote  one 
note  from  the  King  himself — ^which  disposes,  inter  alia,  of  one,  and 
not  the  least  disagreeable,  of  the  insinuations  countenanced  by 
Lord  Brougham : — 

''  Queen's  Palace,  May  18/A,  1804.  5  m.  poet  10  a.m. 
'  *'  The  King  having  signed  the  commission  for  giving  his  royal 
assent)  returns  it  to  his  excellent  lord  chancellor,  whose  conduct  he  most 
thoroughly  approves.  His  Majesty  feels  the  difficulties  he  has  had,  both 
politicdi,  and  personally  to  the  King;  but  the  uprightness  of  Lord 
Eldon*8  mind,  and  his  attachment  to  the  King,  have  borne  him  with 
credit  and  honour,  and  (what  the  King  knows  will  not  be  without  its  due 
weight)  with  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign,  through  an  unpleasant 
labyrinth. 

' "  The  King  saw  Mr.  Addington  yesterday.  .  .  .  Mr.  Addington 
spoke  with  his  former  warmth  of  friendship  for  the  lord  chancellor ;  he 
seems  to  require  quiet,  as  his  mind  is  perplexed  between  returning 
ejection  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  great  soreness  at  the  contemptuous  treatment 
he  met  with,  the  end  of  the  last  session,  from  one  he  had  ever  looked 
upon  as  his  private  friend.  This  makes  the  hing  resolved  to  keep  them 
for  some  time  asunder.  George  R.*'" 

*  It  is,  we  suppose,  probable  that  Lord  Sidmouth's  corre^ndeDce  with  George  III. 
and  Mr.  Pitt — ^which  we  have  seeo,  and  which  is  yery  curious — will  be  ere  loug  ii^ade 
public. 
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Lord  Eldon  says,  in  one  of  the  moit  afiTeoting  pages  of  bis 
Anecdote  Book : — 

^  God  grant  that  no  future  Chancellor  may  go  through  the  same  dis- 
treasmg  scenes,  or  he  exposed  to  the  dangerous  responsibility  which  I 
went  through  and  was  exposed  to,  during  the  indispositions  of  my 
Sovereign !  My  own  attachment  to  him  supported  me  through  those 
scenes.  Such  and  so  cordial  was  the  love  and  affection  his  people  bore 
to  him,  chat  a  servant,  meaning  well  and  placed  amidst  great  difficulties, 
would  have  been  pardoned  for  much,  if  he  had  had  occasion  for 
indemnity.' 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  transcribing  also  what  follows : — 

*  I  went  with  Mr.  Pitt,  not  long  before  his  death,  from  Roehampton 
to  Windsor.  Among  much  conversation  upon  various  subjects,  I  ob- 
served to  him  that  his  station  in  life  must  have  given  him  better  oppor- 
tunities of.  knowing  men  than  almost  any  other  person  could  possess ; 
and  I  asked  whether  his  intercourse  with  them,  upon  the  whole,  led 
him  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  governed  by  reasonably 
honourable  principles,  or  by  corrupt  motives.  His  answer  was,  that  he 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  mankind  upon  the  whole,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved &at  the  majority  was  really  actuated  by  fair  meaning  and  inten- 
tion.*—vol.  i.  p.  499. 

Mr.  Pitt  expired  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  at  Putney. 
Mr.  Twiss  says,  with  truth  and  elegance, — 

*  The  loss  of  such  a  man,  in  such  a  state  of  public  affairs,  appeared: 
irreparable.  Except  his  father,  no  minister  of  that  already  long  re^n 
had  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  sight  of  the  nation.  He  had  come 
in  very  early  life  to  the  aid  of  the  sovereign,  at  a  crisis  when  no  other 
champion  could  be  found  to  make  head  against  a  coalition  as  powerful 
in  parliament  as  it  was  odious  both  to  King  and  people ;  and  the  lofty 
vigour  of  that  rescue  fixed  him  in  the  confidence  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  Court.  With  the  same  energy  and  elevation  of  spirit  he  bore 
the  State  through  the  trying  emergencies  of  the  regency,  and  of  the  revo- 
lutionary propagandism :  and  the  lucid  majesty  and  volume  of  his  elo- 
quence— a  far  more  potential  influence  in  his  day  than  in  ours — threw 
around  him  a  glory,  which,  as  all  the  efforts  of  his  great  contemporaries 
could  not  eclipse  it,  so  the  long  lapse  of  succeeding  years  has  been  un- 
able to  quench  or  to  cloud.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  508. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  arrangements  of  ^  All  the  Ta- 
lents '  bein^  completed,  Lord  Eldon  resigned  the  seals.  The 
Anecdote  Book  says,  '  The  King  appeared  for  a  few  minutes 
to  occupy  himself  with  other  things;  looking  up  suddenly,  he 
exdaimed,  '^  Lay  them  down  on  the  sofa,  for  I  cannot,  and  I  toill 
not  take  them  from  you ! "  * 

We  may  here  introduce  one  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  in 
this  work ;  for  it  refers  to  the  earlier  days  of  Lord  Eldon  as  Chan- 
cellor : — 
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'  One  «f  the  h^TiM  feqKmsibilities  of  tke  ChixiMlIor^  kk  Lord 
Eldon's  time,  was  to  examine  the  Recorder't  report  of  the  (Umteneet 
passed  on  criminals  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey.  **  I  was  ezceedifigly 
shocked,^'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  his  niece,  *'  the  first  time  I  attended  to 
hear  the  Recorder's  report,  at  the  careless  manner  in  which,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  it  was  conducted.  We  were  called  upon  to  decide  o& 
sentences,  affecting  no  less  than  the  Uves  of  men,  and  yet  there  was 
nothing  laid  hefore  us,  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  there  had  or  had 
not  been  any  extenuating  circumstances ;  it  was  merely  a  recapTtulation 
of  the  judge's  opinion,  and  the  sentence.  I  resolved  that  I  never  would 
attend  another  report,  without  having  read  and  duly  considered  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  each  case,  and  I  never  did.  It  was  a  consider- 
able labour  iu  addition  lo  my  oUier  duties^  but  H  is  now  a  confott  to 
reflect  that  I  did  do  so,  aad  that  in  osnsequeiice  I  saved  the  Uves  <rf 
several  individuals. 

*  After  all,  Mary^  I  think  1  am  wdnderfbl,  considering  how  much 
I  have  gone  through  ;  for  mint  has  been  no  easy  Hfe.  i  Will  tell  yen 
what  once  happencMd  to  me.  I  was  ill  with  the  goat ;  it  was  in  my 
feet,  86  I  was  carried  mto  my  carriage^  and  from  it  I  was  carried  into 
my  Court.  There  I  lemidndl  all  the  day,  and  delivered  an  arduous 
judgment.  In  the  evening  I  was  carried  straight  from  my  Court  to  the 
House  of  Lords :  there  I  sat  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  whe0 
some  of  the  Lords  came  and  whispered  to  me  that  I  was  expected  to 
speak.  I  told  them  I  really  could  not,  I  was  ill,  and  I  could  not  stand ; 
but  they  still  urged,  and  at  last  I  hobbled,  in  some  way  or  other,  with 
their  assistance,  to  Uie  place  from  which  I  usually  addressed  the  House. 
It  was  an  importadt  quesdon  >^l  forgot  my  gout,  and  spoke  for  tW(y 
hours  [on  the  pc»ee  of  Amiens).  Well,  the  House  brc^6  up,  I  was 
carried  home,  and  at  sit  in  the  morning  I  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  My 
poor  left  leg  had  just  got  in^  when  I  recollected  I  had  important 
papers  to  look  over,  atid  that  I  hud  not  had  time  to  examine  them; 
so  I  pulled  nry  poor  left  leg  out  of  bed,  put  on  my  clothes,  and  went 
to  my  study.  1  did  exunine  the  papers ;  they  related  to  the  Recorder's 
report,  wmch  had  to  be  heard  that  day;  i  was  again  carried  into 
Court,  where  I  had  to  deliver  another  arduous  judgment,  again  went  to 
the  House  of  Lord%  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  night 
that  I  got  into  bed.  These  are  hard  trials  to  a  miA'i  coflstitation.' — 
vei.  i.  pp.  405,  406. 

We  must  give  also  the  story  of  Mis6  Bridge  :— 

*  In  I7B3,  when  Mr.  SeoKt  first  became  a  candidate  tot  the  borough 
of  Weobly,  he  was  itooeived  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bridge,  the 
vicar,  who,  having  a  daughter  then  a  young  child,  took  tf  jocular  po- 
mise  fWNil  him,  that  if  he  should  ever  become  Chancellor,  end  the  little 
girl's  husband  should  be  a  clergyman,  the  Chancellor  would  give  that 
clergyman  a  living.  Now  comes  the  sequel,  nartly  related  hj  Lord 
Eldon  himself  to  [his  niece]  Mrs.  Forster.  "  Years  rolled  on — -I  came 
into  office :  when  one  morning  I  was  told  a  young  lady  wished  to  speak 
to  me ;  and  I  said  that  young  ladies  must  l>e  attended  to,  so  they  must 
show  her  up.     And  up  came  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  and  she  curtsied 
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and  nnperedy  find  said  she  thought  I  could  not  recollect  her.  I  an- 
swered I  certainly  did  not,  but  perhaps  she  could  recall  herself  to  my 
memory ;  so  she  asked  if  I  remembered  the  clergymau  at  Weobly,  and 
his  little  girl  to  whom  I  had  made  a  promise.  *  Oh,  yes ! '  I  said,  *'  I  do, 
and  I  suppose  you  are  the  little  girl  ? '    She  curtsied  and  said  *  Yes.* 

*  And  I  suppose  you  are  married  tb  a  clergyman  ? '  '  No,'  she  said,  and 
she  blushed,  '  I  am  only  going  to  be  married  to  one,  if  you,  my  Lord, 
will  give  him  a  living.'  Well,  I  told  her  to  come  back  in  a  few  days ; 
and  I  made  inquiries  to  ascertain  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  the 
gentleman  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  was  a  respectable  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  then  I  looked  at  my  list,  and  found  I 
actually  had  a  living  vacant  that  I  could  give  him.  So  when  the  young 
lady,  came  back  Itold  her  she  might  return  home  and  get  married  as 
fast  as  she  liked,  for  her  intended  husband  should  be  presented  to  a 
living,  and  I  would  send  the  papers  as  soon  as  they  could  be  made  out. 

*  Oh,  no ! '  she  exclaimed,  and  again  she  simpered,  and  blushed,  and 
curtsied ;   *  pray,  my  Lord,  let  me  take  them  back  myself.'     I  was  a 

good  deal  amused :  so  I  actually  had  the  papers  made  out,  and  I  signed 
[iem,  and  she  took  them  back  herself  the  following  day." ' —  vol.  i. 
p.  465-467. 

But  alas  for  the  honour  of  man !  Miss  Bridge,  after  all,  did 
not  become  Mrs.  Jones  until  two  years  after  the  gentleman  had 
been  rector  of  Stanton.  The  son  of  the  clergyman  who  ulti- 
mately married  them  at  Stanton  writes  thus  : — '  Jones  would  have 
jilted  the  lady,  but  was  shamed  into  the  fulfilment  of  his  engage- 
ment by  the  friends  and  relations  of  both  parties.  Miss  Bridge^ 
with  her  party,  arrived  there  from  Hereford  in  a  post-chaise. 
She  refused,  however,  to  enter  the  parsoTtage-liouse  until  she  did  so 
as  his  unfeJ"  To  conclude  the  story,  Mrs.  Jones  survived  her 
husband,  and,  being  in  indigent  circumstances,  once  more  applied 
to  the  Chancellor,  '  to  obtain  for  her  an  admission  into  a  recently 
instituted  establishment,  near  Bath,  for  the  support,  maintenance, 
comfort,  and  benefit  of  the  widows  of  clergymen  and  others. 
Lord  Eldon  not  only  complied  with  her  request,  but  sent  her 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  removal.*  .  . 

Lord  Eldon's  eldest  son,  the  father  of  the  present  Earl,  had 
died  shortly  before  be  resigned  the  Seal.  He  writes  thus  to  one 
of  his  old  college  friends,  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire  •— 

*  Dear  Swire, — I  have  very  frequently  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to 
you*  J  have  as  often  laid  it  down,  unable  to  bear  up  against  the  inv 
trusion  of  those  melancholy  ideas  which  always  present  themselves 
when  I  see,  hear,  or  think  of  any  one  at  once  the  friend  of  my  departed 
and  of  myself.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

*  At  the  end  of  thirty  busy  vears  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  mean  with  this 
world,  but  the  great  work  of  preparing  myself  for  another ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  thcU  is  much  to  do^  when  a  man  has  been  immersed  in  this 
world's  business,  and  such  part  of  its  business  as  I  have  been  engaged 
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in  for  80  many  yean.  May  it  not  be  a  blesaiog  that^  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period  which  I  am  to  employ  better,  I  am  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  duty  by  a  judgment  as  awful  as  that  which,  in  my  loss,  has  been 
poured  out  upon  me  ?  ^-^toI.  ii.  pp.  4, 5. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1806,  Mr.  Fox  died;  but  the  King 
allowing  his  surviving  colleagues  to  dissolve  parliament,  the  new 
flections  gave  them  a  very  large  majority  in  thp  House  of  Com- 
mons. These  events  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  survivors  of 
%]ie  Pitt  circle,  and  internal  suspicion  and  mutual  mistrust  were 
90on  to  aggravate  tbe  common  evil.  Witness  a  letter  of  Lord 
£ldon  to  Sir  William  Scott  :— 

*  I  am  not  the  least  surprised  at  what  you  say  about  Canning.  I 
have  for  some  time  thought  that  much  less  than  a  dissolution  would  serve 
him  as  a  cause  of  separation ;  and  I  suspect  that  Lord  Grenville  ha§ 
known  him  so  well,  as,  by  flattering  his  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  by 
snaking  him  the  person  of  consequence  to  be  talked  with,  and  alarming 
that  vanity  on  the  other  by  disclaiming  intercourse,  through  anybody,  with 
the  Pittites  as  a  body,  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  shaking  among 
the  Pittites  that  mutual  confidence  which  was  essential  to  give  them 
weight,  and  thus  to  keep  them  in  the  state  of  a  rope  of  sand  till  a  disso- 
lution, when  he  won't  care  one  fig  for  them  all  put  togedier.  The 
King's  conduct  does  not  astonish  me,  though  I  think  it  has  destroyed 
him.  His  language  to  me  led  me  to  hope  better  things;  and,  in  charity, 
I  would  suppose  from  it  that  his  heart  does  not  go  with  his  act.  But 
his  years,  his  want  of  sight,  the  domestic  falsehood  and  treachery  which 
surround  him,  and  some  feeling  (just  enough,  I  think)  of  resentment 
at  our  having  deserted  him  on  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  and,  as  to  myself  particu- 
larly, the  uneasiness  which  in  his  mind  the  presence  of  a  person  who 
attended  him  in  twofts  of  insanity  excites,  have  conspired  to  make  him 
do  an  act  unjust  to  himself.  I  cotisider  it  as  a  fatal  and  final  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  msmy  who  have  every  good  wish  of  mine.  As  to  myself  per- 
sonally, looking  at  matters  on  all  sides,  I  think  the  chancellorship  would 
never  vevert  to  me,  even  if  things  had  taken  another  turn ;  and  it  is  not 
on  my  own  account  I  lament  the  turn  they  have  taken.'*— vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

A  little  afterwards,  however,  some  correspondence  with  Lord 
Melville  shows  that  Lord  Eldon  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  shake  ofF  the  general  despondency.  We  find  him  express- 
ing, though  very  cautiously,  doubts  as  to  the  interpretation  which 
really  ought  to  be  put  on  the  King's  conduct  as  to  the  dissolution, 
and  strenuously  urging  *  plan,  union,  system ' — '  panic  can  do  no 
good.' 

The  scene  soon  changed.  As  early  as  March,  the  Whigs 
having  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  which  included 
a  concession  to  the  Romanists,  the  king  insisted  on  its  with- 
drawal. They  agreed — but  his  Majesty  required  a  written 
4eclaration  that  his  Ministers  would  propose  nothing  further  in 
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the  same  direeUooy  and  tp  this  tbey  would  not  consent.  He  dis- 
missed '  the  Talents '  instantly^  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  became 
the  ostensible  bead  of  a  new  Tory  government^  with  Lord  Eldoo 
again  as  Chancellor,  He  writes  thus  (March  31st)  to  his  old 
friend  and  family  connexion,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ridley — and  certainly 
the  language  is  not  altogether  i»  keeping  with  the  active  and 
stirring  shsure  which  We  s6e  be  had  been  taking  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  heart  and  union  of  the  Toriesi  during  their  short  in^ 
terval  of  exclusion, 

^Dear  Ridley,— I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  affectionate  letter. 
The  occurrence  of  again  taking  the  Great  Seal,  Haivy,  gives  me  but  one 
teotiment  of  comfort — that  it  is  possible  I  may  be  of  use  to  others. 
The  death  of  my  friend  Mr.  Pitt,  the  loss  of  my  poor  dear  John,  the 
anguish  of  mind  in  which  I  have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  when  that  loss 
occurs  to  me — these  have  extinguished  all  ambition,  and  almost  every 
wish  of  every  kind  in  my  breast.  I  had  become  inqmi  to,  and  fond  oly 
retirement.  My  mind  had  been  busied  in  the  contemplation  of  my  best 
interests — those  which  are  connected  with  nothing  here.* 

On  the  same  day  he  writes  to  another  ancient  clerical  friend  ;~^ 
^  Whilst  dreaming  of  a  visit  to  you  I  have  awaked  with  the  Great  Seai 
in  my  hand,  to  my  utter  astonishment.  The  King  considers  the 
struggle  as  for  his  throne;  and  he  told  me  but  yesterday,  when  I  took 
the  seal,  that  he  did  so  consider  it ;  that  he  must  be  the  Protestant  kin^ 
of  a  Protestant  country,  or  no  king.  He  is  remarkably  well — firm  as 
a  lion — placid  and  quiet,  beyond  example  in  any  moment  of  his  life. 
I  am  happy  to  add  that,  on  this  occasion,  his  son,  the  prince,  has  ap- 
peared to  behave  very  dutifully  to  him.  Two  or  three  great  goods  have 
been  accomplished  if  his  new  ministers  can  stand  their  ground.  First, 
the  old  ones  are  satisfied  that  the  king,  whose  state  of  mind  they  were 
always  doubting,  ha$  more  sense  and  understanding  than  ail  his  minis^ 
ters  pui  together :  theg  leave  him  with  a  Jull  conviction  of  that  faet^ 
When  he  delivered  the  seal  to  me  yesterday  he  told  me  he  wished  and 
hoped  I  should  keep  it  till  he  died.' 

Meantime  the  Whigs  were  attributing  their  own  dismissal  to 
the  influence  of  '  secret  advisers  ;*  and  Lord-Howick  (Earl  Grey)» 
with  the  rash  bitterness  habitual  to  him^  distinctly  and  by  name 
charged  Lord  Eldon  with  having  *  poisoned  the  long's  mind  in  a 
private  audience  at  Windsor  a  few  days  before  the  pledge  was  ro'* 
quired.'  Mr.  Canning  on  this  occasion  defended  the  Chancellor 
in  a  manner  with  which  he  must  have  been  cordially  content.  Mr* 
Canning  stated  that  '  Lord  Eldon  had  announced  his  visit  at 
Windsor  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  its  sole  object,  and  voluntarily 
assured  that  minister  that  he  would  not  touch  on  any  topic  but  that 
one.  Lord  Eldon  had  kept  his  word :  was  it  to  be  endured  that  he 
should  be  thus  accused  of  breaking  it  V  The  circumstances  could 
not   be   explained    further  then.     I^  now  appears  that  Lord 
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Elc[on*8  only  object  was  to  convince  the  king  of  the  mischief 
which  must  attend  Mr.  Perceyars  persisting  in  pnblishing  a 
certain  Book  aboat  the  unhappy  affairs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
—who  had  relied  principally  on  Lord  Eldon*s  advice  whilst  de- 
fending herself^  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Talents^  against  the 
premature  charges  of  her  husband. 

We  find  here  a  variety  of  very  curious  letters  concerning  the 
miserable  quarrel  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  in 
1809 — their  duel — the  retirement  of  both  from  office,  and  the 
consequent  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Pordand  himself — with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  under  Mr.  Perceval.  Mr. 
Twiss  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that>  as  far  as  regards  the  imme- 
diate ground  of  personal  conflict — the  concealment  from  Lord 
Castlereagh  of  Mr.  Canning's  communication  to  some  of  their 
colleagues  of  his  determination  to  resign  unless  the  conduct  of 
the  war  department  were  taken  from  Lord  Castlereagh — the 
blame  lay  almost  entirely  with  the  Duke  of  Portland — ^who  being 
in  ill  healthy  and  at  best  'infirm  of  purpose/  put  off  from  day  to 
day  till  it  was  too  late^  the  painful  announcement  which  Mr. 
Canning  had  required  and  understood  to  be  made  long  before. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  with  all  his  already  settled  aversion 
for  Mr.  Canning  (whom  he  calls  to  his  wife  '  an  incarnation 
of  vanity '),  Lord  Eldon  does  him  entire  justice  on  this,  as 
respects  personal  honour,  the  only  important  point  in  the  story.* 
The  more  so,  that  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  Mr.  Canning,  in 
the  course  of  the  multiplied  intrigues  which  ensued,  was  the  warm 
advocate,  if  not  (as  Lord  Eldon  believed)  the  originator  of  a 
scheme  for  finally  shelfing  Lord  Eldon  at  this  epoch,  and  replac- 
ing him  on  the  woolsack  by  Mr.  Perceval — ^thus  leaving  every- 
thing open  to  Mr.  Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  con- 
sequently in  the  resurgent  government.  Mr.  Twiss  is  a  lawyer 
as  well  as  a  politician — but  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Canning  is  of  exemplary  fervour,  for  he  seems  to  see  nothing 
either  absurd  or  reprehensible  in  the  fact,  which  he  candidly 
assumes,  that  the  Mr.  Canning  of  1809  thought  in  choosing  a 
chancellor  *  rather  of  politics  than  of  law.*  How  fortunate  that 
he  had  no  such  choice  to  make  until  he  was  older  and  wiser ! 
On  the  15th  of  September  Lord  Eldon  writes  to  his  wife  in  the 
country :— * 

*  On  the  4th  of  October,  1809,  Lord  Eldon  writes  thus  to  Sir  WiUiam  ScoU  >— 
*  The  silence  of  such  of  Cas.*s  colleagues  who  knew  of  the  matter  cannot  be  well  vin- 
dicated. With  reroect  to  myself,  I  feel  uneasy ;  though  the  period  at  which  I  heard  it, 
the  personage  (the  K.)  who  told  it  me,-  and  the  injunction  witn  which  he  accompanied  a 
communication,  which  I  must  needs  say  he  ought  not  to  hare  made  under  suen  an  in- 
junction, giye  me  a  good  deal  to  say  for  myself.  But,  in  some  degree^  idl  who  knew  it 
haTe  been^more  or  less  blameable,  but  blameable.'— Tol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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'  Some  of  the  plans  proposed  are  what  I  do  most  greatly  abhor,  and 
1  think  they  won't  succeed.  I  have  offered  my  office  to  the  king,  and 
told  him,  for  I  write  constantly  when  I  don't  see  him,  my  likings  and 
dislikings.  **  For  God's  sake,"  he  says,  "  don't  you  run  away  from  me : 
don't  reduce  me  to  the  state  in  which  you  formerly  left  me.  You  arc 
my  sheet  anchor ! "  I  fear  the  effects  of  his  agitation  and  agony— and 
I  do  pray  God  to  protect  him  in  this  his  hour  of  distress. 

*  May  God's  best  and  kindest  providence  watch  over  her  who  has  the 
whole  heart  of  her  Eldon.' 

Lord  Eldon  had  been '  elected  High  Steward  of  Oxford  some 
years  before  this.  Now,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
(October^  1809),  be  was  requested  to  stand  for  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  University.  Understandings  however,  that  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  bad  received  a  requisition  to  the  same  effect,  he  de- 
clined to  come  forward  until  bis  Grace  was  understood  to  have 
signified  that  he  declined  being  a  candidate.  Lord  Eldon  seems 
to  have  received  poor  enough  return  for  this  delicacy  from  some 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  friends.  After  the  Chancellor  had 
committed  himself — after  several  of  the  Duke^s  own  con- 
nexions bad  canvassed  for  the  Chancellor — ^his  grace  was  urged 
and  persuaded  to  take  the  field.  The  King  told  Lord  Eldon  it 
was  now  too  late  for  him  to  withdraw.  The  consequence  was  a 
triumph — at  that  time  important  as  well  as  unexpected — to  the 
Whigs  and  pro- Catholics  in  the  Convocation.  The  votes  were 
for  Eldon,  393;  for  Beaufort,  238;  for  Lord  Grenville,  406. 
But,  according  to  Lord  Eldon's  letters  and  Anecdote  Book, 
Lord  Grenville  owed  bis  small  majority  to  certain  electors  in 
the  Beaufort  interest,  who,  when  they  saw  their  Duke  bad  no 
chance,  voted  at  the  eleventh  hour  for  Grenville  rather  than 
allow  their  own  political  party  to  gain  the  victory  in  the  person 
of  the  novus  homo  who  had  climbed  from  the  chare-foot  to  the 
woolsack.  '  I  was  beaten,'  he  says,  *  by  aristocratical  combina- 
tion— and  I  could  never  have  been  beaten  without  it.' 

We  need  not  pause  on  the  short  period  during  which  Mr. 
Perceval  enjoyed  as  Prime  Minister  the  entire  confidence  of 
George  IIL,  andthe  cordial  support  of  Lord  Eldon  as  Chan- 
cellor. Nor  shall  we  extract  anything  from  Mr.  Twiss*s  narra- 
tive of  the  constitution  of  the  Regency  in  1811,  and  the  ultimate 
retention  of  the  Ministers,  on  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions,  in 
1812:  though  these  chapters  throw  light  on  several  hitherto 
obscure  circumstances,  and  furnish  a  triumphant  answer  to  more 
than  one  inucndo  against  Mr.  Perceval  in  Lord  Brougham's 
Essays  entitled '  George  IV.*  and  '  Lord  Eldon,' — essays,  we  need 
not  say,  exhibiting  in  perfection  their  author's  command  of  some 
of  the  highest  resources  of  rhetorical  power,  but  which  are  not 

likely 
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likely  to  be  yalned  hereafter  as  settling  anj  point  in  the  ^ifical 
history  of  the  time — splendid  specimens  of  one-sided  declama- 
tion. Adhering  to  Lord  Eldon — we  need  not  remind  our  reader 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  have  regarded  him  with  severe  pre- 
judice from  the  date  of  the  Regency  Bill  in  1783;  or  that  his 
services  to  the  Princess  in  the  days  of  the  '  Delicate  Investigation  * 
of  1806,  had  heavily  increased  the  hostile  impression;  or  that 
the  consent  of  the  Regent  to  retain  Lord  Eldon  as  Chancellor 
has  been  boldly  ascribed  to  Lord  Eldon*s  courtly  facility  in  aban- 
doning the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  moment  her  unkind  husband's 
faronr  ciune  to  be  a  matter  of  the  same  consequence  that  her  kind 
father-in-law's  had  been  previously.  It  now  appears  from  letters 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Eldon,  printed  by  Mr. 
Twiss,  that  at  least  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1810  his  Iloyal 
Highness  had  begun  to  relax  in  his  prejudice  against  the  Chan- 
cellor— and  why  ?  Simply  because  the  Chancellor  was  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  Prince  and  his  father  as  to  what- 
ever was  proposed  or  done  respecting  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  his  Royal  Highness  was  compelled  to  feel  that 
the  most  essential  interests  of  his  daughter  could  not  have  been 
entrusted  to  a  wiser,  fairer,  discreeter  intervention.  The  re- 
spectful style  of  the  Prince's  notes  of  that  date  is  creditable  to 
himself,  and  of  no  trivial  importance  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Prince  had 
come  into  possession  of  the  private  papers  of  George  III.  that  he 
could  trace  the  whole  course  of  Lord  Eldon's  procedure  in  refer- 
ence to  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Family.  We  read  in  the  Anec- 
dote Book : — 

*  His  Majesty  George  IV.  has  frequently  told  me  that  there  was  no 
person  in  the  world  that  he  hated  so  much  as,  for  years,  he  hated  me. 
He  had  been  persuaded  that  I  endeavoured  to  keep  him  at  a  distance 
from  his  father,  but  when  he  came  into  possession  of  his  father's  private 
papers,  he  completely  changed  his  opinion  of  me,  in  consequence  of  the 
part  which,  from  my  letters,  he  found  I  had  always  taken  with  reference 
to  himself.  He  was  then  convinced  that  I  had  always  endeavoured  to 
do  the  direct  contrary  to  what  was  imputed  to  me.  He  told  me  so  him- 
self, and  from  that  time  he  treated  me  with  unifOTm  friendliness.' — vol. 
ii.  p.  199. 

But  Lord  Eldorfs  correspondence  with  his  own  old  college 
iritimates,  especially  Dr.  Swire,  may  be  appealed  to,  not  only  for 
direct  confirmation  of  this  statement,  but  for  a  very  full,  and  surely 
a  very  interesting  detail,  step  by  step,  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Regent  first  of  all  retained  his  father*s  ministers,  the 
Chancellor  included,  and  then,  a  year  afterwards,  confirmed  them. 
Let  us  take  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Swire : — 

*The 
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*  The  medical  men  thought  His  Majesty's  speedy  recovery  highly 
probable : — ^the  prince  therefore  thought  that,  in  du^  to  his  father,  he 
cookl  not  dismiss  his  father's  servants.  I  could  not  reconcile  to  myself 
the  notion  that,  whilst  the  father^s  son  so  conducted  himself,  the  father's 
most  grateful  servant  could  refuse  to  take  his  share  in  a  state  of  things 
which,  for  the  father's  sake,  the  son  determined  should  remain  undis- 
turbed by  him.  So  toatters  went  on  through  the  year  of  restricted  re- 
gency. Before  the  close  of  it,  the  prince  had  totally  altered  his  opinion 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  hated— -and  I  have  his  own  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  the  kingdom  produced  no  man  whom  he  more  hated  than 
your  friend,  the  writer  of  this  letter.  Though  the  prospect  of  his  father's 
recovery  had  grown  more  gloomy,  and  though  I  fear  it  will  never 
brighten,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  always  declared 
that  he  will  never  despair  till  his  father  ceases  to  live :  and  my  own  real 
opinion  is,  that  whatever  motives  his  friends  or  foes  may  in  their  cotH 
jectures  ascribe  his  late  conduct  to,  he  has  been  principally  governed  by 
a  feeling  that,  if  his  father  should  recover,  he  would  never  forgive  him- 
self if  he  suffered  him  to  awake  to  a  scene  in  which  the  father  should  see 
his  servants  discarded  by  his  son.  The  same  sentiment  appears  to  me  to 
have  governed  him  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  with  regard  to 
which  I  believe  that  after  his  father* s  death  he  will  act  with  a  due  re^ 
gard  to  the  established  religion* — vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

Another  letter  to  Dr.  Swire,  dated'at  Encombe  in  Dorsetshire 
(which  fine  estate  Lord  Eldon  had  recently  purchased),  furnishes 
some  further  details — and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  tem- 
pestuous session  after  the  death  of  Perceval.  The  chancellor  alludes 
hastily  to  the  fact  that  Bellingham  had  passed  some  hours  of  the 
morning  before  he  assassinated  Mr.  Perceval  in  watching  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  his  own  belief  that  he 
himself  would  have  been  the  victim  but  for  the  accident  of  his 
borrowing  a  round  hat  and  great  coat  from  one  of  his  attendants, 
and  so  quitting  the  court  that  day,  for  a  stroll  in  the  park,  in  a 
disguise  which  Bellingham  did  not  penetrate. 

<  Encombe,  Sept,  22nd,  1812. 

*  I  could  not  doubt  that  at  the  close  of  the  Regency  year,  the  18th 
February,  I  should  have  had  my  dismissal :  so  sure  was  I  of  that,  that 
when  the  prince  sent  for  me  on  the  Hth,  his  commands  reached  me 
sitting  for  my  picture  in  ray  robes.  When  I  went,  he  expressed  his 
surprise  that  I  appeared  in  a  morning  in  a  laced  shirt :  1  told  him  what 
1  had  been  about :  he  then  expressed  surprise  that  I  could  find  any  time 
for  such  a  business :  my  answer  was  that  the  fact  proved  that  that  was 
diffiodt ;  that  the  picture  had  been  asked  nearly  two  years  for  the  Guild- 
hall at  Newcastle ;  and  that,  my  countrymen  wishing  it  should  he  in 
the  chancellor's  robes,  I  could  not  delay  beyond  that  da'y  in  which  I 
might  for  the  last  time  be  entitled  to  wear  them.  He  smiled,  and  next 
day  satisfied  me  that  I  needed  not  to  have  been  in  such  a  hurry.  This 
was  curious  enough,  but  is  hteraUy  a  fact.  Well,  after  this  poor 
Perceval  was  assassinated.    By  the  way,  I  had  a  pretty  narrow  escape. 

It 
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It' is  said,  "Mors  sola  fatetur  quantula  sunt  hominutn  corpuscula ;" 
but  I  have  learnt  facts  of  poor  PercevaPs  life,  which  I  never  should 
have  learnt  but  in  consequence  of  his  death,  and  which  prove  him 
to. have  been  a  most  extraordinarily  excellent  person.  Here  ^;ain, 
however,  I  thought  I  should  sing  Nunc  dimittis,  I  appointed  and  at- 
tended a  recorder's  report,  which  I  thought  it  unmanly  to  leave  to  a 
successor,  on  a  Monday,  as  I  was  morally  certain  that  I  should  not  be 
chancellor  on  the  usual  dav,  the  Wednesday.  But  whether  Grenville 
and  Grey  did  not  wish  to  be  ministers,  or  whether  they  would  not  be 
ministers  unless  they  could  bind  kings  in  chains,  I  don't  know.  The 
Tuesday  put  my  wig  and  gown  once  more  fast  upon  my  head  and  back, 
and  I  am  now  just  as  uncertain  when  I  shall  see  the  blessings  of  final 
retirement  as  1  was  before  the  king's  illness.  What  a  life  of  anxiety 
(about  myself  certainly  in  no  degree  such)  I  led  during  these  scenes 
must  be  reserved,  if  it  is  to  be  described,  till  some  happy  hour  of  con* 
versation  between  us  shall  be  vouchsafed  me  by  Providence.  I  concluded 
my  stay  in  town  by  the  Prince  Regent's  dining  in  Bedford  Square  with 
a  man  whom  he  had  hated  more  than  any  other  in  his  Other's  domi- 
nions, according  to  his  unreserved  confession.' — vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

Our  readers  would  not  thank  us  for  going  into  the  badgerings 
which  bad  for  some  time  annoyed  the  chancellor  on  the  subject 
of  arrears  in  his  court.*  Led  by  that  illustrious  *  chicken  of  the 
law '  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  the  Whig  barristers  in  the  Com- 
mons were  now  bent  on  assailing  the  government  through  the 
person  of  him  to  whom  the  final  exclusion  of  their  party  was 
mainly  by  them  attributed.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  a  short  letter 
to  Sir  William  Scott,  written  during  the  general  election  of  Octo- 
ber, 1812:— 

*  Dear  Brother, — Really,  as  to  the  Government,  I  don*t  care  one 
farthing  about  it.  I  am  mistaken  if  they  do  not  mainly  owe  their  exist- 
ence, as  such,  to  me ;  and  yet  I  have  been,  in  my  judicial  capacity,  the 
object  of  the  House  of  Commons'  persecution  for  two  years,  without  a 
lawyer  there  to  say  a  word  of  truth  for  me.  I  have  been  left  unpro- 
tected as  before:— and,  so  unprotected,  I  cannot  and  will  not  remain. 

.  *  The  Prince  vows  annihilation  to  the  Government  if  I  go ;  and,  I  sup- 
pose, would  resort  to  Canning  and  Wellesley.  But  I  cannot  feel  the 
obligation  I  am  under  of  being  hunted  in  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out more  of  protection  than  I  have  had.' 

The  only  unpleasantness  that  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Regent*s.  treatment  of  the  chancellor,  throughout  the  two  ensuing 
years,  arose  from  a  cause  most  honourable  to  his  lordship.  The 
Regent^  as  bis  daughter  grew  into  womanhood^  wished  to  impose 
additional  restrictions  on  her  intercourse  with  her  mother.  The 
chancellor,  retaining  as  yet  his  early  impression  that  the  Princess 

*  For  a  full  examination  of  this  question  of  arrears,  we  refer  to  aa  article  '  On  the 
Court  of  Chancery,*  in  Quart  Re?.,  vol.  xxx. 

of 
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of  Wales  had  been  'more  sinned  against  than  sinning/  firmly 
opposed  himself  on  this  head  to  the  Prince,  and  writes  to  his 
brother  as  contemplating,  in  consequence,  an  abrupt  termination  of 
his  official  life.  '  One  more  such  intc^ew/  he  says,  '  and  I  shall 
be  spared  all  further  trouble — all  because  I  won't  let  him  do  as 
to  his  wife  and  daughter  as  he  wishes.*  This  letter  seems  to  have 
been  written  about  the  close  of  1813.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
had  conceived  a  most  grateful  respect  and  attachment  to  Lord 
Eldon,  as  the  early  defender  of  her  weaker  parent,  and  nothing 
occurred  during  her  too  short  life  to  disturb  these  kindly  feelings. 
The  '  Anecdote  Book '  dwells  on  the  extraordinary  care  she  had 
taken  for  his  {'ersonal  accommodation  at  Claremont  when  he  was 
about  to  be  summoned  thither  on  the  occasion  of  her  fatal  confine- 
mcnt  in  1817. 

Her  untimely  death,*  by  placing  the  Duke  of  York,  whose 
views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  were  throughout  those  of 
George  III.,  in  the  situation  of  Heir  Presumptive,  gave  additional 
strength  to  the  Anti- Catholic  party  in  the  country,  and  especially 
to  Lord  Eldon,  who  had  long  been  the  mainstay  of  resistance  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  Regent, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  paternal  affliction,  seems  to  have  turned 
with  earnestness  to  the  hope  thait  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death 
might  lead  to  his  own  emancipation.  In  a  letter  dated  at 
Brighton,  Jan.  I,  1818,  he  expresses  afiectionate  regret  that  a  fit 
of  gout  should  have  prevented  the  Chancellor  from  visiting  him 
thercj  and  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  had  been  desirous  of  an 
interview  with  reference  to  the  Princess,  who  is  described  as  having 
excited  much  scandal  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  at  Vienna, 
where  the  Court  had  refused  to  receive  her : — 

•  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  (much  difficulty  in  point  of  de- 
licacy being  now  set  aside  in  my  mind  by  the  late  melancholy  event 
whica  has  taken  place  in  my  family)  if  I  turn  my  whole  thoughts 
to  the  endeavouring  to  extricate  myself  from  the  cruellest,  as  well  as 
the  most  unjust,  predicament  that  ever  even  the  lowest  individual, 

much  mpre  a  prince,  ever  was  placed  in Is  it,  then,  my  dear 

friend,  to  be  tolerated  that is  to  be  suffered  to  continue  to 

bear  my  name,  to  belong  to  me  and  to  the  country,  and  that  thai  coun- 
try, the  first  in  all  the  world,  and  myself  its  sovereign,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  silently  to  a  degradation  under  which  no  upright  and 
honourable  mind  can  exist?' 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  that  succeeded  this  letter  w^s 
the  celebrated  Milan  Commission. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  evidence  collected  by  that  Commission  upon 
Lord  Eldun's  mind,  we  may  judge  from  a  letter  of  April  26th, 
1820:— 

•Our 
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*  Our  queen  threatens  approach  to  England ;  but,  if  she  ean  tenturei 
she  i6  the  most  courageous  lady  I  ever  beard  of.  T%e  tkisehuf,  ^ 
$he  does  come,  ioill  be  infiniie — €U  firet^  she  will  have  extensive  popu* 
larii^  loith  the  multitude;  in  a  few  short  months  or  weehs  she  will  be 
ruined  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  worlds* 

A  most  accurate  prophecy !  We  riionld  be  sorry  to  dwell  on 
this  calamitous  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  English  monarchy ; 
but  we  must  permit  ourselves  an  extract  or  two  from  the  private 
letters  of  the  time,  showing  how  Lord  Eldon  thought  and  felt  as 
the  business  proceeded^  He  says  to  his  daughter,  just  before  the 
negotiation  between  the  queen's  counsellors  and  the  ministry 
failed  (June  7th,  1820):— 

*Tou  will  see  by  the  impresfiions  of  the  seal  on  this  scrap,  that 
cabinets  are  quite  in  fashion ;  daily,  nightly,  hourly  cabinets.  The 
lowet  orders  here  are  all  queen's  folks;  few  of  the  middling  or  higher 
orders^  except  the  profligate,  or  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  acquire 
power  through  mischief.  The  bulk  of  those  who  are  in  Parliament  are 
afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  disclosures  and  discussions  which  must  take 
place,  if  there  is  not  some  pacific  settlement :  the  queen  is  obstinate  and 
makes  no  propositions  tending  to  that — at  least  as  yet;  the  king  is 
determined,  and  will  hear  of  none — of  liothine  but  thorough  investiga- 
tion, and  of  what  he,  and  those  who  consider  themselves  more  than  him, 
think  and  talk  of— thorough  exposure  of  the  Q.,  and  divorce.  To  this 
extent  Parliament  will  not  go.  That  body  is  afraid  of  disclosures — 
not  on  one  side  only — ^which  may  affisct  the  monarchy  itself.' 

Again  on  the  10th  :— 

*  Our  nightly  cabinets  don't  agree  with  Mamma,  and  she,  you  know, 
will  never  go  to  bed  when  I  am  out.  The  ministers  will  be  compelled 
to  give  way  to  Parliament — and  they  are  in  a  pretty  state — if  they  eive 
way,  the  K.  will  remove  them — if  they  do  not,  they  will  be  outvoted  in 
Parliament  and  cannot  remain.  To-morrow  will  be  a  very  busy  day,  if 
the  Q.  means  to  make  any  propositions  for  arrangement.  The  K.  will 
make  none — ^and,  if  he  canjtna?a\  Administration  that  will  fight  every- 
thing to  the  last  moment  at  any  risk,  he  will  receive  none.* —  . 

On  the  14th  of  July  :— 

*  I  hope  strict  justice  will  be  done  in  the  inquiry ;  and,  for  myself,  I 
am  determined  to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left — to  court  no 
favour  from  any  party,  but  doing  my  duty  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of 
an  unbiassed  judgment,  to  preserve  that  state  of  comfort  in  my  own 
mind,  which  I  have  hitherto  laboured  not  to  forfeit.' — 

On  the  question  for  the  third  residing  of  the  Bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  November  10th,  the  majority  was  only  9 — and  Lord 
Liverpool  then  announced  that  he  abandoned  the  measure.  The 
chancellor  said  nothing  in  the  House,  but  he  thus  writes  to  his 
daughter  on  the  23rd. : — 

'  I  thought  it  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 

Lords 
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Lords  Id  dose  the  mdst  solemn  inquiry  ever  entertained  in  that  House, 
by  doing  nothing.  The  bill  should  either  have  been  rejected  or  passed. 
But  to  have  upon  our  Journals  four  different  resolutions,  all  founded 
upon  our  avowed  oonviction  of  her  guilt,  and  then  neither  to  withdraw 
those  resolutions,  nor  to  act  upon  them,  appears  to  tne  perfectly  absurd, 
and,  both  to  the  country  and  to  her,  unjust.  To  her  surely  it  is  so. 
We  condemn  her  four  times;  she  desires  at  our  bar  that  we  will  allow 
her  to  be  heard  in  her  defence  before  the  Commons ;  we  will  neither  do 
that  nor  withdraw  our  condemnations ;  for,  though  the  bill  is  withdrawn, 
the  votes  of  condemnation  remain  upon  our  Journals.* 

Lord  Eldon,  we  have  no  doubt,  acted  throughout  all  this  busi- 
ness under  a  sense  of  duty — he  was  incapable  of  the  reverse — he 
was  a  man  and  a  gentleman :  but  we  think  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  he  looked  at  the  practical  questions  involved  in  the  course  of 
it,  far  too  exclusively  through  the  optics  of  the  lawyer.  And  it 
was  in  that  character  chiefly  that  he  seems  to  have  meditated  on 
it  long  afterwards.  In  his  Anecdote  Book  of  1827  he  speaks 
of  the  '  Proceedings  u}K>n  the  queen's  case  in  the  House  of 
Lords  *  as  *  perhaps  more  just  than  prudent,' — ^but  derives  con- 
solation from  reflecting  that  they  were  so  conducted,  under  his 
own  authority,  as  to  establish  a  precedent  of  lasting  benefit.  In 
previous  cases  of  parliamentary  impeachments  and  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties,  evidence  had  constantly  been  offered,  and  frequently 
received,  such  as  the  strict  rules  of  English  law  would  have  held 
inadmissible.  He  would  allow  of  '  no  evidence  that  would  have 
been  rejected  in  Westminster  Hall ;'  and  assuredly  that  example 
will  be  adhered  to.  Mr.  Tvriss  grants  the  value  of  this  reform ; 
but  holds  even  that  a  small  compensation  for  the  general  mischief 
of  the  transaction.  He,  however,  acquits  the  ministry.  He  adopts 
Lord  Eldon*s  defence  on  the  ground  that  the  queen  '  had  herself 
insisted  upon  bringing  the  matter  to  such  a  point,  as  made  the 
whole  question  no  longer  a  personal  one  between  her  and  the 
king,  but  a  public  and  constitutional  one  between  her  and  ttie 
country.'  Mr.  Twiss  is  willing  enough  to  acquiesce  in  what  was 
— perhaps  still  is — the  general  belief,  that,  in  the  first  stage  of 
matrinoLonial  life,  the  king  was  the  inexcusable  offender.  We 
doubt  very  much  whether,  when  the  secret  history  comes  out,  that 
opinion  will  stand.  For  George  IV.  in  his  relations  with  women, 
first  and  last,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said :  but  on  that  one  score, 
we  apprehend  posterity  will  see  reason  to  infer  that  he  was  dis- 
gusted in  limine,  and  for  ever  alienated,  by  circumstances  which 
must  have  had  a  similar  effect  in  the  case  of  any  other  English 
gentleman. 

In  the  month  of  his  coronation  George  IV.  pressed  the  honour 
of  an  earldom  on  the  chancellor  in  such  terms  that  he  could  not 
refnse  it— though  he  had  thrice,  it  se^ms,   declined   a  similar 

favour 
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favour  from  George  III.  His  brother  at  the  same  time  became 
Lord  Stowell. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  do  more  as  to  the  rest  of 
this  book  than  selecting  a  few  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
of  Lord  Eldon  illustrative  of  his  personal  feelings  as  to  events 
still  fresh  in  general  recollection.  Pars  magna  fait — but  the 
private  papers  of  persons  not  less  eminent,  by  whose  services  the 
country  may  hope  to  profit  during  many  years  yet  to  come^  must 
have  been,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  revealed  as  his  are 
now^  before  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  on  the  interior  history  of 
any  transaction  in  which  they  were  partakers. 

The  great  feature  of  Lord  Eldon's  life  as  a  statesman  is  his 
steady  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims:  our  extracts, 
therefore,  must  bear  chiefly  on  the  history  of  that  question ;  but 
we  shall  avoid  entirely  the  giand  arguments  here  reproduced. 
Our  object,  in  short,  is  to  pick  out  short  passages,  which,  their 
dates  duly  considered,  may  indicate  in  some  sort  Lord  Eldon's 
contemporary  views  and  impressions  respecting  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  difficulty  was  complicated  and  the  defence 
weakened.  We  are  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  character  of 
George  IV.  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  sadly  damaged  by  his 
Chancellor's  revelations :  at  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  bear  in 
mind  throughout,  that  the  king's  nervous  system  had  been  greatly 
enfeebled  some  years  before  he  exhibited  the  melancholy  imbe- 
cility of  vacillation  which  the  strong-minded  Eldon,  much  his 
senior,  seemsf  to  have  regarded  with  more  of  contempt  than  of  pity. 

Even  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1821,  we  find  him  writing  to 
his  brother  with  considerable  alarm  as  to  the  steadiness  of  Lord 
Liverpool  himself;  but  it  is  only  after  the  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  that  he  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  doubt 
as  to  the  King  himself.    ^For  example,  he  says,  in  April : — 

*  As  to  Liverpool,  I  do  not  know  what  he  means.  Can  a  man  who 
makes  such  a  Secretary  for  Ireland  as  we  have,  and  two  such  Regius 
Professors  and  such  a  Bishop,  be  serious? — With  me  this  thing  about 
the  Catholics  is  not  a  matter  of  consistency,  but  of  conscience.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  religious  matters,  I  cannot  otherwise  regard  \V 

About  the  end  of  August: — 

*  Dear  Brother, — I  think  there  is  a  great  alteration  where  I  did  not 
look  for  it — even  Sidmouth  thinks  the  death  of  the  Queen  has  removed, 
in  a  great  degree,  all  objection  to  Canning. — I  understand  the  King 
was  particular  and  lavish  in  his  attentions  to  Plunkett ;  he  certainly 
means,  if  he  can,  to  bring  him  into  office — another  Papist.' 

In  this  same  letter  he  intimates  a  'conviction'  that  the  King 
is  disposed  to  '  sweep  the  cabinet-room  of  the  whole  of  us,'  Le., 
of  the  High  Tories.    The  last  week  of  the  year,  however,  brought 

a  pleasant 
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a  pleasant  letter  from  the  King,  indicating  anything  but  a  wish  to 
pwrt  with  the  Chancellor : — 

*  Brighton,  Dec.  26<A,  1821. 

^  My  dear  Friend, — You  flattered  me  that  when  you  had  relaxation 
from  business  you  would  make  me  a  short  visit.  It  strikes  me  that  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday  are  the  two  most  probable  days  to  afford  you  such 
an  opportunity ;  therefore,  if  this  should  be  so,  and  unless  you  have 
formed  any  pleasanter  scheme  for  yourself,  pray  come  to  me  then.  I 
believe  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  you  to  swear  in  one  or  two  of  my  state 
servants,  the  most  of  whom  you  will  find  assembled  here ;  therefore 
pray  be  properly  prepared.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  how 
truly  happy  I  should  be,  if  our  dear  and  good  friend  Lord  Stowell  wotild 
accompany  you.  A  hearty  welcome,  good  and  warm  beds,  turkey  and 
chine,  and  last,  though  not  least  in  love)  liver  and  crow,  are  the  order  of 
the  day. 

^  Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  sincerely  yourst 

'G.  R. 

*  P.S. — N.B.  No  church  preferment  will  he  requested  upon  the  present 
occasion.' 

The  ^  liver  and  crow '  is  an  allusion  to  a  joke  of  the  Chancellor *s 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Leach.  Inviting  Lord  Eldon  to  dine 
with  him  on  some  grand  occasion,  he  begged  to  be  informed  if 
there  was  any  dish  lus  Lordship  had  a  particular  fancy  for.  The 
Chancellor;  smiling  serenely  on  the  exquisite  Amphityron,  named 
*  liver  and  bacon.' 

This  puts  us  in  mind  of  not  a  bad  joke  of  George  IV.  in  the 
Anecdote  Book.  It  seems  his  Majesty^  when  in  special  good  hu- 
mour, sometimes  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  his  popular  sobri- 
met  derived  from  the  Purse  of  the  Great  Seal.  When  Lord 
Eldon  introduced  Sir  John  Leach  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  that  fine  gentleman  appeared,  of  course,  vjrith  an  official 
purse  of  smaller  dimensions.  '  Old  Bags,'  whispered  the  King, 
'  I  ttunk  we  must  call  Leach  "  reticule." ' 

In  the  same  page  the  Chancellor  records  a  gay  dinner  at  the 
Duke  of  York's.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  present,  and  some  sprightly 
guardsman  at  a  late  hour  gave  the  wealthy  army-agent*s  health,  as 
one  '  to  whom  most  of  the  company  had  long  been,  and  were  likely 
long  to  be,  under  great  obligations.'  This  fun  excited  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  propose  a  bumper  for  another  guest.  '  I  be- 
lieve,' said  the  Duke,  '  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  my  Worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Coutts,  here,  has  been  my  banker  for  five  and  twenty 
years — fill  your  glasses.'  *  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Coutts,  *  really  your  Royal 
Highness  does  me  too  much  honour — ^it  is  your  Royal  Highness 
that  has  been  good  enough  to  keep  my  money.' 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  '  liver  and  crow,'  &c. — ^it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  all  these  charming  things  were  not  tendered,  without 

some 
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some  atriire  pemde :  for^  in  a  fortnight's  time^  we  see  that  Lord 
Liverpool  has  alli^  with  himself  a  section  of  hitherto  outlying 
Grenvillites — and  the  Chanpellor  grumbles — btU  stays : — 

*  This  coalition,  I  think,  will  have  consequences  very  different  from 
those  expected  by  the  members  of  Administration  who  have  brought  it 
about.     I  hate  coalitions.' 

In  May  Mr.  Canning*8  bill  for  admitting  Popish  peers  to  sit 
in  parliament  renews  the  alarm  :-^ 

'  Sunday,  May  5fA,  1829. 

*  I  am  going  as  usual  to  Carlton  House  ;*  the  King  is  still  confined 
with  the  gout.  How  he  is  to  manage,  with  some  Ministers  servants  of 
the  Pope,  and  others  foes  of  his  Holiness,  I  can't  tell ;  but  if  I  was  a 
King,  I  would  have  my  servants  all  of  one  mind.  Oreat  uncertainty  as 
to  the  event  of  next  Friday  on  the  Catholic  business.  I  think  it 
will  pass  the  Commons ;  and  whilst  individuals  are  voting  for  it  there 
under  a  conviction  that  it  will  be  lost  in  the  Lords,  there  is  reason, 
very  much,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  doubt  tluU ; — for  Lords  are  beginning 
to  think  it  foolish  to  be  the  instruments  by  which  other  persons  may 
vote  dishonestly.' 

This  blew  over — ^but  the  anxieties  of  that  session  were  fatal  to 
the  only  pro- Catholic  member  of  the  Liverpool  cabinet  who 
seems  to  have  hs^l  much  of  Lord  Eldon's  personal  regard.  Mr. 
Twiss  prints  this  sufficiently  characteristic  epistle : — 

*  Eoyal  George  Yacht j  Leiih  Roads, 
August  Ibth,  ^ pt.  Sp.m.  1823. 

^  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  this  moment  heard  from  Liverpool  of  the 
melancholy  death  of  his,  and  my  dear  friend,  poor  Londonderry.  On 
Friday  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him :  my  own  mind  was  then  filled  with 
apprehensions  respecting  him,  and  they  have,  alas!  been  but  too  pain- 
fully verified.  My  great  object,  my  good  friend,  in  writing  to  you  to- 
night, is  to  tell  you  that  I  have  written  to  Liverpool,  and  I  do  implore 
of  you  not  to  lend  yourself  to  any  arrangement  whaiever^  until  my  return 
to  town.  This,  indeed,  is  Lord  Liverpool's  own  proposal ;  and  as  you 
may  suppose,  /  have  joined  most  cordially  in  the  proposition.  It  will 
require  the  most  prudent  foresight  on  my  part  relative  to  the  new  arrange- 
ments that  must  now  necessarily  take  place.  You  may  easily  judge  ef 
the  state  of  my  mind.    Ever  believe  me,  your  sincere  ^iend, 

Mr.  Twiss  prints  this^ — but^  strange  to  say,  he  gives  us  nothing 
from  Lord  Eldon  on  what  immediately  ensued — one  of  the  most 
important,  and  what  must  have  been  to  him  the  most  distasteful  of 
all  the  changes  that  ever  occurred  in  the  Liverpool  cabinet — the 
reintroduction  of  Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Conunons.  On  this  subject  not  a  scrap!  He  is 
more  communicative  as  to  the  next  step  in  this  history  : — 

*  Hiese  regular  Sunday  closetingi  seem  to  have  been  regarfied  with  considerable 
jealousy  by  tomt  of  the  ChSDCeUor'i  eolleaguei,  especially  fay  Lord  Lirevpoolr 

'Feb. 
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*  Dcftr  Brpther,-— Thp  "  Coi|rier  *'  of  lasl  Mght  annouBces  Mr.  HuBkiar 
pom's  introduction  into  di^  CabinetT--of  the  intention  pr  the  fi^ct  I  have 
no  other  communication.  Whether  Lord  Sidmputh  haa,  or  not»  I  don't 
know,  but  really  this  is  ratlier  too  much.  What  paakes  it  worse  is,  thi^t 
the  great  man  of  all  has  a  hundred  times  most  solemnly  declared,  that 
no  connexion  of  a  certain  person's  should  come  in.  There  is  no  W 
heving  one  word  anybody  says— and  what  makes  the  matter  still  worse 
is,  that  everybody  acquiesces  most  quietly,  and  waits  in  all  humility 
and  patience  till  their  own  turn  comes.' 

And  the  Chancellor  ipse  acquiesced ! — Mr,  Twiss's  delicacy 
leaves  some  names  uniformly  in  b}^nk ;  but  ^e  ^bink  most  people 
can  fill  in  for  themselves. 

•  May  Brd,  1823. 

'  Lady is  to  have  a  great  party  tornight:  long  expected.    8he 

has  thought  proper  to  inform  us  thU  morning^  that  she  is  to  be  a<  home 
this  night.  This  is  a  little  impertinent,  as  her  invitations  to  others  hav^ 
been  circulating  for  weeks  past,  under  the  head  of  fasbioDable  parties. 
I  shall  send  for  answer,  that  as  she  is  to  be  at  home,  so  we  intend  also 
to  be  at  home.' 

*  August,  1823. 

*  All  (he  world  here  is  running  on  Sundays  to  the  Caledonian  ChapeJ 
in  Hatton  Garden,  where  they  hear  aPresbvterian  orator  from  Scotland, 
preaching,  as  some  ladies  term  it,  charming  matter,  though  downright 
nonsense.  To  the  shame  of  the  King's  Ministers  be  it  said,  that  many 
of  them  have  g^ne  to  this  schism  shop  with  itching  ears. — Lauderdale 

told  me,  that  when  Lady is  there  the  preacher  never  speaks  of  an 

heavenly  mansion,  but  an  heavenly  Pavilion*  For  other  ears,  mansion 
is  sufficient.    This  is  a  sample !' 

*  Friday  night,  September  4th,  1823. 

*  The  appointment  of  Lord  Francis  Conyngham  in  the  Foreign  0£Qce 
has,  by  female  influence,  put  Canning  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  to 
affect  him,  and  will  assuredly  enable  him  to  turn  those  out  whom  he  does 
not  wish  to  remain  in.  The  King  is  in  such  thraldom  that  one  has 
nobody  to  fall  back  upon.  Th^  devil  of  it  is,  there  is  no  consistency  in 
anybody.  Again,  upon  ^  ne  cede  malis,"  it  is  better  to  go  out  than  to  be 
turned  out ! !  which  will  assuredly  be  the  case.    God  bless  you.' 

We  have  not  teased  our  readers  with  the  incessant  attacks  made 
tbrongh  all  these  years  on  the  Chancellor  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
In  February,  1824,  we  find  him  in  communication  on  this  subject, 
not  with  the  then  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with 
Mr.  Peel ;  who  accordingly  made  himself  master  of  all  the  detail? 
as  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  vindicated  his  friend  against 
charge  most  offensive  to  his  feelings,  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as 
an  honest  man,  in  a  style  which  produced  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  long-abused  public — and  in  the  highest  degree  gave  grati* 
ficatioQ  to  Lord  Eldon.     He  says  to  bis  daughter  (Feb.  28)-^ 
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.*  Ped  will  have  it  that  the  late  Hoase  of  Cominons  baaineta  haa  been 
a  moat  fortunate  thing  for  your  father.    How  that  may  be  I  cannot  be 
aure ;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  could  not  have  taken  more  paina  about  it 
if  I  had  been  his  father.' 
And  on  the  same  daj>  to  one  of  his  clerical  friends  in  the  north, — 

^  You  will  tee  that  I  have  been  lately  the  object  of  much  persecution. 
But,  impavidum  ferient.  In  a  life  such  aa  mine  has  been,  that  there 
have  been  some  things  neglected  is  too  true.  But  take  the  whole  toge- 
ther, I  have  done  more  business  in  the  execution  of  my  public  duty  tlum 
anv  Chancellor  ever  did ;  yea,  three  times  as  much  as  any  Chancellor  ever 
did.  If  these  malignant  attacks  had  not  been  made  against  me,  year 
aftei^year,  I  should  have  been  in  retirement;  but  to  hatred,  malice, 
and  uncharitableness  I  will  not  give  way.  I  will  not  gratify  those  who 
revile  me.  My  rule  through  life  haa  Ix^n  to  do  what  1  think  right,  and 
to  leave  the  conaequences  to  God.' 

To  come  back  to  the  Romanists. — On  the  22nd  June,  1824, 
the  Chancellor  so  far  relaxed  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  second  reading 
of  a  bill  for  enabling  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  act  as  Earl  Marshal 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Next  morning  brought  a 
note  from  Carlton  House,  in  a  very  unusual  style : — 

*  The  King  desires  to  appiise  the  Lord  Chandellor,  that  the  King  has 
learnt,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  what  has  been  passing  in 
Parliament  relative  to  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

*  The  King  cannot  suppose  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  can 
approve  of  the  King's  dispensing  with  the  usual  oaths  attached  to  that, 
or  any  other  high  office ;  but  if  the  King  should  be  mistaken  in  this 
supposition,  the  King  desires  that  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor  will  atate  his 
reasons  in  writing,  whv  the  King  shoiild  be  expeoted  to  give  his  consent 
to  such  an  unusual  and  unprecedented  measure. — G.  R.* 

Lord  Eldon,  however^  could  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
allaying  the  King*s  apprehensions  as  to  that  special  concession, 
for  a  few  days  later  he  writes  thus  to  his  daughter : — 

*  Yesterday  we  had  our  party  :  all  went  off  very  well.  The  whole  in 
good,  or  rather  high,  humour.  The  King  sent  me  a  message  by  the 
I)uke  of  York,  that  he  would  have  dined  if  he  had  been  asked.  He 
should  certainly  have  been  asked  if  I  had  been  aware  that  he  would 
have  condescended  to  permit  me  to  send  him  an  invitation.  1  have  not 
heard,  however,  of  his  dining  out  since  the  Crown  descended  upon 
him.  Perhaps  it  is  better,  great  aa  the  honour  would  have  been,  that 
I  did  not  know  that  he  would  have  conferred  it ;  for  there  are  such 
feelings '  in  the  minds  of  some,  notwithstanding  all  the  prayers  they 
oilier  up  to  be  delivered  therefrom,  as  feelings  of  malice,  hatred,  envy, 
and  uncharitableness.' 

<  June  25^/i,  1824.     Friday. 

*  Yesterday  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  dinner.  Did  not  get  there  till 
past  eight— all  the  turtle  gone,  alas !  Ditto,  all  the  fish.  Very  splendid ; 
not  comfortable;  open  window  on  my  left  side — got  a  cold  thereby.    In 
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the  eFening  huncbneds  came-M>ne  in  fifty  wat  as  many  as  I  knew.  The 
King  went  in  great  state  with  an  escort  of  horse.  1  think  that  job,  and 
prorogation  to-day,  will  lay  him  up. 

'  At  dinner  yesterday,  1.  The  King.  2.  Duke  of  York.  ■  3.  The 
Lady  !  4,  5.  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington.  6,  7.  Count  Lieven 
and  Lady.  8.  Prince  Polignac.  9.  Dutch  Ambassador.  10.  Chan* 
cellor.  11.  Marquis  Cbnyngham.  12.  His  son.  13.  His  daughter. 
14.  Liverpool.  15.  Bathurst.  16.  Melville.  17,  18.  Lord  and  Lady 
Warwick.  19,20.  Lord  and  Lady  Gwydir.  21.  Lord  Glenlyon.  22. 
Mr.  Canning.  23.  Mr.  Robinson.  24.  Lord  Maryborough.  25.  Lord 
Westmoreland.    26.  Mr.  Peel.    And  two  more,  I  forget  who.* 

Lord  Eldon^  in  his  Anecdote  Book,  states  distincdy  that  the 
Duke  of  York  made  his  famous  A nti- Catholic  declaration  on  the 
25th  April,  1825,  without  any  previous  consultation  whatever 
either  with  the  King  or  with  the  Chancellor.  To  hid  daughter 
he  says : — 

*  In  speaking  of  what  his  father  endured  upon  this  question  he  was 
deeply  affected,  and  deeply  affected  all  who  heard  him.  He  concluded 
by  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  declaring  that  he  ever  had,  and 
ever  should,  in  any  situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed,  oppose  these 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics :  so  help  him  God ! — The  K.  thinks 
he  might  have  left  out  the  words  **  in  whatever  situation  he  might 
be,'*  because  he,  the  K.,  does  not  intend  soon  to  quit  one,  in  which  he, 
the  D.  of  Y.,  may  be.  But  he  says  it  with  perfect  good  humour.  The 
D.  of  Y.  is  at  Newmarket.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  his  highly  im- 
portant and  lofty  situation,  he  spends  so  many  days  with  blacklegs,  and 
so  many  nights  at  cards.' 

Then  comes  a  letter  (May  18th),  headed  '  Victory — bill  thrown 
out  in  the  Lords  by  a  msyority  of  48 ;'  and  then — 

*  Mai/  23rd,  1825;  Monday. 

*  We  had  a  most  sumptuous  and  splendid  set-out  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  on  Saturdays— twenty-four  rejoicing  Protestants  round  the  table. 
We  drank  the  48,  the  year  1688,  and  the  glorious  and  immortal 
memory  of  William  III. — but  without  noise  or  riot. 

'  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  have  got  a  new  fiavourite  toast.  Lady 
Warwick  and  Lady  Braybrook  (I  think  that  is  her  name)  would  not 
let  their  husbands  go  to  the  House  to  vote  for  the  Catholics :  so  we 
Protestants  drink  daily,  as  our  favourite  toast,  *'  The  ladies  who  locked 
up  their  husbands.'*  '—vol.  ii.  p.  553. 

According  to  Mr.  Twiss*s  information,  it  was  at  last  settled  in 
the  summer  of  18*26  that  Lord  Eldon  should  retire;  —  Lord 
Gifford^  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Deputy  Speaker  in  the 
Lords,  succeeding  him  as  Chancellor.  To  the  deep  distress  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  of  all  who  knew  him  in  private  or  were  capable 
of  appreciating  him  in  his  public  capacities^  Lord  Gifford  was 
cut  on  suddenly,  in  the.  prime  vigour  of  life>  in  the  beginning  of 
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Septemb^ ;  ind  Mr.  Twift  states  that  the  mooriremeiifce  likely  to 
tetult  from  appointing  two  new  Equity  Jadg«i  at  the  same  time 
weighed  so  with  Lord  Liverpool  and  with  the  King,  that  Lord 
Eldon  was  urged  once  more  to  defer  his  resignation,  and  rery 
reluctantly  consented. 

We  are  not  quite  convinced  that  his  resignation  had  been 
definitely  resolved  in  1826: — but>  whether  or  not,  his  official 
career  was  now  near  its  close.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York — 
itself  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Protestant  cause — was  rapidly  followed 
(Feb.,  1827)  by  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool^  whose  tact,  temper, 
moderation,  and  candour  had  for  so  many  years  enabled  him  to 
hold  together  a  Cabinet,  within  which  there  had  all  along  been  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
and  which  latterly,  moreover,  contained  not  a  few  elements  of 
personal  jealousy,  mistrust,  and  aversion.  The  instant  that  its 
premier  was  known  to  be  permanently  disabled,  it  fell  to  pieces ; 
out  if  any  still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  the  most  important  resig- 
nations which  followed  on  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Canning^s 
headship  were  preconcerted,  this  book  will  convince  them  that 
such  was  not  the  fact :  that  the  Chancellor,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
acted  each  as  an  individual,  and  each  one  of  them  took  ground 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  himself.  Some  letters  to  Lord  Eldon, 
hae  printed^  are  among  the  most  interesting  documents  we  have 
^ead ;  but  we  must  leave  them  to  be  studied  in  connexion  with 
the  other  materials  of  a  very  curious  chapter^ 

Among  the  tidings  diat  at  this  epoch  astonished  Lord  Eldon 
was  that  of  a  patent  of  precedence  granted  to  the  quondam 
Attorney-General  of  Queen  Caroline.  When  the  new  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Lyndhurst,  communicated  this  to  his  predecessor,  the 
old  Earl  remarked,  quietly,  that  he  hoped  the  King  would  not 
now  object  to  let  Mr.  Brougham  be  informed  that  he.  Lord 
Eldon,  had  repeatedly  during  a  long  series  of  years  urged  on  hia 
Majesty  the  propriety  of  giving  him  a  silk  gown — that  the  with- 
holding it  was  unjust  to  Mr.  Brougham — injurious  to  the  Bar — 
and  unworthv  of  his  Majesty's  magnanimity.  The  King  could  not 
but  permit  the  explanation  thus  suggested :  and  Mr.  Brougham 
soon  afterwards  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  regret  that 
it  came  so  late. 

Mr.  Twiw  prints  also  some  very  valuable  papers  with  reference 
to  the  short  administration  of  Lord  Goderich ;  but  these  do  not 
Aiuch  concern  the  ex-chancellor,  nor  is  there  any  new  light 
thrown  on  the  formation  of  the  Wellington  cabinet  in  January, 
1828.  It  was  already  well  known  that  Lord  Eldon  had  expected 
to  be  invited  on  that  occasion  to  resume  a  place  in  the  cabinet— 
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the  office  he  had  anticipated  was^  it  seems>  that  of  President  of 
the  Council.  Mr.  Twiss  drops  not  the .  slightest  hint  that  any 
arrangement  had  been  made>  or  even  contemplated,  for  retaining 
him  as  a  cabinet  minister,  had  his  retirement  from  the  woolsack 
taken  place  in  1826.  This  increases  oar  doubts  about  the  resign 
nation  storj; — ^for  how  painfully  he  felt  the  exclusion  of  1828,  is 
abtmdantly  shown  by  his  letters,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
copy  cme.     It  is  addressed  to  his  daughter. 

•  London,  March  3rdy  1828. 

*  Dear  Fanny, — I  begin  to  think  that  what  the  D.  of  W.  said  to  me 
(that  my  opiuions  and  principles  were  so  fixed  upon  certain  poiots,  that  it 
was  soYnewhat  impracticable  to  form  an  Administration  with  sentiments 
conformabie  with  those  opinions  and  principles)  may  be  correctly  true. 
He  told  me  that  P.  would  not  accept  offiee  without  Huskisson ;  and 
r^M>rt  uniformly  represents  that  Huskisson  would  not  accej^  office,  if 
Lord  Eidon  was  to  be  in  office.  This  may  be  a  clue  to  the  truth :  for  if 
Peel  would  not  accept  office,  the  D.  of  W.^  I  am  sure,  could  not  form 
an  Administration,  Uiat  could  begin  work  in  the  Commons,  But  then 
I  say  we  old  ones  should  have  met  Parliament  out  (^officer-all  of  us — 
and  a  very  little  time  would  have  ensured  the  country  against  that  sad 
evil,  "  a  coalition  Ministry ;  "  of  that  I  have  no  doubt — and  I  am  as 
much  of  an  old  fox  in  these  matters  as  Mr.  Tiemey.  As  to  office,  I 
would  not  step  across  the  street  to  be  placed  in  it  on  my  oum  account. 
I  could  get  nothing  by  it— its  emoluments,  as  such^  are  not  worth  my 
having-— for  my  pension  is  larger  than  those  of  any  office  that  I  could 
have  accepted  ;  and  from  the  pension  the  emoluments  of  office  would  be 
to  be  deducted.  But  then  they  might  have  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
ofiBering  my  services  to  the  country,  and  rdieving  it  from  the  pension, 
to  the  extent  of  the  emoluments  4^  office.  It  is  not  because  office  waa 
not  offered  me  that  I  complain — it  is  because  those  with  whom  I  have 
so  long  acted  and  served  did  not,  candidly  and  unreservedly,  explain 
thems^ves  and  their  difficulties  to  me.  And  they  were  not  mine  ad- 
versaries that  did  me  this  dishonour,  but  mine  own  familiar  friends, 
with  whom  I  had,  for  so  many  years,  taken  sweet  counsel  together.' 

The  following  fragments  can  need  no  explanation  :-^ 

«  April,  1828. 

•  The  Dissenters  Bill  is  to  be  debated  on  the  17th,— we,  who  oppose, 
shall  fight  respectably  and  honourably;  but  victory  cannot  be  ours. 
What  is  most  calamitous  of  all  is,  that  the  Archbishops  and  several 
Bishops  are  against  us.  What  they  can  mean,  they  best  know,  for 
nobody  else  can  tell—and,  sooner  or  later,— perhaps  in  this  very  year— 
almost  certainly  in  the  next^-Hh^  concessions  to  the  Dissenters  must  be 
followed  by  the  like  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics.' 

*  Juli/  9/A,  1828. 
'  Nothing  is  talked  of  now,  which  interests  any  body  the  least  in  the 
world,  except  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Connell  [for  Clare],  and  the  mis- 
chief that  it  will  produce  among  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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and  the  more  serious  mischief  which  it  will,  in  all  human  prohability, 

excite  in  Ireland At  all  events,  this  business  must  bring 

the  Roman  Catholic  question,  which  has  been  so  oflen  discussed,  to  a 
crisis  and  a  conclusion.  The  nature  of  that  conclusion  I  don't  think 
likely  to  be  favourable  to  Protestantism.' 

<  AuguH,  1B28. 
^  The  King  gives  a  grand  dinner  on  the  12ih  at  Windsor  Castle.  He 
has  not,  as  one  of  his  guests,  invited  a  person  of  whom  I  can  be  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  the  K.  is  more  indebted  to  him,  than  he  is  to  any 
other  subject  he  ever  had  in  a  civil  department,  adding,  by  way  of  show- 
ing a  little  modesty,  the  old  expression,  ^^  though  I  say  it  who  should 
not  say  it.*'  * 

We  now  approach  the  '  crisis  and  conclusion  *  which  Lord 
Eldon  foresaw  clearly  as  at  hand  in  July,  1828 — but  which,  in 
faqt>  this  book  proves  him  to  have  apprehended  as  ultimately 
inevitable  from  a  much  remoter  date.  The  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  of  1829  announced  that  the  day  was  come. 
Twice,  however,  after  that  decisive  hour^  Ix>rd  Eldon  obtained 
audience  of  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  addresses 
against  the  ministerial  measure ;  and  Mr.  Twiss  produces  a  long 
memorandum,  minuted  by  the  Earl  himself,  descriptive  of  these 
interviews— a  document  drawn  up  in  a  diffuse,  clumsy  style  of 
language  certainly,  but  which,  nevertheless,  to  use  the  biographer^s 
own  words,  'portrays  very  graphically  the  fluctuations  in  the 
mind  of  George  IV.,  and  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the 
contrast  between  his  character  and  that  of  his  father.'  The  first 
visit  was  on  the  28th  of  March;  and  then  the  memorandum 
reports  his  Majesty  to  have  said  :— 

*  That  at  the  time  the  Administration  was  formed,  no  reason  was 
given  him  to  suppose  that  any  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  mtended  or  thought  of  by  Ministers :  that  he  had  fre- 
quently himself  suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association — of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to 
destroy  the  powers  of  the  most  seditious  and  rebellious  proceedings  of 
the  members  of  it,  and  particularly  at  the  time  that  Lawless  made  his 
march :  that  instead  of  following  what  he  had  so  strongly  recommended, 
after  some  time,  not  a  very  long  time  before  the  present  Session,  he  was 
applied  to,  to  allow  his  Ministers  to  propose  to  him.  as  an  united  Cabinet, 
the  opening  the  Parliament,  by  sending  such  a  message  as  his  Speech 
contained : — that,  after  much  struggling  against  it,  and  after  the  mea- 
sure had  been  strongly  pressed  upon  him  as  of  absolute  necessity,  he 
had  consented  that  the  Ftotestant  members  of  his  Cabinet,  if  they  could 
so  persuade  themselves  to  act,  might  join  in  such  a  representation  to 
him,  but  that  he  would  not  then^  nor  in  his  recommendation  to  Parlia- 
ment^ pledge  himself  to  any  thing. — He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  he 
represented  to  his  Ministers  the  infinite  pain  it  gave  him  to  consent  even 
so  far  as  that. 
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^  He  complained  that  he  had  never  seen  ihe  bills — ^t  the  conditmi 
of  Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration — ^that  the  Asaociation 
Bill  had  been  passed  through  both  Houses  before  he  had  seen  it—that 
it  was  a  very  inefficient  measure  compared  to  those  which  he  had  in  Tain, 
himself,  recommended — that  the  other  proposed  measures  gave  him  the 
greatest  poasibk  pain  and  uneasiness — ^that  he  was  in  the  state  of  a  per- 
son with  a  pistol  presented  to  his  breast— that  he  had  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon — that  his  Ministers  had  threatened  (I  think  he  said  twice,  at 
the  time  of  my  seeing  him)  to  resign,  if  the  measures  were  not  pro- 
ceeded in,  and  that  he  had  said  to  them  ^'  Go  on,''  when  he  knew  not 
how  to  relieve  himself  from  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed : — and  that 
in  one  of  those  meetings,  when  resignation  was  threatened,  he  was  urged 
to  the  sort  of  consent  he  gave  by  what  passed  in  the  interview  between 
him  and  his  Ministers,  till  the  interview  and  the  talk  had  brought  him 
into  such  a  state,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he,  after 
several  hours,  said  *'  Go  on.'* — He  then  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  repeatedly  saying  '^  What  can  I  do?  I 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon : "  and  musing  for  some  time,  and  then 
again  repeating  the  same  eipression. 

*  In  this  dav's  audience  his  Majesty  did  not  show  me  many  papers 
that  he  showed  me  in  the  second.-- 1  collected  from  what  passed  in  the 
second,  that  his  consent  to  go  on  was  in  writings  then  shown  to  me. 
After  a  great  deal  of  time  spent  (still  in  the  first  interview),  in  which 
hia  Majesty  was  sometimes  silent — apparently  uneasy  —  occasionally 
stating  his  distress — the  hard  usage  he  bad  received — his  wish  to  extri- 
cate himself — that  he  had  not  what  to  look  to — what  to  fall  back  upon— 
that  he  was  miserable  beyond  what  he  could  express ; — I  asked  him 
whether  his  Majesty,  so  frequently  thus  expressing  himself,  meant 
either  to  enjoin  me,  or  to  forbid,  considering  or  trying  whether  any 
thing  could  be  found  or  arranged,  upon  which  he  coM  fall  back.  He 
said,  ^*  I  neither  enjoin  you  to  do  so,  nor  forbid  you  to  do  so ;  but.  for 
God's  sake,  take  care  that  I  am  not  exposed  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
again  placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  I  must  submit  again  to  pray  ^ 
my  present  Ministers  that  they  will  remain  with  me." — He  appeared  to 
me  to  be  exceedingly  miserable,  and  intimated  that  he  would  see  me  again. 

*  I  was  not  sent  for  afterwards,  but  went  on  Thursday,  the  9th  April, 
with  more  addresses.  In  the  second  interview,  the  King  repeatedly, 
and  with  some  minutes  interposed  between  his  such  repeated  declara- 
tions, rousing  in  silence  in  the  interim,  expressed  his  anguish,  and  pain, 
and  misery,  that  the  measure  had  ever  been  thought  of,  and  as  often* 
declared  that  he  had  been  most  harshly  and  cruelly  treated — that  he  had 
been  treated  as  a  man,  whose  consent  had  been  asked  with  a  pistol 
pointed  to  his  breast,  or  as  obliged,  if  he  did  not  give  it,  to  leap  down 
from  a  five  pair  of  stairs  window — What  could  he  do  ?  What  had  he  to 
fitll  back  upon  ? 

*  I  told  him  that  his  late  Majesty,  when  he  did  not  mean  that  a 
measure  proposed  to  him  should  pass,  expressed  his.  determination  in 
die  moit  early  stage  of  the  business : — if  it  seemed  to  himself  necessary 
to  dissent,  he  asked  no  advice  without  dismissing  his  Ministers:  h» 
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made  that  his  own  act — he  trusted  to  what  he  had  to  hope  from  his  suh- 
jects,  who— when  he  had  placed  himself  in  snch  circumstances,  and 
protected  them  from  theyioknce  of  party — ^if  party,  meaning  to  be  yiolent, 
should  get  uppermost,  could  not  leave  him  unsupported — that  on  the 
other  hand,  there  could  not  but  be  great  difficulties  in  finding  persona 
willing  to  embark  in  office,  when  matters  had  proceeded  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  present  measures  had  been  carried, — as  was  supposed,  and 
had  been  represented,  after  fM  expkmatum  (fthem  to  hie  Majeety,^'^ 
and  he  had  so  far  assented. 

^  This  led  to  his  mentioning  again  what  he  had  to  say  as  to  his 
assent.  In  the  former  interview  it  had  been  represented  that,  after 
much  conversation  twice  with  his  Ministers  or  such  as  had  come  down, 
he  had  said,  *'  Go  on ;  '^  and  upon  the  latter  of  those  two  occasions,  after 
many  hours'  fatigue,  and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  conversation,  he 
had  said,  "  Go  on."  He  now  produced  two  papers,  which  he  represented 
as  copies  of  what  he  had  written  to  them,  in  which  he  assents  to  their 
proceeding  and  going  on  with  the  bill,  adding  certainly  in  each,  as  he 
read  them,  very  strong  expressions  of  the  pain  and  misery  the  pror 
ceedings  gave  him.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  I  should,  if  I  had 
been  in  office,  have  felt  considerable  difficulty  about  going  on  after  read- 
ing such  expressions;  but  whatever  might  be  &ir  observation  as  to 
giving,  or  not,  effect  to  those  expressions,  /  told  his  Majesty  it  was  tmv 
possible  to  maintain  that  his  assent  had  not  been  expressed^  or  to  cure 
the  evils  which  were  consequential,  after  the  bill,  in  such  circumstances, 
had  been  read  a  second  time,  and  in  the  Ijords'  House  with  a  majority 
of  105.  This  led  him  to  much  conversation  upon  that  fact— that  he  had, 
he  said,  been  deserted  by  an  aristocracy  that  had  supported  his  father- 
that,  instead  of  forty-five  against  the  measure,  there  were  twice  that 
immber  of  Peers  for  it — that  every  thing  was  revolutionary — every 
thing  was  tending  to  revolution — and  the  Peers  and  the  aristocracy  were 
giving  way  to  it.  They  (he  said  more  than  once  or  twice  more)  sup- 
ported his  father ;  but  see  what  they  had  done  to  him.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  say  that  I  agreed  that  matters  were  rapidly  tending  to  revolu- 
tion— that  I  had  long  thought  that  this  measure  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  meant  to  be  and  would  certainly  be  a  step  towards  producing 
it— that  it  was  avowed  as  such  with  the  Radicals  in  1794,  5,  and  6 : — 
that  many  of  the  Catholic  Association  were  understood  to  havt  been 
engaged  in  all  the  transactions  in  Ireland  in  1798 — and  what  had  they 
not  been  threatening  to  do  if  this  measure  was  not  carried,  and  even  £f 
it  was  carried  ?  But  I  thought  it  only  just  to  some  of  the  Peers  who 
voted  for  the  bill  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  led,  or  misled,  to  believe 
that  his  Majesty  had  agreed  and  consented  to  it. 

*  He  then  began  to  talk  about  the  Coronation  oath.  On  that  I 
oould  only  repeat  what  I  had  before  said,  if  his  Majesty  meant  me  to 
say  any  thing  upon  the  subject.  Understanding  that  he  did  so  wish,  I* 
repeated  that,  as  fiir  as  his  oath  was  concerned,  it  was  matter  between 
him,  God,  and  his  conscience,  whether  giving  his  Royal  Assent  to  this 

*■  The  italics  in  this  memorandum  are,  we  take  it  for  granted,- those  of  Lord  Eldon's 
autograph* 
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measare  was  **  supporting,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  Protestant 
reformed  religion/'  That  it  was  not  my  opinion,  nor  the  opinions  of 
Archhiahops,  Bishops,  or  Lay  Peers  (otf  which  he  mmt  hnom^  as  well 
the  opinions  in  favour  of  the  measure,  as  those  against  it)  that  were  to 
guide  and  govern  him ;  but  he  was  to  act  according  to  his  own  con* 
scientious  view  of  the  obligations  under  which  such  an  oath  placed  him. 

*  Little  more  passed  —  except  occasional  bursts  of  expression,  — : 
*'  What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  now  fall  back  upoa?  What  can  I  fall 
back  upon  P  I  am  miserable,  wretched,  my  situation  is  dreadful ;  no^ 
body  about  me  to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give  my  assent,  I'll  go  to  the 
baths  abroad,  and  from  thence  to  Hanover :  I'll  return  no  more  to  Eng- 
land— I'll  make  no  Roman  CaUiolic  Peers — I  will  not  do  what  this  bill 
will  enable  me  to  do — I'll  return  no  more — let  them  get  a  Catholic; 
King  in  Clarence.'*  I  think  he  also  mentioned  Sussex.  "  The  people 
will  see  that  I  did  not  wish  this," 

*  There  were  the  strongest  appearances  certainly  of  misery.  He, 
more  than  once,  stopped  my  leaving  him.  When  the  time  came  that  I 
was  to  go,  he  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  expressed  great  misery. 
I  left  him  about  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  before  five. 

*  I  certainly  thought,  when  I  left  bin),  that  he  would  express  grsat 
difficulty,  when  the  Bill  was  proposed  for  the  Royal  Assent  (great,  but 
which  would  be  overcome),  about  giving  it.  I  fear  that  it  seemed  to  bo 
given  as  matter  of  course.' 

The  following  extracts  are  from  letters  to  his  daughter.  Lady 
F.  Bankes  :— 

*  April  14rt,  1829. 

'  The  fatal  Bills  received  the  Royal  Assent  yesterday  afternoon. 
After  all  I  had  heard  in  piy  visits,  not  a  day's  delay !  God  bless  us,  and 
His  Church!' 

*  4pn7  30a,  1829. 

'  I  went  to  the  levee  in  consequence  of  a  communication  that  it  was 
much  desired  that  I  should  do  so  by  the  King.  I  was  grieved  that  ray 
visit  was  a  visit  of  duty  to  a  Sovereign  whose  supremacy  is  shared  by 
that  Italian  priest,  as  Shakespeare  calls  the  Pope.  But  I  heard  that 
he  much  wished  it,  and  I  understood  that  it  would  be  a  relief  if  I  would 
go.  I  was  certainly  received  with  a  very  marked  attention.  I  followed 
those  who  are  in  the  high  places  of  office,  to  whom  one  bow  was  made. 
When  I  was  about  to  pass,  expecting  the  same  slight  notice,  he  took 
me  by  tlie  hand  and  shook  it  heartily,  speaking  with  great  kindness. ' 

Once  after  this  George  IV.  sent  requesting  Lord  Eldon  to  call 
on  him — but  whatever  he  had  design^  to  say,  he  merely  spoke  a 
few  civil  words :  his  embarrassment  was  veiy  obvious.  No  wonder 
— yet  Lord  Eldon — who  so  shrewdly  estimated  the  probable 
influence  even  on  the  masculine  mind  of  Geoi^e  III.  of  the 
recollection  that  the  subject  had  witnessed  the  weakness  of  the 
sovereign — appears  to  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  and  hurt, 
on  finding  that  George  IV.  could  never  forget  the  humiliating 
interviews  of  March  and  April,  1829.  .       ^ 
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Some  weeks  later  (May,  1829)  he  says  to  Lady  Frances— 
*  I  fougkt  as  Well  as  I  could,  but  I  am  not  what  I  was ;  and  I 
never  was  what  a  statesman — an  accomplished  statesman — ought  to  be. 
Indeed  a  lawyer  hardly  can  be  both  learned  in  his  profession  and  ac- 
complished in  political  science.  The  country  will  feel— deeply  feel — 
the  eyils  arising  from  this  late  measure.  Not  that  diose  evils  will  be 
felt  in  its  immolate  effects.  Those  in  whose  favour  the  measure  has 
taken  place  are  too  wary — far  too  wary — to  give  an  alarm  immediately ; 
but  fbw  years  will  pass  before  its  direful  effects  will  be  made  manifest 
in  the  ruin  of  some  of  our  most  sacred,  and  most  reverend,  and  most 
useful  establishments. ' 

He  was  far  enough  from  foreseeing  the  course  of  events,  or  the 
way  in  which  the  measure  of  1829  was  to  influence  that  course. 
His  biographer  comes  in  the  very  next  chapter  to  the  French 
revolution  of  July;  and  as  soon  as  Lord  Eldon  learned  in  what 
spirit  that  revolution  was  commented  on  by  the  most  influential 
English  newspapers,  and  how  some  of  the  ablest  orators  of  the 
W^g  party  '  fanned  the  sacred  flame,*  he  is  found  writing  to 
Lord  Stowell : — '  It  will  require  a  master-head,  such  as  Pitt  had, 
and  nobody  now  has  in  this  country,  to  allay  what  is  brewing — a 
storm  for  changes  here,  especially  for  reform  in  Parliament.* 
Yet  when  parliament  met — a  new  parliament  elected  while  that 
French  fever  was  raging — Lord  Eldon  and  his  immediate  friends 
acted,  it  must  now  be  sorrowfully  admitted,  as  if  it  were  their 
more  ni;gent  duty  to  revenge  the  emancipation,  than  to  oppose 
the  coming  'storm.*  Mr.  Twiss  says: — 'The  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation had  riven  the  Conservative  body  asunder ;  and  through 
that  chasm  this  muchief*  forced  its  way.'  One  hostile  vote  of 
the  High  Tories  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  induced  the 
resignation  of  the  Emancipating  Cabinet :  and  the  instant  their 
successors  were  named.  Lord  Eldon  and  the  other  Anti-Catholic 
leaders  clearly  perceived  the  fatal  folly  of  that  one  vote.  But 
elsewhere  than  within  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  passionate 
resentment  still  prevailed — and  the  influence  of  this  extra-par- 
liamentary feeling  is  not  omitted --•  though  we  doubt  if  it  has 
exactly  its  right  place  assigned  it — in  Mr.  Twiss's  eloquent  enu« 
meration  of  the  concurrent  influences  which  hurried  England  into 
a  revolution  far  more  serious  than  that  which  had  just  placed  the 
son  of  Egalit^  on  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI. — *  a  revolution,'  in 
Mr.  Twiss*s  words,  '  not  aiming  at  the  mere  change  of  a  dynasty, 
but  dissolving  the  entire  frame  of  the  British  constitution.* 

*  It  was  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  that  Lord  John  Russell  propounded 

*  Did  Mr.  Twiit.  when  he  uted  tbU  word,  remember  a  certain  remarkable  letter  of 
Gibbon,  in  1792^  wherein  the  historian  discusses  Mr,  Grty's  early  motion  for  reform, 
and  tdls  his  correspondent,  Lord  Sheffield,  *  Soreljr  such  men  as  *  *  **  *  hare  talents 
for  liiisdUf^f  *— Z^/s  and  CorrmpomUnotf  MilmtaCi  tditiw,  p.  980. 
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the  origiiml  Reform  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commonij.  The  plan  of  it 
appeared,  to  most  of  his  hearers  on  that  night,  too  extravagant  to  hare 
been  intended  seriously ;  and  it  was  a  pretty  general  opinion  in  the 
House  that  the  Whigs,  having  little  hope  of  retaining  office  themselves^ 
started  this  invention  with  a  view  of  so  unsettling  the  popular  mind  as 
to  make  the  government  untenable  by  any  other  ministers.  But  when> 
on  the  following  day,  the  public  learned  through  the  newspapers  what  it 
was  that  the  King's  servants  were  willing  to  do,  and  the  King  to  sanc- 
tion, it  became  instantly  obvious  that  nothing  was  too  excessive  for  the 
appetite  of  the  time.  The  whole  country  took  fire  at  once.  The  work- 
ing people  expected  that  they  were  to  change  places  with  their  em- 
ployers ;  the  middle  classes  believed  that,  by  breaking  down  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  of  the  Peers,  they  should  get  thie  governing  power  of 
the  state  into  their  own  hands :  and  the  Ministers,  the  contrivers  of  the 
design,  persuaded  themselves  that  the  people,  out  of  sheer  gratitude, 
would  make  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  perpetual.  If,  to  all  these  mterested 
hoped,  we  add  the  jealousy  of  the  vulgar  at  all  privileges  not  shared  by 
themselves — ^the  resentment  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  at  the  disre- 
gard of  their  sentiments  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill — and  the 
superficial  notion  that  the  direct  representation  of  numbers  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  elective  franchise, — we  shall  have  a  tolerably  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  motives  of  a  revolution  which,  while  it  has  trebled  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  electors,  has  debased  the  tone  and  char^ctc^  of  the.  House 
of  Commons,  and  come  already  to  be  scouted  as  a  cheat  by  all  classes  of 
the  nation — which,  by  shutting  the  doors  of  parliament  against  the  va- 
riety of  interests  and  intelligences  formerly  returned  through  the  close 
boroughs  irrespectively  of  local  connexion,  has  resolved  all  other  objects 
into  a  fierce  engrossing  struggle  between  the  only  two  forces  now  left  in 
the  representation,  the  land  and  the  towns — which  has  narrowed  the 
Sovereign's  choice  of  the  public  servants  in  the  parliamentary  offices  of 
state  to  the  very  small  circle  of  the  persons  having  seats  at  their  own 
command — which  has  wasted  weeks  and  months  of  each  session  in 
harangues,  delivered  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  the  mob>coQstl- 
tuencies  that  their  Members  are  astir — which  has  choked  the  progress  of 
all  practical  business,  and  left  still  unsolved,  after  twelve  years  of  trial, 
the  great  problem  propounded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House 
of  Peers, — "  But,  my  liords,  how  is  the  King's  Government  to  be  car- 
ried on  ?  '•  '—vol.  iii.  p.  122-124. 

From  Mr.  Twiss's  book  no  one  can  expect  new  light  as  to  the 
dessous  des  cartes  of  the  Reform  Bill.  We  get  some,  however^ 
and  curious  light  it  is,  from  Part  III.  of  Lord  Brougham's 
'  Political  Philosophy,'  which  has  reached  us  as  we  write.  Earl 
Grey's  Chancellor  here  (p.  307)  says,  '  The  Government  carried 
the  Bill  through  the  Lords  by  the  power  which  his  late  Majesty 
had  conferred  upon  us,  of  an  unlimited  creation  of  Peers  at  any 
stage  of  the  measure.  It  was  fortunate  for  tlie  constitution  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  Peers  prevented  us  from  having  recourse  to 
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a  measure  so  full  of  peril.'     Hiis  is  candid— but  what  is  to  be 
said  as  to  his  Lordship's  rerelations  iq  the  next  page? 

*  I  have  often  since  asked  myself  the  question,  whether,  if  no  secession 
had  taken  place,  and  the  Peers  had  persisted  in  really  opposing  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  Bill,  we  should  have  had  recourse  to  the 
perilous  creation  ?  Twelve  years  have  now  rolled  over  my  head  since 
the  crisis  of  1832:  I  speak  very  calmly  on  this  as  on  every  political 
question  whatever ;  and  I  cannot,  with  any  confidence,  answer  it  in  the 
aflfirmative ,  •  Such  was  my  deep  sense  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  act,  that  I  much  question  whether  I  should  not  have 
preferred  running  the  risk  of  the  confusion  that  attended  the  loss  of  the 
Bill  as  it  then  stood :  and  I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind  that 
my  illustrious  friend  (Earl  Grey)  would  have  more  than  met  me  half 
way  in  the  determination  to  face  that  risk — (and,  of  course,  to  face  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  which  would  have  cost  us  little) — rafter  than 
expose  the  constitution  to  so  imminent  a  hazard  of  suhversion.' — p.  308. 

His  Lordship  says .  much  more,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
quote.  Inter  alia  at  p.  317>  we  find  him  enumerating  the  prin- 
dp«d  defects  of  the  existing  system  of  representation ;  and  placing 
second  on  that  list  Hhe  want  of  close  boroughs.*  He  is,  however, 
far  from  agreeing  with  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  Reform  was 
a  Revolution.  If  it  had  been  a  Revolution^  says  Lord  Brougham, 
it  must  have  brought  to  light  some  new  men  of  high  ability ! 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  '  mischief '  was,  after  all,  consum- 
mated by  means  of  a  hoaxing  threat.  Lord  Eldon  was  x^ot,  of 
course,  one  of  the  seceders ;  he  stood  tp  his  post  first  and  last- 
how  bravely,  how  ably,  we  need  not  tell. 

He  did  his  duty  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  dom^tio  affliction — 
for  his  wife,  whom  he  had  watched  over  with  unwearied  tenderness 
during  many  years  of  painful  malady,  was  taken  from  him  when 
the  reform  mania  was  still  at  its  height — and  in  brave  contempt 
of  innumerable  personal  insults,  outrages,  and  perils,  which  he 
shared,  as  his  Anecdote  Book  expresses  it, '  even  with  the  great 
chief  to  whom  the  English  people  owed  the  liberties  they  were 
abusing.*  These  vulgar  injuries  he  soon  forgot  or  forgave — the  loss 
of  her  who  had  partsdcen  in  all  his  fortunes  and  all  his  thoughts  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  He  continued  his  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment, opposing  in  vain  many  equally  absurd  and  baneful  political 
innovations,  the  natural  fruits  of  the  *  mischief,*  but  opposing  also, 
and  with  better  effect,  not  a  few  rash  and  ill-considered  projects  of 
change  within  the  department  of  the  law.  On  purely  legal  ques- 
tions his  authority  with  the  House  of  Lords  remained  to  the  end 
supreme ;  and,  the  storm  once  abated,  his  venerable  presence  in 
that  assembly  unquestionably  contributed  most  essentially  to  the 
public  good* 
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Few  of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  the  affecting  scene  that 
occurred  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford  after  the  installation  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  Chancellor  (July,  1834),  when,  Lord  Eldon 
being  seated  by  his  Grace  as  High  Steward  of  the  University, 
Lord  Encombe  was  introduced  as  his  '  Unicus  Nepos,'  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  honorary  degree.  That  scene  fills  a  charming  page 
in  Mr.  Twiss's  third  volume,  and  it  is  only  one  of  many  pages  that 
will  delight  everybody,  as  proving  how  complete  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion between  Lord  Eldon  and  the  political  friends  from  whom  he 
had  for  a  time  been  alienated.  Three  years  later  Lord  Encombe 
presided  at  the  triennial  celebration  of  Mr.  Pitt's  birthday;  his 
grandfather  was  too  feeble  to  be  present;  and  the  Duke^  in 
proposing  the  young  chairman's  health,  concluded  with  these 
words : — 

*  We  have  all  of  us  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  recollections 
of  Lord  Eldon.  Attachment  to  him,  I  may  say,  is  almost  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country.' 

Unlike  his  not  less  illustrious  brother.  Lord  Eldon  retained  to 
the  last  a  complete  possession  of  all  the  great  and  varied  powers  of 
his  mind.  He  foresaw  distinctly  the  near  termination  of  a  dis- 
order under  which  for  several  years  his  physical  strength  had  been 
gradually  sinking,  afforded  an  example  of  Christian  resignation 
and  endurance  to  the  few  surviving  members  of  his  affectionate 
family,  and  expired  placidly  in  Hamilton-place  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1838,  anno  aetat.  87.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
Elizabeth  at  Encombe. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  for  South 
Wales,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  hy  command 
of  Her  Mojjesty, 

2.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rate-payers  in  the  Swansea  Union. 
By  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.     1843. 

"Vr  O  quarter  of  the  British  Islands  has,  for  a  long  course  of 
•^^  years,  occasioned  less  disquietude  to  its  rulers,  or  attracted 
less  of  public  attention  to  its  internal  concerns,  than  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  and  agricul- 
toral  districts,  of  which  so  large  a  part  of  that  country  consists,  have 
been  chiefly  known  to  their  English  neighbours  as  a  patient,  in- 
dustrious, and  hard- faring  race,  tenacious  of  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers,  disliking  change,  and  not  easily  aroused 
to  enterprise ;  of  a  temperament  somewhat  sluggish  and  unima- 
ginative, but  warm  and  choleric  in  their  feelings  when  excited, 
and  capable  of  no  small  degree  of  pertinacity  and  dc^ed  resolu- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects.     Far  more  influenced  in  their 
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political  attacbments  by  local  and  hereditary  asflociatiolis^  and  a 
sort  of  feudal  allegiance  to  particular  families^  than  by  the  theo- 
ries or  watchwords  of  rival  parties  in  the  state ;  caring  little  for 
politics^  as  beseems  those  *  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks/  they  in  greal 
measure  seem  to  have  exemplified  the  unpopular  doctrine  '  that 
the  people  have  no  other  concern  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them.' 
The  spirit  of  obedience  has  indeed  been  manifested  as  well  by 
the  rarity  of  any  political  outbreak  or  excitement  in  that  coun- 
try, as  by  the  very  small  proportion  which  crime  has  long  borne 
to  population  in  the  Welsh  counties^  as  compared  with  the  average 
numbers  on  this  side  of  the  border.  Empty  gaols  and  white 
gloves  have  not  unfrequently  gladdened  the  judge  of  assize, 
pursuing  his  solitary  circuit  through  those  secluded  districts; 
albeit,  the  scales  of  Justice  have  been  less  inactive  than  her  sword, 
and  the  time  saved  from  the  criminal  court  has  been  yet  more 
wearily  consumed  in  unravelling  the  skein  of  some  endless  pe- 
digree, or  exploring  the  mazes  of  a  thrice- contested  will,  on 
which  the  national  appetite  for  litigation  gloated  only  the  more 
keenly  in  proportion  to  the  insignificance  of  the  stake. 

It  is  not  from  a  people  formed  of  such  materials,  or  addicted  to 
such  habits,  that  the  apprehensions  of  statesmen  arc  accustomed 
to  take  their  rise ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  found  that,  while 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  successively  raised  spectres, 
affrighting  cabinets  from  their  propriety  and  perplexing  monarchs 
with  fear  of  change,  no  cry  of  '  Justice  to  Wales  *  has  been  echoed 
from  Snowdon  or  Plinlimmon  —  no  Cambrian  Liberator  has 
rallied  his  malcontent  legions  under  the  banners  of  peaceful  agi- 
tation or  passive  resistance  against  the  government  of  the  day. 
The  iron  districts,  indeed,  in  the  border  county  of  Glamorgan 
have  occasionally  caused  some  disquietude;  but  manufactures 
and  a  newly-formed  population  have  greatly  modified  in  that 
region  those  native  characteristics  of  the  people  to  which  these 
observations  are  more  particularly  intended  to  apply.  Accus- 
tomed therefore,  as  they  had  been,  to  look  for  danger  from  any 
quarter  rather  than  from  the  patient  denizens  of  the  principality, 
it  was  with  a  surprise  approaching  to  incredulity,  and  with  an 
indifference  partaking  of  contempt,  that  the  first  intelligence 
of  an  organised  resistance  to  the  laws  and  violation  of  the  public 
peace  among  the  peasantry  of  Carmarthenshire  was  received 
by  the  English  people.  The  nature  and  avowed  objects  of  the 
movement,  and  the  guise  and  mode  of  operations  assumed  by 
the  insurgents,  threw  an  air  of  the  comic  and  ridiculous  over 
this  grotesque  rebellion  ;  and  as  no  act  of  gratuitous  violence  or 
cruelty  stained  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  rioters,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  the  public  were  at  first  inclined  to  wink  at»  if 
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not  to  sympathise  with,  excesses  carried  on  apparently  in  a  spirit 
of  frolic  and  good-humoured  insubordination,  and  which  seemed 
not  without  plausible  grounds  of  excuse  or  palliation.  Turnpike - 
gates — the  unsightly  obstacles  to  the  Englishman's  freedom  of 
locomotion — ^the  standing  tax-gatherers  in  his  path — the  imposts 
on  his  pleasure  and  his  business — ^were  at  the  outset  the  declared 
and  sole  objects  of  the  Welshmen's  hostility  :  and  stern  must  be 
that  man's  morality,  and  firm  his  abstract  respect  for  laws,  who 
(not  being  a  mortgagee  of  tolls)  could  hear  with  strong  emotions 
of  horror  and  indignation  that  two  or  three  toll-gates  in  a  heavily- 
taxed  district  had  been  suddenly  swept  away,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  by  some  invisible  power,  without  further  injury  to  property 
or  person.  So  far,  therefore,  from  any  alarm  being  occasioned 
by  this  outbreak,  the  popular  prejudice  against  turnpikes  was 
rather  flattered  and  regaled  by  the  tales  of  the  nightly  feats  of 
*  Rebecca  and  her  daughters,'  and  credit  was  given  to  the  Welsh 
genius  for  the  novel  and  diverting  form  of  insurrection  which  it 
had  so  appropriately  devised. 

The  question  naturally  arises  how  or  whence  originated  the 
peculiar  scheme  and  machinery  of  this  Cambrian  crusade  against 
turnpikes  ?  Is  any  germ  or  feature  of  it  to  be  discerned  in  any 
prevailing  usage,  or  legend,  or  ancient  tradition  of  the  district  ? 
Who  suggest^  to  the  mind  of  the  plodding  and  unpoetical 
Welsh  farmer  the  idea  of  the  mounted  Rebecca  heading  the 
charge  of  her  sylvan  chivalry,  rallied  in  an  instant  from  their 
mountain  ambush,  and  dispersing  again  with  the  rapidity  of 
ghosts  at  dawn  ?  Surely  they  had  never  heard  of  the  beautiful 
heroine  of  the  Volscians : — 

*  Agmen  agens  equitum  et  florentes  sere  catervas 

Bellatrix ;  non  ilia  colo  calathisve  Minervae 

Foemineas  adsueta  manus,  sed  prselia  virgo 

Dura  pati.' 
As  little  had  they  probably  read  of  Madge  Wildfire,  the  redoubt- 
able assailant  of  the  Tolbooth,  as  described  in  a  scarcely  less 
classic  page. 

Our  researches  into  local  customs  and  manners  have  not 
availed  to  discover  anything  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  ge- 
nuine  type  of  Rebeccaism.  The  curious  national  custom  of  the 
'  Cefiyl  Pren,'  or  Wooden  Horse,  has  indeed  been  suggested 
as  baring  some  features  in  common  with  the  late  disturbances, 
but  the  a£5nity  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  very  clearly  made  out 
beyond  the  common  circumstances  of  tumultuary  and  lawless 
outrage,  and  the  adoption  of  a  quaint  form  of  disguise.  The 
*  Cefiyl  Pren,'  which  has  not  unfrequently  afibrded  much  trouble 
to  the  local  authorities,  consists  of  a  procession  headed  by  a  man 
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weariii|(  the  diflguise  of  a  horse's  head«  sometiines  the  skeleton  of 
a  real  head  covered  with  a  sheet  or  rioth^  sometimes  a  head  made 
of  wood«  which  is  placed  upon  the  man's  shoulders.  Thus 
accoutred  and  attended  by  his  rabble  train,  having  their  faces 
blackened^  and  torches  in  their  hands^  the  '  Ceffyl  Pren '  makes 
bis  visitations  by  night  to  the  houses  of  those  who,  for  any  do- 
mestic misconduct^  such  as  is  occasionally  visited  with  'rough 
music '  in  England>  or  from  any  other  causes  have  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  popular  disfavour.  Houses  are  entered,  and 
turned  inside  out,  goods  and  furniture  broken,  and  great  uproar 
sometimes  takes  place.  A  very  few  years  back,  the  magistrates 
of  Cardigan  felt  themselves  obliged  to  appeal  to  military  succour 
against  the  antics  of  these  troublesome  masqueraders.  The  men- 
tion of  this  peculiar  form  of  disguise  suggests  the  recollection  of 
the  '  Scotch  cattle '  rioters,  who  connnitted  a  series  of  flagrant  out- 
rages not  many  years  since  in  the  iron  districts  of  Glamorgan- 
shire. The  breed  of  black  Scotch  cattle  had  recently  been  intro- 
duced among  those  hills,  where  the  poorness  of  the  herbage  was 
un6t  for  any  less  hardy  breed ;  and  being  a  wild,  hirsute,  and 
Tough-looking  animal,  the  rioters,  who  commenced  the  outbreak 
on  the  plea  of  low  wages,  but  afterwards  resorted  to  it  on  any 
other  offence  or  fancied  grievance,  assumed  a  name  which  sym- 
bolized with  their  own  wild  habits  and  lawless  hardihood.  The 
ringleader,  or  Bull,  had  a  bullock's  skin  with  horns  thrown  round 
him;  the  others  blackened  their  faces,  roared  like  cattle,  and 
committed  the  most  outrageous  and  cruel  excesses;  for  which 
more  than  one,  we  believe,  paid  the  penalty  on  the  scaffold. 

These  incidents,  however,  though  curious  in  themselves,  do  not 
seem  to  bring  us  much  nearer  to  Rebecca,  the  destroyer  of  turn- 
pikes. Returning  back  to  this  side  of  the  Severn,  we  seem  to  be 
comino^  nearer  to  a  precedent.  The  minute  and  copious  historian 
of  Bristol,  the  Rev.  S.  Seyers,  describes  a  great  outbreak  against 
toll-gates,  which  occurred  there  nearly  a  century  ago.  He 
says: — 

'  In  the  summeT  of  the  year  1749  turnpikes  were  erected,  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roads  ten  miles 
round  the  city,  which  occasioned  great  murmurings  among  the  country 
people,  who  clamoured  against  the  toll  as  a  mighty  grievance,  especially 
the  colliers  at  Kiogswood.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  erection  of  the 
gates  the  Aehton  pike  was  destroyed  in  the  night,  and,  soon  after,  the 
Bitton  pike  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder  in  the  night.  The  commis- 
sioners offered  100/.  reward  on  conviction  of  the  offenders,  and  again 
set  up  the  glites  which  had  been  destroyed.  But,  in  some  few  days,  the 
Bitton  pike  was  cut  down ;  and  three  persons  present,  coming  into  the 
city  afterwards,  were  taken  and  committed  to  Newgate,  which  so  en-^ 
raged  the  Somersetshire  men  that  they  threatened  they  would  come  and 
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vtlcase  the  prisoners.  Audi  aocDrdingly,  oo  tke  day  appointed,  August 
Iftt  they  came  in  a  very  ^reat  body,  500  or  600,  in  open  day,  armed 
witn  clubs,  pikes,  hay-kmves,  and  some  guns,  displaying  ensigus,  and 
^rums  beating,  and  three  were  mounted  on  horseback  as  commanders. 
They  first  destroyed  the  Ashton  pike,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bedminster, 
where  they  continued  in  a  body  till  eleyen  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and, 
^hile  they  were  there,  entirely  pulled  down  the  house  of  one  Durbin,  an 
officer  of  the  peace.  They  then  advanced  to  Redcliffe  Hill,  and  Red* 
cliflfe  gate  being  shut,  they  went  through  Pile  Street  to  Totterdown, 
where  they  presently  destroyed  the  Brislington  and  Whitdiurch  turn- 
pikes, amidst  a  numerous  party  of  spectators  in  Uie  fields.' 

The  civil  force  was  overawed,  and  the  mob  ?rould  have  returned 
triumphant,  but  a  bold  citizen,  John  Brickdale  by  name,  headed 
a  party  of  townsfolk  and  sailors  armed  with  cutlasses,  who  drove 
the  rioters  before  them,  taking  twenty  or  thirty  prisoners.  Two  of 
these  were  tried  at  Taunton  and  executed : — the  others  were  tried 
at  Salisbury— 

*  But  notwithstanding,*  says  the  historian,  *  that  the  fact  was  noto- 
riously proved  against  several  of  them,  the  jury,  being  country-people, 
would  not  find  one  of  them  guilty. — ^The  colliers  of  Kingswood  also  rose, 
and  destroyed  the  Gloucestershire  pikes  and  houses,  and  continued  ra- 
vaging the  country  for  a  week  or  more,  extorting  money  from  travellers, 
and  living  at  free  quarter  among  the  farmers.  Several  trifling  particulars 
of  these  riots  and  of  the  battles  fought  at  the  turnpikes  between  the 
eoontry-people  and  the  gentry  are  still  remembered,  as  related  by  the 
actors  themselves.  Notwithstanding  which  riots  and  the  demolition  of 
the  gates,  it  appears  that  turnpike  gates  have  been  maintained  ever 
shice.' — Seyers'  History  of  Bristol^  p.  595. 

It  appears>  however,  that  many  years  later,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  similar  riots  again  broke  out  in  Bristol,  and  some 
gates  near  the  city  were  destroyed.  The  Hereford  militia  were 
called  out,  and  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  mob.  Their  discharge 
led  to  a  tragical  occnrrence.  A  Quaker  traveller,  acoidentaUj 
standing  near  the  door  of  an  inn,  waa  shot  dead,  which  occa- 
sioned much  excitement  in  the  city  and  among  the  fraternity  to 
which  he  belonged.  We  have  been  informed  that  on  this  latter 
occasion  some  of  the  rioters  wore  female  attire-<-but  Mn  Seyers's 
histDry  does  not  assist  us  at  this  period. 

To  return  to  Rebecca,  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  abbreviated, 
''Becca,'  the 'origin  and  meaning  of  that  name  as  aj^ied  to 
designate  a  Welsh  insurrection  against  toll -gates  might  be  a 
perpleting  question  for  future  etymologists  and  antiquarians. 
The  marked  propensity  of  the  lower  classes  of  that  country,  de- 
riving most  of  the  scanty  instruction  which  they  possess  from  their 
religious,  and  chiefly  Dissenting,  teachers,  to  apply  to  common 
events  and  circnmstaaces  the  language  and  allttsioiis  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  furnishes  a  cloe  to  this  appellation.  In  the  24th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  at  the  60th  verse,  we  read — '  And  they  blessed 
Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her :  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  millions^  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate 
of  those  which  hate  them.* 

The  application  of  this  passage  to  an  Anti-Turnpike  League  is 
uncouth  and  farfetched  enough.  But  ^  what's  in  a  name  T  '  Re- 
becca,' as  has  been  shown, '  will  raise  a  spirit  as  well  as  Caesar.' 
The  peasantry,  animated  with  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  evils 
which  they  experienced,  cared  little  to  inquire  whether  any  more 
appropriate  title  might  have  been  devised  for  their  heroine. 
They  enlisted  under  her  banner,  and  the  name,  hatched  in  the 
brain  of  some  village  politician,  or  suggested  by  some  ranter 
in  a  conventicle,  speedily  became  so  popular,  that  in  a  few 
months  there  was  scarce  a  hamlet  from  Cardiff  to  Aberystwith  in 
which  it  was  not  familiar  as  a  household  word ;  few  in  which  it 
was  not  repeated  with  something  like  sympathy  or  exultation ; 
while  in  those  districts  which  were  the  cradle  of  her  birth  and  the 
scene  of  her  first  exploits,  the  name  of '  Rebecca '  was  a  charm  of 
power — 

•  One  blast  upon  her  bugle-horn 
Was  worth  a  thousand  men.' 

The  plan  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  Rebeccaites  were  con* 
ducted,  and  the  form  and  mode  of  their  attacks,  indicated  no  small 
tact  and  address.  The  secret  was  well  kept,  no  sign  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meditated  descent  was  allowed  to  transpire, 
except  in  some  few  cases  when  resistance  was  impossible  and 
precaution  needless.  All  was  still  iand  undisturbed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  doomed  toll-gate,  until  a  wild  concert  of  horns  and 
guns  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  an- 
nounced to  the  startled  toll-keeper  his  '  occupation  gone.'  With 
soldier-like  promptness  and  decision  the  work  was  commenced — 
no  idle  parleying,  no  needless  proclamation  of  hostility  wasted 
the  time  required  for  action,  or  afforded  opportunity  for  identify- 
ing the  actors — no  irrelevant  desire  of  plunder  or  revenge  divided 
their  attention  or  embroiled  their  proceedings.  They  came  to 
destroy  the  turnpike  —  and  they  did  it  —  as  fast  as  saws  and 
pickaxes  and  strong  arms  could  accomplish  the  task.  No  elfish 
troop  at  their  pranks  of  mischief  ever  worked  more  deftly  beneath 
the  moonlight.  Stroke  after  stroke  was  plied  unceasingly  until, 
in  a  space  which  might  be  reckoned  hy,  minutes  from  the  time 
when  the  first  wild  notes  of  their  rebel  music  had  heralded  the 
attack,  the  stalwart  oak  posts  were  sawn  asunder  at  their  base,  the 
strong  gate  was  in  billets^  and  the  substantial  little  dwelling,  in 
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which  not  half  an  hour  before  the  collector  and  his  family  were 
quietly  slumbering,  had  become  a  shapeless  pile  of  stones  or  brick- 
bats at  the  way-side.  The  ejected  lessee  himself,  more  fright- 
ened than  hurt,  and  almost  doubting  whether  he  had  seen  a  reality 
or  the  nightmare,  stood  shivering  and  disconsolate  among  his 
household  goods,  which  the  compassion  of  the  rioters  had  allowed 
him  to  extricate  from  the  wreck.  Meantime  all  the  movements 
of  the  assailants  had  been  directed  by  a  leader  mounted  and, dis- 
guised, like  his  body-guard,  in  female  attire,  or  with  a  shirt  thrown 
over  the  clothes,  and  having,  like  them>  his  face  blackened  and 
shaded  by  a  bonnet,  or  by  flowing  curls  or  other  head-gear.  The 
work  being  now  completed^  a  sudden  explosion  of  horns  and  guns, 
with,  perhaps,  a  few  emphatic  words  of  darning  to  the  toll-keeper 
against  repeating  the  onence  of  obstructing  the  Queen*s  highway, 
precedes  the  departure  of  the  mysterious  visitants :  in  a  moment 
they  are  vanished  as  they  came,  and  all  is  still.  Day  comes,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  wears  its  accustomed  aspect;  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  society  go  on  as  usual ;  nothing  on  the  surface  indi- 
cates to  the  passing  observer  the  disturbed  spirit  of  the  country. 
Nobody,  of  course,  has  the  least  idea  who  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  riots  can  be,  and  but  for  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
dismantled  turnpikes  the  very  existence  of  Rebecca  might  be  a 
matter  of  scepticism. 

But  unbelief  being  now  impossible,  Rebecca  being  ^  a  great 
fact  *  and  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  '  aocident-makers '  of  the 
press,  the  question  of  her  identity  was  asked  and  discussed  with 
universal  curiosity.  Conjecture  revelled  in  improbabilities.  A 'dis^ 
appointed  provincial  barrister '  was  first  complimented  with  the 
imputation — a  dangerous  class,  no  doubt,  and  well-fitted  '  for  trea- 
sons, stratagems^  and  spoils.'  But  the  idea  of  the  movement  was 
evidently  not  laiDyer-lihe — a  barrister  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  make  use  of  'John  Doe '  than '  Rebecca '  in  an '  ejectment  *  against 
turnpikes.  Chartism  next  shared  the  honour  of  origiiiating  the 
outbreak^  and  dark  hints  were  dropped  and  mysterious  stories  told 
of  strangers  seen  here  and  there,  and  men  in  gigs,  of  suspicious 
appearance  and  without  ostensible  business,  who  were  beyond  all 
doubt  connected  with  the  movement.  A  worthy  magistrate  near 
Cardigan,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
is  of  this  faith.  Speaking  of  the  destruction  of  a  salmon-weir  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  says — 

*  I  was  told  that  a  stranger  came  into  that  neighbourhood,  and  located 
himself  at  one  of  the  houses  in  the  parish  of  Mount ; — and  soon  after 
that  the  people  took  down  the  weir.  —  Have  you  any  idea  who  he 
is  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  1  saw  him  in  the  town,  and  marked  him,  btlt 
of  course  1  could  do  nothing.  The  morning  ofter  the  Ke\v  Inn  turn- 
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pike-gate  wm  Uken  down  be  went  o£Pt  and  the  Monday  night  following 
the  other  sate  wai  taken  down*  He  used  generally  to  go  into  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  or  any  place  of  that  kind,  and  talk  of  tne  people's 
grievances.  He  said  they  ought  to  have  more  for  their  labour,  and  oiher 
things ;  he  was  a  remarkably  well-dressed  man.  I  saw  him  in  church, 
and  aslted  who  he  was,  and  they  said  he  is  lodging  with  So-and-so :  I 
did  not  think  much  of  it  at  the  time,  and  I  saw  him  again,  and  then  I 
asked  who  he  was,  wad  they  said  he  walks  about  the  sea-shore  a  good 
deal.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  organized  this  party  here- 
abouts :  he  was  in  Cardigan  for  some  time,  and  the  veiy  next  morning 
after  the  attack  upon  the  gates  I  saw  him  in  aregular  blackguard  dress; 
he  wore  one  of  those  loose  velvet  jackets,  and  his  boots  were  of  tlie 
commonest  description,  nailed  and  laced,  and  dirty,  as  if  he  had  been 
at  some  work :  he  went  that  week  from  Cardigan,  and  was  traced  up 
the  road  to  the  New  Inn.'— J^rui^ftce,  p.  224. 

One  feature  in  this  portraiture  of  Rebecca  cannot  fail  to  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  reader.  Though  a  'regular  blackguard'  in 
her  dress  on  working  days,  she  is  a  good  church-goer  on  Sun- 
days, and  has  at  least  so  much  decency  of  feeling  as  to  appear  on 
such  occasions  '  remarkably  well  dressed.'  We  must  extract  one 
other  testimony  favourable  to  the  '  Great  Unknown.*  Mr.  Bul- 
iin,  one  of  the  principal  lessees  of  tolls  in  South  Wales^  and 
doubtless  a  chief  sufferer  from  Rebeccaism,  vouches  for  that 
heroine  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  his  candour.  Having  in- 
formed the  Commissioners  that  '  the  person  who  took  the  lead 
was  called  Beccc^*  he  is  asked — 

*  Who  was  that  person?— I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  dtmit  ii  was  some 
Tupectable  man  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  I  do  not  know  who  it 
was.' — Evidence^  p.  378. 

There  has  been  manifested  a  great  disposition  to  personify  and 
fix  on  some  individual  agent  the  spirit  which  prompted  and 
organized  the  various  enterprises.  But  the  supposed  sole  chief 
and  director  of  such  a  campaign  must  have  been  gifted  with 
ubiquity^  ibr  Rebecca  was  in  three  or  four  counties  at  the  same 
moment : 

'  Methinks  there  be  ten  Richmonds  in  the  field  V 
With  one  hand  she  smote  an  obnoxious  toll-gate  in  Radnorshire, 
and  with  the  other  she  cleared  a  free  passage  for  the  traveller  to 
the  wild  sea-coast  of  Pembroke.  It  is  likely  enough  that  in  any 
single  district  where  the  riots  prevailed,  there  may  have  been 
some  influential  ringleader  who  arranged  and  oi^fanixed  the 
performances  of  the  night,  who  assumed  for  the  time  a  sort  of 
chieftainship  over  his  associates,  and  was  known  among  them  by 
the  title  of  Rebecca.  But  the  nature  of  the  movements  them- 
selves, breaking  out  simultaneously  in  widely»separated  districts, 
similar,  indeed,  in  their  form,  bnt  evidently  unconnected  with  each 
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other>  and  often  ti'aoeaUe  to  diitinct  lo<^  onusis,  pecludoB  the 
belief  of  any  unity  of  direction  or  oommon  eentre  of  action.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  few  popular  commotions  have  ever  been 
more  purely  local  in  their  origin,  or  more  fpontaneoua  and 
unpremeditated  in  the  successive  stages  of  their  progress.  The 
course  of  events  by  which  Rebeccaism  leased  to  be  a  jest  and 
became  a  serious  and  alarming  conspiracy  is  perfectly  intelligible 
and  consistent  with  former  experience,  implying  no  previous 
national  organization  or  deliberate  revolt  against  the  principles  of 
social  order.  To  the  predisposing  causes  in  which  this  singular 
epidemic  originated  we  shall  presently  recur  more  fully,  after  a 
sUght  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  course  and  succession  of  the 
leading  events  and  most  remarkable  features  of  the  disorders. 

With  respect  to  the  first  overt  act  and  manifestation  of  Rebec- 
caism most  witnesses  who  were  examined  before  the  Commis- 
sioners are  agreed.  We  give  the  circumstances  in  the  words  of 
the  Report : — 

*  In  the  year  1839,*  says  Mr.  Baugh  Allen,  *  some  people  from  Eng- 
land,  for  the  first  time,  gave  intimation  that  if  certain  new  gates  were 
erected  on  roads  where  considerable  lime  and  culm  traffic  passed,  they 
might  be  induced  to  farm  the  tolls  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  which  had 
been  previously  obtained.  Their  proposition  was  accepted ;  the  tolls 
were  let  to  Mr.  BuUin,  an  extensive  toll-contractor,  and  four  new  gates 
were  erected.  But  the  country  people,  thinking  it  wrong  that  the  trus- 
tees should  take  tolls  where  they  had  incurred  no  expenditure,  assembled 
"  in  the  midst  of  summer,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoouj,  and 
those  gates  ^yere  pulled  down  amidst  all  sorts  of  noise  and  disturbance 
and  great  jollity,  and  were  destroyed  without  the  interference  of  any- 
body. "I  do  not  think,"  says  Mr.  W.  Evans,  the  clerk  of  this  Trust, 
'*  they  were  a  week  standing." 

*  Tlie  trustees  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  re-erect  the  gates.  A 
meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  at  St.  Clear's,  but  at  that  meeting  a 
number  (from  thirty  to  forty,  as  it  is  said)  of  the  leadmg  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Carmarthen  qualified  to  act  as  trustees,  and  they  decided, 
by  a  large  majority,  that  the  gates  should  not  be  re-erected. 

*  '^  This  act  of  the  magistrates,"  says  a  very  intelligent  witness, ''  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  country  for  a  time,  but  it  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  discontented,  and,  in  some  measure,  prepared  them  for  further 
violence.' " — Report^  p.  8. 

The  spark  however,  Aus  kindled,  remained  for  a  long  thne 
dormant  and  smouldering.  It  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1843  that  public  attention  began  to  be  strongly  excited 
towards  South  Wales.  The  proceedings  of  the  gate-breakers 
commencing  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  extending  from  thence 
ihrougfa  the  adjacent  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  were 
^laraeterised  by  remarkable  vigour  and  alacrity.     Uate  after 
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gate  was  swept  down  'with  its  appurtenances  ;*  and  almost  every 
other  da/s  newspaper  recorded  some  new  feat  of  demolition. 
The  Commissioners  in  their  Report  describe  some  of  the  Trusts 
as  *  interlacing  *  each  other,  and  forming,  with  their  multitudinous 
gates  and  ban,  'a  sort  of  network*  around  the  villages.  But 
through  this  'network*  Rebecca  broke  as  easily  as  Samson  burst 
the  green  withes  of  the  Philistines.  The  catalogue  of  demolished 
gates  in  one  county  alone  (Caermarthenshire),  as  we  gather  it 
from  the  evidence  appended  to  the  Report,  reads  like  a  fiction. 
In  the  Whitland  Trust,  in  which,  before  the  riots,  stood  eleven 
gates  and  bars,  were  destroyed — all.  In  the  Three  Commotts 
Trust,  out  of  twenty-one  gates  and  bars — all  but  two.  In  the 
Brechfa  Trust,  five  gates  and  bars — all.  In  the  Tivey-side 
Trust,  nine  gates  and  bars — all.  In  the  Llandilo  Rhynws  Bridge 
Trust,  two  gates  and  bars — both.  In  the  Main  Trust,  out  of 
twenty-six  gates  and  bars — seven.  In  the  Llangadock  Trust,  out 
of  thirteen  gates  and  bars— ntn^.  In  the  Newcastle  Trust,  out  of 
nine  gates  and  bars — six.  In  the  Llandilo  and  Llandebie  Trust, 
out  of  seven  gates  and  hdxn—four.  In  the  Llandovery  and  Lam- 
peter Trust,  out  of  thirteen  gates  and  bars— ^ur  gates  and  all  the 
bars.  Of  these  also  many  had  been  again  and  again  prostrated 
until  the  trustees  grew  tired  of  re-erecting  them. 

Success  so  rapid  and  unbroken,  with  its  pleasant  fruits  of 
passing  along  the  highways  untaxed,  and  the  complete  impunity 
which  attended  the  rioters,  the  local  authorities  being  quite  unable 
to  cope  with  assailants  so  numerous  and  determined,  produced  its 
natund  effects.  Other  districts  caught  the  contagion  :  the  mode 
of  warfare  and  disguise  adopted  by  these  new  guerrillas,  equally 
grotesque  and  well  adapted  to  its  object,  seized  the  popular  fancy : 
and  the  daughters  of  Rebecca  grew  and  multiplied,  till,  flushed 
with  success  and  the  consciousness  of  their  strength,  they  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  people  had  other  grievances  besides  high 
tolls  to  complain  of,  and  that  the  machinery  which  had  produced 
such  fruits  in  one  case  might  be  employed  with  equal  effi- 
ciency in  others.  Thenceforth  the  heroine  of  the  toll-gates 
set  herself  up  as  the  general  reformer  and  rectifier  of  all  the  social 
ills  that  affected  the  community,  and  the  old  cheval  de  bataille  of 
the  turnpike-gates  gave  place  to  a  sort  of  budget  of  popular 
maladies  and  discontents,  familiarly  styled  '  grievances.*  Meetr 
ings  were  held  in  remote  and  secluded  spots,  penetrated  with 
difficulty  by  the  indefatigable  agents  of  the  press,  at  which  the 
various  ills  which  the  race  of  farmers  and  small  occupiers  is  heir 
to  were  discussed,  Rebecca  herself  being  probably  not  seldom  a 
leading  spokesman.  The  following  most  curious  summary  of  the 
popular  complaints,  evidently  a  very  imperfect  translation  from 
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the  aborigiiial  dialect^  einanated  from  one  of  thef  e  monntaia  synods, 
and  shows  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  now  emboldened  de- 
mands :— 

*  To  the  conductors  of  the  Convention  appointed  to  he  held  at  Cwm 
Ivor,  in  the  parish  of  Llandi,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  on  Thursdf^ 
the  20th  diiy  of  July,  in  the  first  year  of  Rebecca's  exploits,  a.d*  1843. 

'  To  concur  and  inquire  into  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
]>eople^  and  to  adopt  the  best  method  of  avoiding  the  surprising  deprivi|- 
tions  that  exist,  and  the  eternal  vigilance  of  our  superintendents,  which 
is  the  price  of  our  liberty. 

*  We  wish  to  reduce  the  prices  [qu.  taxes  ?]  and  secure  our  blessings. 
An  army  of  principles  will  penetrate  where  an  army  of  soldiers  cannot. 

*  Power  nsurped  is  weak  when  opposed.  The  public  interest  de- 
pends upon  our  compliance  to  examine  the  cause  of  the  calamity,  and 
nnveil  (he  corruptions  to  Rebecca. 

*The  following  resolutions  agreed,  and  intend  to  recommend  to  your 
fature  aspect  by  ns  whose  names  are  here  subscribed  at  foot,  being  house- 
holders within  the  above  heretofore-mentioned  parish. 

'  I.  To  levelling  all  petty  gates  and  gate-posts  connected  with  bye- ways 
and  bridle-roads,  or  any  roads  repaired  by  the  parishioners.  Also  coals, 
lime,  and  grains  taken  to  market,  be  exempted  from  tolls. 

*  2.  The  motive  is  the  abolition  of  heavy  tithe  and  rent-charge  in  lieu 
of  tithe. 

*'  3.  The  abolition  of  Church-rates. 

*  4.  A  total  alteration  of  Uie  present  Poor-law. 

*  5.  An  equitable  adjustment  of  landlord's  rent. 

*  6.  Not  to  allow  or  grant  any  Englishman  to  have  the  privilege  of  a 
steward  or  governor  in  South  Wales. 

*  7.  If  any  man  rrats  his  neighbour^!  farm  treacherously,  we  must 
acquaint  the  Lady,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  her  exertions  wherever 
she  wishes  for  us  to  execute  our  phoenomena  and  combat. 

*  8.  To  request  the  farmers  not  to  borrow  any  money  on  purpose  to 
pay  unlawful  demands ;  and  if  the  result  be  that  some  person  or  persons 
will  annoy  any  one  by  plundering  and  sacrifice  their  goods  in  respect  to 
such  charge,  we  must  protect  them  and  diminish  their  exploits  of 
agonifm. 

*  9.  That  a  Committee  of  Privy  Council  must  be  held  when  necessary, 
and  all  persons  nnder  the  age  of  eighteen  years  are  not  admitted  into  it. 
Neither  women  nor  any  of  the  female  sex  shall  be  introduced  into  this 
selected  assembly,  except  Rebecca  and  Miss  Cromwell.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  prdcis  that  Rebecca  had  made 
no  small  strides  since  she  levelled  the  first  turnpike  on  the 
Whitland  Trust.  She  now  stepped  forward  as  the  mediatrix  in 
questions  of  private  right,  and  even  the  delicate  subject  of  rents 
and  tenures  was  not  too  sacred  for  her  interference.  Previously, 
however,  to  the  date  of  the  Convention  of  Cwm  Ivor,  an  event 
took  place  which  indicated  the  attainment  of  a  new  stage  in  the 
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movement.  On  the  lOtb  of*  June,  in  the  said  'first  year  of 
Rebecca's  exploits/  a  ^ demomtration^  took  place:  a  very  nu- 
merous body  of  the  insurgents  marched  in  open  day  into  the 
town  of  Caerinarthen.  They  were  headed  by  a  band  of  music^ 
and  most  of  them  carried  staves,  others  brooms,  indicating  their 
intention  to  sweep  away  the  Toll-houses  and  Unions :  the  leading 
body  consisted  of  many  thousands  of  persons  on  foot,  made  up 
doubtless  in  great  part  of  the  rabble  of  the  town  and  suburbs^ 
with  the  usual  complement  of  women  and  children.  A  man  in 
disguise  appeared  to  represent  Rebecca,  and  the  rear  was  brought 
Up  by  a  body  of  about  300  farmers  on  horseback.  The  proces- 
sion defiled  through  the  streets,  hooting  the  magistracy  as  they 
passed.  The  Union  Workhouse  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  their  visit,  and  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  dragoons,  who 
galloped  in  with  horses  blown  and*  spurs  reeking,  just  in  time 
to  raise  the  siege,  that  unpopular  edifice  must  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  toll-houses*  Several  of  the  rioters  who  had  scaled  the 
gates  and  walls  of  the  court-yard  were  captured  within  the  en- 
closure ;  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  tried  and  convicted. 

On  another  occasion  the  increased  temerity  of  the  insurgents 
was  exemplified  at  the  Pontardulais  gate  on  the  confines  of 
Glamorgan  and  Caermarthen.  In  a  field  near  the  eate  were 
conceal^  eight  policemen  under  Captain  Napier,  tne  super- 
intendent of  the  constabulary  force  of  the  former  county.  To- 
wards midnight  a  strong  body,  including  about  100  horsemen, 
attacked  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  then  the  gate,  which  they  de- 
stroyed. When  they  had  finished  the  gate  the  pc^ce  advanced, 
the  object  being  to  secure  die  ringleaders  flagrante  delicto ; 
but,  instead  of  desisting,  the  rioters  fired  a  volley  at  them.  The 
police  were  ordered  to  draw  their  pistols  and  fire ;  which  they 
did  twice,  wounding  several  of  the  gang,  and  shooting  the  horse 
of  the  leader.  A  regular  battle  took  place  for  a  short  time, 
Which  ended  in  six  prisoners  being  captured  by  th6  police,  three 
of  whom  were  wounded,  two  severely.  The  rioters  attempted 
a  rescue,  but  were  repulsed ;  and  some  soldiers  coming  up,  they 
fled.  One  of  the  men  captured  in  this  afiair  was  a  young  farmer, 
by  name  John  Hughes,  who  was  afterwai*ds  tried  at  the  Special 
Commission  at  Cardiff,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

But  even  these  daring  outrages  and  open  conflicts  with  the 
civil  force  were  not  yet  the  worst.  In  this,  as  in  every  crusade 
against  the  laws,  the  more  violent  counsels  by  degrees  gained  the 
ascendant,  and  more  nefarious  means  were  employed  by  the  bold 
bad  men  who  usurped  the  lead  of  the  movement.  Letters, 
threatening  fire  and  slaughter,  and  beating  the  signature  of 
'Becca/  whose  broad  name  covered  the  designs  of  every  des- 
perado 
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perado  who  bad  an  end  to  gain  os  ui  enmity  to  gratify,  were  sent 
in  great  numbers  to  titheH)wnert,  tumpike-ocHnmifaionerB,  magii* 
trates,  and  all  who,  whether  as  landlords  or  tenants,  had  presumed 
to  disobey  certain  rules  for  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  farms 
which  these  agrarian  legislators  had  prescribed.  Colonel  Rice 
Trevor,  the  Vice- Lieutenant  of  Carmarthenshire,  was  informed 
through  one  of  these  ferocious  missives  that  a  grave  had  been  dug 
for  him  in  his  father's  (Lord  Dynevor's)  park,  and  that  his  body 
would  be  laid  in  it  before  a  day  named.  Many  similar  notices 
were  sent  to  other  parties.  The  tale  told  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  by  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Evans,  the  vicar  of  two  small 
rural  parishes  on  the  coast  of  Cardiganshire,  reads  like  an  incident 
of  an  anti- tithe  war  in  Tipperary : — 

*  What  do  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  merely  wish 
to  state  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  annoyed,  and  my  hfe  threatened  in 
the  parish,  for  a  long  time ;  I  cannot  conceive  for  what  cause ;  merely 
because  I  wished  to  demand  what  has  been  my  due.  I  have  letters  in 
my  pocket  which  I  have  received,  most  shameful  letters,  and  my  life  has 
been  really  miserable  for  months  past,  and  if  I  am  not  protected  of  course 
I  must  leave. 

*  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Llangranog,  and  there  is  no  residence  at 
Llandisilio-gogo ;  and  I  have  a  curate  who  was  nearly  murdered  by  a 
party  disguised.' 

He  tells  the  Commissioners  of  some  letters  which  had  been 
sent  to  him: — 

*  Will  you  read  the  threatening  letters  you  have  received  ? — This  is 
dated  the  19th  of  June  of  this  year.  It  is  m  Welsh :  **  Reverend  Sir, — 
I,  with  one  of  my  daughters,  have  lately  been  on  a  journey  to  Aberaron, 
and  amongst  other  things  have  heard  many  things  respecting  you,  namely, 
that  you  have  built  a  school-room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish,  and 
that  you  have  been  very  dishonest  in  the  erection  of  it,  and  that  yott 
promised  a  free  school  for  the  people,  but  that  you  have  converted  it  into 
a  church,  and  that  you  get  80/.  by  the  year  for  serving  it.  New  if  this 
is  true,  you  may  give  the  money  back,  every  halfpenny  of  it ;  elherwise, 
if  you  do  not,  I  with  500  or  600  of  my  daughters  will  come  and  visit 
yuu,  and  destroy  your  property  five  times  to  the  value  of  it,  and  make 
you  a  subject  of  scorn  and  reproach  throughout  the  whde  neighbourhood. 
You  know  that  I  care  nothing  about  the  gates,  and  you  shall  be  like 
them  exactly,  because  I  am  averse  to  every  tyranny  and  oppression." 
That  is  signed  ''  Rebecca  and  her  daughters.*' 

*  Are  the  other  letters  which  you  received  in  the  same  handwriting  ? 
— No. 

'  What  is  the  purport  of  die  letter  which  yon  now  hold  in  your  hand  F 
— This  is  upon  a  difierent  subject,  it  is  signed  *'Beoca,"  and  dated 
'^  Attffust  5th,  1843."  It  is  not  very  intelUgible,  it  is  in  very  bad 
Welsh:  ''  I  send  you  this  letter  in  Wdsh  that  you  may  vnderstand  it  in 
the  language  in  which  you  were  bom."    They  request  me  to  send  back 
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thd -advance  in  tithes  and  the  law  expenses  by  such  a  day,  and  that  Becca 
and  her  daughters  are  sure  to  take  notice  of  me  if  I  do  not  do  so ;  timt 
Becca  had  found  a  place  for  my  body,  and  they  desired  me  to  find  a  place 
for  my  soul,  and  the  place  for  my  body  was  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  Na- 
tional Whore,  that  is  at  the  end  of  the  Established  Church,  that  is  the 
title  they  give  to  it ;  and  that  1  have  been  a  great  oppressor  since  I  have 
been  in  office ;  and  then  they  refer  me  to  the  6th  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  the  21th  and  28th  verses,  which  is  the  account  of  "  Gideon 
taking  ten  men  of  his  father's  house  and  throwing  down  the  altar  of 
Baal,  and  because  he  was  afraid  to  do  it  by  day  he  did  it  by  night,  and 
when  people  got  up  in  the  morning  the  altar  of  Baal  was  cast  down  and 
the  grove  was  cut  down  that  was  by  it,  and  the  second  bullock  was 
offered  upon  the  altar  that  was  built."  The  meaning  I  suppose  was,  that 
the  men  were  coming  to  destroy  my  house,  and  I  was  intended  for  the 
second  bullock,  because  my  curate  had  been  attacked ;  and  they  desired 
me  to  read  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  &ee  whether  my  conduct  was 
like  that  of  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  had  doubled  the  tasks  of  the  people. 
"  Do  not  you  suppose  that  I  am  an  idle  old  woman.  I  have  not  been 
brought  up  in  idleness,  nor  do  I  bring  up  my  daughters  in  idleness,  and 
I  am  determined  to  have  justice  done,  in  spite  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,"  signed  ^*  Becca."  That  is  the  substance  of  it,  and  then 
at  tlie  bottom  it  is  addressed,  '*  To  the  Minister  of  the  National  Whore." 
I  also  received  an  English  letter  between  those  two  letters,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Inspector-General  of  thePost-OflSce.' — Evidence^  p.  255. 
Mr.  E\%ns  proceeds  to  state  that  his  share  of  the  tithe  in  the 
parish  of  Llangranog  was  1 10/.  a-year,  but  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  years  he  had  lost  at  least  6«.  in  the  1/.  by  long  credit; 
that  the  people  had  before  neglected^  but  now  openly  refused,  to 
•pay — many,  however,  alleged  that  they  did  so  under  compulsion 
of  fear^  and  some  had  paid  their  dues  to  him  under  a  charge  of 
secrecy.  He  then  gives  an  account  of  his  other  parish  of  Llan- 
disilio,  which  is  interesting  in  reference  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  Church  Establishment  in  South  Wales: — 

*  What  number  of  persons  attend  your  church  on  the  Sundav  ? — ^We 
have  generally  the  richest  and  the  poorest ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  most 
of  the  farmers  in  this  country  are  Dissenters.  My  churches  are  crowded ; 
they  contain  perhaps  300  or  400  each. 

.  *  What  is  tne  population  of  your  parishes  ? — Llangranog  nearly  1000, 
and  Llandisilio-gogo  nearly  1500.  The  parish  of  Llandialio-gogo  con- 
tains 11,000  acres  of  land. 

*  Do  many  receive  the  sacrament  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  sixty  communicants 
at  Llandisilio-gogo. 

*'  Do  any  receive  the  sacrament  at  the  church  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending  dissenting  chapels  ? — ^Thoee  who  are  members  of  the  Dissenters 
do  not ;  and  more  than  that,  since  I  came  to  the  parish  we  never  received 
a  sixpence  for  bur3ring  or  baptizing,  either  from  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
although  we  are  often  called  to  the  houses  five  or  six  miles  o£f  to  baptize 
a  child. 
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*  Ib  the  tithe  the  whole  vahie  of  the  liviog  ?— -There  is  the  glebe,  inde- 
pendently  of  the  tithe ;  the  glebe  i^  isweested  at  40/.  a-year  in  the  rate«:; 
perhaps  it  may  be  worth  50/.  a-year.  Llaudisilio-gogo  is  commuted  at 
360/. ;  only  30/.  of  that  is  my  share.  I  suppose  I  never  netted  more 
than  5/.  a-year.  I  have  private  property,  or  of  course  I  could  not  eon- 
tinue. 

*  Have  you  any  family  ? — I  have  a  wife ;  no  family.  My  wife  has 
been  brought  nearly  to  the  grave  by  these  disturbances.  We  never  go 
to  bed  without  having  a  wardrobe  moved  to  the  window  as  a  protection 
against Jire-armeJ^ — p.  257. 

In  more  cases  than  one  guns  were  fired  into  the  windows  of 
obnoxious  persons,  and  those  within  narrowly  escaped  with  life. 
Incendiarism  also  was  not  spared.  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  jun.,  an 
active  magistrate  of  Llanelly,  in  Caermarthenshire,  informed  the 
Commissioners  that  there  had  been  five  fires  in  one  week  upon 
his  father's  property,  and  a  horse  shot,  and  he  had  twice  had 
machinery  broken  and  thrown  into  a  pit.  It  afterwards  transpired, 
from  the  confession  of  one  John  Jones,  better  known  by  his 
Welsh  sobriquet  of  *  Scybor  Fawr,*  and  finally  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  the  outrages  in  which  he  had  been  largely  con- 
cerned, that  the  insurgents  had  solemnly  resolved  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Chambers — who  appears,  however,  to  have  been  obnoxious 
on  no  other  grounds  than  his  activity  as  a  magistrate.  Mr.  W. 
Chambers's  evidence  is  very  curious.  He  states  that  this  Scybor 
Fawr  and  other  leaders  were  in  the  habit  of  levying  compulsory 
contributions,  or  *  black  mail,'  upon  the  farmers  implicated  in 
the  riots,  whom  they  had  thus  got  under  their  power,  and  after- 
wards  lived  at  free  quarters  upon  them,  ruling  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  They  were  com]>elled  to  find  the  money  for  the  labourers 
employed  in  breaking  the  gates,  who  received  2s,  6(1.  each  from 
*  the  Rebecca  of  the  night '  for  that  service.  Thus  made  tribu- 
tary to  their  own  ringleaders,  the  luckless  Welshmen  found  too 
late  that  they  had  only  exchanged  the  toll-gates  for  a  still  more 
oppressive  exaction. 

The  first  victim  who  stained  Rebecca  with  the  guilt  of  murder 
was  an  aged  woman,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  kept 
a  toll-bar  called  the  Hendy  gates,  between  Llanelly  and  Pontar- 
dnlais.  It  is  said  that  she  had  received  frequent  notices  that  if 
she  did  not  leave  the  gate,  her  house  would  be  burnt  down. 
About  three  o'clock  one  Sunday  morning  a  party  of  ruffians  set 
fire  to  the  thatch  of  the  toll-house.  The  woman,  on  being 
awakened^  ran  to  a  cottage  vnthin  twenty  yards,  shouting  to  the 
people  to  '  help  her,  for  God's  sake,  to  put  out  the  fire.'  The 
occupier  pleaded  fear,  and  refused  to  do  so.  She  returned  back 
across  the  road  to  save  her  furniture,  and,  while  doing  so,  was 
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fired  at.  She  staggered  ai  far  m  the  nrngbbooiiiig  ootlage-door, 
and  immedialely  fell  down  dead. 

'Scjbor  Fawr/  in  the  confession  made  subsequent  to  his  con- 
viction^ asserted  strongly  that  the  shot  which  penetrated  this 
unhappy  creature*s  bosom  was  the  random  act  of  a  lad  who 
accompanied  the  party,  and  was  fired  without  any  previous  or 
deliberate  intention  to  take  her  life.  As  the  same  confession 
stated  facts  which  aggravated  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents  in 
other  cases  as  much  as  it  extenuated  this — as  the  author  of  it  had 
nothing  then  to  gain  from  a  false  statement — and,  moreover,  as  so 
gratuitous  a  piece  of  cruelty  was  an  exception  from  the  general 
conduct  of  the  rioters,  who  in  their  other  attacks  on  toll-gates  had 
spared  many  more  obnoxious  victims,  we  are  disposed  tp  give 
credit  to  the  assertion,  and  to  acquit  the  slayer  of  this  poor  aged 
creature  of  the  full  guilt  of  deliberate  murder.  But  what  shall 
we  say — what  can  one  who  regards  the  honour  of  South  Wales 
say — in  palliation  of  the  proceedings  that  followed  this  cruel 
tragedy  ?  A  coroner's  inquest  was.  held,  and  a  Caermarthenshire 
jury — with  the  pierced  and  reeking  corpse  before  their  eyes,  and 
after  hearing  ample  evidence  of  the  facts,  including  medical 
evidence,  which  was  scarcely  needed,  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the 
wound — returned  this  verdict : — 

'  That  the  deceased  died  from  the  efiiwion  of  blood  into  the  chest» 
which  occasioned  sufibcation ;  but  from  what  eaute,  u  to  this  jury 
tmhnoum,* 

The  jury  who,  in  defiance  of  their  oaths  and  consciences,  of  their 
senses  and  their  reason,  pronounced  such  a  verdict,  became,  in  just 
moral  contemplation,  accessories  after  the  fact  to  homicide,  and 
added  perjury  to  the  accoimt.  They  were  not  trying,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  question  of  any  man's  gUilt  or  innocence ;  the  means 
by  which  the  deceased  came  to  her  death  was  the  sole  and  simple 
fact  which  they  so  nnblushingly  ignored.  In  this  transaction,  how- 
ever, apart  from  its  peculiar  infamy,  we  see  exemplified  one  of  the 
most  discreditable  features  of  the  Welsh  character, — the  light  es- 
teem in  which  judicial  oaths  are  held ;  and  the  frequency,  as  any 
judge  or  barrister  who  has  travelled  a  Welsh  circuit  can  testify,  with 
which  the  verdicts  of  juries  are  perverted  by  favour  or  pr^udice, 
and  marked  by  a  shameless  disregard  of  the  evidence  on  whi<^ 
they  should  have  been  based.  We  know  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  besides  Wales  the  jury-box  has  been  occasionally 
invaded  in  times  of  high  political  excitement  by  the  prevailing 
tide  of  popular  feeling:  such  cases  when  they  occur  form  a 
serious  drawbadL  to  the  benefits  of  an  excellent  institution,  but 
the  delirium  of  a  transient  fever  is  to  be  distingmidied  from  die 
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demng^  iM^on  df  mVeterate  dheMd.  In  somd  parts  of  Wtdei 
there  exists^  unless  the  inhabitants  are  greatly  belied^  a  notorious 
{Mractice  of  tampering  beforehand  with  the  persons  who  are  likely 
to  be  selected  as  jurors  in  a  particular  case^  and  prepossessing 
their  minds  with  statements  and  impressions  which  the  sworn 
evidence  at  the  trials  the  exertions  of  counsel,  and  the  most  em- 
phatic directions  of  judges^  are  insufficient  to  countervail. 
Strange  that  a  people  professing  a  strict  tone  of  religious  morality; 
and  fluent  in  citing  Scripture  for  their  particular  occasions,  should 
orerlook  in  dieir  owii  case  so  gross  a  breach  of  the  one  atid  s6 
audacious  a  contempt  of  the  sanctions  of  the  other  t 

It  would  occupy  much  space  to  recount  the  various  excesses, 
principally  in  the  three  counties  more  remote  from  the  English 
border,  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1843.  By  this 
time,  as  we  have  Seen,  the  mischievous  outburst  which  took  place 
*on  a  summer  s  afternoon  '  in  1839,  *  amidst  all  sorts  of  noise  and 
disturbance  and  great  jollity,'  had  swelled  into  a  formidable  in- 
surrection, overawing  the  law,  invading  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
property  and  person,  issuing  its  behests  with  despotic  effrontery, 
and  enforcing  them  by  the  detestable  agency  of  terror,  incendi* 
arism,  and  bloodshed.  The  proceedings  of  the  rioters  whose 
first  onslaught  against  turnpike-gates  had  been  leniently  winked 
at,  perhaps  secretly  applauded,  by  many  sober  and  peaceable 
subjects,  were  now  regarded  with  very  different  eyes.  All  men 
perceived  that  a  decided  efibrt  had  become  necessary  to  repress 
disorders  which  tended  to  the  dissolution  of  society.  Rebecca, 
who  had  laughed  at  justices*  warrants,  and  scattered  special  con- 
stables like  chaff  before  the  wind,  suddenly  found  herself  con- 
fronted with  the  War-Office,  and  '  the  Great  Captain  of  the  age' 
at  its  head. 

The  country  was  now  'interlaced'  to  some  purpose,  and  with  a 
'  network '  far  more  stringent  than  that  of  bars  and  toll-gates.  In 
each  of  the  suspected  villages  was  picketed  a  small  party  of 
soldiers ;  troops  of  cavalry  were  quartered  in  the  principal  towns) 
and,  with  the  military,  were  interspersed  select  knots  of  the  re- 
doubted A  division  of  London  police.  Yet,  though  any  act 
of  open  violence  was  thus  rendered  impossible,  even  these  pre- 
cautions did  not  avail  to  stop  gate^breaking.  Rebecca  still  mar- 
shalled her  m3rrmidons  under  the  very  noses  of  the  queen's 
soldiers ;  and  gates  were  levelled,  posts  sawed  fairly  in  twain,  and 
the  assailants  dispersed  to  their  lair  some  minutes  before  the 
startled  outpost  at  the  nearest  hamlet  could  hurry  to  the  rescue. 
False  rumours  of  intended  attacks  were  sometimes  circulated,' 
and  the  harassed  troopers  sent  spurring  over  glen  and  moor  at 
midnight  to  protect  houses  or  turnpike-gates  in  an  opposite  direc^ 
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tidn  from  that  In  which  the  descent  was  re^ly  meditate.  Tfa« 
more  penetrating  researches  of  the  police  were  equally  frus- 
trated bj  the  barrier  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  by  that  plausil^e 
cunning  under  the  mask  of  simplicity  which  is  the  ready  resource 
of  an  uneducated  peasantry  against  a  superior  force. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Government,  desiring  to  combine  with 
the  forcible  repression  of  outrages  an  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  complaint  to  which  those  outrages  were  referred,  appointed  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  to  proceed  into  Wales  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  people.  This  judi« 
cious  step  produced  an  almost  immediately  sedative  effect 
The  Commissioners — the  Right  Hon.  T.  Frankland  Lewis, 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Cripps,  M.P.— set 
forth  on  their  mission  in  October  last,  and  opening  their 
proceedings  at  Caermarthen  with  a  temperate  and  conciliatory 
address  from  the  chief  commissioner,  proceeded  to  invite  all 
who  had  wrongs  or  grievances  to  allege  to  bring  them  before 
the  authorized  tribunal.  The  answer  to  this  Uberal  invitation  ifl| 
contained  in  the  400  or  500  pages  of  letter-press  which  have 
been  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  volume  that  forms  the 
text  of  this  article.  That  it  will  be  attentively  read  in  the 
country  from  which  it  emanates  is  very  probable;  but,  taking 
into  account  the  prevailing  aversion  to  thick  folio  volumes  in 
general,  and  to  blue-bound  Parliamentary  Reports  in  parti« 
cular,  the  number  of  English  readers  will  probably  be  but  small 
who  will  sit  down  with  any  craving  of  appetite  to  this  bulky 
budget  of  Welsh  grievances.  To  such,  however,  as  may  venture 
to  midertake  the  task,  we  venture  to  promise  some  interest,  even 
some  amusement,  at  least  to  that  class  who  are  fond  of  studying 
the  peculiarities  of  national  character,  of  noting  the  impulses  cS 
uncultivated  minds,  or  investigating  the  philosophy  of  popular 
commotions.  *  Complaint,*  says  the  splenetic  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
'  is  the  largest  tribute  Heaven  receives,  and  the  sincerest  part  of 
our  devotions.*  It  formed,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  largest  tribute 
to  the  Commissioners,  but,  though  doubtless  earnest  and  sin< 
cere,  it  would  seem  that  the  complainants  who  unrolled  their 
budgets  of  grievances  before  the  Queen*s  representatives,  mani- 
fested but  very  little  excitement  in  the  narration,  and  scarcely  any 
trace  at  all. of  angry  or  vindictive  feeling.  It  is  probable  that  the 
most  capable  and  intelligent  individiuds  were  selected  as  the 
spokesmen  of  the  several  districts ;  but  we  have  certainly  been 
struck  with  the  mental  qualities  exhibited  by  some  of  the  humbler 
class  of  witi^esses,  showing  that,  though  the  soil  may  be  unculti-^ 
V8t«d,  it  is  at  least  not  naturally  unfertile :  much  native  shrewd* 
ness  and  sagacity,  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  real  point  at 
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itsue,  candour  and  fairness  in  conceding  untenable  positions^  and^ 
generally  speaking,  a  forbearance  to  suggest  useless  or  impracti- 
cable remedies.  '  Catus  quantumvis  rusticus*  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  large  class,  whereof  we  may  point  to  John  Rees  of  Panisod  as 
no  bad  specimen.  He  thus  sums  up  the  catalogue  of  Welsh 
grievances : — 

*  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ? — ^About  the  rents.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  petitions  s^t  from  Caermarthen  to  London  to  the  Queen.  A 
great  many  of  them  look  very  foolish.  They  desire  our  gracious  Queen 
Victoria  to  compel  the  landowners  to  reduce  the  rents.  I  think  that  is 
a  thing  between  the  landowner  and  the  tenant  only.  Every  landowner 
would  like  to  have  the  highest  price  for  his  land;  and  suppose  the 
Queen  compelled  every  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  to  let  their  farms  so 
and  80,  that  would  be  as  great  a  grievance  as  can  be.  And  suppose,  on 
the  other  side,  they  compel  us  to  give  so  and  so  rent  to  the  landlords, 
the  people  would  not  like  it.  I  look  upon  that  petition  as  very  foolish. 
I  think  the  parliament  and  the  queen  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rent. 
But  the  parliament  and  the  queen  have  something  to  do  about  the 
tithes  and  to  fix  2«.  in  the  pound,  and  to  do  away  the  church-rate. 
We  expect  to  have  redress  from  four  quarters.  First,  firom  the  trus- 
tees  of  the  roads.  I  think  if  the  trustees  did  as  they  have  done  in 
Aberystwith,  they  could  do  it  without  troubhng  the  parliament  or  the 
queen  about  it.  But  in  the  second  place,  we  expect  to  have  some 
redress  from  the  government.  I  have  spoken  about  the  malt;  and 
another  thing  is  about  the  stamps. 

*  You  mean  the  expense  of  stamps  in  borrowing  money  ? — Yes ;  3*.  6<f. 
for  100/.  for  a  stamp  note,  and  4^.  for  200/. ;  and  if  1  want  50/.  I  cannot 
get  it  for  Is,  9d.  Those  things  are  for  the  parhament  only.  And  in 
the  third  place,  about  the  tithes.  That  can  be  done  between  us  and  the 
tithe-owner,  if  the  tithe-owner  be  reasonable ;  the  country  are  willing  to 
pay  28.  in  the  pound ;  and,  if  the  minister  is  willing  to  take  it,  that  will 
DC  done.  Ana  in  the  fourth  place,  about  the  rent  to  the  land- owner ; 
the  pailiament  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.' — Evidence^  p.  59. 

John  Rees  holds  some  heterodox  notions  about  tithes/ and  pos- 
sibly about  other  matters  also>  but  his  ideas  are  evidently  better 
packed  and  assorted  in  his  head  than  those  of  many  persons  who 
have  had  much  more  commerce  with  the  schoolmaster. 

It  was  a  royalist,  a  minister  of  State,  and  a  firm  supporter  of 
authority,  tiie  Due  de  Sully,  who  has  recorded  this  impression  of 
the  anises  of  popular  eruptions — '  Pour  la  populace,  ce  n'est  jamais 
par  envie  d'attaquer  qu  elle  se  souleve,  mais  par  impatience  de 
sonffiir.*  It  was  an  orator,  a  popular  advocate,  and  a  zealous 
asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  many,  John  Philpot  Curran,  who  has 
borne  this  testimony  to  their  effects. — '  Tumults  and  insurrections 
have  nuide  many  rich  men  poor,  but  have  never  made  any  poor  men 
ridu'     It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  exceptions  may  be  fomid 
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to  tbe  truth  <^  cdther  of  ihe«e  political  mazim^^  yet^  oomiof  m 
tbey  do  from  SQch  in^n  with  the  force  of  admi$$i(m$,  they  carry 
with  them  no  small  weight  of  wifdom  and  experience^  and  are 
well  entitled,  the  one  to  be  pondered  by  rulerti  the  other  to  be 
digested  by  8ubjecta>  We  sh^ll  not  be  suspected  of  justifying  the 
excesses  which  we  have  already  strongly  reprobated,  when  w^ 
refer  to  the  eyils  and  embarrassments  under  which  the  peopl(}'of 
South  Wales  laboured  before  they  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands ;  not  as  excusing  lawless  notence  and  outrage^  God  fe^bid  i 
but  as  furnishing  some  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  a  people 
heretofore  peaceful,  patient,  orderly,  even  sluggish,  bursting  out 
suddenly  into  insurrection,  and  trampling  the  laws  to  which  they 
had  long  lived  in  tranquil  subjection,  under  foot.  Nothing  cat\ 
be  more  clear^^  we  think,  than  that  the  nature  of  the  outbreak  was 
such  as  has  been  already  described,  not  stimulated  from  without, 
nor  caught  by  contagion  from  other  quarters,  but  local,  self-ori^ 
ginated,  and  gradually  develop^  by  the  unforeseen  agency  of 
time  and  circumstances.  As  little  was  the  complexion  of  the 
movement  foliticcd — a  war  of  principles— a  national  league  and 
covenant  for  professed  objects— or  a  struggle  to  produce  specific 
changes  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  found  the  heart  of  the  country 
sound,  though  deeds  of  violence  and  outrage,  even  arson  and 
bloodshed,  were  brought  under  their  notice.  In  the  very  ouUet 
of  their  Report  they  have  recorded  this  impression :  they  say,^- 

^  It  is  matter  of  great  satisfisction  to  state  our  belief  that  the  dis? 
turbanees  of  the  country,  though  so  widely  extended,  were  not  connected 
with  political  causes,  and  that  nothing  like  a  general  spirit  of  disafiec^ 
tioB,  or  organised  hostility  to  the  laws,  pervaded  the  oommunity.  The 
excitement  having  been  first  stimulated  bv  a  sense  of  local  grievances, 
gradually  spread  to  other  districts  in  which  similar  complaints  existed, 
and  the  spirit,  once  roused,  was  perverted  in  some  instances  by  evil 
disposed  persons  to  aggressions  of  a  more  extensive  and  systematic  kind  J 
— jRepori^  p.  1. 

What  then  were  the  ^  local  grievances*  and  the  ^complaints' 
here  adverted  to,  which  roused  this  wild-fire  that  so  suddenly  lit 
up  the  whole  country  into  a  blaze  ?  The  first  symptom  and  overt 
act  of  the  disorders  was  a  tumpike-rioty  and  the  pressure  of  turn- 
pike-tolls was  beyond  all  doubt  the  proximate  and  exciting  cause 
of  what  afterwards  took  place.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally 
certain  that  this  comparatively  petty  grievance  is  not  the  whole 
account  of  a  derangement  so  serious  and  extended :  the  real  cause 
lay  dee))er  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  people.  In 
ordinary  times  the  exactions  of  the  tolUgatea,  vexatioufl  as  they 
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might  be>  would  not  havo  routed  a  tedate  aqd  passiva  community 
into  rebellion.  But  the  distress  and  stagnation  which  the  whole 
kingdom  experienced  had  been  severely  felt  in  South  Wales.  We 
again  cita  the  testimony  of  the  Commissioner$  ir^ 

*  As  in  the  district  we  were  examining,  the  system  of  collecting  tolls 
fbr  the  improvement  and  maiDtenance  of  the  turnpike-roads  hi^  long 
been  in  operation,  and  had  been  acquiesced  in  here  as  well  as  els^here, 
we  were  anxious  to  ascertain  what  the  circumstances  were  which  had 
induced  the  country  people  suddenly  to  rise  and  endeavour  to  shake  off 
the  burthen.  All  persons  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  country 
concurred  in  stating  that  a  succession  of  wet  and  unproductive  harvests 
had  very  much  reduced  the  capital  of  the  farmers.  They  had  been 
forced,  durinff  successive  vears,  to  buy  the  bread  consumed  in  their 
families ;  an(!r  the  money  tiiey  obtained  by  the  sale  of  stock,  and  the 
other  produce  of  theij"  farms,  scarcely  enabled  them  to  make  good  various 
payments  to  which  they  were  liable. 

*  Concurrently  with  these  difficulties,  the  price  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
butter  had  fallen  much  below  the  average  of  preceding  years,  though,  at 
the  same  time  (as  it  is  said),  all  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes  had  increased, 
the  rent  of  land  still  remaining,  generally,  undiminished. 

*  The  Welsh  farmers  are,  at  tdl  times,  a  fVugal,  cautious  race,  but  by 
the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  we  have  described,  they  were  rendered 
more  than  usually  anxious  to  release  themselves  from  even  the  smallest 
payments.* — Report^  p.  1. 

The  conclusion  here  expressed^  with  reference  to  the  distress  of 
the  country,  is  certainly  well  based  upon  statistical  details. 

Mr.  Vivian,  M.P.  for  Sw^nsea^  in  a  series  of  sensible  letters, 
adchressed  to  the  rate-payers  of  the  Swansea  Union,  enters  into 
a  minute  examination  of  the  returns  of  poor-rates  for  South 
Wales,  fbr  the  year  1842,  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
He  citae  the  following  result  for  the  six  counties,  as  exhibiting 
'  an  enonnous  increase  of  poverty :'— »- 

'  Paupers  Rblievbd. 

In-door.            Out-door.  Total. 

Year  ending  Lady-day,  1841,  1,199            33,411  35  210 

1842,  3,049            38,623  41,612 

Increase     .     .      •     1,250  5,152  6,402 

69 '  49  per  cent.     1 5  •  39  per  cent.   1 8  •  1 5  per  cent.* 

The  counties  upon  which  the  increase  had  been  in  the  highest 
ratio  are  those  of  Glamorgan,  the  seat  of  the  iron-works,  Caer- 
martheo,  and  Brecknock.  Mr.  Vivian  proceeds  to  show,  from 
the  same  sources,  that  a  large  and  sudden  additional  burthen  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  agricultural  districts  by  reason  of  the  great 
influx  of  people  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  depression  of  the  coal 
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ftnd  iron  trades,  who  thereby  became  chargeable  upon  the  rural 
parishes  to  which  they  belonged  : — 

*  The  foregoing  statistical  facts  lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  im- 
mediate source  of  the  late  disturbances  in  the  neighbouring  agricultural 
counties,  is  to  be  found  in  the  depressed  state  of  the  iron  and  coal 
trades  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire,  which  has  produced  the 
double  effect  of  diminished  demand  for  agricultural  produce  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  increased  burthens  on  the  agriculturid 
counties.  The  inseparable  connexion  and  unity  of  interests  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  communities  is  here  strougly  illustrated. 
It  is  my  belief,  that,  if  the  farmer  had  found  a  ready  market  for  his 
produce,  as  heretofore,  he  would  have  struggled  on,  have  met  bis  rent, 
paid  his  tithes,  and  his  turnpikes,  as  of  old;  but  wh^,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  he  encountered  a  slackness  of  demand  for  his 
produce,  a  reduction  in  prices,  probably  far  beyond  what  he  had  con- 
templated as  possible  when  he  took  his  farm,  and  when,  as  we  have  seen 
from  the  official  returns,  even  the  able-bodied  were  thrown  upon  their 
parishes  for  relief,  thus  entailing  on  the  farmer  (in  many  cases  himself 
put  little  above  the  class  of  a  farm  labourer)  the  choree  of  maintaining 
persons  but  little  worse  off  than  himself,  it  is  not  perhaps  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at  as  to  be  lamented,  that,  not  considering  how  such  lawless 
proceedings  must  injure  instead  of  improving  his  condition,  an  attack 
was  commenced  on  that  which  he  had  long  felt  to  be  a  daily  annoyance, 
but  which  had  now  become  a  grievance  amounting  to  a  serious  deduc- 
tion from  his  daily  bread — namely,  the  multiplicity  of  toll-bars ;  and 
his  first  efforts  having  been  attended  with  success,  that,  unchecked,  he 
continued  his  nightly  attacks,  and  that  thus  the  excitement  spread,  and 
was  maintained  &roughout  the  land.' — p.  10.      . 

Coneurrently  with  the  depression  produced  by  the  .causes  here 
adverted  to,  the  burthens  of  local  taxation,  and  the  outgoings  of 
the  farmer,  would  appear  practically  to  have  been  growing  heavier. 
Whatever  .may  be  the.  general  benefits  attending  those  great 
legislative  chaiiges,  which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years, 
such  as  the  Poor- Law  Amendment  and  Tithe  Commutation  Acts, 
such,  at  all  events,  was  the  working  of  the  previously  existing 
systems  in  South  Wales,  that  the  incontestable  effect  of  the  change 
has  been  an  additional  drain  upon  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  The 
Welsh  tithe-owner,  heretofore,  took  just  as  much  of  his  tithe  as  he 
could  get,  very  often  greatly  less  than  his  due,  but  the  occupier  had 
the  power  of  setting  it  out  in  kind,  and  the  collecUori  being  in  some 
districts  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  he  could  dictate  his  own 
terms.  This  is  now  changed,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so  : 
but  what  has  been  the  immediate  effect  ?  Necessarily  a  larger  call 
upon  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  So  too  with  respect  to  poor-rates. 
*  Under  the  lax  and  irregular  system  which  formerly  prevailed,*  as 
the  Report  tells  us,  the  farmer  paid  his  poor-rate,  not  in  cash,  but 
in  c<mi,  or  in  '  any  other  commodity  more  convenient  at  the  time 
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to  part  with  than  money/  and  the  overfeer  paid  the  paupers  in  the 
same  manner;  a  practice  no  doubt  pregnant  with  abuse,  jobbing, 
and  inequahtj.  But  a  more  r^ular,  and  abstractedly  much  ju8ter> 
practice  is  introduced,  and  what  is  the  result  ?-^ 

Mn  this  instance  again,'. say  the  CommissioDers,  Vthe  enforcement  of 
a  definite  pecuniary  impost  in  lieu  of  the  cheaper  and  more  indulgent 
system  of  composition  heretofore  allowed,  has  fallen  with  the  weight  of  a 
new  tax  on  the  occupier  of  the  land.' — p.  29. 

Now  let  us  conceire  the  petty  Welsh  farmer,  with  capital 
always  of  the  smallest,  but  now  reduced  by  successive  bad  harvests 
and  falling  markets,  with  his  rent  to  make  up,  his  rates  to  dis- 
charge, no  longer  in  barley  or  in  bacon,  but  in  hard  cash, — his 
tithe  a  fixed  rent-charge,  and  subject  to  be  levied  by  distress, — 
stinted  to  the  hardest  fare  for  himself  and  his  family/  and  at  his 
wits'  end  where  to  put  bis  hand  upon  a  shilling; — conceive  such 
a  man,  on  his  way  to  market,  or  to  fetch  lime,  crossed  and  circum- 
vented, hedged  in  and  entangled  by  '  a  network'  of  chains,  posts 
and  bars-— obliged  to  run  the  gauntje^  of  ^  three  or  four  '  inter- 
lacing' trusts  in  as  many  miles,  each  toll-collector  being,  equally 
obdurate  against  allowing  even  a  week's  credit ; — is  it  not  in  such 
a  case  a  matter  'more  to  be  lamented  than  wondered  at,'  to  bor- 
row again  the  words  of  Mr.  Vivian,  that  the  idea  of  reducing  the 
presjsnre  of  his  burthens  by  the  stropg-h^d  should  have  first  oc- 
curred to  his  mind  in  reference  to  the  most  obnoxious,  the  most 
harassing  in  its  demands,  and  the  most  easy  to  assail  of  them  all  ? 
If  this  be  so^  is  it  necessary  to  look  farther  for  the  true  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  Rebeccaism  ? 

Upon  the  details  of  the  turnpike  system,  as  it  has  existed  in 
South  Wales,  and  as  it  is  depicted  with  great  amplitude  of  illus- 
tration in  the  printed  evidence  before  us,  we  have  little  desire  to 
enlarge.  The  complexity  of  the  subject  renders  it  particularly 
distasteful  to  the  majority,  and  its  inherent  aridity  and  repulsive- 
ness  have  made  it  almost  a  bye- word.  As  a  topic  of  conversation 
it  is  carefully  eschewed  by  every  man  who  has  the  least  regard  for 
his  social  reputation.  In  parliament,  if  any  one  wishes  to  designate 
the  very  type  of  negligent  and  perfunctory  legislation,  no  illustra- 
tion is  so  apposite  as  a  turnpike- bill.  *  Bine  illcB  laerymm,^  It 
is  simply  because  parliament  has  in  past  times  recked  nothing 
of  turnpike-bills,  has  let  anybody  have  one  who  wanted  it,  and 
suffered  interested  parties  to  legislate  as  best  suited  their  own 
convenience— delegating  to  irresponsible  bodies  the  dangerous 
power  of  taxation,  and  omitting  all  control  over  a  system  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  abuse— that  the  manifold  confusions  of  the  system 
have  aris^en.  The  oppressions,  the  vexations,  the  iniquities/  of 
the  turnpike-laws,  the  deamess  of  tolls,  and  the  badm^ss  of  roads, 
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eight  millions  of  debt  in  Englatid>  Rebecca  and  her  Daughters  in 
Wales>  are  the  legitimate  results  of  this  general  defatilt  sind  orlsr- 
sight  of  the  Legislature  in  respect  of  the  great  natioiial  interests  of 
its  public  roads.  We  are  not  how  arrai^ing  the  system  on  thb 
ground  of  its  local  administration^  or  as  the  advocates  of  cen- 
tralized powers :  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  such  as  it  has  hitherto 
existed^  it  has  been  left  utterly  destitute  of  those  checks  from 
which  no  delegated  powers  bught  Ultlmatfely  to  be  exempted,  and 
that  it  has  been  regulated  by  no  princijples  of  equality  or  con- 
sistency^ but  private  interest  and  haphazard  have  been  the  main 
elements  of  its  origin  and  constitution. 

The  terms  now  used  will  hot  be  considered  exa^^ratedby  those 
who  may  adventure  an  examination  into  the  history  of  the  South 
Wales  Trusts.  We  will  take  an  instance.  The  county  of  Caer- 
marthen  contains  twelve  Trusts,  varying  from  one  to  eighty  miles 
in  length.  Now  when  the  legislature  sanctioned  the  creation  of 
^o  many  distinct,  independent,  tax-levying  (corporations,  two  things 
obviously  required  to  be  guarded  by  stringent  securities ;  first, 
the  due  and  legal  exercise  of  the  powers  reposed  in  each  Trust, 
individually  *,  secondly,  such  an  adjustment  and  regulation  of  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  several  Trusts,  inter  se,  as  might  obr- 
viate  any  collision  or  competition  injurious  to  the  public.  We 
will  not  now  enter  into  the  inquiry  how  far  the  first  of  these 
objects  has  been  attained,  which  would  involve  the  discussion  of 
an  infinite  amount  of  details.  We  will  only  observe  that  many  of 
the  worst  evils  and  greatest  abuses  of  management  of  particular 
Trusts  in  South  Wales  appear  to  us  to  be  rightly  ascribed  by  the 
Commissioners  rather  to  tne  system  than  to  individuals;  and  that 
the  instances  of  actual  corrupt  conduct,  or  malversation  of  funds, 
which  they  adduce,  are  neither  many  nor  recent  The  manage- 
ment of  the  roads  and  tolls  in  some  Trusts  appears  to  have 
been  good  enough,  in  others  irregular  and  variable ;  in  some  few 
grossly  negligent  and  outrageously  illegal.  Situation,  local  cir- 
cumstances, the  personal  character  of  particular  Trustees,  the 
accident  of  good  or  bad  officers,  and  other  causes  more  allied  to 
chance  than  to  principle  or  system,  will  account  for  this  variety. 
But  it  is  in  reference  to  the  second  point,  above  referred  to,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  complaint  has  arisen,  both  in  South  Wales 
and  elsewhere,  viz.  the  number  and  relative  position  of  the  Trusts, 
their  reciprocal  action,  and  aggregate  oppressiveness.  We  cannot 
state  the  case  more  strongly  than  in  the  words  of  the  Conunis- 
sioners'  Report ; — 

*  We  know  no  reason  why  the  Trustees  should  not,  if  they  thought  fit, 
in  virtue  of  the  large  and  lavish  powers  committed  to  them,  establish  a 
gate,  and  demand  a  toll  at  intervals  of  100  yards  each  throughout  the 
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totinty  of  Caermarthen.  In  the  creation  of  each  ene  tf  ^leife  Thtsh^ 
ParliamefU  hoe  paid  no  appdreni  regard  to  the  e^eUten^  6f  any  6iker 
Druity  and  though  the  Trustees  have  beeA  somewhat  miwilUng  tb  entablish 
too  frequent  tolls  within  the  limits  of  their  respectiTe  districts,  thej 
have  had  no  scruple  in  placing  a  gate  or  bar  at  the  confines  of  their  own 
Trusty  however  near  it  might  be  to  the  gate  of  an  adjoining  one*  lu 
Caermarthenshire  the  Kidwelly  and  the  Three  Commotts  IVusts,  and 
some  others,  interlace  each  other  in  a  eort  of  net^work^  and  the  fre- 
quency of  payments,  which  has  been  so  violently  complained  of,  ana 
resisted,  has  chiefly  arisen  from  that  circumstance;  and,  whilst  each 
Trust  retains  the  powers  which  have  been  given  to  it  by  the  legislature, 
there  is  no  mode  of  enforcing  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 

*  The  perplexity  and  pressure  which  are  produced  by  the  entangle- 
ment of  these  Trusts  have  been  still  futtheir  agglravated  by  the  relative 
position  of  other  contiguous  Trusts.  There  are^  for  instance,  five  dif- 
feicnt  Trusts  leading  into  the  town  of  Caetmarthen,  and  it  was  stated  by 
the  clerk  of  one  of  these,  that  any  one  passing  through  the  town  in  a 
particular  direction  wo\ild  have  to  pay  at  three  turnpike-gates  in  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  multiply  instances 
of  a  like  frequency  of  payment.*— p.  4. 

Established  with  competing  interests^  and  independent  powers, 
the  natural  object  of  each  Trust  is  to  enrich  itself,  and  to  out- 
flank its  neighbour.  '  Every  one  for  itself,  and  the  public  for  u4 
all ! '  is  their  majdm,  and  between  so  many  competitors  the  un- 
happy wayfarer  gets  fairly  'cleaned  out;'  and  finds^  perchance, 
ere  he  has  accomplished  his  journey,  that  the  tolls  of  which  he 
has  been  lightened  exceed  thfe  Value  of  the  load  for  which  he  has 
jpaid  toch  repeated  tribute  to  the  licensed  depredators  of  the  high- 
way. 

If  the  system  which  worked  so  ill  fot  the  payers  of  tolls  worked 
Well  for  the  recipients,  if  the  Trusts  had  thriven  and  grown  fat  on 
such  full  diet,  and  if  their  finances,  after  providing  amply  and 
even  fastidiously  for  the  repair  of  their  roads,  had  exhibited  a 
handsome  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  at  the  year's  end, 
it  would  have  afforded,  if  not  a  compensation  to  the  aggrieved 
traveller^  at  least  some  cloak  of  apology  for  the  system.  But 
widely  dififerent  has  been  the  result.  To  say  that  every  Trust, 
without  exception,  is  largely  burthened  with  debt,  is  to  say  little ; 
since  to  be  in  debt  appears  so  far  the  natural  condition  and  con- 
stitutional habit  of  a  Turnpike-Trust,  that  the  discharge  of  their 
hiortgages  seems  to  be  as  little  contemplated  in  the  great  majority 
of  these  concerns  as  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  itself.  Iil 
Brecknockshire,  indeed,  where  all  the  county  roads  are  comprised 
in  one  Trust,  and  where,  though  the  rate  of  toll  is  much  too  high, 
the  exertions  of  Colonel  Wood  and  other  gentlemen  have  given 
efficiency  to  the  system,  a  sinking-fund  has  been  established,  which 
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in  course  of  years  will  -extinguish  the  debt.  Bat  this  is  a  rare 
instance  of  prosperous  finance.  In  the  great  majority  of  c^es 
the  Trust  debt  is  a  frightful  incubus  upon  the  concern :  in  some 
eating  up  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  tolls  in  order  to  pay  interest 
to  the  creditors,  and  throwing  the  whole  burthen  of  repairs  upon 
the  twice-taxed  occupiers  of  the  district.  There  are  yet  worse 
cases  of  hopeless  and  admitted  insolvency.  Huge  arrears  of  un- 
paid interest  have,  in  someTrustSy  far  out-swelled  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  and  the  beggared  Trustees  can  neither  keep  their  engage- 
ments with  their  creditors,  lay  a  stone  upon  their  roads,  nor  per- 
form any  of  the  functions  for  which  they  were  called  into  existence. 
Some  of  these  broken-down  and  bankrupt  concerns  are  to  be  met 
with  in  each  of  the  six  counties,  except  Brecknock  and  Cardigan. 
The  debt  of  the  Newmill  Trust,  in  Glamorganshire,  exceeds  6000/. 
— its  tolls  are  not  worth  20/.  a  year — the  road  has  been  indicted, 
and  is  still  impassable,  and  the  salaries  to  the  derk  and  surveyor, 
of  only  5/.  each,  have  never  been  paid  to  either.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  system. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  putting  Rebeccaism  and  the  dangers  of 
popular  resistance  and  insurrection  out  of  the  question,  is  surely 
one  which  it  would  not  be  desirable  if  it  were  possible,  nor  pos- 
sible even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  n^aintain  longer  upon  its  present 
footing.  But  what  remedy,  or  what  substitute,  can  now  be  de- 
vised which  will  meet  the  emergency  ?  Irrespectively  of  the  debt, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  system  of  road-management 
much  more  advantageous  than  the  present ;  but  the  pressure  of 
existing  engagements  is  in  this  case  very  ,  formidable — '  Nee 
mala  nee  remedia  pati  possumus.'  A  grant  of  public  money 
to  pay  off  the  whole  turi^ike  debt  of  South  Wales,  amounting  to 
nearly  300,000/.,.  is  of  course  an  obvious  suggestion,  and  one 
which  has  not  failed  to  occur  to  some  whose  estimate  of  the 
liberality  of  parliament  is  less  indicative  of  discernment  than  of 
their  patriotic  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Principality.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  no  one  out  qf  Pennsylvania  would  propose  a 
measure,  so  abhorrent  to  good  faith  and  commpn  honesty  as  the 
repudiation  of.  the  debts,  and  abandonment  of  the  creditors  to 
their  fate.  Yet,  with  the  whole  burthen  of  the  debt,  bearing  in- 
terest for  the  most  part  at  five,  per  cent.,  to  sustain,  we. do  not 
see  our  way  to  such  a  reduction  of  tolls,  and  relief  from  the 
most  glaring  evils  of  the  present  system,  as  th^  well-l^eing  of  the 
country  seems  to  demand. 

In  this  dilemma  the  Commissioners  have  proposed  a  measure 
not  exempt  from  difficulties,  nor  impregnable  to  objections,  but 
which  promises,  at  all  events,  if  it  can  be  carried  out,  to  clear 
9^9:3  the  greatest  impediment.    They  conceive  that  the  nominal 
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amount  of  the  existing  debt  maj  be  fairlj  capable  of  considerable 
abatement^  if  the  tender  of  immediate  payment  were  made  to  the 
creditors.  Some  portions  of  the  debt  are  of  questionable  origin 
^nd  validity ;  some  consist  of  interest  long  unclaimed,  and  probably 
abandoned;  some  have  been  actually  bought  and  sold  in  the 
tnarket  at  a  rate  considerably  lower  than  the  nominal  amount. 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  an  inquiir  should  take  place^  and 
an  estimate  be  formed  of  the  fair  marketable  and  redeemable 
value  of  all  the  debts  which  may  be  proved  against  the  several 
Trusts;  that  the  Government  should  advance  the  sum  required  to 
pay  off  such  estimated  value  by  way  of  loan,  at  the  lowest  remune- 
rative rate  of  interest ;  and  that  such  loan  and  interest  combined, 
in  the  shape  of  a  terminable  annuity,  should  be  charged  in  the 
first  place  upon  the  tolls ;  or,  if  they  should  prove  inadequate, 
upon  the  rateable  property  of  each  county,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  its  debt  The  effect,  of  course,  would  be  at  once  a 
diminished  charge  in  respect  of  the  debt  so  redeemed  and  con- 
verted, and  a  certain  prospect  of  its  ultimate  extinction  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  annuity. 

'  The  debt  thus  dealt  with,  and  placed  in  course  of  liquidation, 
the  remaining  stages  of  the  required  reform  seem  accessible  and 
altnost  easy  by  comparison.  Consolidation  of  Trusts,  the  long- 
desir^  but  rarely-attained  object  of  all  who  have  spoken,  written, 
or  theorised  on  the  turnpike- laws,  is  the  next  great  step  to  be 
effected;  and  equal  and  moderate  rates  of  toll»  gates  to  clear  one 
another  at  fixed  distances,  reduction  6f  salaries  of  officers,  improved 
economy  in  repairs,  and  more  careful  ahd  responsible  administra- 
tion of  funds — benefits  which  have  been  so  signally  realised  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  in  other  consolidated  Trusts— may  be  expected  to 
follow  in  its  train.  The  Commissioners  propose  that  the  amalga- 
mation of  Trusts  should  be  made  coextensive  with  each  county,  and 
that  all  the  turnpike-roads  therein  comprised  should  be  placed 
under  a  central  county  administration  and  control ;  subordinate 
boards,  for  local'  management  and  repair  of  roads,  being  consti- 
tuted in  the  several  districts.  The  only  other  feature  of  their 
plan  which  it  seems  important  to  notice  here,  is  the  appointment 
for  South  Wales  of  an  en^ileer  officer,  in  connexion  with  the 
Government  or  Board  of  Ordnance,  to  overlook  and  check  the 
management  of  roads  and  application  of  funds,  and  to  be  the 
channel  of  that  control  over  the  powers  of  the  local  boards,  which 
it  is  ptoposed  hereafter  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  has  lately  been  announced  that  a  measure,  founded  mainly 
upon  the  sujBTgestions  which  we  have  now  cursorily  noticed,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  Government  during  the  pre- 
sent feession.     Whatet^  modification  the  plan  which  we  have  now 
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paBsed  in  review  may  recmve — and  very*  possibly  it -may  derive 
much  imprpvement  in  its  transit  through  parliament— we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  no  pressure  of  other  business,  no  concession  to 
clamour,  should  such  be  raised — above  all>  no  interested  opposi* 
tion — may  disappoint  the  just  and  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
people  of  South  Wales,  of  this  or  some  other  redress  for  the  well- 
investigated,  proved,  and  incontestable  grievance  under  which  they 
have  suffered.  The  country  is  pow  quiet  and  peaceable,  tolls  are 
again  collected,  the  police  and  soldiery  have  been  rqmov^ :  never- 
theless things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are.  We  do  not  speak  as  dis- 
trusting the  sincerity  of  those  by  whom  the  promised  measure  of 
relief  is  to  be  proposed,  but  we  are  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
question^  and  bear  in  remembrance  the  repeat^  delays  and 
failures  experienced  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  introduco 
reforms  of  a  similar  character  with  respect  to  the  Turnpike- Trusts 
in  England.  In  the  system  now  in  operation  ifi  this  country  may 
be  found,  we  have  no  doubt,  instances  of  mismanagement,  of 
oppressive  tolls,  of  funds  wasted  or  misapplied,  and  of  dilapidated 
finances,  which  nothing  in  South  Wales  can  surpass  i  while  the  im^ 
mense  and  yearly  accumulating  arrear  of  debt,  stated  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Return  for  1842  at  about  eight  millions  and  a  quarter  o( 
money,  seems  to  urge  a  resistless  argument  for  legislative  inter- 
ference with  a  system  which  has  produced  such  ruinous  results* 
Yet  Commissioners  have  reported  and  Committees  sat  in  vain, 
and,  session  after  session,  the  resistance  of  vested  interests,  and 
the  combined  and  powerful  influence  of  those  who  derive  profit 
or  power  from  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Trusts,  have  proved 
effectual  to  stifle  every  measure  which  has  been  proposed  for  theii 
correction.  We  trust,  however,  that  recent  events  in  South  Wales, 
and  the  feeling  which  they  have  excited  in  the  public  mind,  will, 
with  the  influence  of  the  Govenmient,  aided  by  the  representatives 
of  that  country  in  the  legislature,  whose  patriotism  may  be  ho* 
nourably  exerted  in  this  cause,  prove  strong  enough  to  counteract 
any  efforts  which  may  be  interposed  to  shield  the  Welsh  turnpike 
system,  so  justly  ocmvicted  and  condemned,  from  an  effectual  re« 
formation. 

We  have  left  ourselves  too  scwty  a  space  to  discuss,  except  in 
the  briefest  manner,  the  remaining  articles  in  .the  budget  of 
Welsh  complaints,  and  upon  some  we  have  already  commented 
incidentally.  The  effect  of  ihe  Tithe  Commutation  Act  is  one  of 
the  most  important :  tliis,  the  Commissioners  argue,  and  we  think 
justly;  is  a  landlord  and  tenant*s  question,  and  that  where  the 
rent-chai^  now  fixed  upon  the  land  exceeds  the  value  of  the  tithe 
formerly  paid,  the  lessee  has  an  equitable  cl^m  uppn  his  lessor  in 
respect  of  the  new  burthen  superadded  by  the  act  or  bargain  of 
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the  latter;  or,  at  all  events,  by  operation  of  law,  upon  the  original 
terms  of  their  contract.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  rent-charge, 
though  payable  by  the  occupier,  b  virtually  a  charge  upon  the 
land ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  just  and  liberal  feeling  of  the 
Welsh  landholders,  coinciding  in  this  case  with  an  enlightened 
regard  to  their  own  true  interest^  as  identified  with  that  of  the 
cultivators  of  their  lands,  will  induce  them  to  adopt  the  course 
necessary  to  indemnify  those  who  have  been  made  liable  to  an 
unforeseen  and  additional  burthen  by  the  effects  of  the  Com- 
mutation. With  respect  to  the  latter  class,  the  shrewdness  and 
sagacity  for  which  they  have  already  had  credit  may  be  well  exer- 
cised in  finding  the  solution  to  that  curious  fallacy  which  some 
puzzle-headed  persons  have  disseminated,  and  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  taken  much  pains  to  confute,  that  the  system  of 
averages  established  by  the  Act  operates  with  special  injustice 
towards  the  Principality.  Finally,  to  all  parties  we  would  suggest, 
as  the  wisest  course,  that  they  should  learn  to  make  the  best  of 
the  measure  as  it  now  stands,  inasmuch  as  the  Tithe  Question 
is  one,  they  may  be  well  assured,  which  no  prudent  Government 
would  sofier  to  be  unsettled  more  than  once  in  a  century. 

Of  all  subjects,  scarcely  excepting  the  tolls,  on  which  the  Com- 
missioners were  appealed  to,  none  excited  more  soreness,  none 
certainly  elicited  more  unanimous  condemnation,  than  the  bastardy 
clauses  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  The  injustice  in- 
volved, as  the  popular  notion  conceives,  in  throwing  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  an  act  of  joint  crimi- 
nality upon  the  weaker  sex  (for  the  remedy  held  out  by  law  against 
the  male  offender  proved  a  practical  nullity),  '  outraged,'  says  the 
Report,  'the  moral  feeUng,  and  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
people  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be  described.'  '  Interdum 
vulgas  rectum  videt.'  A  Bill,  however,  has  been  brought  In  and 
is  now  before  parliament,  to  undo  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
false  step  in  legislation,  based  on  a  fond  theory,  disproved  by 
general  experience,  but  especially  inapplicable  to  Wales,  where 
the  peculiar  relation  of  the  sexes  and  prevailing  habits  of  the  coun- 
try produced  a  wide  exception  to  that  state  of  things  which  led 
to,  and  was  supposed  to  justify,  the  alteratum  of  the  law  in 
England.  But  of  this  unwise  and  unmanly  innovation  we  trust 
we  may  now  speak  as  virtually  repealed. 

To  the  increase  of  the  burthen  of  poor-rates,  and  to  the  causes 
which  have  mainly  tended  to  produce  it,  we  have  already  adverted. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  all  the  odium  arising  from  this 
source  upon  the  new  Poor  Law  Act ;  but  those  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  investigate  the  evidence  and  returns  upon  this  subject  may 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  inoreose  has  much  more  connexioH 
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with  the  general  distress  which  the  country  has  sufiSnred  daring  the 
recent  period,  than  with  the  machinery  employed  for  .its  relief. 
To  that  dawning  re-action  which  already,  we  trust,  after  so  pro- 
tracted a  depression,  sh^s  the  light  of  improved  prosperity  upon 
tlie  empire,  and  more  especially  to  the  reviyal  of  that  important 
branch  of  trade  which  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  South  Wales, 
and  the  great  field  for  the  industry  of  its  population,  the  struggling 
middle  classes  of  that  country  may  now  hopefully  lopk,  not  only 
for  a  mitigation  of  this  peculiar  burthen,  but  also  for  a  re- 
covery from  that  decline  of  profits,  and  continued  exhaustion  of 
means  which  have  made  them  unwontedly  sensitive  to  the  pres- 
sure of  every  demand.  Legislation  may  relieve  from  some  vexa- 
tious enactions,  or  may  lessen  the.  friction  of  unavoidable  bur- 
thens, but  the  heavier  portion  of  the  evils  which  have  afflicted  South 
Wales,  the  stagnation  of  trade,  the  deficient  harvests,  and  the 
general  impoverishment,  which  have  increased  poor-rates  and 
made  tolls  intolerable,  are  incurable  by  Parliament: 

*  0  passi  graviora !  dabit  Seus  his  quoque  finem.' 

The  exorbitant  amoi^it  of  the  fees  paid  to  magistrates*  clerks 
for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  at  petty  sessions  seems 
to  have  been  another  very  general,  and  in  some  cases,  vehement 
complaint.  This  again  is  not  a  Welsh  grievance  merely,  but  one 
which  applies  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  it  has  recently  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  public  attention.  The  evils  of  the  present  system,  its 
oppressive  consequences,  and  injurious  moral  effect,  are,  wethudc, 
beyond  controversy,  and  it  is  one  which  clearly  Cslls  within  the 
scope  of  legislative  remedy.  The  Commissioatters  suggest  the 
payment  of  the  clerks  by  salary  out  of  the  county-rate,  instead  of 
the  present  uncertain  and  unequal  remuneration  by  fees ;  and  they 
suppose  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  produce  a  very 
slight,  if  any,  increase  of  charge  to  the  counties,  which  would  get 
the  benefit  of  the  larger  fines  Uiat  would  be  imposed  if  there  were 
no  costs,  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  would  ensure  the  services  of 
a  class  of  persons  better  qualified  for  their  duties  than  some 
of  the  present  functionaries.  This  suggestion  is  well  worth  consi- 
dering, and  we  trust  thai  this  grievance,  which  is  both  a  real  and 
rom^ediable  one,,  may  not  be  suffered  to  sleep. 

We  h^ive  now  dooe  with  the.catali^ue  of  Hebecca's  complaints, 
and  have  only  to  advert  in  conclusion  to  one  or  two  less  popular, 
but  not  less  interesting  topics — which  have  called  forth  some  re- 
marks from  the  Commissioners,  with  reference  to  the  generid  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  Uie  country  with  which  their  lengthened 
inquiry  must  have  made  them  so  intimate.  One  of  these  is  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  the  Welsh  language,  the  exclusive  use  of 
which  the  Commissioners  justly  regard  as  constituting  a  serious 
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drawback  upon  the  advancement  of  the  community/  an  impedi- 
ment to  education,  the  means  of  which  are  sadly  deficient,  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  operations  of  the  churchy  to  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  opinions,  and  other  general  l>e- 
nefits  of  social  intercourse.  Certain  persons,  whose  inteations 
are  doubtless  good,  but  whose  zeal  might  find,  we  think,  a  better 
field  in  the  present  age  than  the  perpetuation  of  useless  dis- 
tinctions, are  at  prodigious  pains,  by  means  of  festivals,  associa- 
tions,  badges,  premiums,  and  similar  machinery,  to  cherish  and 
still  further  diffuse  the  native  language  of  the  Principality — a 
language  which  it  is  no  libel  to  describe  as  singularly  deficient  in 
beauty  or  euphony,  and  which  possesses  scarcely  a  particle  of 
literature  deserving  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  would  be  a 
curious  speculation  how  much  of  the  mischief  of  the  present  day 
is  perpetrated  through  the  medium  of  well-intentioned  societies. 
We  venture  earnestly  to  recommend  some  of  the  concluding  ob- 
servations of  the  Report  on  South  Wales  to  the  consideration  of 
these  zealous  archaeologists,  and  to  suggest  as  a  worthier  object  of 
their  intelligence  and  patriotism,  and  a  better  application  of  the 
sums  devoted  to  the  sustentation  of  this  worthless  relic,  the  exten- 
sion of  their  aid  and  co-operation  to  that  humble  but  discerning 
class  who  regard  the  English  langliage  *  in  a  spirit  that  does  credit 
to  their  sngacity,  as  the  language  of  ftdt^ncement  and  promotion,' 
and  who  'gladly  embrace  any  opportunity  of  giving  their  children 
the  advantage  of  acquiring  it.' 

The  subject  with  which  we  shall  condude  these  remarks  is  one 
on  which,  bad  not  our  limits  been  already  too  fair  exceeded,  we 
should  have  desired  rather  to  dilate,  though  with  far  other  feelings 
than  satisfaction.  The  condition  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
Principality,  as  described  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  close  of 
their  Report,  is  a  melancholy  picture.  Who  shall  say  that  it  has 
had  no  connexk>n  with  the  deeper  causes  of  Rebeccaism  ? 

•  We  fed  it  incumbent  upon  us,  before  closing  this  Report,  to  add  a 
few  words  upon  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  without  feel- 
ings of  serious  concern  and  regret :  we  refer  to  the  existing  position  and 
circumstances  of  the  Established  Church  in  South  Wales.  That  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  are  secedera  from  her 
communion  is  a  fiict  which,  on  whatever  other  grounds  it  may  be  partly 
accounted  for,  the  deficiency  of  bar  means  has  beyond  all  doubt  greatly 
contributed  to  promote.  In  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  great  tithes  been  diverted  into  lay  hands*  In  the 
diocese  of  St.  David's,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  coun- 
ties, the  average  value  of  the  vicarages  is  stated  to  amount  to  only  137/^ 
per  annum.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  many  of  the  rural 
and  thinly-peopled  districts  have  been  left  without  accessible  means  of 
worship  or  spintifol  instruction,  wliile  the  ministers  of  large  and  popu- 
lous 
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lam  town-parishes  havfi  received  stipends  wbolly  inadequate  to  provide 
them  with  those  requisites  which  are  usually  deemed  necessary  for  their 
station,  or  to  the  demands  which  their  office  involves. 

*  Of  the  very  serious  evils  now  adverted  to,  a  large  class  is  still  in  active 
operation,  and  the  consequences  are  apparent  in  that  wide-spread  alien- 
ation from  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  which 
is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  many  districts  of  the  country.  To  suggest 
the  remedies  applicable  to  such  a  state  of  things  would  exceed,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  the  province  of  our  duty;  but  we  have  thought  it  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  without  comment,  both  in  respect  to  its  general  bearing 
on  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  on  account  of  the  indi- 
rect, but  not  less  powerful,  influence  which  may  be  traced  to  it  in  con- 
nexion with  those  disturbances  which  were  the  immediate  object  of  our 
inquiry.' — p.  37. 


Art,  VI. — Die  K^nigliche  Bede  an  einen  Katolischen  Bischoff,  ^c. 
Frankfort,  1842. 

MTOPFER,  bom  and  bred  a  Genevese  republican  and 
*  Calvinist,  observes  in  his  entertaining  '  Voyages  en  Zig- 
zags/ p.  457,  on  entering  into  Italy^ '  on  reoonnoit  bientdt  qu'on 
vient  d'entrer  dans  une  oontree  sui  generiu,  devote  maia  religiease, 
fidele  a  son  culte,  a  sea  traditions,  k  ses  moeurs,  saine  k  sa  manidre ; 
chez  une  nation  enfin,  et  non  pas  chez  un  assemblage  d'esprits 
s^S  lien  et  sans  unite.*  Fully  alive  to  all  the  blessings  which 
we  ourselves  owe  to  the  Reformation,  and  more  keenly  sensible 
than  most,  from  a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge,  derived  from 
long  residence  in  the  bosom  of  Romanist  families,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  the  practical  evils  of  the  papal  system,  we,  never- 
theless, acknowledge  that  we  never  passed  from  France  or 
Switzerland  into  Italy  without  something  near  akin  to  the  feeling 
so  well  expressed  by  M«  Topfer.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  un- 
mixed pleasure  that  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  certain 
workings  which  have  been  long  operating  secretly  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  which  must  soon  produce 
a  division  amongst  them,  similar  to  that  which  has  just  taken  place 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Not  that  we  have  any  disposition  to 
justify  or « palliate  tyranny  and  cruelty,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  in 
Russia  or  in  Rome.  But  we  confess  that,  looking  at  the  European 
continent  as  a  whole^  it  is  not  from  that  quarter  that  we  think  the 
danger  is  most  imminent.  To  exclaim  in  these  days  against  op- 
pression and  superstition  is  much  as  if  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  or 
a  German,  in  the  midst  of  a  deluge  of  rain,  were  to  be  taking  pre- 
cautions against  a  fire.  It  is  impossible  to  have  resided  in  these 
countries,  and  not  sympathize  to  some  extent  with  those  sober 
£^nd  reflective  natives  who  dread  all  attempts  to  gain  increased 
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liberty  and  inf^reaSed  religious  light  by  appeals  to  tbe  million,  as 
being  but  masks  for  the  furtherance  of  revolution  and  infidelity* 
If  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between  any  such  eztreme^^  most 
Englishmen  would  prefer  to  live  under  the  government  of  Austria 
rather  than  in  America,  and  the  fjuth  of  Home  to  the  (so  called) 
theology  of  the  North  of  Germany. 

Those  amongst  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Life  of 
Monseigneur  de  Wessenberg,  the  Prince  Primate  of  Constancej 
are  aware  of  the  contest  which  was  carried  on  during  the  whole  of 
his  episcopate  between  him  and  the  Roman  Government;  but  in 
this^  as  in  most  similar  cases,  the  true  source  of  disagreement  does 
not  appear  in  any  printed  account : — all  that  is  manifest  is  a  mere 
skirmishing  of  outposts,  not  the  real  cause  of  war.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  the  encyclical  letter  to  the  bishops  in  Poland,*  transmitted 
at  the  time  of  the  Polish  Revolution,  the  Pope  speaks^  or  rather 
is  made  to  speak,  in  very  strong  terms  of  certain  unquiet  spirits 
which  had  been  for  many  years  troubling  the  Holy  See  with 
unreasonable  requests — requests  which,  although  always  refused^ 
were  with  unconquerable  pertinacity  continually  renewed ;  but 
they  who  merely  read  this  letter  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever  as  to  the  nature  of  these  demands ;  it  was  not  the  intention, 
as  it  was  not  the  policy,  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  declare  them 

•  The  words  in  the  KpistOLA  Encyclica  (1832)  are  as  follows : — 

'  Agamus  idcirco  in  unitate  spiritik  communem  nostrani,  seu  verius  Dei  causam,  et 
contra  communes  hoetes  pro  totius  popnli  salute  una  omnium  sit  yigilantia,  una 
contentio. 

<  Id  porro  apprime  praestabitis,  si,  quod  vestri  muneris  ratio  postulat,  attendatis  vobis, 
et  doctrinae,  iUud  assidud  rerolventes  animo,  univtnalem  ecckfiam  qu&cumqtte  novitate 
puisari,  atque,  ex  sancto  Agathonis  pontificis  monitu,  nihil  dp  iU  qua  wnt  regulariter 
d^nita  minui  debert,  nihil  muiari,  nihil  adjiei,  ted  ea  et  verbit  et  eensibut  ilhbata  esse 
cmtodienda,  Immota  inde  consistet  firmitas  unitatis,  quae  hac  B.  Petri  Cathedrd,  suo 
Telnti  fundamento  continetur,  nt  undd  in  ecelesias  omnes  veneraiids  communionis  jura 
dimaoant :  ibi  unwereit  et  murue  tU,  et  securita*,  et  portus  expere  fluctuum^  et  boncrur^ 
themturu*  inmemerabilium.  Ad  eorum  itaque  retundeiidam  audaciam  qui  vel  jura  sanctae 
hujus  Sedis  infrangere  conantur,  vel  dhdmere  ecclesiarum  cum  ips&  coDJunctionem,  qu^ 
utt&  ccadem  nituniur  et  Tigent,  maximum  fldei  in  earn  ac  venerationis  sincerce  studium 
inculcate,  inclamantes  cum  S.  Cypriano/a/«o  confidere  te  ettein  Ecdesid  qui  Cathedram 
Petri  deeeraty  euper  quamfundaia  ett  Eccletia. 

*  In  hoc  ided  elaborandum  vobis  est,  assidudque  vigilandum,  ut  fidei  depositttm 
custodiatur  in  tanti  hominnm  impiorum  conspiratione,  quam  ad  illud  diripienduifi 
perdieDduroque  factam  lamentamur.  Meminerini  omnes,  judicium  de  8an&  doctrin^ 
qui  populi  imbuendi  sunt,  atque  EcclesiaQ  universae  regimen  et  administrationem  penes 
Romanum  Poiitificem  esse,  cui  plena  ptucendi,  regendi^  et  gtd)emandi  univerta/em  EccU" 
dam  poie9ta$  d  Ckritio  Domino  tradita  fiut,  utl  patres  Florentiui  concilii  disertd  decla- 
i&nmt.  Est  autem  singuloram  Eoisooporum  Cathedra)  Petri  fidelissimd  adbaerere, 
depositum  sancte  religiosi^ue  custoaire,  et  pascere^  qui  in  eis  est,  gregem  Dei.  Presby- 
ten  vero  subjecti  sint  oportet  Episcopis,  quos  uti  animte  parentee  tuecipiendos  ah  ipsie  esse 
monet  Hierooymus :  nee  unquam  obliviscantur  seTetustis  etiam  canonibus  vetari  quid- 
piam  in  suscepto  ministerio  agere,  ac  docendi  et  concionandi  munus  sibi  sumere,  eine 
tmtentid  Epiecopi ;  ague  Jidei  populus  est  creditutf  et  d  quo  pro  aninuxbut  ratio  exigetur. 
Certum  deuique  firmuroque  sit  eos  omnes  aui  adversus  praestitutum  hunc  ordiuem  ali- 
quid  moliaotary  atatum  ^coleda,  quantum  u  ipiis  est,  perturbare.' 
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openly.  The  subject  bat  been  referred  to  in  divers  journals  and 
pamphlets  from  time  to  time^  but  always  in  such  a  way  that  none 
could  understand  the  points  at  issue  save  those  who  had  other 
means  of  information.  The  censorship  of  the  press>  which  in 
most  Roman  Catholic  countries  is  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
generally  of  Dominicans,  effectually  prevents  anything  from  tran- 
spiring that  could  give  information  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity ; 
and  no  question  within  the  bosom  6f  the  Roman  Church  itself 
hbS  much  chance  to  attract  the  attention  of  Protestant  polemists. 

We  say  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself — because  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  schism  has  prevented  many  n^embers  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Germany  from  long  ere  now  taking  effectual  measures 
for  ensuring  the  redress  of  the  things  of  which  they  complain. 
Down  to  this  moment  they  have  avowed  and  acted  on  the  resoln- 
lion  not  to  admit  6f  any  discussion  of,  or  departure  from,  any  one 
doctrine  or  article  of  faith  \  confining  their  desire  of  alteration  to 
such  things  as  are  mere  matters  of  discipline,  and  which  the  Pope 
might  rectify  to-morrow  if  he  pleased;  and,  till  very  lately,  they 
also  professed  their  determination  to  suffer  anything  rather  than 
pYoduce  a  separation  from  the  See  of  Rcnne.  A  change,  however, 
has  now  been  wrought  bn  this  latter  rxiint — and  fully  admitting 
the  dangers  of  schism,  and  all  the  dinicuity  of  preserving,  after 
separation,  anything  like  authority  in  matters  of  government  or 
doctrine-^they  are,  nevertheless,  at  last  resolved  to  risk  all  these 
evils  rather  than  suffer  the  things  of  which  they  coDlplain  to 
continue. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  persons  must  have  a  very  strong  case, 
or  at  least  think  they  have  a  very  strong  case,  before,  with  sudi 
sentiments  as  we  have  described  them  to  hold,  they  could  be 
brought  to  adopt  the  measures  they  now  contemplate.  Slowly 
and  reluctantly  must  they  have  made  up  their  minds  that,  without 
a  bold  movement  against  authority,  their  case  is  a  hopeless  one. 
They  are  well  aware  of  the  di£Bculties  they  must  find  in  justify- 
ing their  final  resolution  to  the  Roman  Catholic  world  at  large ; 
and  one  great  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  and 
which  is  a  difficulty  to  us  in  stating  their  case  now,  arises  from 
their  justification  being  complete  exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which 
it  is  unfit  for  the  eye  of  the  public. 

The  four  points  upon  which  they  have  been  insisting  are,  first, 
that  the  public  worship  shall  be  performed  in  all  countries  in  the 
vernacular  tongue;  secondly,  that  the  cup  shall  be  given,  as  well 
as  the  bread,  in  the  Sacrament  to  the  laity ;  thirdly,  that  the  fre- 
quenting of  the  confessional  shall  not  be  compulsory ;  fourthly, 
that  vows  of  celibacy  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  clergy. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points — they  complain  not 
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of  the  cl(>cirme  th^i  '  tbe  law  of  the  Church  is  one  and  unchange- 
able;* but  th^y  assert  and  complain  that  the  dqctrine  has  been 
pushed  and  ui^  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  a  fraud.  They  com- 
plain that  the  priests  of  Rome  have  multiplied  the  unchange- 
able laws  to  an  extent  which  the;  know  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain»  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  money  for  dispensations  to 
break  them.  They  complain,  tQo^  that  this  particular  law  agt^inst 
vernacular  prayers  has  been  relaxed  elsewhere — but  not  for  them. 
In  France  the  people  commonly  use  a  prayer-book  called  the 
/  Paroissien/  which  has  tbe  Latin  service  apd  the  French  trans- 
laticm  in  pantUel  colunins;  but  sufih  a  work  is  piphibited  in 
Italy^  Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  cpuntries  where  the  power  of  the 
Church  is  absolute.  In  the  North  of  Gennany  and  the  .Tyrol 
they  use  a  German  mass-book,  but  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  Austria,  Bohemia,  or  Styria.  Nor  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  this  is  a  question  affecting  the  kuty  only ;  a  large  majority 
of  tbe  priests  in  these  regions  are  as  ignorant  of  the  meaning  oi 
the  LAtin  which  they  chaunt,  as  the  Jews  are  of  the  Hebrew 
which  they  read  in  the  synagogue.  J^w/s  and  Rpmish  priests 
learn. to  reitd  H.ebrew  apd  Lsutin,  bi^t  they  do  not  learn  to  under- 
stand it;  even  in  the  towns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  country 
parishes,  very  many  priests  understand  no  mpre.of  La^tinthan 
the  people:  and  hence  the  importance,  even  as  respects  the 
clergy,  of  this  first  point  for  which  they  are  contending.     . 

On  tbe  second  point,  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  Ifor 
none  but  the  celebrants  to  partake  of  the  chalii^e :  the  expression, 
therefore,  '  refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity,*  so  common  at  Exeter 
Hall  and  elsewhere,  is  not  correct ;  priests  are  as  much  refused 
as  laymen  if  they  present  themselves  tp  receive  jthe  blessed  Saqra- 
ment:  but  they,  seldom  present  themselves,  because  each  one 
ought  to  say  mass  hinoself  every  day,  and  therefore  he  would 
not  go  a  second  time  to  receive  it.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  of  the  two  elements*  the  one  of  which  it  is  specially  said 
'  Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  should  be  that  one  which  is  refused  to  all. 

With  the  third  point  commences  our  difficulty,  and  one  before 
which  we  confess  ourselves  compelled  Xo  yield:  we  are. precluded 
from  the  possibility  of  proving  our  position,  ai^d  we  must  state  at 
once  our  conclusion,  which  is  this — that  if  it  had  bepn  the  in- 
tention of  any  body  of  men  to.  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  human 
race,  to  habituate  children  of  both  texes  to  impurity,  filth,  and 
profligai^,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  devised  a 
scheme  more  completely  adapted  to  produce  that  efiect  than  the 
practice  of  the  confessional,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  morality,  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  carry  into  practice 
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imch  a  t»rcgect>  unless  it  bad  aBsttmed  tbe  madt  of  religious  duty 
to  God;  and  when  the  sense  of  morality  is  so  far  dc»dened,  as 
that  any  persons  should  suppose  that  burning  alive  can  be  well 
■pleasing  to  Grod,  it  is  not  difficult  for  such  to  iniagine  that  obsce- 
nity in  thought  and  language  should  be  so  likewise*  Whilst  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  prove  our  assertion,  we  will  at 
•least  furnish  the  means  by  which  any  one  who  is  so  inclined  may 
satisfy  himself;  we  recommend  such  an  one  to  read  the  ordinary 
•English  Roman  Catholic  prayer-book,  called  '  Th»  Garden  of  the 
Soul,^  at  the  parts  which  relate  td  self-eiamination  in  order  to 
confession:  next,  the  books  which  are  written  to  instruct  the 
priests  to  extort  from  reluctant  females  in  the  confestton  thitip 
which  no  pure-minded  Woman  has  eter  imagined ;  e,ff.,  *  La  mi- 
thodepour  la  direction  dee  amee  dane  le  tribunal  de  la  P^itence, 
et  pour  le  gouvemement  dee  Paroissee,  Paris,  1834 ;*  'J/  Confeeeore 
diretto  per  le  cairf^eioni  delta  gente  di  campagna,  Botogna^  1824  /' 
'  Le  Rituel  de  Toulon  f  or  any  similar  books  which  make  in  all 
eountries  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  priest,  and  some  or  other  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  their  houses ;  and  then  let  them  read  any 
work  of  Theologia  MoraKs  on  the  confessional  ahd  the  seventh 
commandment; 

This  subject  in  Protestant  countries  is  merely  either  a  matter 
of  speculation  and  thteory,  or  a  handle  for  controversialists  where- 
with to  attack  papists — a  task  for  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  heroes  of  *  discussion  meetings*  are  singularly  ill  qualified. 
But  with  the  honest  edclesiastics  of  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  Ger- 
man Switzerland,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  these  things 
Are  no  speculations  and  theories,  but  sad  and  painful  realities. 
They  know  that  corruption  of  the  youthful  mind  is  the  natural 
and  almost  invariable  result;  and  some  are  determined  that  the 
fruits  of  this  system  shall  not  be  hid  in  a  comer  any  more; 
but,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  the  secret  recesses  of 
infamy  shall  be  exposed,  and  the  system  be  put  an  end  to. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  a  young 
female,  or  almost  any  female,  can  have  such  a  burden  on  her 
conscience  as  can  make  her  desire  often  to  resort  to  j^pecial  and 
private  confession- to  a  priest;  and  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  she  nhoUld  have  indecent  thoughts  suggested  t6 
her,  even  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years  old ;  for  at  this  period 
do  they  begin  to  insinuate  their  filth  in  the  convents  in  which 
girls  are  commonly  educated.  The  heads  of  the  Church  them- 
selves admit  the  liability  of  abuse  through  the  confessional,  and 
frequent  exhortations  are  published  desiring  all  women  who 
have  improper  solicitations  made  to  them  there  to  denounce  the 
confessor ;  but  a  moments  consideratioki  vrill  show  the  inutility  of 
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this  exhdrtaiioti ;  and  one  in&iatice  trbich  we  will  gire  most  suffice 
for  all.  An  Italian  gentlemail  6i  out  acquaintance  removed  with 
his  fanlily  froth  the  place  of  hiii  nativity  to  a  town  iii  another 
state ;  soon  after  their  arriral  the  wife  went  to  the  cbnfessional 
in  the  jiarish  chutch^  where  improper  proposals  were  made  to 
her;  she  ran  honie  and  acquainted  her  husband:  he  made  a 
formal  complaitit  to  the  propei:  authorities  in  her  name :  a  day 
iras  appointed  foir  the  examination  of  the  charge:  and  when 
the  time  arrived  the  lady  naturally  declined  to  appear.  It  is 
obvious  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  person  ofifehded  is  deli* 
cate>  and  the  offence  gross,  there  will  be  the  greater  difficulty  of 
inducing  the  complainant  to  come  forward.  Scarcely  any  woman 
conld  be  found  who  would  go  into  the  presence  of  several  strange 
men  and  repeat  the  expressions  by  which  her  ears  had  been  in^- 
suited.  The  result,  however^  was,  that  the  priest  had  his  licence 
for  hearing  confessions  taken  from  him ;  and  neither  husband 
nor  wife  have  ever  gone  to  the  confessional  since  that  period. 
The  authorities  at  Rome  do  all  that  in  them  lies  X6  repress  these 
disorders :  the  licences  for  hearing  confessions  are  renewed  from 
year  to  year,  and  always  refused  where  well-grounded  complaints 
have  been  made :  but  in  country  parishes  there  are  no  ineans  of 
redress  :  the  cur^  and  his  vicaire  are  the  only  priests  in  it,  and  the 
people  are  completely  in  their  power.  Knowing  this  blot  in  their 
system,  the  Mendicant  orders  turn  it  to  their  own  profit.  Two 
Capuchins,  the  one  a  priest,  the  other  a  lay  brother,  make  a  tour 
through  a  country  district.  The  former  goes  into  the  church  and 
receives  the  confessions  of  those  who  for  various  reasons  do  not 
choose  to  confess  to  the  secular  priest ;  whilst  the  lay  brother^ 
with  his  donkey  and  hampers,  goes  round  from  house  to  house  to 
collect  the  contributioils  of  the  faithful  for  the  benefit  of  the  com* 
mnnity.    The  system  cannot  be  improved — Ddenda  est. 

The  effisct  of  the  system  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  is  ob- 
vious :  and  Sir  George  Smythe  might  have  given  a  much  fuller 
defence  of  the  term  *  beastly,'  which  he  applied  to  Maynooth  (see 
his  pamphlei,  published  at  Chelmsfbrd),  than  that  which  he  has 
done,  if  he  had  been  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
The  immediate  object,  however,  of  bringing  forward  this  point  at 
the  present  time  is  not  so  much  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon 
the  laity,  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  priests  themselves :  and  who* 
ever  intends  to  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  works  to  which 
allusion  has  above  been  made,  should  remember  that  these  books 
are  the  private  and  secret  studies  of  those  who  from  their  ear- 
liest years  have  taken  vows  of  celibacy  upon  them;  who  live 
alone,  shut  up  in  their  own  solitary  chamber,  apart  from  all  the 

world. 
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world,  for  many  hours  every  dfty.  Sach  persons  require  a  peculiar 
absence  from  all  demoralizing  words  and  thoughts ;  it  ought  to 
be  their  unremitting  labour  to  banish  every  imagination,  even  the 
most  transient,  upon  details  of  vice :  whereas,  to  sit  alone  and 
study  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  impurity  on  which  Spanish 
and  French  casuists  have  written^  analysing  and  classifying  every 
variety  of  crime  which  the  most  brutal  and  sensual  of  mankind 
have  ever  perpetrated,  as  in  the  works  of  Sanchez,  Escobar,  Sa, 
Facundez,  Gobat,  &c.  &c.,  b  the  sure  and  certain  method  to 
make  the  vows  a  nullity. 

That  such  is  the  fact  of  the  case  is  known  but  too  well  to  all 
whose  duty  and  station  compel  them  to  be  informed.  We  will 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  two  dioceses  in  France,  and  two 
in  Germany — ^in  each  of  which  we  have  ourselves  resided.  In 
each  of  the  former,  on  a  certain  fixed  day,  a  very  excellent  pre- 
late assembles  all  the  clergy  of  his  see  in  the  cathedral,  where 
with  closed  doors,'  and  in  secret,  they  celebrate  together  the 
holiest  mysteries  of  their  faith.  Mass  being  ended,  the  bishop 
proceeds  to  address  a  concio  ad  clerum,  in  which  he  enumerates 
all  the  cases  of  immorality  which  have  occurred  amongst  the 
clei^y  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  with  the  sentences  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  names  of 
the  parties  are  carefully  concealed;  some  are  known  to  priests 
resident  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood — but  the  greater  part 
have  escaped  even  local  notoriety ;  many  have  become  known  only 
through  the  confessional:  the  participes  criminis  have  perhaps 
been  removed  into  other  parishes  and  then  revealed  to  new  con- 
fessors that  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  secret,  and 
which  has  thus  come  round  to  the  ears  of  the  prelate  in  whose 
diocese  the  culprit  resided.  Sometimes  the  weight  of  sin  can  be 
no  longer  borne  on  the  conscience,  and  voluntary  confessions  have 
been  made.  A  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the  assembly  on  one 
occasion  when  the  good  bishop  had  finished  lus  recital ;  cmd  then, 
with  many  tears,  at  the  head,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body 
of  his  clergy,  he  confessed  the  sin  of  the  priests  and  people,  and 
implored  forgiveness. 

Such  is  the  practice  in  two  different  dioceses  in  France  :  pro- 
bably of  more;  and  certainly  in  all  some  measures  are  taken  by 
the  bishops  of  the  present  time  to  repress  the  outbreaks  of  vice 
amongst  the  clergy.  These  things,  however,  are  most  anxiously 
concealed  from  tlie  laity ;  indeed,  scarce  a  Roman  Catholic 
layman  of  any  rank,  or  of  whatever  general  intelligence,  has 
the  smallest  information  upon  any  sut^'ect  connected  with  the 
priests.  Nor  do  we  wonder  that  ev^n  pure  and  worthy  digni- 
taries 
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tarics  should  shrink  from  the  tremendous  hazard  .of  overthrowing 
what  yet  lingers  in  France  of  the  old  veneration  for  the  priests. 

.They  may  be  forgiven  for  dreading  a  reform  which  should  begin 
by  loosening  the  already  too  weak  bands  that  bind  religion  in 
any  way  on  the  people:  for  being  anxious  rather  to  discover  some 
means  of  giving  a  strength,  and  vigour  to  the  good  that  remains, 
in  order  that  the  diseased  parts  may  be  sloughed  off  through 
increasing  health.  .  t 

In  the  German  dioceses  to  which  we  referred  the  same  as- 
semblies of  the  clergy  indeed  do  not  take  place ;  but  the  bishop  s 
court  sits  twice  every  week,  being  exclusively  employed  in  trying 
complaints  made  against  ecclesiastics.  So  great  and  so.  incessant 
are  the  horrors  here  brought  to  light,  that  the'  excellent  prelate 
who  presides  over  one  see  more  immediately  under  our  eye, 
passes  the  whole  night  afterwards  in  fasting  and  tears  of  penitence 
for  the  things  which  have  come  before  him.  The  extent  of  im- 
morality is  so  great  that  it  is  considered  a  good  sign  of  a  priest 
if  he  is  known  to  keep  a  mistress  without  causing  any  public 
scandal,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  him.  If  however  she  lies  in  at 
the  parsonage,  or  if  they  quarrel  so  that  a  disturbance  is  produced 
in  the  village,  then  he  is  removed  to  another  parish  ;  if  the  same 
thing  occurs  a  second  time,  the  same  treatment  is  pursued ;  if  it  is 
repeated  a  third  time,  he  is  degraded,  all  employment  and  means 
of  livelihood  are  taken  from  him;  and  many  such  are  to  be  seen 

.  throughout  Germany  breaking  stones  on  the ,  road,  or  serving  as 
privates  in  the  army.  These,  however,  are  not  the  immoralities 
which  produce  upon  the  minds  of  Bishops  such  effects  as  have  been 
above  described.  They  are  such  as  cannot  be  put  upon  paper : 
hideous,  unnameable  crimes— committed  in  the  most  holy  places, 
because  supposed  to  be  the  most  secure  from  the  eye  of  man, 
regardless  of  the  eye  of  God.  In  Italy  such  offences,  when  not 
screened  by  some  powerful  patron,  are  punished  by  incarcera- 
tion ia  a  convent,  with  starving. and. repeated  flagellation,  which 
frequently  terminate  in  death.     But  in  Germany  no  such  i>ower 

.  exists;  more  liberal,  but  less  cruel ;  more  tolerant  both  of  good 
and  evil.  The  example  of  the  court  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  tended  not  many  years  ago 

.  to  sanction  some  of  the  worst  of  the  crimes  above  alluded  to ;  and 
though  it  is  now  mended^  the  effects  of  past  days  are  not  worn 
out.  ' 

This  state  of  morals  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy  of  these  four 
dioceses,  but  they  have  been  selected  exclusively  because  we  would 

•  refer  to  nothing  with  which  we  were  not  personally  acquainted. 
The  German  ecclesiastics  who  are  now  resolved  to  bring  these 
things  to  light  have  no  wish  for  writing  libellous  accusations  against 
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their  brethren:  —  but  they  will  bring  them'forward  ms  proo£i, 
damning  proofs,  of  the  effects  of  the  practice  of  the  oonfessiond, 
of  the  necessary  studies  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  vows  of  oelibacy, 
upon  the  morals  of  the  clergnr :  and  they  will  draw  their  proofs 
not  from  one  diocese  here  and  another  diocese  there,  but  from  all 
dioceses;  not  from  the  last  years  only,  but  from  the  uninterrupted 
course  o^  the  last  century.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
case  that  all  the  profligate  clergy  are  strong  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  law  of  celibacy,  whilst  all  the  moral  clergy  are  for 
abolishing  it.  The  Protestants  in  these  dioceses  generally  say 
that  that  is  in  order  that  they  may  contmue  their  flagitious 
courses  in  a  way  which  it  would  be  more  diflicult  to  do  if  they 
were  married,  but  that  is  not  the  real  ground  of  their  resistance. 
They  resist  it  because  they  know  that  it  is  popular  at  head- 
quarters to  resist  it ;  and  they  take  the  side  of  the  authorities  at 
Rome  in  order  to  make  fri^ids  to  themselves  of  the  Mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  that  they  may  be  in  their  turn  befriended. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  of  the  Protestants  to  suppose  that  the  heads 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  indifferent  to  priestly  enormities; 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  Court  of  Rome 
uses  every  means  in  its  power  to  punish  such  things — save  where 
the  offenders  are  supported  by  powerful  patrons ; — in  those  cases 
it  is  indeed  tolerant  and  corrupt :  but  in  all  other  cases  its  sevmty 
is  very  great  and  even  cruel.  The  Court  of  Rome  would  very 
willingly  see  the  manners  of  the  clergy  decorous  everywhere  ; 
but  it  resists  all  reform  through  the  means  of  public  exposure : 
for,  that  once  countenanced,  where  would  it  stop  ?  It  was  this  fear 
of  exposure  which  paralyzed  many  efibrts  for  internal  reform  in 
Italy  itself  prior  to  the  age  of  Luther.  It  is  this  same  fear  that 
will  at  least  strain  every  nerve  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  Ger- 
man ecclesiastics  who  now  Ilvow  their  seal  for  amending  what  is 
evil ;  and  it  is  the  fear,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  perpetual 
Ecclesiastical  Bureaacratie.  The  movers  of  reform  say  that  the 
four  points  towards  which  their  efforts  are  directed  are  mere 
matters  of  discipline,  and  within  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  correct 
at  any  moment  he  pleases ;  but  some  of  them  at  least  well  know 
that  practically  the  Pope  is  as  much  a  cipher  in  the  church  as  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  in  Germany,  or  as  the  most  constitataonal 
king  in  his  own  dominions. 

No  Pope,  we  believe,  ever  ascended  the  Chair  with  better  in- 
tentions than  the  present  one ;  but  he  was  elected,  as  has  long 
been  the  rule,  when  old  and  enfeebled,  and  proved  accordingly 
unfit  to  make  any  effectual  struggle  against  the  inveterate  malaria 
of  the  system  about  him.  Without  doubt  there  is  much  genuine 
pieiy  and  virtue  in  Rome;  but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of 

wickedness 
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'Wickedness  and  infidelity,  and  these  arc  only  the  more  pernicious 
by  reason  of  the  hypocrisy  which  does  and  must  result  from  the 
composition  of  a  society  in  which  the  most  prominent  persons  are 
at  once  professed  courtiers  or  place-hunters,  and  ecclesiastics. 
Their  priestly  attire  does  not  make  a  thousand  busy  place-hunters 
internally  much  different  from  those  who  follow  similar  objects 
in  lay  dresses  at  Vienna,  Paris,  or  I^ondon ;  but  it  compels  super- 
ficial pretence ;  and  men  trained  in  such  a  school,  accustomed 
to  breathe  such  an  atmosphere,  constitute  a  ruling  caste  far  more 
likely  to  produce  stem  despotic  avengers  of  indiscretion  dan- 
gerous to  its  own  prestige,*  than  2ealous  reformers  of  wide- 
spread, long-inherited  abuses,  which  strike  at  the  essentials  of 
character  throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  and  all  Papal  Europe. 
Come  anjthing  rather  than  a  general  searching  exposure  of  any 
class  of  facts  involving  the  priesthood  as  a  class!  Anything 
rather  than  such  an  exposure  as  must  end  in  convincing  Lay 
Romanists  that  the  Holy  See  has  for  centuries  upheld,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Divine  Law,  a  regulation  necessitating  the 
habitual  violation  of  the  plainest  precepts  of  religion  and  morality 
on  the  part  of  an  order  claiming  exclusive  reverence  and  sub- 
mission as  the  del^ifates  of  heaven. 

The  'Epistola  Encvclica'  of  1832,  already  quoted,  reasserts 
accordingly  in  the  fullest  and  even  fiercest  terms  the  determina-     > 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  nothing  shall  be  listened  to  from 
any  quarter  on  the  subject  of  that  grand  radical  evil — the  en- 
forced celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

'  Cum  autem,  ut  Tridentinorum  Pstrum  verbis  utamur,  constet  ec- 
desiam  eruditam  fuisse  a  Ckristo  Jesu  tjuaque  Apostolis,  atque  a 
Spiritu  JSancto  iili  omnem  veritatem  in  dies  suggerente  edoceri^  absurdum 
plane  est  ac  maxiroe  in  earn  injuriosum,  restauratwnem  ac  regenera- 
tionem  quamdam  obtrudi,  quasi  necessariam,  at  ejus  incolumitati  et 
iocremento  consulatur,  perind^  ac  si  censeri  ipsa  possit  vel  defectui,  vel 

obseuratioBa,  vel  aliis  hujuscemodi  incommodis  ofonoxia 

*  Hie  autem  vestram  volumus  excitatam  pro  religio«ne  constantiam 
adverstts  fodbsimam  in  clericalem  ccBlibatum  conjurationem,  quam 
noatU  effenftseere  in  dies  latikSt  connitentibuB  cum  perditissimis  nostri 
s&fi  philosophis  nomnuiUs  etiam  ex  ipso  eoclesiasHce  ardine,  qui  personse 

*  Men's  tongues  are  silenf,  because  every  one  is  afraid  to  speak.  Relations  even  are 
often  in  ignorance  of  what  happens  to  each  other.  We  know  the  case  of  a  priest  who, 
for  speaking  disrespectAilly  to  his  bishop,  was  suddenly  taken  away  from  the  little 
village  in  which  he  lived,  and  wherein  his  brother  was  one  of  the  principal  proprieton, 
and  yet  none  either  knew  or  thought  of  inquiring  what  had  become  of  nim :  at  last  it 
turned  out  tbAt  he  had  been  taken  to  the  prison  of  tlie  Santo  Ufficsio,  sixty  ndles  otL 
kept  nine  months  ui  a  cage,  in  which  he  could  not  stand  upright,  and  when  he  retusned 
to  bis  faniily  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  he  was  in  a  condition  which  need  not  be 
described  ;  for  he  had  had  no  opportunity  all  that  time  of  washing  or  cleaning  himself, 
shaving,  or  catting  his  hair  or  nails.  Yet  to  this  day  some  of  Ins  relations  dv  not  know 
of  his  ever  having  been  in  prison  at  all. 

M  2  obliti 
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obliti  muncri«que  §ui,  ac  blanditiis  abrepti  voluptatum,  co  licentia 
pruruperunt,  xxtpublicas  etiam  atqtie  iteratas  aliquious  in  locis  ausi  sifU 
adhibere  principUnu  postuhuiones  ad  discipUnam  illam  sanctUsimam 
perfriugendam.  Sed  piget  de  turpissimis  hisce  couatibua  longo  vos  ser- 
mone  distinere,  vestrsBque  potiua  rdigiooi  fidentea  committimus,  ut 
legem  xnaximi  momenti,  in  quam  lascivientium  tela  undique  sunt  in- 
tenta,  sartam  tectam  custodiri,  vindicari,  defendi^  ex  sacrorum  canonum 
praescripto,  omni  ope  contendatis.' 

That  morement  in  Bavaria  and  Western  Germany^  which  at 
this  moment  excites  the  well-founded  alarm  of  the  Roman  Courts 
may  be  traced  principally  to  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  late 
Bishop  Sailer;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  speech  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria  upon  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Riedel,  which 
ended  with  the  expression  of  his  Majesty*s  hope  that  he  should 
find  in  him  a  worthy  successor  of  Bishop  Sailer.  The  pamphlet, 
therefore^  named  at  the  head  of  these  remarks  is  properly  and 
truly  an  answer  to  the  question^  '  Who  was  Sailer^  and  what  were 
his  principles?* 

Bishop  Sailer  died  in  1832.  In  one  of  his  last  works  he 
says, — 

*  He  that  knows  anything  of  that  unsteady  thing  the  human  heart, 
now  pressed  into  despondency  and  now  uplifted  in  presumption,  will 
not  cease  to  cry  aloud  these  three  things  :•— Ist,  What  the  authorities  in 
the  Church  might  to  do  ?  2nd,  What  those  under  authority  may  do  ? 
3rd,  What  the  providence  of  God  shall  do  ? 

^  1.  To  you  ye  noble  and  venerable  heads  and  fathers  belongs  the 
task  of  amending  and  improving  the  ritual  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
where  they  are  defective ;  to  introduce  what  is  suitable  and  appropriate 
to  the  present  times  and  circumstances  of  the  Church ;  to'reform  what 
in  the  houses  of  the  priests  (especially  in  Germany)  calls  aloud  for 
amendment ;  and  to  spread  around  blessings  and  contentment  among 
all  parts  of  the  Church. 

*  2.  To  you,  my  brethren,  whose  hands  are  tied  from  introducing  vo- 
luntary changes,  belongs  the  noble  task  of  breathing  into  the  existing 
formularies  oT  the  Church  all  the  life  they  are  capable  of  containing : 
and  is  not  that  a  noble  field  for  you?— of  selling  before  your  flock  the 
light  of  a  holy  example,  and  so  blessing  all  the  families  of  your  charge. 

'  3.  But  if  neither  those  in  authority  nor  those  under  authority  will 
fulfil  their  duties,  then  will  Nemesis  appear,  and  the  providence  of  God 
will  clear  a  place  for  new  plantings  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  may  be  after 
this  fashion,  it  may  be  atter  another,  it  may  be  here,  it  may  be  else- 
where. 

*  The  word  that  links  the  spirit  of  improvement  on  to  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  the  responsibility  of  man  to  the  providence  of  God,  stands 
not  in  vain  there  where  it  is  written,  '*  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear.'*  * 

Bishop  Sailer  had  been  preceded  by  some  men  of  great  piety 

and 
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and  intelligence*— Boos>  Lindel^  Gosner,  and  others ;  but  he  was 
distingaished  not  only  by  a  degree  of  mentid  power  superior  to 
any  of  them,  but  also  by  a  prudence  and  caution  in  which  some  of 
them  were  very  deficient.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  the 
movement  should  be  identified  more  peculiarly  with  his  name. 
Those  in  favour  of  it  are  now  generally  styled  '  Disciples  of  Sailer ;' 
and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  it  is  obvious,  has  no  objection  to  share 
'  the  designation.  But  they  have  received  another  title  from  the 
many  bystanders  who  sympathize  little  either  with  them  or  their  an- 
tagonists. They  arc  called  '  Jesus  worshippers/  the  others  '  Mary 
worshippers'  (Mariadiensten) ;  and  these  sobriquets  clearly  indi« 
cate  another  great  practical  abuse  of  the  papacy,  as  to  which  the 
two  parties  have  already  come  into  open  collision.  We  say  practi" 
cal — for,  however  clearly  educated  Romanists  may  seethe  demar* 
cation  between  douleia  and  latreia — however  sincerely  they  may 
protest  against  injustice  when  charged  with  giving  to  a  dead  woman 
the  honour  and  worship  due  only  to  God— the  fact  is  entirely 
undeniable  that  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  live  and  die  in  habitual  reliance  on  the  intercession 
and  mediation,  not  of  the  Saviour,  but  of  the  Virgin  and  other 
Saints  departed. 

Those  worthy  men  who  are  labouring  at  the  reformation  and 
purifying  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be  opposed  by  the 
rulers  at  Rome — for  any  acknowledgment  of  eitor  would  be  a 
confession  that  they  have  not  been  infallibly  right  in  all  they  have 
said  and  done  on  every  occasion,  in  every  age.  They  will  also 
be  opposed  by  the  radical  party  in  Rome,  because  they  are  not 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  state,  or  revolutionize,  or  even  dismember 
it,  as  O'Connell  is  doing.  Their  only  chance  of  not  being  speedily 
crushed  is  from  the  increasing  disunion  in  the  papal  councils. 
The  doctrines  of  Lamennais  have  made  great  progress;  and 
Padre  Ventura^  who  was  silenced  because  of  the  countenance 
which  he  gave  the  French  abbe  when  at  Rome>  is  again  in  favour, 
and  preached  the  Quadresimal  sermons  this  year.  Hence  the 
O'Connellite  faction  in  Rome,  which  has  always  been  opposed  by 
Father  Roulham^  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  as  being  against  all 
government  alike  in  church  and  state,  whilst  assuming  the  mask 
of  attacking  only  the  supremacy  of  an  heretical  Church,  has 
gained  much  support.  That  O'Connellite  faction,  we  grieve  to 
say,  has  been  taken  up-  by  all  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
resident  in  Rome;  and  the  admirers  of  Lamennais  arc  talking 
more  composedly,  and  with  less  alarm,  of  the  possibility  of  their 
throwing  off  all  connexion  with  governments  everywhere,  and 
placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionists  throughout 
Europe.     Some  such  desperate  plunge  seems^  indeed^  the  natural 
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deftth  M  %  Bjatom  so  mighty,  and  wilh  so  nmcb  TitalUy,  as  the 
papal  ajstem  still  possesses :  it  cannot  die  the  way  of  idl  flesh, 
and  expire  like  a  candle  burnt  down  into  the  socket,  with  a  bright^ 
perhaps^  but  Baomentary  glare ;  it  must  die  in  a  conrulsioo,  and  m 
such  a  comrulsion  as  will  shake  all  Europe  to  its  rery  foundation."*^ 

The  great  respectability  of  the  bishops  in  France  and  Germany 
has  alone  kept  the  thing  togeth^  for  a  long  time  past.  In  the  former 
country  several  were  solders  under  Ni^Ieon,  and  a  few  also 
hare  been  military  men  m  the  latter  ;  but  all  are  men  of  a  certain 
age>  well  educated,  and  hare  seen  much  of  the  world.  In  Ger-* 
many  also  the  Pope  has  always  been  obliged  to  be  more  measured 
in  his  dealings  than  in  other  countries,  ior  the  old  northern  spirit 
haa  ever  brooked  but  ill  a  submission  to  an  Italian  C«esar,  be  he 
imperial  or  ecdesiastical. 

Having  said  so  much  upon  the  real  grounds  of  the  movement 
in  Bavaria,  we  must  add  our  extreme  disappointment  at  the  in- 
adequacy  of  the  arms  which  are  vnelded  in  the  conflict.  The 
advocates  for  filth,  sin,  superstition,  and  worship  of  dead  men  and 
women,  have  long  been  supported  by  a  very  powerful  Journal*-* 
one  fully  equal  in  abiliQr  to  the  <  Dublin  Review.'  It  does-  no4 
hesitate  to  denounce  the  followers  of  Sailer  as  '  Aftamystische  i 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  part  of  their  system 
is  to  produce  religious  twaddle,  and  to  generate  a  race  of  Madame 
Guions,  as  the  school  of  Fenelon  did  in  France.  The  first 
numbers  of  the  *  Wahuheitsfrrund,'  a  Journal  undertak«a 
hj  the  friends  of  right  principle,  are  full  of  instances  of  this  kind. 
Their  enemies,  however,  have  done  one  piece  of  service  by  occu* 
pying  the  ground  before  them :  they  have  taken  from  the  court 
of  Ilome  the  power  to  apply  for  the  suppression  of  this  Journal, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
for  anything  to  be  published  by  an  ecclesiastic  without  the  express 
authority  and  sanction  of  his  bishop;  and  it  has  received  the 
mpvobation  of  the  bishop.  They  must,  however,  give  their 
Journal  a  very  different  cast  and  tone.  It  is  idle  for  than  to 
waste  their  time  by  appeals  to  the  fathers  and  councils  ;  such  a 
proceeding  will  only  make  a  logomachia,  and  multiply  quibbles 
upon  quibbles.  Let  them  appeal  to  principles  which  ail  acknow- 
ledge, and  to  morals  which  all  pretend  to  respect.  Let  them 
publish  fully  and  truly  the  result  of  the  trials  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  they  must  be  successful  in 

*  llie  press,  too,  is  becoming  more  iugenious  in  disseminating  its  productions.  A 
pestilent  trageidy,  lately  printed  at  Florence  in  defiance  of  the  authorities,  entitled 
'  Aroaldo  da  Brescia,'  by  Nicolini,  a  tolerably  good  ttoet,  is  sought  aiVer  with  aiidity, 
and  circulates  largely,  though  everywhere  prohibitcu.  It  has  a  life  of  that  reformer, 
with  many  historical  documents  appended  3  and  the  whole  volume  is  full  of  bold  ex- 
prvssioiii  against  priestcraft  and  arbitrary  rule,  stated  Yith  much  power  of  language. 
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urging  ever;  rigbt-imn^ed  man  to  join  with  them  against  the  sin 
denounced  in  Scripture^  of  *  forbidding  to  marry.* 
.  The  speech  of  the  King  of  Bavaria^  which  has  been  the  occa^ 
sion  of  the  pamphlet  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  bead  of  this 
article,  is  most  important.  His  majesty  not  only  mentions  Sailer 
with  praise,  but  recommends  his  example  as  a  model  to  be  fol* 
lowed — Sailer  the  friend  of  Stolberg»  Haller,  and  Scblegel — 
Sailer  the  despised  of  the  despised  by  the  Ultramontane  par^. 
The  king  no  doubt  feels  that^  in  labouring  at  the  civilization  pf 
his  people,  his  chief  endeavour  must  be  to  deliver  the  clergy  Xrom 
the  vices  of  heathenism.  Let  him  stand  resolutely  by  those  whom 
he  has  here  recommended  to  follow  Sailer,  and  the  followers  of 
Sailer  will  soon  cleanse  that  Augean  stable  which  the  secular 
arm  alone  can  never  do.  The  priests  are  too  crafty  for  any  lay* 
man,  even  for  a  king.  The  common  saying  at  Rome  is»  that  thej 
— 4he  priests  -*'  have  the  promise  of  God  for  their  support*  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  which  no  kings  have :'  a  position  into 
which  we  shall  not  now  enter  further  than  to  observe  how  charac- 
teristic the  sentiment  is  of  that  grand  usurper  of  whom  it  ia  written 
that  she  says, '  I  sit  as  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.* 

The  movement  in  Bavaria  has  already  created  much  stir  through- 
out Grermany ;  and  the  Austrian  government,  concluding  that  all 
who  feel  disgusted  at  popish  abuses  must  verge  towards  Protes- 
tantism, h^^^^^^^y  issued  a  proclamation,  reminding  its  subjects  of 
an  old  law  which  punishes  with  banishment  any  Roman  Catholic 
who  turns  Protestant.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Protestants 
in  Hungary  may  be  generally  more  opposed  to  the  Austrian 
maxims  of  government  than  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  leaders  in  the  Diet  are  of  ancient  Roman  Catholic 
families,  and  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Into  the  Hungarian 
part  of  the  question,  however,  we  shall  not  at  this  time  enter. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Monumens  des  Arts  du,  Dessin  chez  les  Peuples 
tant  Amiens  que  Modemes,  Recueillis  par  Vivant  Denon,  pour 
servir  h  Thistoire  des  Arts;  decrits  et  expliques  par  Amaury 
Duval.     Paris,  1829.     Folio.     4  vols. 

2.  Illuminated   OmametUs,   drawn  from  Ancient  Manuscripts. . 
By  Henry  Shaw;  with  Descriptions  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 
London,  1833.     Quarto. 

3.  Catalogue  of  the  Arundel  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
(with  plates  engraved  and  coloured  by  Henry  Shaw).  London^ 
1834.     Folio. 

4.  Cartegffio  inedito  d'Artisti  dei  Secoli  XIV.s  XK,  XVI. , 
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PubKcato  ed  ilhistrato  con  documenti  pure  inediti  dal  D.  Gio. 
Gaye.     Firenire,  1839.     8vo.     3  vols. 
6.   The  Pictorial  Bible;  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments .... 
Illustrated    with  many  hundred   Woodcuts,      London,    1839. 
Quarto.     4  vols. 

6.  Pal^ograjfhie  Universelle :  Collection  de  facsimiles  d*Ecritures 
'  de  tons  les  peuples  et  de  tous  les  temps,  tir4s  des  plus  autlientiques 

documents  de  tart  graphique,  chartes,  et  manuscrits  ....  public 
d'aprh  les  modules  Scrits,  dessinis  et  peints  sur  les  lieux  mSmes, 
par  M.  Silvestre,  et  accompagn^s  d' explications  historiques  et 
descriptivespar  MM.  Champollion-Figeac  et  Aime  Champol- 
lion  fils.     Paris,  1 840- 1 842.     Folio.    4  vols. 

7.  Uie  Abbotsford  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1842—1844.    Royal  8vo.     Nos.  1—56. 

8.  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  Seventh 
to  the  Seventeenth  Centuries,  By  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.  A.  London, 
1842-3.     Imperial  8vo.     Parts  1-16. 

9.  The  Keepsake,     1843.     8vo. 

10.  The  Illustrated  London  News,-    Folio.     1843. 

11.  The  Pictorial  Times.     Folio.    .1843. 

12.  London :  by  Charles  Knight.     6  vols.  Royal  8vo.     London, 
1843. 

A  MONGST  the  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  the  present 
-^^  age  there  is  one  which,  if  neither  the  most  striking  from  its 
novelty  nor  the  most  important  in  its  tendency,  is  certainly  the  most 
familiar  to  us  all,  and  silently  exercises  no  little  influence  upon 
society  ;  we  allude  to  the  rage  for  ornamented,  or  as  they  are  now 
termed,  *  Illustrated  '  or  '  Pictorial  *  editions  of  books.  Be  the 
books  what  they  may,  sacred  or  profane,  old  or  new ;  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent — destined  to  remain  as  monuments  to  their  authors, 
more  durable  than  brass,  or  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten  like 
the  last  year's  Annuals — still  all  must  be  adorned  with  whatever 
the  arts  of  engraving  and  fine  printing  can  supply,  to  form  what 
our  Gallic  neighbours  call  *  Editions  de  luxe ' — or  else,  for  the 
most  part,  be  condemned  to  small  type,  and,  perhaps,  double 
columns,  as  *  Editions  for  the  people.'  Nearly  forty  years  since, 
when  •  Illustrated  *  books  were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
Professor  Christian*  querulously  remarked,  'we  do  not  grow 
wiser  than  our  forefathers ;  the  fury  for  prints  proves  the  frivolity 
of  the  times,  and  our  books,  I  fear,  will  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  those  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  which  were  not  adorned  with 
such  superfluous  and  meretricious  decorations.'  How  would  the 
professor  lament  over  the  ^Illustrations'  of  the  present  day ! 

•  <  Vindication  of  the  Right  of  the  UniYersitiet  of  Great  Britain  to  a  Copy  of  every 
New  Publication.' 
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The  skill  of  the  engraver  has  indeed  been  singularly  as* 
sisted  bj  modern  discoveries  in  science  and  in  art :  the  Form- 
schneiders  and  the  Intagliatori  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies would  start  with  surprise  at  the  stereotyped  woodcuts  and 
the  electrotyped  engravings  of  the  present  day.  Maso  Finiguerra 
and  Albert  Durer^  Melchior  Piintzing,  and  Raimondi  (Marc 
Antonio)  would,  perhaps^  be  less  astonished  at  the  steam-engine 
and  its  wonders,  than  at  the  reproduction  ad  infinitum  of  their 
most  laboured  and  most  finished  efforts;  their  own  handiwork 
remaining  the  while  unsoiled  by  ink^  uninjured  by  the  press,  and 
serving  only  to  produce  metallic  copies  for  the  printers*  use. 

Five  lustres  since  and  a  few  hundreds  only  of  impressions 
could  be  taken  from  a  copper-plate  engraving  without  its  delicacy 
being  materially  injured  ;  a  *  retouching* — almost  amounting  to 
a  re-engraving — was  necessary  to  produce  some  few  copies  of  in- 
ferior beauty  and  debased  value.  Now  the  *  Art  Union '  can 
supply  its  twelve  thousand  subscribers  with  impressions  from  an 
engraving,  of  which  the  last  shall  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the  first,  and  could  do  the  same  were  its  numbers  tenfold  what 
they  are.  Five  lustres  since,  and  a  few  small  woodcuts,  mostly  of 
very  questionable  design  and  execution — the  works  of  Bewick  and 
two  or  three  others  being  the  alone  exceptions — were  with  diiSculty 
'  inked '  with  '  balls '  and  '  worked  *  by  hand :  the  price  of  any  book 
being  materially  enhanced  by  the  pains  and  labour  necessarily  in- 
curred in  the  printing  of  its  woodcut  '  embellishments  * — for  such 
was  then  the  term.  In  Johnson's  '  Typographia,^  published  in 
1824,  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  find- 
ing either  a  printing-press  of  sufficient  power,  or  proper  ink,  or  the 
requisite  skill  to  print  a  few  copies  of  '  the  very  elaborate  and 
most  extraordinary  engraving  on  wood,  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Harvey,  of  the  Assassination  of  L.  S.  Dentatus,  from  a  celebrated 
painting  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Haydon.'  This  engraving  was  composed 
of  eleven  pieces  of  wood,  '  through  which  passed  four  strong  iron 
bolts  with  nuts  at  each  end,'  and  measured  fifteen  inches  by 
eleven  and  a  half  inches.  We  may  now  smile  at  this  difficulty, 
but  the  worthy  typographer  might  then  boast  of  his  success  in 
achieving  such  a  task  with  the  means  at  his  command.  A  few 
months  ago  the  ^Illustrated  London  News'  circulated  to  its 
twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  thousand  subscribers  a  well-executed  and 
well-printed  view  of  London  measuring  four  feet  by  two  feet, 
having  a  superficies  about  six  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  Hay- 
donian  Dentatus ;  and,  more  lately,  the  '  Pictorial  Times '  put 
forth  a  wood-cut  of  Wilkie's  '  Blind  Fiddler,'  of  the  same  size 
with  Burnet's  line-engraving ! 

To  produce  great  numbers  of  large  engravings  in  cameo,  whe- 
ther 
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tUer  in  wood  or  meiaU  steam-power  is  of  coune  employed;  for 
smaller  editions  of  works  of  less  maguitude  ibe  Suoliope  or 
Colombian  (Cljmer*s)  presses  worked  bj  hand  are  still  used>  and 
although  *  balls '  also  are  even  now  employed  by  some  prinlers  for 
'  fine  work  *  and  for  delicate  engravings  of  small  stae,  yet  the  greater 
beauty  of  impression  of  the  numerous  'illustrated*  books  of  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  those  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  is  mainly  due  to  the  almost  universal  substitution, 
of  Mr.  Cowper  s  inking  rollers  for  the  '  balls  *  which,  until  the 
year  1816j  had  remained  unimproved  from  the  time  of  Fust  and 
Schoeffer ;  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  time  of 
Bulitner  and  Bensley,  This  simple  but  most  important  invention 
was,  we  believe,  patented,  but  the  patent  was  as  generally  and  as 
nnblushingly  infringed  as  in  the  case  of  the  kaleidoscope  invented 
about  the  same  time  by  Sir  David  Brewster — '  Sic  vos  non  vobis.' 
It  is  a  very  singular  but  well  attested  fact  that»  incolculable  as 
have  been  the  effects  produced  by  the  invention  of  printing  (for 
who  can  estimate  them  ?)  no  improvement  was  made  in  the  mecha- 
nical means  employed  by  the  early  printers,  neither  by  the  Ma 
nuzj  or  Giuntas,  n(»r  the  Estiennes,  Plantins^,  or  Elaevirs,  until  the 
late  Earl  Stanhope  invented  the  press  which  bears  his  name,  and 
Mr.  Cowper  the  rollers  which  do  not  bear  his.  Can  wer  wcmder 
that  the  Mazarine  Bibje,  the  first  complete  book  printed  (certainly 
before  1455)  has  not  been  excelled,  if  even  it  has  been  equalled, 
in  all  that  constitutes  beauty  in  a  printer's  eyes  by  any  printed 
production  of  a  later  date  ?     But  to  return  to  our  subject* 

Five  lustres  since,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bewick's  works, 
scarcely  twenty  books  of  modern  date  could  be  named  having 
woodcut  embellishments  with  any  pretensions  to  merit.  Amongst 
the  few  were  a  small  Shakspeare  in  seven  volumes,  vnth  des^ns 
by  Thurston ;  an  edition  of  Fairfaxes  translation  pf  Tasso ;  and 
especially  Rogers's  Pleasures,  of  Memory,  with  designs  of  ex- 
qiuisite  beauty  by  Stothard.*  The  number  of  works  with  cuts 
steadily  increased ;  but  without  doubt  the  greatest  impulse  was 
given  by  the  publication  of  the  '  Penny  Magazine '  of  the  Society 
for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge — followed, '  haudpambus 
wquis,'  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  'Saturday  Magazine'  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  first  still  con- 
tinues, we  believe,  in  its  original  course ;  the  second  has  been 
long  since  cast  off  by  the  Society  which  originated  it^  although 
it  still  bears  a  stamp  resembling,  in  outward  appearance,  that 
Society's  distinctive  mark.      There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two 

•  Mr.  Rogers,  as  it  might  be  expected,  has  preserved  some  of  these  in  the  recent 
more  elaborately  ornamented  editions  of  his  Poems.    We,  bowerer,  prefer  tiie  wood  to  ' 
the  topper. 
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piiUicatioiis,  eaeh  with  iB&nj  woodeotB  we^ly,  bftve  been  the 
pioQean  in  the  preieni  nuirdi  of  woodcut  illustration 

The  improraments  in  the  art  of  wood-onttittgy  or  of  embellish^ 
meat  in  relief,  hare  been  followed  by  their  natiual  conaequence — 
a  great  increase  in  the  demand,  greater  means  of  suppi  j,  a  lower 
price  for  ^the  artkle/  and  a  eonresponding  increase  in  the* 
'  factories^'  some  masters  emplojing  from  twenty  to  thirty,  or 
even  more  hands.  If  the  present  taste  continues  to  exist,  and 
shall  spread,  as  is  not  by  any  means  improbable,  we  may  well 
anticipate  that  mechanical  means  will  be  found  necessary,  and 
something  like  a  Brunei's  block«machinery  in  miniatttre  be 
adapted  to  the  xylographic  process,  to  aid  the  eograrer  in  his 
suburban  garret,  as  the  larger  machina7  does  the  rigger  in  Ports* 
mouth-yard. 

A  natural  effect  of  all  this  is,  that  those  means,  which  at  first 
were  called  in  to  aid,  now  bid  fair  to  supersede  much  of  descrip- 
tive writing :  certainly  they  render  the  text  of  many  books  sub- 
sidiary to  their  so-called  illustrations.  In  this  partial  return  to 
baby  literature-^to  a  second  childhood  of  leaming*-^the  eye  is 
often  appealed  to  instead  of  the  understanding,  not  so  much  on 
the  ground  that 

^  Segmus  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Qoam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjects  fidelibus,  et  qun 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator,' 
nor  from  an  acute  and  accurate  perception  of  beauty  of  design,  as 
from  a  low  utilitarian  wish  to  give  and  receive  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  knowledge  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  time, 
trouble,  money,  and,  we  may  add,  of  intellect    Verily  it  is  a 
superficial  knowledge  which  now  pervades  the  country  from  Ber- 
wick to  the  LandVEnd — from  Maidenkirk  to  John  O'Groats — 
wherever  the  English  language  is  known,  and  where  it  is  not 
known :  we  have  seen  the  *  Penny  Magazine'  in  Polish. 

One  publisher  has  put  forth  a  *  Pictorial  Bible,*  a  '  Pictorial 
Shakspere,'  and  a  '  Pictorial*  History  of  England.  The  Napo- 
leon Museum  is  advertised  as  an  'Illustrated*  History  of  Europe. 
The  hoards  in  the  streets  are  placarded  with  puffs  of  some  refuse 
of  American  literature  (?)  called  Peter  Parley's  *  Illustrated' 
Hist<M-ies,  written,  we  suppose,  by  '  drab- coloured'  Philadel- 
{diians^  and  savouring  of  democracy  and  repudiation  of  honest 
debts.  We  have  a  Weekly  *  Illustrated  News,'  and  a  *  Pictorial 
Times ;'  besides  scores  and  scores  of  baser  newspapers  *  illus- 
trated ''  but  unstamped.  In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  adjective  is  more  prominent  than  the  substantive.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  the  same  of  '  Punch.'  Mr. 
Punch  has  pens  of  no  common  mark  at  his  orders,  as  well  as 
pencils-— very  clever  writers  (we  are  sorry  to  see  not  so  good- 
humoured 
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hamoured  as  they  were  at  the  start) ;  yet  George  Cruikshank  and 
his  fellows  are  real  artists^  and  to  their  grotesque  fertility  this 
most  diverting  paper  owes  at  all  events  half  of  its  attraction. 

Five  lastres  since,  and  'Illustration'  had  a  quite  different 
meaning  from  that  which  now  obtains.  A  book  was  then  called 
'  Illustrated*  which  was  crammed,  like  a  candidate  for  honours, 
with  all  that  related  to  all  that  the  book  contained.  To  this 
end,  every  portrait,  in  every  state, — etching,  proof  *  before  letters,' 
finished  proof,  and  reverses, — of  every  person,  every  view  of  every 
place,  was  if  possible  procured ;  and  where  engravings  did  not 
exist,  drawings  were  made,  until  the  artistes  skill  and  the  col* 
lector's  purse  were  alike  exhausted.  The  germ  of  this  system  of 
illustration  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  pious 
but  ascetic  Nicholas  Ferrar  had  bought^  says  Dr.  Peckard,*  during 
his  travels  on  the  Continent, 

*  A  very  great  number  of  prints  engraved  by  the  best  masters  of  that 
time,  all  relative  to  historical  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
indeed,  he  let  nothing  of  this  sort  that  was  valuable  escape  him*' 

These  prints  Ferrar  employed  in  ornamenting  various  compila* 
tions  from  the  Scriptures ;  amongst  others, 

*  He  composed  a  full  harmony,  or  concordance,  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
adorned  with  many  beautiful  pictures,  which  required  more  than  a  year 
for  the  composition,  and  was  divided  into  150  heads  or  chapters.' 

The  history  of  this  *  illustrated  *  book,  the  first  we  believe  of 
its  kind,  is  curious : 

^  In  May,  1633,  his  Majesty  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Scotland,  and 
in  his  progress  he  stepped  a  little  out  of  his  road  to  view  Little  Gidding 
in  Huntingdonshire,  which  by  the  common  people  was  called  the  PrO' 
testant  Nunnery,  The  family  having  notice,  met  his  Majesty  at  the 
extremity  of  the  parish,  at  a  place  called  from  this  event  the  King's 
Close,  and  in  the  form  of  their  solemn  processions,  conducted  him  to 
their  church,  which  he  viewed  with  great  pleasure.  He  inquired  into» 
and  was  informed  of  the  particulars  of  their  public  and  domestic 
economy ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  at  this  time  he  made  any  con- 
siderable stay.  The  following  summer  his  Majesty  and  the  Queen 
passed  two  nights  at  Apthorpe  in  Northamptonshire,  the  scat  of  Mild- 
may  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  From  thence  he  sent  one  of  his 
gentlemen  to  inlreat  (his  Majesty's  own  word)  a  sight  of  The  Con- 
cordance^  which,  he  had  heard,  was  sometime  since  done  at  Gidding, 
with  assurance  that  in  a  few  days,  when  he  had  perused  it,  he  would 
send  it  back  ag^in.  Mr.  N.  Ferrar  was  then  in  Loudon,  and  the  family 
made  some  little  demur,  not  thinking  it  worthy  to  be  put  into  his  Ma* 
jesty's  hands,  but  at  length  they  dehvered  it  to  the  messenger.  But  it 
was  not  returned  in  a  few  days,  or  weeks :  some  months  were  elapsed 
when  the  gentlemau  brought  it  back  from  the  king,  who  was  then  at 
London.     He  said  he  had  many  things  to  deliver  to  the  family  from  his 

*  In  WordswolHfa's  Ecdetiaatical  Biogiaphj,  ed*  1839,  vol.  ir.  p.  189. 

master  :— 
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msBler: — first,  to  yield  the  king's  hearty  thanks  to  them  all  for  the 
eight  of  the  hook,  which  passed  the  report  he  had  heard  of  it ;  then  to 
signify  his  approbation  of  it  in  all  respects  ;  next,  to  excuse  him  in  two 
points,  the  first  for  not  returning  it  so  soon  as  he  had  promised,  the 
other,  for  that  he  had  in  many  places  of  the  margin  written  notes  in  it 
with  his  own  hand;  and  "(which  I  know  will  please  you),  said  the 
gentleman,  you  will  find  an  instance  of  my  master's  humility  in  one  of 
the  margins.  The  place  I  mean  is  where  he  had  written  something 
with  his  own  hand,  and  then  put  it  out  again,  acknowledging  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  that  particular."  Certainly  this  was  an  act  of  great 
humility  in  the  king,  and  worthy  to  he  noted  ;  and  the  book  itself  is 
much  graced  by  it.  The  gentleman  further  told  them  that  the  king  took 
such  delight  in  it,  that  he  passed  some  part  of  every  day  in  perusing  it. 
And  lastly,  he  said,  "  to  show  you  how  true  this  is,  and  that  what  I  have 
declared  is  no  court  compliment,  I  am  expressly  commanded  by  my 
master  earnestly  to  request  of  you,  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  of  the 
young  ladies,  that  you  would  make  him  one  of  these  books  for  his  own 
'  use ;  and  if  you  will  please  to  undertake  it,  his  Majesty  says  you  will 
do  him  a  most  acceptable  service.*' 

*  Mr.  Ferrar  and  the  young  ladies  returned  their  most  humble  duty, 
and  immediately  set  about  what  the  king  desired.  In  about  a  year's  time 
it  was  finished,  and  it  was  sent  to  London  to  be  presented  to  his  Ma* 
jesty  by  Dr.  lAud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Cosins,  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains.  This  book  was  bound  entirely  by  Mary  Collet  (one  of 
Mr.  Ferraris  nieces),  all  wrought  in  gold,  in  a  new  and  most  elegant 
fashion.  The  king,  after  long  and  serious  looking  it  over,  said,  "  This  is 
indeed  a  most  valuable  work,  and  in  many  respects  worthy  to  be  presented 
to  the  greatest  prince  upon  earth,  for  the  matter  it  contains  is  the  richest 
of  all  treasures.  Tlie  laborious  composure  of  it  into  this  excellent  form 
of  an  harmony,  the  judicious  contrivance  of  the  method,  the  curious 
workmanship  in  so  neatly  cutting  out  and  disposing  the  text,  the  nice 
laying  oi  these  costly  pictures,  and  the  exquisite  art  expressed  in  the 
binding,  are,  I  really  think,  not  to  be  equalled.  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  family  for  this  jewel,  and  whatever 
is  in  my  power,  I  shall  at  any  time  be  ready  to  do  for  any  of  them.'* ' 

King  Charles's  statues,  pictures,  jewels,  and  curiosities  were 
sold  and  dispersed  by  the  regicide  powers :  from  this  fate,  happily, 
the  royal  collection  of  manuscripts  and  books  was  preserved; 
neither  was  it,  like  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  doled 
out,  piecemeal,  to  Hugh  Peters  and  bis  brother  fanatics.  This 
good  service  was  mainly  owing  to  Bulstrode  Whitelocke.*  When 
the  British  Museum  was  founded.  King  George  H.  presented  to 
it  the  whole  of  the  royal  library;  and  Ferrar's  Concordance,  with 
another  similarly  illustrated  compilation  by  him,  is  there  preserved 
in  safety.     The  Reverend  Thomas  Bowdler  of  Sydenham,  the  re- 

*  'Jan.  18,  1647.  The  maniucripts  and  books  in  Whitehall,  because  c^  sold  ien 
being  there,  were  ordered  to  be  removed  to  St.  James's  house,  and  placed  there,  which 
I  roithered  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  those  rare  monuments  of  learning  and  anti- 
quity which  were  in  that  library/— Af«»oria/s,  p.  288,  ed.  1732. 
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presentative  of  the  last  baronet  of  the  Cotton  family,  tlie  founders 
of  the  Cottonian  Library,  possesses  another  of  the  Ferrar  volumes. 
Of  those  which  were  presented  by  Ferrar  to  George  Herbert  and 
Dr.  Jackson  no  record  remains. 

The  system  of  which  we  now  speak  was  not  fully  developed 
until  the  publication  of  Granger*s  '  Biographical  History  of  Eng- 
land.' Something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  those  who,  with 
gentle  dulness  and  patient  industry^  haunted  the  printaellera' 
shops  to  collect  all  the  engraved  portraits  which  Granger  had 
enumerated.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  human  face  divine,  al« 
though  it  must  needs  be  powerful  to  call  forth — as  it  does — twenty, 
or  thirty,  or  fifty  guineas  from  a  collector's  pocket  for  a  coarsely 
executed  cut  of  some  Meg  Merrilies,  some  Tom  of  Bedlam,  or 
some  condemned  criminal,  of  which  the  only  value  is  being 
*  mentioned  by  Granger.'  However,  the  dross  is  always  the 
dearest  portion  of  a  collector's  treasuro,  be  it  in  books  or  prints. 
Strutt^s  *  Dictionary  of  Engravers,'  to  be  completely  '  illustrated ' 
in  a  collector's  eyes,  should  contain  every  work  of  every  engraver 
mentioned  in  it  (Hollar  alone  would  cost  10,000/.>  oould  a  set  of 
his  works  be  procured) :  yet  this  has  been  attempted^  and  so  has 
Rees'  '  Cyclopsedia ! '  The  copy  of  Pennant's  'History  of  Lon- 
don' which  was  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
Crowle  cost  that  gentleman  7000Z. ;  and  the  *  Illustrated '  Claren- 
don and  Burnet,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Sutherland,  of  Gower 
Street,  and  continued  by  his  widow,  who  has  munificently  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  cost  upwards  of  12,000^  This, 
perhaps  the  richest  '  pictorial '  history  which  exists,  or  is  likely 
to  exist,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  contains  nearly 
nineteen  thousand  prints  and  drawings :  there  are  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-one  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  five  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  Charles  11^  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  Cromwell,  two 
hundred  ami  seventy-three  of  James  II.,  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty  of  William  III.  The  collection  fills  sixty-seven  large 
volumes.  Forty  years  were  spent  in  this  pursuit.  The  Cata- 
logue of  the  '  Illustrations,'  of  which  a  few  copies  only  were  printed 
for  distribution  as  presents  by  Mrs.  Sutherland,  fills  two  large 
quarto  volumes.  In  mere  numbers,  however,  Mr.  Suiherlaad 
was  surpassed  by  the  foreign  ecclesiastic  who  is  said  to  have 
amassed  twelve  thousand  '  portraits '  of  the  Virgin  Mary  1  We 
know  of  copies  of  Byron's  works,  and  Scott's  works,  eadi '  illus- 
trated'  with  many  thousands  of  prints  and  drawings,  and  each 
increasing  almost  daily. 

The  venerable  bibliopole  and  bibliographer,  M.  Brunet,  says, 
in  his '  Manuel  du  Libraire,*  art.  Strutt,  of  a  copy  of  the  Dictionary 
formerly  belonging  to  Messrs.  Longman,  and  valued  by  them  at 
2000/.:— 

*  Cette 
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*  Cette  mani&  de  faire  det  litres  pr^ieax  me  rappeUe  la  rt^ponse  que 
me  fit  un  capitalUte  k  qui  je  montrais  un  volume  dSme  valeur  consid cu- 
rable. "  Tenez ! "  me  dit-il  froidement,.en  me  pn^seutant  un  portefeuille 
rempli  de  billets  de  banque,  ^^  voil^  un  volume  encore  plus  pn^cieux  que 
le  votre."  Ce  mot  me  paratt  sans  r<^plique,  et  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  y 
ait  dans  les  trois  rojaumes  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  un  curieux  qui  pAt 
montrer  une  Uluslrcded  copie  plus  prtJcieuse  c^u*un  pareil  portefeuille. 
Au  surplus,  ne  disputous  pas  des  goiits,  mais  croyons  que  celui  de 
I'amateuT  de  billets  de  banque  serait  celui  de  bien  des  gens.' 

This  system  of  ^  illustration '  has,  however,  had  its  day  :  it  re- 
quired time,  money  and,  moreover^  knowledge  and  taste.  Illus- 
trations are  now  wanted  ready-made  for  the  million. 

Five  lustres  since  and  manuscripts  were  things  which  were 
rarelj  seen,  and  still  more  rarely  understood*  The  opportunities 
for  seeing  them  were  indeed  but  few :  the  British  Museum  was 
in  comparative  infancy ;  its  reading-room  frequented  by  tens,  not 
as  now  by  himdreds  of  daily  students.  The  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  offered  little  facility  of  access  to  their  treasures, 
and  scarcely  any  means  existed  of  making  generally  known  the 
various  splendid  manuscripts  to  be  found  in  other  libraries,  public 
and  private.  Catalogues  of  collections  of  manuscripts  were  com- 
piled with  a  view  to  the  subject-matter  of  each  volume,  rather 
than  to  the  accidental  qualities  of  calligraphy  and  illumination : 
even  when  the  characters  of  a  manuscript  were  criticised  it  was 
chiefly  with  the  intent  to  judge  thereby  of  its  age  and  the  country 
where  it  was  written ;  but  little  criticism  respecting  the  illumina- 
tions of  manuscripts  is  to  be  found  in  those  most  conversant  with 
them,  in  Mabillon,  Maffei,  Baring,  Kopp,  Walther,  Trombelli, 
and  the  Benedictine  authors  of  the  '  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplo- 
matique.' This  last  work,  to  great  learning  and  very  little  judg- 
ment, -adds  so  much  quackery  that,  upon  adding  together  the 
various  classes  into  which  the  authors  divide  the  modes  of  writing 
found  in  Latin  MSS.  alone,  we  find  that  they  enumerate  classes, 
divisions,  sub -divisions,  genera,  and  species,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  species  of  majuscule  vnriting,  one  hundred 
and  seven  species  of  uncial  writing,  ninety-three  species  of  demi- 
uncial  writings  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  species  of  writing  in 
minuscules ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  different  species  into  wliich  they 
divide  cursive  or  running  hand.  It  may  well  be  a  question  how 
many  schools  of  illumination  they  would  distinguish. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  words  '  cum  picturis '  were  added  to 
the  description  of  a  volume,  but  to  those  who  had  not  actually 
handled  manuscripts  the  words  conveyed  little  meaning,  and  the 
few  engravings  from  such  '  pictmw '  which  here  and  there  occurred 
in  catalogues,  or  elsewhere,  excited  no  wish  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  see  the  originals.     The  engravings'  to  be  met  with  in 

the 
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the  bulky  tomes  of  Montfaacon,  Ducange,  Papjebroob/  KoHi^r^ 
and  otbers,  were  not  generally  known,  nor  were  those  wbieh  were 
published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  Cottonian  Manu- 
script of  Genesis,  extensively  circulated.  The  illuminated  sendee 
books  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  which,  of  whatever  natiire, 
breviary  or  plenarium^  antiphonar  or  gradual^  hours  or  psalter, 
processional  or  benedictional,  were,  and  still  too  often  are,  con* 
founded  under  the  generic  term  of  '  missal/  afforded,  by  their 
more  frequent  occurrence,  the  chief  means  of  information. 

The  first  who  in  this  country  used,  to  any  extent,  illumi- 
nations as  a  source  whence  to  '  illustrate '  the  manners,  and 
customs,  the  dresses  and  sports,  of  former  ages  was  the  laborious 
Joseph  Strutt,  whose  engravings,  though  always  coarse,  and 
often  inaccurate^  have  supplied  the  small  learning  of  many  a 
self-styled  antiquary.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  late  Thomas 
Johnes  of  Hafod  put  forth  his  translations  of  Froissart*s  and 
Mon8trelet*s  '  Chronicles,'  with  engravings  in  outUne  from  some 
finely  illuminated  MSS.  of  those  authors.  Mr.  Johnes*s  books 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  illustration,  as  they  first  made 
apparent  to  the  general  reader  the  beauty  to  be  discerned  in 
manuscripts.^  In  IS  14  Mr.  Utterson  published  an  edition  of  the 
romance  of  '  Arthur  of  Little  Britain^'  with  outline  engravings, 
in  the  style  of  those  to  Johnes*s  translations.  This  was  another 
step,  for  although  Strutt  had  slightly  tinted  or  daubed  some  of 
his  plates^  Mr.  Utterson  had  some  of  the  large  paper  copies  of 
his  book  well  coloured,  so  as  to  imitate  the  originals.  This  how- 
ever raised  a  quarto  volume,  with  only  twenty-five  small  plates, 
to  the  price  of  fifteen  guineas!     The  great  price  of  ccMOured 

f>lates  prevented  the  increase  of  publications  of  this  kind,  and  but 
ittle  was  done  until,  the  year  1833,  when  Mr,  Shaw  published 
bis  '  Illuminated  Ornaments.'  To  this  work  unquestionably  the 
public  taste  is  much  indebted ;  it  first  united  good  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  subjects,  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  beauty  of  execu- 
tion, and  comparative  cheapness  of  price.  Each  plate  was  ac- 
companied with  a  description  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  who  added 
a  preface,  which,  though  very  short,  is  almost  the  only  history  of 
« illuminations,'  to  use  what  is  now  become  a  technical  term  for 
small  paintings  in  gold  and  colours,  Mr.  Shaw  had  scarcely 
begun  this  work  when  his  services  were  called  for  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  to  '  illustrate'  the  catalogue  of  the  Arundel 
collection  of  MSS.,  and  their  liberality  enabled  Mr.  Shaw  to  pro- 
duce some  plates  which  are  as  yet  unrivalled,  save  by  the  work 

*  Some  MSS.  of  Froissort  are  very  beautiful.  Inhere  have  been  published  very  lat^y 
tome  coloured  facsimiles,  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  from  a  remarkably  tine  illuminat^  copy 
of  Froissart  (now  in  the  British  Museum),  which,  from  the  aYmt  in  it  (gu.  a  chevron  or 
between  three  escallopt  arg.  a  bordure  g(  the  second,  quartering  arg.  on  a  chief  gu^  three 
eaglets  displayed  or),  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to  the  bistoriou  De  Cemines. 
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undertaken  by  the  Comte  Auguste  de  Bastardy  under  the  aisspices 
of  the  French  Government.  The  taste  was  now  well  excited  in 
England,  where  public  patronage  is  ever  found  the  best. 

By  the  aid  of  the  French  Government  MM.  Silvestre,  Cham- 
poUion-Fig^c  and  Aim^  Champollion,  fiU,  have  completed  % 
large  work,  the  largest  as  yet  on  such  subjects,  which  we  have 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article :  it  contains  about  300  plates, 
mostly  coloured,  comprising  specimens  of  writing  as  well  as  of 
drawings  or  illuminations.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  work 
so  large,  the  execution  is  unequal,  and  many  of  the  subjects  are 
unworthy  of  the  preference  given  to  them  over  others.  It  is  a 
vast  storehouse,  and  although,  from  its  price,  it  is  to  the  general 
reader  as  inaccessible  as  manuscripts  themselves,  yet  we  must  call 
it  an  expensive,  not  a  dear  book.  In  Messrs.  Bossange^s  cata- 
logue it  is  marked  at  the  price  of  80/.  In  point  of  artistic  feeling, 
and  also  of  accuracy,  it  is  inferior  to  Mr.  Shaw's  work. 

The  coloured  plates  of  illuminated  MSS.,  which  are  fouAd  in 
the  large  work  of  Sommerard,  De  TArt  au  Moyen  AgCy  are  little 
better  than  caricatures. 

The  first  number  of  a  humble  imitation  of  M.  Silvestre  s  book, 
from  which  indeed  some  of  its  specimens  are  taken,  is  now  on  bur 
table:  the \chief  merit  is  its  cheapness — ^five  plates,  printed  in 
gdd  (Dutch  gold)  and  colours,  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  for  eight  shil- 
lings! Were  they  better  drawn,  little  more  could  be  desired. 
A  Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood,  who  compiles  the  descriptions,  writes 
himself  *  F.JLS.,'  and  indeed  he  *  speaks  in  Karl  Linnaeus'  vein : ' 
thus,  when  describing  a  'Codex  purpureo-argenteus,'  of  remote 
antiqmtj,  he  says: — 

*  I  haire  introduced  the  last  two  lines  of  the  5th,  and  the  first  line  of 
the  7th  verses,  to  show  that  not  only  the  words  are  broken  in  two  at  the 
end  of  the  lines,  without  any  connecting  marks,  but  that  the  paragraphs 
were  also  undivided  into  venes.  They  are,  however,  separated  by 
QtinecB^  here  appearing  simply  in  the  first  letter  being  written  radier 
beyond  the  pei^ndiailar  edge  of  the  other  lines,  but  scarcely  larger 
than  the  odier  letters.  The  rounded  £,  the  acutely-angled  first  stroke 
of  the  A,  the  elongated  Y  and  P  with  the  extremity  obliquely  truncated, 
the  rounded  part  of  the  latter  scarcely  reaching  below  half  the  width  of 
the  lines,  the  acute-angled  M  with  three  of  iu  strokes  thickened,  and 
the  A  with  the  basal  stroke  elongated  beyond  the  triangle,  and  knobbed 
at  each  end,  are  peculiarities  evidencing  the  most  remote  antiquity,  in 
all  of  which  respects  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  most  famous 
eodices"!! 

He  appears  to  confound  *  verses'  with  r/rXoi  and  x^^ikaia ;  could 
he  possibly  have  expected  to  find  *  verses'  in  a  MS.  believed  to 
be  of  the  fifth  century  ? 

His  first  specimen  is  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in 

VOL.  LXXiv.  NO.  CXLVIT.  N  Latin, 
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Latm>  which  Ihere  i$  little  doubt  W9»  sent  wet  to  JE;tbftlitoa  by 
his  brother-in-law  the  Emperor  Otho,  between  thf  ye^s  936  and 
940,  and  which  was  given  by  JiltheUtan  to  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Canterbury,  as  appears  from  ^  coeval  inscription  in 
the  volume.     Mr.  Westwood  says : — 

*  The  first  page  of  the  Tolume  contains  a  large  illuminated  frontiar 
piece :  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  youthful  king,  crowped  and  loaeeling 
m  a  church,  with  two  cpurtiers  behind  hiip,  apd  in  front  fi  figure  cf 
Christ,  naked,  and  wounded  on  the  side.  The  former  has  b^en  sup- 
posed to  represent  King  Richard  II. ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  un- 
questionably intended  for  the  youthfal  Henry  VI..  behig,  in  feet,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  miniatures  of  that  king,  contained  in  his  psalter  in 
the  same  library  (Cotton.  Domitian  Xvii).  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
illumination  is  an  aged  crowned  king,  kneeling  in  the  open  country, 
with  the  devil  at  his  back.  There  are  also  eight  coats  of  arms  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  page,  and  on  a  blue  slab  are  inscribed  the  following 
lines : — 

Sazonidum  dux  atque  decus,  primumque  monarcham, 

Inditus,  iElfridum  qui  numeravit  avum. 
Imperii  primas  quoties  meditantur  hab^sAs 

Me  vduit  sacrum  reglbus  esse  libi'um. 

This  illnminadoR  is  evidently  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  verses  above  quoted  record  the  tradition  that  Athelstan  (the 
grandson  of  Alfred),  by  whom  the  English  monarchy  was  consolidated, 
and  raised  to  so  much  importance  in  the  eyes  of  {Europe,  hi4  devot^  this 
volume  to  the  service  of  the  coronation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kin^.* 

This  leaf,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  above  comprehends  neither 
the  meaning  nor  the  importance,  was  inserted  fay  Mar^ret  of 
York,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy;  therefore  its  date  is  after  1477.  The  arms  of 
Buxgundy  impaling  England  are  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  with 
the  letters  C  and  M,  and  their  motto  '  Bien  en  advienne/  thfe 
whole  surrounded  with  daisies  (Marguerites).  The  figure  of  the 
king,  therefore,  is  wof  ^ unquestionably  intended'  for  Henry  VI.  of 
Lancaster,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Margaret  of  York.  The  other 
seven  coats  of  arms  are  those  attributed  to,  or  borne  by,  the  several 
dynasties  of  England  pior  to  Margaret's  time  :  being  respectively 
(we  spare  our  readers  the  heraldic  jargon)  those  of  Athelstan — 
Edioard  tlie  Confessor  for  the  Saxon  kings — Demnarh  for  Canute-r- 

•  The  words  are  *  Borobetnentu  catbedre  primatui,  Ac.,'  which  by  aeveral  wrifen 
who  haye  mentioned  this  volume  are  supposed  to  signify  the  church  of  Dover,  instead 
of  Canterbury.     Their  mistake  has  evidently  been  caused  by  school  reminiscences  of 


proficisci,  wat  $et  out,  Dorobemiam,  for  Dover,^     We  tommeiid  this  to  Dx.  Hawtrey  s 

notice. 


the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  wherein  the  same  error  occurs,  in  (he  example  to  Uie  second 
rule  of  the  Second  Concord  in  Syntaxis— *  Audito,  it  being  heard,  regem,  tk<U  the  Jkina, 

Normcuidy 
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Nom^andy  for  William  I.  and  II.,  and  Henry  l.—Erifflaruf  for 
Henry  If.,  Richard  I.,  John,'  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  and  II.— 
Ancient  Prance  (first  assumed  by  Edward  III.) — and  Ancieitt 
Frtmce  and  England  quarterly  for  Edward  HI.  and  Richard  II. 

The  fact  that  the  sister  of  one  of  our  kings  should,  at  such  an 
early  period,  thus  have  perpetuated  the  history  of  the  volume 
takes  away  all  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
has  printed  a  letter*  from  Sir  S,  D'Ewes  to  Sir  Martin 
Stuteville,  which  shows  that  this  MS.  was  used  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  At  that  time  it  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
who  was  personally  in  attendance  with  it  upon  the  sovereign*. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  attending  its  history  is, 
that,  having  been  given  by  iEtheUtan  to  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, the  property  of  it  should  now,  after  the  lapse  of  900  years, 
be  partly  vested  in  the  archbishop  of  that  see,  as  principal  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum.  But  this  interesting  volume,  the  onljr 
undoubted  relic  of  the  ancient  regalia  of  England,  has  drawn  uis 
from  our  subject. 

Of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  books  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  is  that  which,  under  the  auspices,  and  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  Government,  is  undertaken  by  the  Comte 
Auguste  de  Bastard,  brother  of  the  late  Comte  de  Bastard,  a  Pre- 
sident of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  an4  Vice-President  of  the  Cham- 
bre  des  Pairs  de  France.  We  ourselves  have  seen  this  splendid 
work, — the  '  Peintures  et  Ornemens  des  Manuscrit^,'^ — but  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  will  never  have  the  like  ad- 
vantage, for  we  believe  that  there  are  not  two  Qopies  in  England 
of  this  costly  book.  Costly  we  may,  indeed,  well  qdl  it,  for  the 
serenteen  livraisons  of  the  first  of  the  three  sections  into  which 
the  '^Partie  Franqaise '  ajone  is  clivided,  are  published  at  the 
price  of  1800  francs,  or  seventy-two  sterling  pounds,  each — so 
that  this  first  portion,  only  forming,  at  the  most,  three  volumes 
'  grand  in  folio  Jesus '  (who  but  Frenchmen  would  cfver  so  pro- 
fane the  name?),  will  cost  30,600  francs,  or  1226/.  sterling  (we 
have  Count  Bastard's  handwriting  now  before  us)  being  at  the 
rate  of  10/.  and  upwards  for  each  coloured  plate  !  The  '  Partis 
Franqaise '  is  to  consist  of  three  sections,  which,  if  of  equal  size, 
will  amount  to  3678/. !  The  conditions  of  subscription  mention 
that  'a  partir  du  1*'  Juillet,  1840,  il  paraiira,  chaque  annee,  de 

Juatre  £  six  livraisons,  qui  seront  payees;  argent  comptant,  k 
Wis,  au  domicile  de  I'editeur,  rue  Saint  Dominique,  No.  93, 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  .  .  .  •  .  Comme  garaniie  du  travail, 
les  planches  portent  tous  ces  mots,  Le  Comte  Auguste  de  Bastard 
direxit,  et  un  timbre  sec  aux  ^rmes  de  I'editeur.'     We  fear  that 

*  Origiiud  Letten,  first  series,  vol.  \,  p.  214. 
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neitker  our  announcemmit^  nor  the  Count'f  guaitoiieej  will  pro- 
cure him  many  subscribers.  Of  the  great  accuracy  as  well  as 
unrivalled  splendour  of  this  book  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor 
would  we  msinuate  anything  tending  to  depreciate  its  high 
merits  as  a  work  of  art^  or  ^illustrated  book/  but  we  openly 
express  our  opinion  that  the  vast  cost  is  not  compensated  by 
the  result  obtained.  MSS.  themselves  would  be  as  accessible 
as  this  book,  which  would  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  a 
few.  If  Count  Auguste  de  Bastard's  work  should  comprise 
only  two  other  parts  of  equal  extent  with  the  French^  the  cost 
of  a  single  copy  will  be  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  poimds  I  a 
sum  which^  if  well  managed,  would  produce  an  entire  edition 
of  a  work  of  high  character  and  great  beauty.  The  '  Antiqui* 
ties  of  Mexico/  a  magnificent  work  put  forth  at  the  sole  expense 
of  a  young  Irish  nobleman^  the  late  Viscount  Kingsborougb, 
cost  his  lordship,  we  believe,  about  30,000/. ;  but  for  this  sum  a 
whole  edition  of  a  book  in  seven  volumes  in  large  folio,  with  very 
numerous  coloured  plates^  was  obtained,*  and,  in  relation  to  its 
bulk  and  necessary  price,  copies  were  extensively  circulated. 
However,  be  the  cost  of  the  Count's  work  what  it  may,  the 
French  Government  cannot  be  taxed  with  want  of  liberality,  for 
it  has  subscribed  for  sixty  copies  (including  that  of  the  editor, 
and  the  four  required  by  the  *  Copyright  Act '  of  France),  out  of 
the  one  hundred  copies  printed.  This  subscription,  for  the  first 
section  of  the  first  part  alone,  amounts  to  73,560/.,  or,  for  the 
'  Partie  Franqaise,'  to  220,680/.,  and,  should  the  whole  be  com- 
pleted, on  the  least  proposed  scale,  to  668,040/.,  or,  in  francs,  to 
16,032,960 !  Of  this  enormous  sum,  we  believe  that  the  French 
Chambers  have  already  paid  no  little  portion.  At  this  rate 
^  Illustrated  Books '  become  of  great  national  importance,  and 
the  length  of  our  notice  of  the  Count's  work  is  amply  justified. 

To  enter  fully  into  the  history  and  mystery  of  illuminated  MSS., 
from  which  the  books  we  have  just  mentioned  draw  their  materials, 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject,  and  would  not  be  of  much 
interest  to  those,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  readers,  who  never 
have  had,  perhaps  never  will  have,  an  opportunity  of  examining 
such  works  of  bygone  times,  and  will  know  of  them  only  by  the 
books  just  mentione<l  and  their  more  humble  copyists.  One  thing 
we  must  premise,  however,  that  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the 
MS. — of  the  seventh  or  of  the  fifteenth  century;  whatever  its 
8chck>l,  whether  of  Byzantine  or  Flemish,  Italian  or  Anglo-Saxon 
art ;  whatever  its  subject,  whether  the  holy  Scriptures  or  a  ro- 

*  Of  this  spleudid  book  two  copiei  were  printed  on  vellum,  which,  when  iUu- 
minated  and  bound,  were  estimated  to  cost  2000/.  eacK  Lord  Kingsborough  presenteil 
one  to  the  British  Museum,  the  second  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

mance. 
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niance^  a  chronicle  or  a  book  of  .dorotioDS ; .  in.  i^hort^  whatever  its 
matter^  whether  prose  or  poetry-^the  illuminations  may  be  gene- 
rally taken  to  represent  the  arts^  manners,  cnstoms,  and  especially 
the  dresses  of  the  age  and  country  in  which,  the  MS.  itself  was 
written  and  '  illuminated/  Thus  we  may  trace  many  of  the  cus- 
toms and  dresses  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  in  a  psalter  which 
belonged  to  Canute,  and  many  early  English  sports  and  pastimes 
in  another  psalter  of  the  tinrteenth  century  (which  at  a  later 
period  belonged  to  Queen  Mary)^  and  which  also  affords  a  very 
carious  specimen  of  the  bizarrerie  of  the  early  artists.  At  the  foot 
of  the  pages  of  this  MS.,  amongst  the  numerous  grotesques  with 
whidi  they  are  ornamented,  is  a  complete  series  of  illustrations  to 
•—what  do  our  readers  suppose  ? — the  romance  of  Reynard  the 
Fox !  and  figures  of  the  same  kind  with  those  to  be  found  in  the 
ndserteordes  or  misereres  of  our  cathedral  stalls.  The  late  amiable 
and  lamented  Grage  Rokewood  has  given,  in  the  Vetusta  ManU" 
menta  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  number  of  early  carriages 
and  dresses  from  the  Lutterel  Psalter.  Mr.  Shaw  has  given 
figures  of  'Spanish  warriors'  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  are 
copied  from  the  'illustrations'  to  a  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
Ijpse,*  written  at  Burgos  in  1 109,  and  which  strongly  resemble 
some  of  the  figures  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry ;  yet  the  first  are 
intended  for  the  'horsemen'  seen  by  the  holy  apostle  in  his  pro- 
phetical vision,  the  second  £i>r  the  Norman  cavalry  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  The  MSS.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
Statins,  and  others  give  us  representations  of  the  warriors  and 
arms  of  the  times  of  our  Edwards  and  Henrys,  of  Froissart  and 
Commines ;  we  have  now  before  our  eyes'  an  illumination  repre- 
senting part  of 

*  The  tale  of  Troy  divine,* 
in  which  cannon  are  planted  against  the  walls  of  llion,  and  sol- 
diers, armed  cap-^-pie  in  such  armour  as  Dr.  Meyrick  would 
assign  to  the  year  1450,  are  scaling  walls  which,  though  pierced 
for  cross-bows,  are  but  about  half  their  own  height,  whilst 
cavalry  are  advancing  to  gates  which,  though  machicollated  and 
portecoulissed,  do  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  warriors'  lances. 
£ren  the  Hebrew  MSS.  are  not  exempt  from  this  unfailing  cha- 
nicteristic.     We  have  seen  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  the 

*  It  ic  diflicult  to  say  with  tratb  of  any  Tolume  that  it  i«  unique;  we,  however, 
beliere  this  to  be  so,  except  a  rival  to  its  strange  mixture  of  styles  a(  art  exist  in  die 
dork  unfath^med  cares  of  Spanish  libraries.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museutn  from  the  Comte  de  Survilliers  (Joseph  Buonaparte),  for  whom,  whilst 
in  Spain,  it  was  not  improbabjhr  abstracted  from  the  Escunal  or  from  the  Archi- 
(piscopal  Library  of  Toledo.  There  is  none  like  it  in  any  collection  which  we  have 
seen,  nor  was  there,  before  in  the  British  Museum,  neither  is  there,  we  have  good  reason 
to  ibiiilr,  in  (he^  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi  at  Paris.  Only  one  other  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
work  is  known^  vli,  in  tlie  RoyaT  Library  of  Turin. 

Haggada,' 
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Hagfrada^  that  Rabbinical  office  for  the  first  two  evenings  at  tbe 
Passover,^^  in  which  is  embodied  the  legend  of  *  this  is  the  stick  which 
beat  the  dog,  which  bit  tlie  catj  which  ate  the  kid,  which  mi/ father 
bought  for  two-pence^'  accompanied  with  figures  in  Spanish  dresses 
of  the  artist's  time ; — and  a  roll  of  the  book  of  Esther^  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  which  Haman  and^  Mordecai  are  depicted 
as  Dutch  Jews  in  trunk  hose,  and  king:  Abasuerus  as  a  burgo- 
master with  his  gold  chain.  Sundrj  critics  have  espsitiated  with 
loftj  contempt  on  the  violation  of  all  rules  of  propriety  and  keep- 
ing by  these  early  illuminators.  There  is  no  defending  them 
against  the  charge — but  it  so  happens  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
them  alone,  for  most  of  the  great  painters  are  equally  obnoxious, 
to  it  We  need  only  walk  through  the  Louvre  or  our  own 
National  Gallery  to  observe  every  kind  of  extravagance ;  nor, 
to  apply  another  test»  does  the  most  outrageous  performance  of 
^y  JLUuminator  surpass  the  practical  absurdity  of  Garrick  play- 
ing Julius  Caesar  or  Macbeth  in  an  English  general's  uniform 
of  his  own  time,  or  (what  many  of  our  own  readers  have  witnessed) 
the  performance  of  Terence's  comedies  by  the  young  gentlemen 
of  Westminster  School  attired  as  modern  dandies  and  powdered 
lacqueys.  These  and  such  like  absurdities  we  do  not  now  com- 
mit ;  but  St.  PauVs  Cathedral  is  still  deformed  by  Dr.  Johnson — 
in  a  Roman  toga !  and  Westminster  Abbey  by  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire,  as  a  Roman  warrior,  with  an  inscription  as  offen- 
sive to  Christianity  and  right  feeling  as  the  monument  itself  is  to 
good  taste.  The  one  rule  to  which,  with  all  their  faults,  the  illumi- 
nators of  ancient  times  adhered  is  now  of  great  use  to  us  their  de- 
scendants, who  want  to  know  their  modes  of  life  in  all  their  tenses ; 
their  arms,  costumes,  architecture,  and  furniture  are  thus  become 
familiar  to  us.  The  costumes  of  the  middle  ages  are  new  well 
understood ;  and  Mr.  Albert  Wav,  we  doubt  not,  could  satisfac- 
torily inform  us  of  the  fashions  of  any  particular  period,  a  know- 
ledge which  often  serves  to  fix  the  epoch  of  a  work  of  art.  At 
Her  Majesty's  fancy  ball  last  year,  a  royal  duchess  appeared  as 
Anne  of  Bretagne,  in  costume  historicaUy  correct ;  the  Duchess 
of  A.  as  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
faithfully  copied  from  an  illumination  of— the  Queen  of  Sheba ! 
*— from  a  magnificent  Eiible  history  of  the  time ;  whilst  the  Mar- 
chioness of  E.  was  in  the  costume  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  copied,  aptly  enough,  from  one  of  the  Virtues,  as  bla- 
zoned in  gold  tissue  and  ermine,  among  the  illuminations  to 
Henry  VII.'s  copy  of  the  Poems  of  Charles  of  Orleans  (father  of 
Louis  XII.),  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt. 

To  give  a  full  account  of  the  rise  arid  progress  of  illuminated 
or  'iUttstiated'  MSS.  would  oblige  us  greatly  to  exceed  the  limits 

of 
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of  a  review,  but  we  cannot  altogether  pass  over  the  subjeci. 
Its  history  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  great  difficulties  will  attend 
the  composition,  as  regards  the  productions  of  the  earlier  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  The  extraordinarily  early  dates 
assigned  hy  some  writers  to  the  celebrated  MSS.  of  Virgil  and 
Terence,  in  the  Vatican,  are  altogether  conjectural,  aind  des- 
titute of  any  foundation  in  sound  criticism.  The  first  has  been 
referred  to  the  same  century  in  which  Virgil  lived,  the  other  to 
the  time  of  Constant ine  !  If  these  dates  be  true,  ought  we  any 
longer  io  doubt  that  St.  Mark's  Library  possesses,  as  it  once 
boasted  of  doing,  the  autograph  of  that  evangelist,  or  that  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  was  written  by  Thecla  in  the  time  of  St.  Paiil  ? 
The  late  amiable  and  accomplished  but  credulous  Mr.  Ottley  has 
published,  in  the  Archaeologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  art 
elaborate  dissertation  io  prove  that  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
containing  an  ^illustrated'  copy  of  Cicero's  version  of  Aratus,  is 
of  the  like  early  date.  We  have  known  Mr.  Ottley  discover  ves- 
tiges of  early  Komfui  art  in  the  illuminations  of  a  work  written  by 
Conveneyole  da  Prato,  the  tutor  of  Petrarch,  and  addressed  to 
Louis  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples !  ITiat  the  MSS.  which  we 
nave  named,  and  many  others  which  we  could  name,  are  of  great 
antiquity  is  true ;  but  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  is  impossible, 
without  better  criteria  than  we  now  possess,  to  assign  them,  as  i^ 
so  confidently  done  by  sciolists,  to  any  particular  century. 

In  our  own  country  the  arts  of  illumination  flourished  at  a  very 


copy  I 

the  Gospels  in  Latin,  written,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
)y  Eadiiith,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  who  died  a.d.  721,  and  illu- 
minated by  .^thelwald,  the  succeeding  bishop.  It  was  then 
clothed  in  a  binding  of  gold,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  by  Bilfrith, 
a  monk  of  the  same  establishment ;  and  a  Dano-Saxon  version 
was  interlined  by  a  priest  named  Aldred.  The  old  chronicler, 
Turgot,  or  Simon  of  Durham,  gravely  nairrates  how,  by  the  merits 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  of  those  who,  in  his  honour,  had  written  and 
adorned  the  book,  it  was  miraculously  preserved  when  the  Danes 
favaged  Lindisfarne.  Simoni  says,  '  Erat  enim  aurificii  arte  prce- 
cipuus.'  Its  golden  and  gemmed  binding  is  gone,  but  its  intrinsic 
beauty  is  presei^ed,  as  may  be  seen  by  Mr.  Shaw's  facsimile. 

MSS.  of  this  remote  date  are  rare ;  still  rarer  are  those  which 
^i  ^  approach  in  beauty  to  the  Durham  Book.  In  the  time 
of  Gbarlemagne  greater  -process  was  made,  and  the  art  of  writing 
in  gpld  became  mor6  practised.  The  CodeX  Aureus,  |br  which 
Lord  Treasurer  Harley  gave  500/.,  is  ot  this  time,  and  so  is  the 

volume 
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ToliHHe  weH 'known  as  the  '  Hours*  of  Charlemagne.  The  BiUe 
which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Alcnin  for  Charlemagne, 
and  which  was  purchased  for  the  National  Library  at  the  cost  of 
750/.,  is  more  probably  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald ;  fior  whom 
another  splendid  Bible,  now  in  the  Biblibth^que  dn  Roi>  is  believed 
to  have  been  written,  of  which  a  portion  is  in  the  Harleian  Library. 
In  this  rapid  sketch  we  cannot  particularise  many  things ;  we  shall 
name  only  a  few  of  sacred  subjects.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  Gospels  belonging  to  ^thelstan,  and  we  notice  of  the  same 
century  the  Menologium  in  the  Vatican,  with  illuminations  which 
have  been  engraved  under  the  ieaispices  of  Cardinal  Albani,  and 
the  Benedictional  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonriiire,  which 
was  written  for  S.  iEthelwold  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  which 
is  fully  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Gage  Rokewood  in  the  Archse- 
ologia.  These  are  worthy  of  comparison.  The  Psalter  of  St. 
Louis  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  TArsenal,  and  the  very  splendid 
Bible  of  the  Anti-Pope  Clement  VH.  (Robert  of  Geneva)  is  in 
the  Bibliotheque  du  Koi.  The  identical  copy  of  Guiar  des  Mou- 
lix's  version  of  Pierre  le  Mangeur's  Bibhcai  History,  which  was 
found  in  the  tent  of  John  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
IS  in  the  British  Museum,  aikl  also  the  copy  which  beloi^ed  to 
his  son  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  '  Hours  *  of  this  Duke  of  Berry 
are  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.    Sir  John  Tobiti,  of  Liverpool, 

rsesses  the  famous  '  Bedford  Missal,*  for  which  he  gave  1  lOOiL 
was  written  for  the  R^ent  Duke  of  Bedford,  brother  of 
Henry  V.  The  same  gentleman  also  purchased  for  500  guineas, 
at  Mr.  Hurd's  sale  in  1832,  the  Breviary  which  was  presented 
to  Isabella  of  Castille  by  Fernando  de  Kojas.*  The  beautiful 
Psalter  of  Henry  VI.  is  in  the  British  Museum;  and  that  which 
belonged  to  his  father-in-law,  Rene  of  Anjon,  and  is  said^  but  on 
what  appear  to  us  insufficient  grounds^  to  have  been  illuminated 
by  Rene  himself^  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  TArsenal  at  Paris. 

*  Amongst  itf  tnany  ornAmentf  thfi  MS.  contains  the  arms  c^  the  Rosas  or  Rojas 
family  («*,^«*  4ioife$4tf  eight  ray%,  mltirt  wU9^  tuurt),  with  the  inscription  (we  gnreitin 
full)  *  DominsB  Elicabeth»  Hisixuiiarum  et  Sicilise  regime  christiaiiissimaB  potentissim» 
semper  augnstce,  suprema  Dominas  soas  clementissimsB  Franciscus  de  Roias,  ejusdem 
majestatis  faumi)limu*  serms  ac  creatura,  optime  de  se  merita  hoc  breriarnini  ex 
obse^uio  obtulit.*  Dr.  Dibdin,  who  describes  this  Tolume  (Bibl.  Decameron,  L  pp. 
clxiiu-clxvir.),  mistakes  the  arms  of  Rojas  for  those  of  France  I— <  wherein  we  observe 
the  arms  of  France  quartered  on  a  blue  groand ' — and  reads,  or  rather  prints  the  latter 
part  of  the  inscription  thus :— <  H, . .  mariM. . . .  **  oftsffM*  gh/M.*  Dr.  Dibdin  fairly 
gave  up  the  interpretation.  Not  so  the  compiler  of  Mr.  Hurd's  Catalogue,  who  thinka 
*  it  may  safely  be  afBrmed  th^  cooreyed  a  compliment  to  Isabella's  patronage  of 
Columbus's  expedition.  King  Ferdinand  baring  refused  any  assistance,  Isabella  gene- 
rously supplied  thegreater  part  of  the  outfit   The  mutilated  words  /f. . . .  wtmrm 

furnish  the  key.  The  hiatus  may  pobably  be  filled  op  nearly  thus :— *H  [it]  [TVoisf] 
maria.  [«rj  [FO**  ^^  >*»  Hupofnm  Trammarmtt  •xpedUtmU  Fbuirid  t»  o6sMMe 
f^tOi  !  r    This  equals  Jonathan  Oldbuck's  A.D.L.L.  Jgrkola  Dkavit  LOmu  U/bems. 
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The  ^  Hours*  whicii.  belonged  to  Ren^,  and  afterwards  .to 
Henry  VII.,  are  in  ibis  country.  One  of  the  finest  volumes  of 
this  land,  the  *  Hoars '  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  is  in  the  Bib- 
liotheqne  du  Roi ;  its  exquisite  iUuminations  are  most  fBiithlessly 
and  coarsely  copied  in  Sommerard's  work.  Another,  certainly 
by  the  same  hand,  and  which  now  is  in  Mr.  Holford's  library, 
formerly  belonged  to  Christofero  Madruzzi,  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Trent,  who  is  believed  to  have  originated  the  memorable  council 
held  there.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  possesses  die  Missal  of 
Henry  VH.  The  Psalter  of  Henry  VHI.  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  'Hours'  of  Charles  V.  are  at  Vienna.  We 
might  extend  this  list  fifty-fold.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over 
the  Sherborne  Breviaiy^  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland at  Sion  House ;  the  Missal  (now  in  the  British  Museum) 
of  the  Croy  family,  that  family  so  familiarised  to  us  by  Walter 
Scott's  Isabelle-— a  volume  richly  aidomed  with  miniatures  and  with 
a  profusion  of  blanmTy  quite  sufficient  to  have  gratified  the  vanity 
of  Countess  Hameline ; — nor  two  beautiful  Missals  of  Italian  art 
belonging  to  the  Queen,  which  are  valuable  not  only  for  their 
intrinsic  merits,  but  also  as  tokens  of  gratitude  from  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts — the  Cardinal  of  York — to  King  George  IV. 

The  nanles  of  those  who  executed  the  beautiful  works  which 
we  have  mentioned,  'and  otheis  of  like  nature,  have  in  very  few 
instances  been  handed  down  to  .us.  We  have  already  mentioned 
Bisbc^  ^thelwald.  Oderisi  d' Agobbio,  and  Franco  of  Bologna, 
are  immortalized  by  Dante;*  of  Silvestro  degli  Angeli  little  more 
than  his  name  is  known.  Francesco  Veronese  and  Girolamo  dei 
Libri  are  known  only  by  the  beautiful  missal  which  they  adorned 
for  one  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Delia  Rovere  family;  and  we 
have  not  many  particulars'  of  the  life  of  Don  Giulio  Clovio,  who, 
although .  one  of  the  latest,  is  yet  confessedly  the  chief  amongst 
all  of  his  art.  One  testimony  to  his  celebrity  is  the  ready  attri- 
bution by  sciolists  of  any  manuscript,  having  any  pretensions  to 
beauty,  to  his  hand.  .  Asmall  vcdume,  which  the  Strawberry  Hill 
catalogfue  said  was  his  work,  produced  under  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer about  400/.  His  undoubted  works  are  few.  A  commentary 
on  St.  PauFs  Epistles,  which  he  adorned  for  Cardinal  Grrimani, 
is  in  the  museum  of  Sir  John  Soane.  Mr.  Grenville  possesses 
the  victories  of  Charles  V.,  painted  by  Clono  for  Philip  II.; 

*  '  O,  dia*  io  loi,  dod  tei  tu  Odarifi, 

L^onor  d'Agobbio,  e  Tonor  di  oueU*  arte 
Cbe  aUuminare  i  cbiaznata  in  Farisi  f 
■  Frate,  dW  egli,  phi  ridon  le  carte 
Che  peoelleggui  Franco  Bolognefe : 
L*oDort  d  tatto  oi  tuo,  e  mio  in  parte.' 

-Pioy.xi.79. 

and 
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and  a  missal  hy  his  hand  belongs  to  Mr.  Townley  of  Townley, 
the  he£^d  of  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  of  that  name.  It 
is  not  known  where  the  volume  which  he  painted  for  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  which  is  elaborately  described  in  William  Bonde's 
work,  exists  at  this  time,  if  indeed  it  be  existing.  The  splendid 
but  unfinished  genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  lately  added 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  the  National  Collection, 
has  been  by  some  persons  attributed  to  him,  but  there  is  more 
reason  to  believe  the  paintings  to  have  been  done,  at  least  in  part^ 
by  Simon  of  Bruges  for  the  Infant  Don  Fernando.  Our  readers 
may  judge  of  the  value  of  such  productions  by  the  fact  that  this 
g-ienealogy,  consisting  of  eleven  leaves,  is  thought  to  have  been 
cheaply  purchased  for  the  sum  of  600Z.  Mr.  Grenville's  Giulio 
Clovio  cost  him,  we  believe,  500  guineas. 

We  have  scarcely  space  to  mention  another  class  of  manuscripts : 
tlie  Venetian  Ducali,  or  codes  of  instructions  given  by  the  senate 
or  pregadj  in  the  name  of  the  Doge  to  those  nobles  who  were  de- 
puted to  preside  over  the  various  possessions  of  the  seignory. 
These  volumes  were  generally  adorned  in  a  manner  according  with 
the  rank  of  the  doge  and  the  patrician  governor.  Three  of  these 
ducali  were  brought  from  Italy  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  attributed 
by  him  to  Titian^  Tintoretto,  and  Battista  Gelotli  respectively. 
They  formed  part  of  his  Ubrary  sold  in  London  in  1815.  We 
know  not  who  now  possesses  them.  When  we  consider  the 
numerous  volumes  of  this  kind  which,  during  a  long  series  of 
years^  were  adorned  for  the  numerous  governors  of  the  numerous 
dependencies  of  the  Venetian  republic,  their  great  rarity  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  system  of  secrecy  observed  by  that 
government.  It  is  probable  that  these  volumes  were  restored  by 
the  various  podest^s  and  capitani  at  their  return  from  their  offices 
to  the  archives  of  the  seignory,  and  there  destroyed.  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  not  sold,  like  our  own  Exchequer  documents,  to  a 
fishmonger  by  the  ton  weight.  On  this  supposition  only  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  not  more  than  fifty,  between  the  years 
1360  and  1700,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  are  known  to  exist — ^yet 
the  state  archives  have  been  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  the  great 
families  have  been  ruined,  and  their  libraries  dispersed.  Count 
Daru  mentions  only  fifteen.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
twenty-eight,  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  (according  to  Daru  and 
Professor  Marsand)  thirteen,  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  six,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  one.  We  know  of  one  only  at  Cambridge,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  the  Bodleian  possesses  more  than  two  or  three. 

Before  noticing  the  more  modern  illustrations,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  one  mode  (and  that  but  litde  known  to  us 
modems)  of  conveying  information  by  pictorial  representations  on 

walls. 
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^alls.  We  cannot  undertake  to  particularise  all  these  niodes^  but 
they  well  deserve  a  more  enlarged  space  than  we  can  afford  to 
give  here.  We  will  allude  to  one  subject  only,  that  of  geo- 
graphy ;  to  the  painted  maps  described  by  Eumenius,*  the  Peu- 
tinger  Tabled  (which  we  know  only  by  a  comparatively  modern 
copy),  the  maps  in  the  king's  chamber  at  Westminster,  the  Here- 
ford map,  and  the  paintings  to  illustrate  the  voyages  of  the 
fratelli  Zeni  in  the  Sala  dello  Scudo  at  Venice.  This  taste, 
perhaps  the  necessity  for  its  indulgence,  has  gone  by :  we  do 
riot  expect  to  see  Parry's  voyages  or  Burnes's  travels  depicted  in 
Her  Majesty's  robing  room,  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  quite  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
origin  and  history  of  engraving,  or  to  discuss  the  priority  of  this 
or  that  woodcut,  or  the  relative  authority  or  credulity  of  Papillon, 
Heinecken,  or  Ottley.  With  regard  to  the  woodcuts  *  illustra- 
tive' of  the  History  of  Alexander,  and  said  by  Papillon  to  have 
been  executefl  in  the  year  1286  by  a  twin  brother  and  sister  of 
the  name  of  Cunio,  we  cannot  but  agree  (in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  urged  by  Ottley  and  Zani)  with  Heinecken  and  those  who 
believe  the  whole  to  be  a  fable.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Papillon  had  been  insane,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  it  an  im- 
pudent forgery.  li  is  certain,  however,  that  engravings  of  some 
sort,  or  illustrations,  were  not  merely  coeval  with  printing,  but 
even  preceded  it : — the  block  books,  as  thev  are  termed,  being 
amongst  the  first.  The  *  Biblia  P^auperum,  whose  every  leaf  ia 
now  worth  a  bank  note,  was  the  Pictorial  Bible  of  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  '  Speculum  Sacerdotum,'  which 
ptirported  to  be  d  help  to  '  paupereS  praedicatores,'  may  be  con- 
nd^ed  typical  of  '  Simeon's  Skeletons  of  Sermons/  intended  for 
<h6  Same  useful  purpose.  The  historjr  of  the  art  of  cutting  in 
wood  and  copper  has  its  interest — but  that  interest  is  not  general. 

It  is  equidly  foreign  to  onr  purpose,  and  far  beyond  tb^  limits 
<4  ^  review^  to  enumerate  the  individual  books  which  have  been 
put  forth  with  illustratbns  during  the  four  centuries  wherein  the 
arts  of  printing  and  engraving  have  flonrished  conjointly.  Neither 
are  the  various  epochs  of  improvement,  if  indeed  improvement 
there  be  to  any  great  extent,  so  marked  as  to  enable  us  to  point 
oat  to  our  readers  those  signs  or  instances  by  which  they  may  be 

*  Vid«at  pRBterea  in  illis  porticibut  jtiyentus  et  quo^idie  spcetet  orniiM  terras,  et 
«diieta  nariay  et  qnioqoid  invictiMxini  prineipes  urbiom,  gentiuch,  oaHonffm  tost 
pietste  rettitaimt,  ant  Tirtute  conftcimt,  ant  terroN  derinchuit.  Siquideui  iUio,  at 
tffK  vidittty  credo,  instriiendGB  puerHiiB  cauMi,  quo  manifestiat  oculis  disceraitur 
qam  difliciliiis  pereipiuntur  aaditu,  ODtaiiam  cam  Dominihos  sais  locorum  sitas,  spatitfi 
intcrTalla  xleKsripta  sunt,  qaicqaid  abiqae  flaminom  odtor,  et  conditdi^,  quacamque 
M  Utterom  flSuof  flectuiit^  qua  vel  ambitu  ohigit  orbeib  tel  impeta  irrampit  ocmdos.* 
^-Eunumi  uEdutntU  OraHo  fro  autauramlii  {toAoAt  Mmthms,  eap.  XI.  ed.  Amtttnii, 
loni.  L  p«  225. 

judged 
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judged  of.  Otir  chief  boast  may  be  the  great  faciUty  with  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  copies  are  produced  in  cases  where  a  few 
hundreds  only  in  the  earlier  times  were  either  made  or  needed. 
We  have  said  that  no  modem  printer  has  excelled  the  Mazarine 
Bible.  Has  any  woodcutter  excelled  Albert  Durer  ?  Have  any 
'Illustrations*  to  Dante  yet  appeared  which,  save  FIaxman*s 
outlines,  excel  those  by  Botticelli  or  Baldiai  in  the  Florence 
Dante  of  1481  ?  Yet  this  is  the  second  book  published  with  en- 
graving's. Caii  a  higher  tribul;^  have  been  paid  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  a  book  than  that,  from  their  great  beauty,  they  should  for 
a  long  time  and  by  many  writers  have  been  attributed  to  Raffaclle, 
and  that  this  opinion  can  be  refuted  only  by  the  fact  of  Raffaelle*s 
youth  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  published  ?  What  modern 
designer,  what  modem  engraver  but  would  feel  flattered  were 
such  work  his  own  ?  Yet  this  book — the  Hypnerotomachia  of 
PoliphilOt  by  Francesco  Colonna — was  published  in  1499,  when 
Raimelle  was  but  sixteen  yearif  of  age.*  If  profusion  be  a  test 
of  modem  excellence,  what  work  can  be  said  to  excel  the  'Perils 
and  adventures  of  the  famous  hero  and  knight  Tewrdannclhs,* 
printed  in  Nuremberg  in  1517?t  In  modern  '  illustrated  books* 
we  have  often  recognised  designs  and  engravings  as  having  come 
under  our  observation  before ;  having  appeared  on  the  table  as 
'pieces  de  resistance,*  wer  have  itiet  with  them  hashed  tip  in  an 
annual  or  in  some  rijacciamento,  peppered  highly  to  excite  the 
languid  appetite  of  the  cloy  fed  literaty  public.  '  Even  here,  ^ven 
in  the  abuse  of  art,  our  forefathers  excelled  us.  We  copy  even 
their  faults'.  Jonathan  Oldbuck  says, 
^  I  conceive  that  my  descent  from  that  painful  and  industrious  typo- 

,*  From  thif  we  mnal  except.  m9f9  and  cbartt^  wlufob  dowq;^  a.  fnrpritinfl^y  late 
period  remained  of  very  rude  ^d  inaccurate  design  and  execution.  Compare  any 
isolario  of  tb'e  Mediterranean  formed  in  the  eighttenth  century  with  that  'fine  specimen 
of  marine  surveying,  the  map  of  the  North  Sea,  published  by  the  Admbalty^  imder  the 
care  of  Capt  B«auforl>  from  the  sorveyeoC  the  )ameo()ed  Cap^  Hewitt^  finished  after 
liis  death  by  Capt.  Washingtim. 

f  This  work  is  an  allegorical  poem  on  the  maVriage  of  the  Emperor  Haximilian  I. 
(TtwrdoHftetht,  or  <  Noble  Thoughts  *)  with  the  Prineets  Bfaria  oi  Burgundy  (ErMfweA, 
or  *  Rich  in  Honour')':  it  is  dedicated  to  Charles  V.,  by  M^^ior  Pfintsi^  duiplain 
to  the  emperor,  who  declares  that  he  witnessed  all  the  marvellous  deeds  narrated,  and 
who  is  generally  believM  to  be  the  author,  though  some  writen  have  ascribed  it  to  (he 
emperorhimself.  The  volume  is  a  mott  ^leodid  specimen  of  the  art  of  printing, 
*par  rapport  aux  caractdres  ejxtraordioaires  avec  lesoueb  le.texte  y  est  imprimi; 
caract^res  om£s  de  traits  hardis  entrelac^  les  uus  dans  les  autres,  et  qui  figureut  d'une 
matii^  roerveilleuse  une  belle  ^criture  allemande.'  It  was  long  a  matter  of  question 
whether  the  work  were  pdoted  from  metal  types  or  from  wooden  blocks,  but  from 
accurate  collations  it  is  now  proved  that  types  were  used.  The  woodcuts  are  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  and  were  executed  by  Hans  Schaeufflein,  whose  iuitiab  (with  his 
rebus,  a  baker's  peel,  Scha't^/lem)  are  on  several  of  the  engravings.  Some  of  them  have 
been  attributed  to  Hans  Burgkmair,' the  pupil  and  friend  of  Albert  Duser.  Of  this 
magnificent  book  the  £arl  of  Ashbuinham,  the  ]&rl  SpeDoei^  and  the  Right  H0O.  T. 
Grenville,  and  some  oChen,  poiseas  copies  printed  on  vellum. 
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graplw  WolfrandXHdeabuck,*  who,  in  the  month  of  December,  1493, 
mider  the  patronage,  as  the  *'  Colophon"  tells  us,  of  Sebastian  Scheyter, 
and  Sebastian  Hammermaister,  accomplished  the  printing  of  the  *^  Great 
Chronicle"  of  Nuremberg— I  conceive,  I  say,  that  my  descent  from 
that  great  restorer  of  learning  is  more  creditable  to  me  iais  a  man  of 
letters  than  if  I  had  numbered  in  my  genealosy  all  the  brawling,  bullet- 
heitded,  iron-fisted,  old  Gothic  barons  since  the  days  of  Crentheminach- 
cryme — ^not  one  of  whom,  X  suppose,  could  write  his  own  name/ 

We  doubt  if  the  laird  of  Monkbarns  would  have  made  this  boasts 
had  our  leamol  friend  Mr.  Maitland*s  '  Papers  on  Sacred  Art  *t 
appeared.  He  would  have  been  startled  at  hearing  that  the  *  great 
restorer  of  learning/  from  whom  he  claimed  to  descend^  had  caused 
one  and  the  same  wood-cut  head  to  represent  in  succession  Hosea 
— Sadoch — Scipio  Africanus  the  younger — Antonio  de  Butrio^  a 
Bolognese  jurisconsult  of  the  fifteenth  century — ^and  Nicol6  Perotti, 
the  conclavist  of  Cardinal  Bessarion^  who  by  his  simplicity  lost  his 
master  the  popedom,  himself  a  cardinaVs  hat.  He  would  find 
one  set  of  features — literally  speaking,  one  block-head — used  for 
Zephaniah,  i£sop,  Philo  Judseus^  Aulus  Gellius,  Priscian,  and 
John  Wicliff — another  for  Hector,  Homer,  Mordecai,  Terence, 
Johannes  Scotus,  Francesco  Filelfo,  and  sundry  others — a  third 
for  Eli  the  priest,  Virgil  the  poet,  Arius  the  arch-heretic,  &c. 
But  books  with  far  higher  pretensions  than  the  '  Nuremberg  Chro- 
nicle •  were  illustrated  with  equal  fidelity.  In  '  Fox's  Martyrs,'  a 
book  having  the  odour  of  sanctity,  one  wood-cut  represents  eighteen 
persons  burned  by  sixes  at  Brentford,  Canterbury,  and  Colchester 
respectively,  and  serves  also  to  depict  seven  who  suffered  at  Smith- 
field.  The  portrait  of  Bishop  Farrer  answers  as  well  for  sundry 
persons  of  inferior  note.  The  question  whether  the  martyrologist's 
text  partake  or  not  of  this  system  of  repetition,  whether  the  same 
dialogue,  mutatis  mutandis,  occurs  more  than  once  or  twice,  forms 
no  part  of  oar  present  inquiry. 

We  know  of  more  modem  instances  of  this  conventional  por- 
traiture :  for  example,  see  Houbraken's  heads.  The  same  freak, 
or  rather  imposition^  has  been  practised  in  stone :  thus  a  statue  of 
John  So'bieski,  King  of  Poland,  trampling  on  a  Turk,  was  called 
a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  having  under  his  feet  the  usurper  Crom- 
well, and  was  erected  to  that  monarches  honour  by  Alderman  Sir 
Robert  Vyner,  Batt.  This  citizen-like  illustration  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Mansion-house.  The  late  Mr.  George  Chal- 
mers was  of  opinion  that  as  features,  the  length  or  shape  of  the 
nose  or  chin  or  mouth,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  or  eyes,  were 
'  ■  t  _  ■  .1 1     ...  ■  , . 

*  Amtony  Kobergtr  was  the  real  Sinnm  Pure. 

t  ^^  nncffrely  hope  that  tfaeae  p&pert,  like  thooe  on  *  The  Dark  A^ei/  will  a^ipear 
in  a  aeparate  form. 
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matters  capable  of  .being  described^  V>  they  wjere.c^ble  of 
being  depicted,  and  he  exemplified  his  belief  by  composing, 
synthetically,  a  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ! — We  will  not 
aiaiously  look  out  for  very  modern  instances  of  somewhat  similar 
deceptions ;  we  speak  with  a  tone  of  caution  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern.     It  is  not  likely  that  now,  as  ip  |fae  days  of  the 

*  Nuremberg  Chronicle,'  the  same  engraving  will  serve  to  repre- 
sent Anglia,  Troy,  Toulouse,  Pisa,  and  Ravenna;  but  we  have 
r^hauffe^ — mqy^  a4  nauseam. 

For  a  Ipng  time  ^e  ornament  pr  illustration^  of  printed  books 
were  chiefly  (we  are  far  from  thinking  or  saying,  entirely)  con- 
finisd  to  representations  of  actual  or  material  things,  such  as  per- 
sons or  places,  existing  cqr  purporting  to  exist.  The  more  imagina* 
tive  portion  of  illustrations  may,  we  think,  be  considered  to  arise 
from  a  taste  which  once  obtained  throughout  Europe — that  of 
Emblbms*  as  they  ivere  not  always  correctly  termed.  Few  com- 
paratively of  qur  readers  may  know  that  these  books  are  to  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds^  many  of  them  adorned  with  engravings 
^hicb>  both  as  regards  design  and  execution,  would  in  the  artistic 
slapg  of  the  present  day  be  called  '  Gems  of  Art.*  What  a  sen- 
sation would  now  be  made  were  a  work  advertised  'with  illustra- 
tiops  designed  by  II  Parmigiano,  and  engraved  by  Giulio  Bona- 
sone* — even  though  the  book  bore  the  somewhat  vague  title  of 

*  Symbolical  Qu^tiones  de  Universo  Genere !'  *  From  the  nature 
of  these  books*  their  amusing  tendency,  and  poasequent  frequent 
^estructicm  by  use,  often,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  hands  of 
cbildrei^  many  of  them  are  now  very  scarce.  They  form  a  curi- 
ous chapter  in  the  history  of  literature ;  and  we  ar«  surprised  that 
they  are  not  a  mpre  frequent  object  of  collection  by  bibliographers 
and  bibliQ-xnaiuacs.  They  have  their  use  too  in  personal  history. 
Most  individuals  of  note,  by  rank  or  merit,  had  their  emblem  or 
device,  or  imprese,  which  ser\'ed  them  often  in  lieu  of  a  name, 
still  oftener  in  heu  of  arms,  when,  u^  the  case  of  ignoble  birth, 
arms  could  not,  as  now,  be  '  found  lo  any  name,*  by  any  seal*- 
engr^ver.  In  England  we  had  several  writers  of  verses  to 
emblems.  Whitneys,  and  Withers  and  others  are  not  very 
generally  known ;  but  who  does  not  remember  '  Quarles*  Em- 
blems,* with  all  the  quips  and  quiddities,  and  withal — the  absur- 
dities— contained  therein  ?  Quarles  owed  a  vast  deal  to  the  Pxa 
Desideria  of  Herman  Hugo,  a  Jesuit,  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  its  class.  Other  subjects  than  religion  had  their  em- 
blems. Otho  Vaenius  put  forth  Emblemaia  fforatiana,  where 
Horace's  text  is  spiritualised  to  absurdity,  and  parva  sapientia  is 

*  See  Boecoe't  account  of  Achilleo  Bocchi,  in  his  Leo  X.,  cap.  xvii. 
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figured  as  a  baby:  Minerva,  armed  cap-q-pie,  and  bearii^  an  aegis 
and  spear  !  The  most  complete  collection  which  we  ever  saw  of 
these  books  of  emblems  was  that  formed  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  whilst  Marquess  of  Blandford,  and  living  at  White- 
nights.  That  collection  is  nojv  dispersed.  We  hope  some  day  to 
give  our  readers  a  separate  article  on  '  Emblems.* 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century*  some  few  editions  o.f 
a  few  books>  as  Milton,  Shakespeare,  the  'Spectator/  Scc.^ 
were  published,  having  each  a  few  plates  from  designs  by  such 
artists  as  Hayman  and  Wale,  and  others  unknown  to  fame,  and 
deserving  none.  They  havje  this  merit  in  common  with  the  old 
illuminators,  that  they  represent  faithfully  the  costumes  and  mari- 
ners of  the  times.  Once,  we  believe,  and  once  only,  Hogarth 
designed  a  merely  ornamental  or  imaginative  subject  for  a  volume. 
His  plates  to  *  Kirby's  Perspective '  are  real  illustrations.  In  th^ 
last  century,  too,  existed  a  taste  of  which  we  know  few  modern  in- 
stances, that  of  books  printed  entirely  from  intaglio  or  from  engraved 
plates.  Such  were  a  '  Horace/  by  Pyne,  and  a  '  Virgil,'  by  Jus- 
tice, now  only  met  with,  in  the  collections  of  the  curious:  th^p 
former  was  not  devoid  of  merit  in  its  illustrations.  A  Prayer  Book 
was  also  engraved  by  Sturt,  having  no  other  merit  than  that,  if  jt 
be  any,  which  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  execution.  Sturt  was  a 
painful  artist.    There  is  in  his  book  a  portrait  of  George  I.,  com- 

Posed  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Cree<l,  the  Decalogue,  and  sundry 
*salms.  He  has  also  reproduced  the  old  but  always  ludicrous 
error  of  the  '  beam '  4n  the  eye,  represented  as  a  log  of  woo^,  at 
the  least  six  feet  long !  In  the  last  century,  too,  some  books  wer^ 
published,  which  may  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  present 
day.  We  may  instance  the  '  Voyages  Pittoresques/  particularly  that 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  Saint  Non,  a  book  well  and  splendidly 
illustrated,  but  sadly  disfigured  by  immondices,^  most  needlessly  as 
well  as  offensively  introduced.  In  the  case  of  our  own  country  we 
may  instance  '  Cook's  Voyages,'  and  the  truly  magnificent  plates 
with  which,  by  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Government,  they  were 
enriched. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  a  great  change — a  marked 
improvement  over  the  Haymans  and  Wales,  et  id  genus  omne — 
took  place.  There  flourished  at  the  same  time  Bartolozzi  ^md 
Cipriani,  and — a  host  in  himself — the  late  Charles  Stothard,  R.A-., 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  no  books  had  plates  before 
this  time.  But  we  are  not  making  a  catalogue.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  we 
ever  saw  was  a  copy  of  the  first  etlition  of  Jeremy  Taylor^s  *  Life  of  Christ,'  with  « bril- 
liant impressions  in  the  first  state '  of  the  plates  engraved  by  Faithome* 

f  We  must  caution  all  parents  against  buying,  without  previous  examination,  aoy 
of  the  French  <  illustrated  *  editions,  even  of  their  standard  authors.  The  artists  appear 
to  wander  willingly  from  tiieir  subjects  in  order  to  seek  for  dirt.  Even  thoir  more 
•cientific  books  aie  not  free  from  this  p}ague-9pot 

a  truly 
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a  truly  Emlish  artist — one  to  whom  little  justice  is  done  in  this 
respect.  Even  his  industry  was  remarkable,  and  could  we  enu- 
merate the  plates  engraved  from  his  designs,  the  numbers  would, 
we  think,  astonish  our  readers.  Many  of  his  designs,  engraved  by 
the  elder  Heath  for  Harrison's  '  Novelist's  Maga^ne/  are  of 
great  beauty,  though  but  little  known.  This  magazine  is  a  work  of 
twenty-three  closely-printed  royal  octavo  volumes !  We  cannot 
pretend  to  recount  or  even  to  know  the  existence  of  all  the  books 
which  now  swarmed  with  illustrations.  Shakespeare  and  the 
'British  Classics'  (here  understood  to  mean  writings  originally 
ephemeral),  and  the  '  British  Poets '  and  the  *  British  Theatre,' 
were  all  published  in  an  ^  illustrated '  form  by  Bell,  and  Cooke, 
and  others,  we  believe,  of  whom  we  never  heard  nor  care  to  hear. 
The  editions,  however,  published  by  Sharpe  of  the  *  Classics'  and 
'  Poets,'  are  far  beyond  the  others  in  tastfe  and  beauty — nay,  we 
think  them  not  equalled  by  any  which  have  since  appeared.  The 
beauty  of  these  books  rendered  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  any 
artist  to  engage  in  similar  objects,  and  there  are  few  who  have  not 
fleshed  their  pencils  in  ^illustrations.'  The  greatest,  and  also 
the  most  industrious,  of  living  geniuses  in  art.  Turner,  has,  we 
believe,  allotted  a  space  of  every  day  for  many  years  past  to  the 
execution  of  small  drawings  for  the  '  illustration '  of  books.  He 
is  said  to  receive  25  guineas  for  the  smallest ;  but  the  booksellers 
often  get  more  than  that  price  for  the  drawing  from  a  collector, 
after  their  own  purpose  has  been  served. 

At  last  arose  the  rage  for  Annuals,  and  for  a  time  Art  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  Nonsense.  We  cannot  think  of  criticising 
the  Annuals — happily  they  are  nearly  extinct  Onb  million 
STERLING  has,  at  the  least  estimate,  been  wasted  on  their  produc- 
tion. Oh,  that  our  readers  could  see — as  we  have  seen — all  the 
Annuals  which,  from  the  rise  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  imbecile 
mania,  have  appeared — in  one  small  space  of,  perhaps,  8  feet  by 
6  feet — ^and  moralize  as  we  have  done  upon  the  public  taste  I 
That  taste  has  of  late  been  venting  itself  in  part  in  Art-unions, 
not  the  most  objectionable  of  safety-valves ;  but  this,  it  seems,  is 
now  closed  by  the  fiscal  hand  of  government.  We  wait  to  see  the 
next  direction  of  the  pictorial  energy.  ^ 

*  Illustration,'  as  now  used  by  booksellers  and  printsellers. 
Is  incapable  of  being  defined.  Every  engraving,  every  wood- 
cut, every  ornamented  letter,  however  meaningless,  however  ab- 
surd, is  an  illustration;  and  provided  such  things  are  rather 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  it  is  forth- 
with dubbed  '  an  illustrated  edition,'  and  the  public  are  good- 
natured  enough  to  buy  it.  Now  a  history  may  be  well  ^led 
illustrated  wheu;  as  in  the  case  of.  accurate  views  or  authentic 

portraits. 
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portraits,  the  pictured  I'epretetttatioii  coovejs  to  the  mind  a  mom 
clear  and  accurate  knowledge  than  anj  rerbal  description  could 
by  any  possibility  communicate — when  a  single  glance  of  the 
eye  will  at  once  impress  on  the  mind  that  accurate  idea  of  form 
which  it  is  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  obtain.  A  book  of 
natural  history  is  defective  in  one  of  its  main  objects  when  it 
wants .  such  illustrations.  It  appears  from  Pliny  (xxv.  2.  4) 
that  Greek  botanical  works  usually  had  the  plants  copied  on  the 
margin ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  his  own  book  had  similar  '  illus- 
tration* when  first  published.*  Were  the  rule  always  followed^ 
how  much  of  technical  phraseology^  compounded  of  a  vile  jargon^ 
partly  Greek,  partly  Latin,  partly  of  some  modern  language  with 
Latin  inflections  (in  fact  fnacaronic),  partly  derived  from  names  of 
nobodies  or  noodles,  would  be  spared,  and  how- much  more  accurate 
would  be  our  knowledge.  We  should  be  curious  to  see  the  best 
representation  made  by  the  most  learned  naturalist  from  the  most 
laboured  technical  description  of  an  object  which  he  had  never 
seen.  A  classic  or  ancient  author  of  any  kind  may  be  illustrated 
by  coins  or  figures  of  any  antiquities,  as  nearly  as  possible  con- 
temporary with  the  writer.  What  imaginary  figures  by  Prado 
or  Villalpandus  would  impress  us  so  strongly  as  the  representa- 
tions, no  doubt  drawn  from  the  actual  objects,  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus,  of  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem? 
We  altogether  except  against  the  mixture  of  the  real  with  the 
imaginary,  and  calling  the  latter  as  well  as  the  first, '  Illustrations 
of  the  Bible.*  Why  place  in  the  same  category  the  figures  on  the 
Arch  of  TituSji  the  views  of  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,-  the 
Jewish  coins — and  (as  in  the  '  Pictorial  Bible  *)  the  Death  of  Sisera 
after  N.  Poussin,  who  with  truly  French  taste  has  represented  the 
Canaanite  Captain  as  a  Koman  Centurion — ^the  *  repentance  of 
Israel/  after  Canova;  or  *  Prudence,-  after  Sir  Joshua  Rqmolds? 
All  Grayelot's,  and  Cochin's,  and  Boudard*s  Iconologies  might, 
with  eqiud  rights  have  been  introduced.  In  WestalPs  Illustra- 
tions to  the  Bible,  figures  may  be  seen,  the  exact  counterparts 
of  those  in  his  Illustrations  of  the '  Lady  of  the  Lake.*  Macklin's 
edition  of  the  Bible^  on  which  vast  sums  were  spent,  is  one 
mass  of  pictorial  absurdity^  unmingled  with  any  redeeming 
quality  of  truth  or  probability,  and  where  the  labour  of  the 
most  skilful  engravers  has  been  wasted  on  designs  unworthy  of 
their  talents.  The  'Family  Bible*  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  has  *  Illustrations,'  which  are  of  as  little 
use  as  those  in  Macklin's  edition,  and  which  excel  them  only 
in  being  copied  from    better  pictures  —  chiefly  by  the  ancient 

*  See  tb«  Bnglish  version  of  that  very  valuable  manual  of  lore,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  entwlamiug  tale,  the  <  Qallaf '  of  ProfeMor  Becker  (Loud.  1844),  p.  344. 
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Bnaftert  m  Aey  ate  oalldl.  W«  rather  doubl  their  Uncknc;  to 
jnromotft  Cfari«ti«n  Icnowiedg^.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  ascer-^ 
tain  wiiAi  troth  the  scope  of  a  picture :  thud  in  the  National 
Gallery  is  a  picture  hy  Ulaude  le  Lorrain>  described  as  '  Sinon 
brought  before  Priam;*  but  bow  it  could  be  supposed  to  Mllus^ 
trate'  the  lines^-^ 

'  £cce,  manus  jutenem  interea  post  terga  rerinctum 
Pastores  magno  ad  regem  damore  trahebant,' 
we  know  not.  The  '  pastores '  are  helmed  warriors !  the '  jurenis ' 
between  them  is  offering  water !  It  has  been  claimed,  and  justly, 
as  illustratire  rather  of  David,  at  the  cave  of  Adullam,  with  the 
three  mighty  men  '  who  brought  him  water  out  of  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem.' We  are  not  about  to  discuss  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  painting  subjects  from  Scripture,  nor  generally  the  errors — the 
flagrant  errors — committed  by  painters  of  such  subjects — nor  the 
merits  of  such  paintings,  old  or  new,  by  living  artists  or  by  the 
rreat  masters.  We  speak  only  as  to  the  impropriety  of  their 
ibtrodttction  as  illustrations,*  which,  if  the  term  mean  anything  as 
generally  used,  implies  something  which  tends  to  explain  or  throw 
light  tipon  the  text.  So  with  any  history :  what  light  is  thrown 
tipon  Hume's  text  by  the  magnificent  nonsenses  in  Bowyer*s 
edition  ?  a  book  as  superb  and  as  useless,  and  as  devoid  of  real 
beauty  as  Macklin's  Bible.  It  outrages  all  probability,  and  sets  at 
defiance  all  consistency  in  manners  and  costume.  The  ^  Pictorial 
History  of  England*  has  at  least  this  merit — we  say  this,  because 
we  nefver  have  read,  probably  never  shall  read,  the  work* — that 
it  gives  very  numerous,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate 
representations  of  persons,  and  things,  and  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  cuts  ate  real  illustrations  of  the  text.  In  bio- 
graphy how  much  is  the  interest  we  feel  enhanced  by  por- 
traits and  representatidns  of  places ;  but  even  here,  where  the 
opportunities  for  committing  absurdities  appear  to  be  so  few, 
what  instances  of  eVery  kind  do  we  not  meet  with?  We  have 
now  on  our  table  Clarke  and  M 'Arthur's  '  Life  of  Lord  Nelson/ 
a  book  published  with  every  advantage  of  patronage,  royal  and 
official.  We  pass  over  the  qi^estionable  taSte  shown  in  many  of 
the  plates,  and  we  will  give  the  words  of  the'  authors  themselves 
— Arcades  amho — in  explanation  of  the  allegory  which  faces  the 
title-page  of  the  first  volume.  The  design — alas !  for  the  Royal 
Academy — is  by  one  of  their  Presidents — Benjamin  West — we 
hope  the  'description*  was  not  also  contributed  by  him — 

*  The  leading  point  in  the  picture  represents  Victory  presenting  the 

*  We  hoM  read  the  same  pnblUher's  '  London ' — and  iu  it  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
intQieiting  reading,  ai  well  as  a  world  of  Ajiposite  wood-cuts.  It  is  a  capiul  <  |)arleur- 
vindow  book.* 
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detd  body  of  Nelson  to  Britannia  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  la 
received  from  the  arms  of  Neptune,  with  the  trident  of  hia  dominiona 
and  Nelson's  triumphant  flag.  Britannia  aits  in  shaded  gloom,  aa  e^i^^ 
pressiye  of  that  deep  regret  which  overwhelmed  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  loss  of  so  distinguished  a  character.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  pict 
ture  are  seen  the  concomitant  events  of  his  life.  The  Lioti,  undei* 
Britannia's  shield,  is  represented  fiercely  grasping  the  tablets  with  beaks 
of  ships,  on  which  are  inscribed  his  memorable  battles ;  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Union  are  preparing  the  mournful  sable  to  his 
memory.  At  a  distance  on  the  left  is  represented  the  *'  wreck  of  matter 
and  the  crash  of  worlds."  The  winged  boys  round  his  body  are  em- 
blematic that  the  influence  of  Nelson's  genius  still  exists;  other  figurative 
and  subordinate  parts  are  introduced  to  give  harmony  and  effect  to  the 
whole  composition.' 

Southey  truly  says,  'the  daisies  and  dandelions  of  eloquence 
are  strewed  here  with  profusion ;'  we  wish  that  we  had  room  for 
the  whole  of  his  comment.* 

For  books  of  Travels  of  course  the  proper  mode  of  illustration 
is  obvious.  We  do  not  wish  for  fanciful  embellishments — let  us 
have  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  real  reflectioii  of  what  the  traveller 
sees.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  excellent  perform- 
ances of  our  own  tinte  in  this  way.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Brockadott 
for  Italy  and  the  Alps — those  of  the  late  Lord  Monson  for  the 
south  of  France — and  those  of  Mr.  Roberts  for  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  occur  to  us  as  among  the  most  satisfactory ;  but  in 
these  cases  the  letter-press  is  trifling  in  relation  to  the  pij^ints.  What 
a  pity  that  the  beautiful  drawings  executed  by,  or  at  all  events 
under  the  inspection  of  Bruce  during  his  travels^  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Gumming  Bruce,  should 
never  have  been  engraved !  They  represent  many  splendid  ar* 
chitectural  remains  which  since  that  day  have  entirely  disappeared. 
In  illustrating  poetry  or  works  of  fiction^  tlie  artist  may  be  as 
imaginative  and  his  fancy  as  unbridled  as  the  poet's  own :  be  has' 
only  to  avoid  the  commission  of  solecisms  or  palpable  incongrui- 
ties.     Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  clearly  nn- 

*  Nelson  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  bis  illustrators :  the  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Guildhall  has  been  aptly  described  as  *a  woman  crying  over  a  bad 
sbill  ing ; '  that  i  n  St.  PauVs  is  somewhat  better,  but— that  in  Trafklgar  Square !  We  sup- 
pose that  it  is  intended  at  some  future  time  to  perform,  but  we  know  not  by  what  means, 
upon  the  d  war  flab  column  the  same  oneration  as  on  the  Penelope  frigate — to  cut  it  in 
half  and  to  insert  30  feet  of  additional  length  in  order  that  its  proportions  may  be  just. 
Even  the  armorial  bearings  granted  to  his  femily  in  illustration  of  his  serriees  might  be 
suppoeed  to  bave  been  designed  by  West  and  blazoned  by  Clarke  and  Bf*Axtbur. 
Read and  honour  duly  the  Heralds'  College  of  1805 ! — 

*  Or  a  cross  paloncc  sable  surmounted  by  a  bend  gules,  thereon  another'  bend  en- 
grailed or,  charged  with  three  hand  grenades  sable,  fired  proper;  over  all  a  iess  wavy 
azure  inscribed  with  the  word  "  Trafalgar ''  in  letters  of  gold;  a  chief  (of  aiugmentation) 
wavy'argent,  thereon  waves  of  the  sea,  from  which  issuant  in  the  centre  a  palm-tree 
between  a  disabled  ship  on  the  dexter,  and  a  ruinous  battery  on  the  simster,  all  proper  I !' 
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derstand  his  author.  Were  we  iHnatured,  we  could  ik>int  out 
many  ludicrous  instances  arising  from  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  a  passage ;  one  shall  suffice  by  way  of  caution.  We 
have  before  us  Gray's  Elegy^  and  the  first  line  of  the  epitaph  at 
the  end^ 

*  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth/ 
is  illustrated  by  the  figure  of  a  gentleman  in  full  dress  black  lying 
— Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  fashion — (or,  as  Partridge  would 

say, '  patulse  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi/)  and  literally 

'  resting  his  head'  upon  a  sod  of  turf  for  a  pillow ! 

Sundry  new  books  of  this  class  are  very  beautiful,  abounding 
in  engravings  on  copper  and  steel  and  wood^  and  in  some  in-f 
stances  printed  in  colours.  Mr,  Owen  Jones's  exquisite  Arabesques 
from  the  Alhambra  formed  appropriate  ornaments  for  a  book 
of  Spanish  Ballads;  but  we  have  since  seen  the  same  sort  of 
illustrations  embroidering  pages  for  which  cartouches  from  the 
tombs  of  Memphis  would  have  been  quite  as  suitable.  We  daily 
witness  abominations  of  this  sort,  and  we  would  earnestly  press 
upon  artists  the  necessity  of  preserving  congruiiy,  of  using  a  fit 
thing  at  a  fit  time  for  a  fit  object,  and  not  to  consider  that  the 
merely  positive  beauty  of  anything  renders  its  introduction  always 
desirable.  Its  relative  beauty  must  be  also  considered.  We 
would  have  them  avoid  such  errors  as  architects,  for  instance,  have 
committed  in  putting,  as  in  Regent-street,  the  cboragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  as  the  steeple  of  a  church,  or  in  St  Pancras, 
the  Erectheium  as  a  vestry-room,  or  in  the  '  City '  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  at  Tlvoli  to  round  the  corner  of  the  Bank.  The  works  rf 
Moore  have  received,  as  they  deserve,  great  variety  of  illustration, 
chiefly,  and  as  necessarily  arising  from  the  nature  of  his  writings, 
imaginative.  The  scenes  as  well  as  the  persons  and  machinery  of 
'  Lalla  Rookh'  and  the  <  Loves  of  the  Angels '  are  imaginary,  and 
the  artist  may  indulge  his  fancy  to  the  utmost  in  the  creation  of 
ideal  beauty  without  fear  of  transgression,  save  in  departing  from 
the  words  that  burn  in  Moore.  Rogers,  gifted  with  exquisite 
taste  in  art  as  in  ])oetry,  has  had  the  singular  felicity  of  will  and 
power  to  choose  the  illustrations  to  his  own  poems.  They  are  too 
well  known  and  valued  to  want  commendation  from  us.  Byron 
and  Scott  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  give  ample  scope  both  for 
real  and  ideal  illustration,  and  the  opportunity  has  not  been  lost. 
We  do  not  speak  of  all  the  portraits  of  all  the  lanthes  and  all  the 
Die  Vemons,  beautiful  as  many  of  the  personifications  of  Byron 
and  Scott's  heroines  are,  any  more  than  we  do  of  all  the  Hamlets 
and  Ophelias,  all  the  Tom  Joneses  and  Sophias.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible to  read  B^Ton  without  wishing  to  see  the  scenes  he  describes  ? 
and  if  that  wish  be  strong  in  our  minds  with  regard  to  Byron, 

whose 
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whose  interests  lie  abroad — in  fact  are  foreign — ^how  far  stronger 
is  it  in  the  case  of  Scott^  whose  thoughts,  and  words,  and  scenes 
come  home  to  ourselves — ^to  England— to  Scotland ;  and  in  Scott 
it  is  not  poetry  only  but  prose  also  which  enchants ;  we  wish  to 
see  before  us  not  only  where 

* ^huge  Ben  Venue 

Down  to  the  lake  his  masses  threw ;' 
not  only  where 

'  The  swan  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double— swan  and  shadow* — 
but  also  Bothwell  Brig,  where  stem  Balfour  of  Burley  fought, 
Lochleven  where  Mary  was  confined,  and  Preston  Pans  where 
Colonel  Gardiner  was  killed.  It  is  this  minute  illustration,  this 
transporting  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  locality  of  the  scene  that 
interests  us,  which  miakes  us  value  as  we  do  the  Abbotsford  edi- 
tion of  Scott  It  is  no  fancy  when  we.  say  that  we  understand  him 
better  in  this  edition,  as  the  cuts — in  general — we  regret  to  say 
not  uniformly — do  really  illustrate  the  text.  How  is  it  that  a 
representation  of  the  locality  of  the  scenes  of  Shakespeare"'  does 
not  in  general  so  much  interest  us  ?  Is  it  because,  when  reading 
*  Romea  and  Juliet,'  we  are  satisfied  (let  some  biographers  dream 
and  say  as  they  please)  that  Verona  was  as  little  known  to  him 
as  'Sarra  in  the  londe  of  Tartaric'  was  to  Chaucer?  It  has 
been  attempted  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  '  Tempest'  at  Lampedusa. 
Would  it  help  us  in  any  way  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  percep- 
tion of  the  poet's  meaning,  or  quicken  our  own  imagination,  if 
we  gazed  on  the  best  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  island  ?  Does 
Savorgnano's  account  of  Cyprus  in  1569-74,  the  time  when 
Othello  is  feigned  to  have  been  there,  help  us  in  any  deme  to 
understand  Shakespeare,  or  does  it  in  any  way  interest  us  r  We 
feel  differently  respecting  Heme's  oak,  and  the  Cliff  at  Dover. 

Even  new  novels  now-a-days  come  out  with  their  '  illustrations ' 
— and  the  prints  are  in  some  cases  much  more  meritorious  than 
the  text.  We  do  not  allude,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Dickens  (though 
some  of  his  works  have  been  very  lucky  in  the  adjuncts)— nor  to 
those  lively  Irish  drolleries  (cleverly  illustrated  as  they  are)  of 
«  Charley  O'Malley,'  'Tom  Burke  of  Ours,'  &c.  &c. 

Fiye  lustres  since  and  a  book,  Smith's  '  Antiquities  of  West- 
minster,' was  advertised  as  possessing  (apparently  its  greatest 
merit  then)  '  the  stone  plate,'  a  solitary  specimen  of  lithography. 

'  *  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  ofiectatioa  of  writing  '  Shakspere  *  is  subsiding  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  arose  groundless] y.  'Sbakspeare*  was  bod  enough.  Mr.  Charles 
Koignt  must  forgive  us — we  think  as  highly  as  ever  of  much  that  he  has  done  for  our 
great  poet;  and  wish  him  all  success  in  the  very  useful  *  Concordance,'  of  which  two 
Mmnhen  h^ve  reached  us.  It  seems  done,  on  a  most  judicious  plan,  and  with  ex- 
cmpltfjcare. 

Need 
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Need  we  say  to  what  an  extent  lithography  U  carried  now  ?  To 
what  perfection  it  is  brought  is  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the 
etckinffM  of  Otto  Speckler's  designs  to  the  German  edition  of 
'  Pufis  in  Boots/  and  the  lithographed  drawings  in  the  English 
edition.  We  have  now  before  us  perhaps  the  only  specimen  of 
photography,  strictly  speaking,  which  exists ;  a  bank  note  engraved 
by  the  action  of  light  upon  metal>  and  printed  in  our  presence 
by  the  common  process.  Five  lustres  more,  and  in  what  terms 
may  this  specimen  be  mentioned?  It  opens  a  sUrange  \ision! 
Coloured  and  decorative  printing,  which  we  remember  as  existing 
only  in  the  comparatively  rude  specimens  ^iven  in  Savage's  work, 
is  now  brought  to  great  excellence  and  is  common.  We  have 
seen  some  specimens  of  a  proposed  work  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  on 
illuminated  manuscripts,  which  have  surprised  us  by  the  accuracy 
of  their  execution  and  the  effect  obtained  by  merely  mechamcal 
ineans. 

Illustration  is  now  about  to  be  practised  on  a  gigantic,  at 
least  upon  a  national,  scale.  We  are  to  have  n,  pictorial  history  of 
England  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  In  the  name 
of  iSl  the  unities  we  hope  and  trust  that  no  gross  anachronisms,  no 
real  absurdities,  may  be  perpetrated  in  fresco  by  any  youth  of 
twenty-two,  or  of  the  maturer  age  of  forty-two,  or  of  the  too  ripe 
age  of  sixty-two.  Let  us  at  the  least  avoid  the  errors  of  the  French 
Versailles.*  Let  us  not  represent  the  '  naked  Picts '  in  '  painted 
vests.*  In  the  very  proper,  most  proper,  wish  to  obtain  excellence 
in  art,  let  us  not  shock  common  sense.  We  know  that  we  are  not 
likely  again  to  be  presented  with  ceiling.s  and  walls 

*  Wha^  sprawl  the  gods  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre  ;* 
but  we  are  naturally  fearful  that  excellence  of  design  or  rich- 
ness and  depth  of  colour  may  be  allowed  to  cover  defects.     We 
have,  however,  great  confidence  in  some  of  the  commissibn. 

Some  filrf,  or  sixty,  or  seventy  years  since,  an  offer  was  made 
by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  (we  are  not  sure  whether 
in  their  corporate  capacity  or  as  individuals)  to  paint  or  illustrate 
the  inside  of  St.  Paullst  Cathedral  .f  The  offisr  was  declined, 
but  we  know  not  with  certainty  upon  what  grdunds.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  Jean  Gerson,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,  had  good 
reason  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  ridiculous  pictures  into 
diurches ;  but  still  they  existed  in  numbers,  and  of  such  a  nature  as^ 
perhaps,  to  wa/rrant  the  Genevese  reformers  in  going  to  extremes> 
in  wishing  Ae  destruction  of  the  good  or  harmless — in  fact  of  all-^ 

in  brdet*  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  positively  bad.     The 

.  1  ■      ,  .,.,«. ,  ■  ■ .  .1  I ,      hi -   .  ■■■■■■ » ■- , 

*  8*e  *Qaarterly  R«rieir/  vol.  Ixi.  p.  1. 

f  The  inside  of  the  dome  was  naint^  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  is  now  in  a  sad 
slate  of  dilapidation*  His  original  sketches  ate  still  pieserved^  and  might,  if  neoeisarf  ^ 
be  used  in  the  restoration  of  the  paintings. 
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Couxicil  of  Trent  made  one  good  regulation  on  tbe  subject-^tbe 
bishops  were  charged  with  the  responsibilitj — ^  Tanta  circa  haac 
diligentia  et  cora  ab  episcopis  adhibeatur  ut  nihil  inordinatum, 
aut  praepostere  et  tumultuarie  accommodatum,  nihil  profanum, 
nihilque  inhonestum  appareat ;  cum  domum  Dei  deceat  sanctitudo. 
Haac  ut  fidelius  observentur,  statuit  sancta  Sjnodus  nemini  licere 
uUo  in  loco  vel  ecclesia,  etiam  quo  modo  libet  exempta,  uUam  in* 
solitam  ponere  vel  pcHiendam  curare  imaginem,  nisi  ab  Episcopo 
approbata  fuerit.'*  We  wish  that  this  rule  had  been  so  far  car- 
ried into  effect^  even  in  tbe  English  Church,  that  no  statue  nor 
monument,  even  although  ordered  and  a{^roved  and  paid  for  bj 
parliament,  sbovild  have  been  introduced,  as  from  the  nature  of 
some  we  presume  they  must  have  been,  into  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, without  the  sanction  of  the  bishop.  We  cannot  avoid  the 
expressioQ  of  our  wish  that  they  might  be  transferred  as  so 
nany  '  Illustrations '  to  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  unques« 
tiooably  the  fitter  receptacle  for  monuments  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  man,  for  such  undoubtedly  tavl  properly,  in  their  nature, 
they  are.  One  more  instance  of  '  Illustration,'  and  we  close  this 
niper>  A  short  year  since  and  a  church,  we  will  not  name  its 
locality,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  re-opened.  Some 
stained  windows  bad  been  added.  The  circular  of  the  vicar 
stated,  tbat  'the  eastern  window  of  .this  church,  now  completed 
with  stained  glass,  is  designed  to  iUuftrate  the  service  for  Trinity 
Sfinday.  The  centre  opening  has  reference  principally  to  the 
Lessoms,  the  side  openings  to  the  Gospel  aixl  Epistle.'  The 
can<ni  of  the  Tridentine  Council  might  have  been  useful  here* 
These  are  not  the  '  Illustrations '  we  want. 


I 


Art.  VII. — Mdtria  Sekumdler  die  Semstein-hexe,  der  mUra- 
'  santtste  alier  Usher  bekanntenllesfenprocesse,  herau^ffeffebm  von 
W.  MeinhoW,  Doctor  der  Theologife,  und  Pfarrer.^ — (Maria 
S6htoeidkr,  the  Amber  Witeh :  the  maet  interesting  Triai  fsr 
WiteJicraft  yet  known.  Edited  by  W.  Meinfaold,  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  Parish  Priest.)     Berlin,  1843. 

F  this  little  work  be  genuine^  it  is  undoubtedly,  as  it  announces 
itself,  the  most  interesting,of  all  those  strange  trials  for  witch- 
craft, 80  absorbing,  and  sometimes  so  inef  plicable,  which  occur  at  a 
certain  period  in  aln\ost  every  country  in  Europe ;  if  it  be  a  fiction, 
it  is  worthy,  we  cfm  give  no  higher  praise,  of  De  Foe.  Tte  editor, 
as  ve  understand,  is  or  was  tbe  pastor  of  Coserow,  in  Usedom,  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Ppmerania,  separated  from  the  mainland  by 

•  #  Ses8.  xxr.  Bectetum  de  iuTOcatione,  Teneratione^  et  rel^quHs  SaDetoram  et  gaorif ' 
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a  channel  of  no  great  width.  Dr.  Meinhold  professes  to  have  found 
the  mapuscript  in  a  manner  by  no  means  improbable,  yet  rather 
too  like  that  which  the  author  of  Waverley,  as  well  as  many  others 
of  inferior  name,  have  been  so  fond  of  playing  oif  upon  us.  It  was 
brought  to  him  by  his  sexton  (Kuster)  out  of  a  niche  or  closet  in 
the  churchy  where  it  had  long  lain  hid  among  a  heap  of  old  bynm- 
books  and  useless  parish  accounts.  The  sexton  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  tearing  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  it  whenever  the  pastor,  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  wanted  a  piece  of  loose  paper.  But  even  in 
the  account  of  the  discovery  there  is  a  quiet  circumstantiality  so 
like  truth  as  almost  to  lull  the  suspicions  arising  out  of  our  fami- 
liarity with  these  common  artifices.  '  I  thought  at  first,*  says  the 
editor,  '  to  throw  the  story  of  my  Amber  Witch  into  the  form  of  a 
novel ;  but  luckily  I  soon  said  to  myself.  Why  should  I  do  so  ? 
Is  not  the  history  itself  more  interesting  than  any  novel  can  be?' 

The  worthy  pastor  has  judged  wisely.  We  have  read  nothing 
for  a  long  time  in  fiction  or  in  history  which  has  so  completely 
riveted  and  absorbed  our  interest  as  this  little  volume  of  about 
300  pages.  Though  the  language  in  which  it  is  writteni  the  low 
German  of  Pomerania,  mingled,  as  our  editor  informs  us>  with 
some  idioms  of  Swabia  (from  whence  he  supposes  his  predecessor, 
pastor  Schweidler^  to  have  originally  come),  embarrassed  us  cxm- 
siderably — it  was  impossible  to  lay  the  book  down.  We  oould 
scarcely  pause  to  look  out  the  meaning  of  uncommon  or  prorincial 
words.  ^  Nor  was  it  the  mere  curiosity  to  know  the  end,  which  in 
our  younger  days  held  us  breathless  over  volume  after  volume  of 
indiflferent  romance,  but  which  we  have  now  lost  fimn  the  fatal 
certainty  of  conjecture  acquired  by  our  confirmed  and  insatiate 
bad  habit  of  novel-reading.  This  unerring  divination  enabled  us 
to  see  the  catastrophe  of  some  of  the  Waverley  novels,  even,  it 
might  seem,  before  the  author  had  settled  it  himself;  and  makes 
us  bear  with  patience  the  month  that  elapses  between  the  sepa- 
i|ite  numbers  of  Dickens ;  howbeit  that  gentleman  so  far  abuses 
his  privilege  as  to  leave  us  in  the  middUe  of  a  murder.  That 
prophetic  tagt,  which  in  ordinary  cases  discerns  at  once  the  parent- 
age of  all  ambiguous  children,  assorts  the  couples  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  we  had  heard  their  banns  published,  and  brii^s 
home  his  crimes  to  the  villain  of  the  romance  with  a  fine  dex- 
terity, which  might  move  the  envy  of  Vidocq  himself,  is  certainly 
kept  in  rare  suspense  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  '  Amber  Witch,' 
But  this  is  far  from  its  greatest  attraction ;  it  is  rather  Uie  ap- 
parent genuineness,  to  which  at  times  we  have  been  tempted  to 
pledge  ourselves,  the  singular  truth  and  reality  of  the  whcJe 
detail,  the  absolute  life-like  nature  of  every  circumstance,  of 
evpry  action  and  every  word,  the  succession  of  minute,  qmet, 
Ufllaboiired  touches,  with  the  exquisite  homely  beauty  of  the 
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leading  characters,  the  Pastor  and  his  daughter,  their  pie^,  their 
eharity,  their  affection,  their  virtue  so  quaintly  blended  with 
their  weaknesses  and  superstitions.  — All  this  is  the  unrivalled 
charm  throughout  this  little  book,  incommimicable,  we  fear,  in 
any  translation — ^we  are  quite  sure  in  any  brief  abstract  we  may 
be  enabled  to  give  in  our  journal.  Who  could  translate  it  r 
Scarcely  even  Mrs.  Austin.  The  somewhat  antiquated  and  pro- 
vincial language,  with  its  odd  pedantic  scraps  of  Latin,  is  a  part 
of  its  truth  and  actuality,  and  could  hardly  be  preserved  by  a 
translator,  unless  by  unconmion  care  and  felicity,  without  harsh- 
ness and  affectation. 

The  Pastor  himself,  good  old  Abraham  Schweidler,  reminds 
us  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  a  touch,  it  may  be,  of  his 
namesake  the  worthy  Mr.  Adams,  and  perhaps  of  Manzoni*s  Don 
Abbondio — but  his  life  is  cast  in  much  ruder  times,  and  in  a  much 
simpler  state  of  society.  The  daughter  strikes  us  as  perfectly 
original ;  we  must  not  anticipate  the  developement  of  her  charac- 
ter, which  will  appear  in  our  brief  outline  of  the  story,  but  we 
know  scarcely  any  maid^i  in  history  or  romance  at  once  so  ideally 
beautiful,  yet  so  completely  akin  to  our  conunon  sympathies;  at 
once  so  admirable  in  all  h^  trials,  yet  so  mere  a  village  girl,  with 
a  girlish  love  of  fine  clothes,  a  sort  of  pretty  pedantry  charac- 
teristic of  the  times,  and  a  heart  ready  to  yield  itself  up  unre- 
strained to  a  virtuous  passion. 

t  But,  as  we  hinted  above,  the  whole  cast  of  the  story,  be  it  real 
or  imaginary,  is  more  like  De  Foe ;  though  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes this  likeness,  whence  the  peculiar  truthfulness  which  they 
possess  in  common,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define.  As  in  De  Foe,  every 
person  is  an  actual  individual,  every  place  an  actual  place.  There 
IS  not  an  abstract  personage,  not  a  mute,  or  a  man  merely  desig- 
nated by  his  trade,  occupation,  or  office.  Everybody  is  introduced 
by  name,  and  though  we  never  heard  the  name  before,  we  seem 
almost  to  recognise  an  old  acquaintance,  so  completely  and  instan- 
taneously do  his  words  and  actions  let  us  know  sdl  about  him.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  not  merely  of  his  existence,  but  of  his 
being  that  one  individual.  The  beadle  is  not  merely  the  real 
beadle  of  Coserow,  but  Jacob  Knake  and  no  one  else.  The  Pastor 
Benzenzis  is  like  old  Abraham  Schweidler,  yet  not  old  Abra- 
ham. So  likewise  there  is  no  description  of  places,  yet  we  have 
every  locality  with  all  its  minute  particulars  at  once  before  us. 
If  there  be  a  part  of  the  world  of  which  we  were  utterly  ignorant, 
it  is  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  yet  just  as  we  know  more  about  old 
London  from  De  Foe's  *  History  of  the  Plague,'  and  of  low 
London  life  from  his  '  Colonel  Jack/  than  from  pages  of  anti- 
quarian lore,  so  from  this  little  book,  in  which  there  is  not  a  line 
of  description,  we  think  we  know  the  Streckelberg,  the  way  to  it, 
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its  juiiip6r-biithefl>  its  caverns,  and  its  »e^*sliore,  certainly  £ar 
better  than  if  we  bad  studied  the  best  geographical  treatise  or 
local  guide.    This  book  has  no  '  illustrations ' — and  it  needs  none. 

It  is  time*  however,  to  come  to  our  story.  The  scene  lies  in 
the  island  of  Usedom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
This  was  the  period  in  which  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  most 
profound  snd  undoubting.  Horst  indeed  in  that  strange  com- 
pilation, his  '  Zauber  Bibliothek/  says  '  that  from  about  1610  to 
1660,  in  the  German  Protestant  countries,  chiefly  in  the  smaller 
states*  the  free  cities,  and  the  towns  and  villages  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  military  orders,  and  the  co- hereditary  dis- 
iricts  (ganerblichen  ortschaften),  the  greatest  number  of  witches 
were  burned.  This  was  the  case  at  the  same  time  in  the  German 
Catholic  provinces.  It  was  as  if  the  two  churches,  at  this  period 
of  the.  highest  excitement,  in  the  midst  of  the  unspeakable  mi- 
series of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  rivalled  each  other  in  holy  zeal 
against  the  Devil  and  his  sworn  adherents  the  poor  witches.'-—* 
vol.  ii.  p.  149.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Metnhold  is  in  the  right 
that  in  Germany  at  least  the  Protestant  were  worse  in  this  respect 
than  the  Catholic  districts,  as  if  the  people  sought  to  compensate 
to  themselves  for  the  superstitions  whidi  they  had  abandoned,  and 
the  indelible  love  of  persecution  which  clung  to  their  yet  unen-» 
lightened  hesrts,  by  dieir  more  undoubting  faith  in  these  monstrous 
inventions,  and  by  burning  miserable  old  women  by  hundreds. 
NotUng  seems  more  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this  book, 
or  better  imagined,  if  it  be  a  fiction,  than  the  unbounded  and 
imhesitating  faith  of  the  whole  conmfiunity  as  to  the  actual  power 
of  witches,  their  formal  compact,  and  tlieir  intimate  intercourse 
with  tbe  Evil  One.  The  only  question,  as  we  shall  soon  see»  be- 
tween  the  Pastor  and  his  daughter,  and  some  of  their  enemies, 
is  who  was  the  witch,  and  who  therefore  ought  to  be  burned. 

The  story,  it  must  be  understood,  is  told  by  Abraham  Schweid- 
}er,  the  Lutheran  pastor  of  Coserow ;  the  date,  early  in  the  thirty 
years*  war.  Some  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  had  been 
lorn  out,  but  luckily  the  tale  commences  just  at  the  moment 
which  makes  us  immediately  acquainted  with  the  most  important 
personages.  The  parish  has  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a  troop 
of  imperial  soldiers,  who,  with  the  wanton  barbarity  usual  in 
those  cruel  wars^  wasted  and  destroyed  everything.  *  Trunks^ 
drawers,  cupboards,  were  all  knocked  about  and  broken  to  pieces; 
my  surplice  (priesterhemd)  was  torn;  so  that  I  was  in  the  greatest 
misery  and  tribulation.'  The  pastor  had  happily  concealed  his  little 
daughter  (mein  armes  Tocfaterlein)  from  these  lawless  raffiaiis, 
who,  if  an  elderly  cornet  hod  not  interfered,  were  disposed  to  insult 
even  Use  the  maid,  though  she  was  above  50  years  old  :— 

*  I  thanked,  therefore,  my  Maker,  when  these  wild  guests  were  off; 
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that  I  hud  saved  nj  child  from  thmr  clutohee,  althcmgh  not  the  least 
dust  of  fiour,  nor  the  smallest  grain  of  corn,  nor  a  little  morsel  of  meat  of 
a  finger's  length  was  left ;  and  I  knew  not  how  I  should  find  food  enough 
to  keep  myself  and  my  poor  child  alive*  Item  thanked  I  God  that  I 
had  hidden  the  vasa  sacra^  which,  with  my  two  churchwardens  [Fiir- 
steher] — Henry  Seden  and  Claus  Balken  of  Usteritz — rl  had  buried 
in  the  church  in  front  of  the  altar,  consigning  them  to  God's  care.  But, 
as  aforesaid,  suffering  bitter  hunger,  so  wrote  I  to  his  worship  [Se 
Grestrengen]  the  justice,  properly  the  lord  Governor  of  the  district  [den 
Herhn  Amtshaupfmah],*  Wittich  von  Appelmann  of  Pudgla,  that  for 
(he  sake  of  God  and  his  holy  gospel,  he  would  in  such  my  heavy  need  and 
distress,  let  me  have  what  his  Highness's  grace,  Philippus  Julius,  had 
awarded  me  out  of  the  prteetanda  of  the  Convent  of  Pudgla,  to  wit,  30 
bashels  of  barley  and  25  marks  of  silver,  which  his  worship  had  to  this 
time  never  paid.  For  he  was  a  hard  and  inhuman  man,  inasmuch  as  he 
despised  the  Holy  Gospel  and  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  openly  and 
without  tshame  made  a  mock  at  the  servants  of  God, — ^namely,  that  they 
were  useless  bread  consumers,  and  that  Luth^  had  but  half  cleaned  out 
those  hogstyes,  the  churches.  God  mend  him !  But  he  answered  me 
not;  and  I  should  have  utterly  perished,  if  Henry  Seden  had  not  begged 
through  the  parish  for  me.  God  of  his  everlasting  mercy  reward  the 
honest  fellow  !  He  was  the  while  very  old,  and  was  sorely  plagued  by 
his  wicked  wife,  Lise  Kolken.  Bethought  me,  when  I  mlu-ried  them,  it 
wonH  not  turn  out  over  well ;  seeing  that  she  was  in  common  report  for 
having  lived  in  unchastity  with  Wittich  Appelmann,  who  was  an  arch 
deceiver  and  a  terrible  whore-master,  such  as  the  Lord  never  blesses. 
The  same  Seden  brought  me  five  loaves,  two  sausages,  and  a  goose,  of 
which  goodwile  Ptkascbe  of  Loddin  had  made  him  a  present;  item 
a  side  of  bacou  from  Hans  Tewert  the  farmer.  He  must,  however, 
keep  it  close  from  his  wife,  who  would  have  had  half  of  it  for  he^rself, 
and  when  he  refused  it,  cursed  him,  and  wished  him  a  good  headache 
[kopfgicht,  properly  gout  in  the  head],  whereat  in  a  moment  he  felt  a 
dwelling  in  his  right  cheek,  which  grew  thereafter  quite  hard  and  very 
truiiblesome.  At  these  terrible  tidings  I  waxed  wruth,  as  became  a 
good  pastor,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  haply  th&t  she  was 
in  evil  intercourse  with  that  wicked  Satan,  and  was  a  witch:  But 
he  held  bis  tongue  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  Bade  him  then 
call  old  Lose,  who  was  a  tall,  meagre  Creature,  about  60  years  old,  with 
glowering  eyes  that  never  looked  one  in  the  face,  and  red  hair,  as  h«r 
old  man  also  had«  But  though  I  admonished  her  diligently  out  of  God's 
word,  she  would  not  speak,  and  at  length  I  said,  "  Will  you  unbewitch 
your  old  man  (for  I  had  seen  him  in  the  streets  through  the  window 
maundering  along  like  a  madman),  or  will  you  that  1  bring  you  up 
before  the  justice  [Obrigkeit]  ?"  She  gave  in  at  last,  and  promised  that 
\.t  should  soon  be  oetter,  and  so  he  was ;  then  begged  she  that  I  would 
give  her  a  little  bacon  and  bread,  the  while  she  had  had  for  three  days 
no  meat  or  nourishment  between  her  teeth,  except  her  tongue.  My 
daughter  gave'  her  half  a  loaf  and  a  slice  of  bacon  about  two  hatids 

*  ThU  it  of  course  untraiulateable,  like  other  titles  and  offices  of  the  age  and 
t^ouutry. 
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breadths  which  she  did  not  think  enough,  but  muttered  within  Mr  teeth, 
whereat  my  little  daughter  said,  *'  A'ut  you  content,  you  old  witch  ? 

be  off  and  look  after  your  old  man **    Whereupon  she  went 

away,  still  muttering  between  her  teethe  ^'  I  will  look  after  him  and 
you  too." ' 

Nothing  but  this  righteous  horror  of  a  witch  could  provoke 
the  gentle  sweetness  of  the  pastor's  little  daughter,  on  whom  is 
henceforth  centered  the  whole  exquisite  pathos  of  onr  storj. 
The  village  is  again  beset  by  a  troop  of  imperialists:  almost 
the  whole  population  take  refuge  in  the  Streckelberg,  a  moor- 
land hill  near  the  sea.  The  pastor,  his  daughter,  and  the 
little  children,  with  whom  Maria  shares  all  her  food>  are  con- 
cealed in  a  cavern.  The  bells  are  heard  ringing  strangely, 
flames  are  seen  rising  above  the  trees ;  old  Paasche  is  sent  up  on 
the  hill  to  see  what  is  going  on.  He  brings  word  that  twenty 
troopers  are  riding  off,  and  the  whole  village  in  flames.  This  we 
fear  was  too  true  a  picture  of  these  terrible  religious  wars.  That 
war  and  religion  should  ever  be  named  together ! !  Still  more 
disastrous  intelligence  arrives.  Three  or  four  of  the  peasants 
have  been  shot,  and  the  poor  churchwarden^  Henry  Seden,  only 
escaped  by  means  of  his  wife.  Old  Lise  here  appears  again 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  She  had  been  seen  coming 
out  of  the  church  with  the  soldiers,  and  those  ruffians  had  got  the 
two  communion  cups  and  patins  in  their  hands.  As  they  pai^sed 
through  the  churchyard,  she  had  prevented  them  from  shooting 
her  poor  husband,  as  they  had  wantonly  done  the  ot}ier  three* 
Old  Lise  swears  that  she  had  been  forced  by  the  soldiers  to 
open  the  church ;  that  one  of  the  stones  (an  arch  lie,  says  our 
pastor)  not  being  properly  fitted,  they  had  begun  to  dig  about 
with  their  swords,  till  they  found  the  plate.  The  guilt  could  not, 
however,  be  brought  home  to  Lise,  who  stoutly  denied  it ;  and 
got  off  with  a  severe  lecture  from  the  pastor.  The  whole  party 
were  utterly  without  food;  Maria  had  divided  already  among 
the  children  all  she  had :  but  Providence  sent  a  large  flock  of 
fieldfares  into  the  neighbouring  bushes,  which  they  contrive  to 
snare.  Use,  the  maid,  had  volunteered  into  the  village  to  bring 
away  the  mane  and  the  tail  of  the  pastor's  old  cow,  which  had 
died  a  short  time  before,  to  make  springes.  Pastor  Schweidler 
himself  picks  up  on  the  road  a  loaf,  which  one  of  the  troopers  has 
dropped,  and  which  a  raven  was  pecking.  He  conceals  it  care- 
fully, not  for  his  own  or  his  daughter's  use,  but  to  '  improve  ii* 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock.  We  must  endeavour  to 
translate  the  scene  of  this  supper: — 

*  Quoth  I,  then,  when  all  was  ready,  and  the  people  were  all  aate. 
down  upon  the  ground — ^now  see  ye  how  the  Lord  yet  feeds  his  people 
in  the  wilderness  with  fresh  quails;  should  he  do  further^  and  send  us  a 
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little  bit  of  liianna  bread  from  he&ven,  would  ye  ever  be  weary  of  believ- 
ing, and  not  willingly  tbe  rather  bear  all  want,  trouble,  thirst,  .and 
hunger,  that  he  might  hereafter  lay  upon  you  according  to  his  gracioua 
will?  Whereupon  they  all  answered  and  said.  Yea,  verily.  EGO. 
Will  ye  faithfully  promise  this  ?  Whereupon  they  said  again,  Yea,  that 
will  we.  Then  drew  1  forth,  weeping,  the  loaf  from  under  my  waist, 
lifted  it  up  on  high,  and  cried,  Now  see,  thou  poor,  believing  little  flock, 
what  a  aweet  manna  bread  our  faithful  Redeemer  hath  sent  by  me. 
Whereat  they  all  shrieked  out,  and  cried  and  wept ;  and  the  little  chil- 
dren all  jumped  up,  and  held  out  their  hands,  and  cried.  Me  bread ! 
me  bread !  [miekt  brod !  miekt  brod !]  and  when  I,  for  trouble  of  mind, 
could  not  pray,  I  bade  Paasche's  little  girl  say  the  Gratias,  the  while 
my  Maria  cut  up  the  loaf,  and  gave  its  portion  to  each  of  them.  And 
now  we  all  joyously  sate  down  to  the  blessed  God's  meal  in  the  wilder- 
ness.* 

Our  pastor  does  not  forget  the  prophet  Elijah  and  the  ravens— 

^  As  we  had  at  length  filled  our  stomachs  with  the  necessary  food,  I 
made  a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  Luke  zii.  v.  24,  where  the  Lord  says, 
"  Consider  the  ravens,  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap,  which  neither  have 
storehouse  nor  bam,  and  Grod  feedeth  them ;  how  much  more  are  ye 
better  than  the  fowls  V^  But  our  sins  stank  before  the  Lord.  Fpr  as 
that  old  Lise,  as  I  soon  found  out,  had  not  eaten  her  birds,  for  they  were 
not  savoury  enough  for  her,  but  had  thrown  the  same  into  the  juniper 
bushes,  his  wrath  waxed  sore  against  us,  as  of  old  against  the  people  of 
Israel ;  and  at  night  we  had  only  seven  birds  in  o^r  springes,  and  the 
morrow  only  two.  And  no  raven  come  to  us  again  to  bring  us  bread  ! 
Wherefore  rebuked  I  old  Lise,  and  admonished  the  people,  to  take  upon 
them  willmgly  the  righteous  chastisement  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  to 
pray  th«  more  earnestly.* 

We  must  hasten  over  the  return  to  the  village,  the  sore  distress 
of  tbe  poor  pastor  at  the  loss  of  all  his  property,  of  his  books — he 
recovers  only  a  Virgil  and  a  Greek  Bible — above  all,  the  loss  of 
the  vasa  sacra.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  natural  or  pathetic 
than  the  whole  history  of  their  sufferings  from  famine :  at  one  time 
he  gets  a  bit  of  bread  from  a  wanclering  beggar ;  at  another  they 
obtain  a  very  scanty  supply  from  a  neighbouring  village  which 
had  escaped  the  plunder  of  the  Imperialists.  But  bis  sorest  dis- 
tress at  this  time  is,  that  he  cannot  administer  the  Sacrament  to 
the  people^  who  are  earnestly  desiring  it.  In  this  juncture  he 
ventures  to  write  to  the  hardhearted  Governor  (Amtshauptman), 
entreating  him  to  give  him  some  money  to  provide  for  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  to  buy  a  cup,  even  if  it  were  of  tin.  The  pastor 
had  before  made  some  ink  out  of  the  soot  of  the  chimney, 
and  sealed  a  letter  with  a  little  wax  found  sticking  to  an  old 
wooden  candlestick,  which  had  belonged  to  the  altar,  and  which 
the  soldiers  had  not  thought  worth  destroying.     He  tears  out  the 
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blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  his  Virgil>  his  last  pieee  of  paper,  but 
nnfoTtunately  makes  a  dreadful  and  most  disrespectful  blot  with 
bis  ink.     He  sends  this  letter  by  his  old  maid-serrant — 

*  But  the  poor  soul  came  trembling  with  terror  back,  and  crying 
bitterly,  and  said  that  his  worship  had  kicked  her  out  of  the  castle  gates 
[the  schloss],  and  threatened  to  put  her  in  the  stocks  if  she  came  again. 
Did  the  parson  think  that  he  (the  justice)  would  throw  ahout  his  money 
as  he  (the  parson)  did  his  ink  ?  They  had  water  enough  for  the  sacra- 
ment The  Son  of  God  had  once  changed  water  into  wine-*he  might 
do  so  again/  &c.  &c. 

This  shocking  blasphemy  almost  overcame  the  pastor's  patience : 
be  assembled  the  parish,  preached  on  the  text  of  St.  Augustine, 
Crede,  et  manducdstt,  '  Believe,  and  you  have  eaten.'  He  si^owed 
his  flock  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  they  had  not  the  proper 
elements;  repeated  his  message  to  Appelmann,  who  soon  heard 
that  the  parson  was  preaching  at  him.  The  Great  Man  makes 
the  whole  parish  sign  a  '  protocol '  of  the  sermon,  despatches  it  to 
the  government,  and  gives  out  that  he  will  soon  provide  the  parish 
with  a  better  parson.  Poor  Schweidler  is  reduced  to  the  utmost 
distress:  his  field  of  barley,  which  had  been  sown  by  some  kind 
hand,  is  raked  up  by  some  wicked  one ;  the  little  food  he  has  is 
spirited  away,  no  doubt  through  his  pitiless  foe,  Lise  Kolken. 

We  must  try  to  give  his  utter  agony  in  his  own  language.  He 
has  found  out  that  his  daughter  has  been  cutting  up  fir-bark,  pre- 
tending to  «at  it,  as  bread,  in  order  that  her  father  might  be  per- 
suaded to  take  some  small  share  in  what  they  bad  left.  The 
gentle  Maria  has  fainted  for  weakness,  and  Schweidler  himself 
has  not  strength  to  cross  the  room  to  her.  His  maid,  and  his 
faithful  neighbour,  old  Paasche,  try  to  lift  him  up.  He  begs  them 
to  leave  him  alone,  and  even  to  take  his  daughter  out  of  the  room, 
that  he  may  pray. 

*  This  did  they,  but  the  prayer  would  not  come.  I  fell  into  hitter  un- 
helief  and  despondency ;  and  I  murmured  against  the  Lord  that  he 
plagued  me  more  hardly  than  Lazarus  or  Job.  For,  wretch  that  I  was, 
I  cried  out,  Thou  didst  leave  Lazarus  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the 
table,  and  the  pitiful  dogs ;  thou  hast  left  me  nothing ;  and  thou  didst 
not  chastise  Job  till  thou  hadst  mercifully  taken  away  his  children ;  but 
thou  hast  left  me  my  poor  little  daughter,  that  her  sorrows  may  increase 
mine  own  a  thousandfold.  Lo  this  is  why  I  can  pray  for  nothing  mote 
than  that  thou  wouldst  speedily  take  me  away  from  this  earth,  for  gladly 
would  I  lay  down  my  grey  head  in  the  grave.  Woe  is  me,  ruthless 
Father,  what  have  I.  done?  I  have  eaten  bread  and  left  my  child 
an  hungered.  O,  Lord  Jesus,  thou  that  hast  said,  what  man  is  there  of 
you,  that  if  his  children  ask  him  for  bread  will  give  him  a  stone  ?  Lo,  I 
am  that  man ;  lo,  I  am  that  ruthless  father ;  I  have  eaten  bread  and 
given  my  daughter  wood ;  punish  me,  I  will  bear  it,  and  be  still.     O 
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my  righteous  Jesus,  I  have  eaten  bread  and  given  my  poor  daughter 
wood.  As  1  did  not  speak  this,  but  shrieked  it  aloud,  bringing  my 
hands  the  while,  my  little  daughter  fell  sobbing  on  my  neck,  and  re« 
bttked  me  for  murmuring  against  the  Lord ;  for  even  she  herself,  though 
a  weak  and  ^raU  woman,  would  not  in  like  manner  despair  of  his  mercy. 
So  that  I  soon,  through  shame  and  repentance,  came  to  myself  again, 
and  humbled  myself  before  the  Lord  for  my  sins.' 

The  maid  ran  in  the  meantime  shrieking  through  the  village^  but 
Ihey  all  bad  eaten  their  dinners^  and  were  most  of  them  gone  out 
to  fish — nothing  was  to  be  had.  The  last  hope  lay  in  old  "Henry 
Seden,  the  churchwarden,  who  steals  his  wife's  pot  of  broth,  and 
places  it  under  the  window.  But  even  in  her  agony  Maria  will 
not  touch  it;  and  honest  Henry  only  gets  a  sound  rating,  or 
worse,  from  his  termagant  Lise.  Old  Lise,  however,  had  given 
Paascbe  a  basin  of  broth,  a  sup  of  which  be  brings  to  the  par- 
sonage, not  letting  them  know  how  he  got  it,  and  Maria's  life  is 
saved  by  this  innocent  stratagem. 

In  his  complete  desolation  the  old  pastor  thinks  of  leaving  his 
parish,  where  '  in  five  years  be  had  had  but  one  wedding  and  two 
baptisms^  and  begging  his  way  to  Hamburg,  to  bis  brother-in-law 
Martin  Behring,  a  respectable  shopkeeper  there.'     But  Maria 
thinks  it  strange  that  he  should  think  of  leaving  his  home,  '  inas* 
mucb  as  she  bad  hardly  ever  been  bayond  the  bounds  of  the 
parish,   and  her  blessed  mother  and  Uttlo  brother  lay  in  the- 
churcbyard,  and  who  shall  make  up  their  graves  and  plant  them 
with  flowers  ?     Then,'  proceeds  the  innocent  girl,  ^  God  has  givea 
me  a  smooth  face,  and  what  shall  I  do  upon  the  roads,  which  are 
full  in  tbese  terrible  times  of  soldiers  and  other  wandering  vaga- 
bonds, with  only  you,  a  poor  weak  old  man,  to  guard  mc ;  xtenij- 
bow  shall  we  protect  ourselves  against  the  cold,  for  the  enemy  has 
stolen  all  our  clothes,  so  that  we  have  hardly  wherewith  to  cover 
our  nakedness?' 

He  is  rebuked,  too,  by  the  stronger  faith  o£  the  maid  Use,  whom 
they  in  vain  endeavour  to  persuade  to  return  to  her  relations*  Use 
pretends  to  go,  but  finds  she  cannot  leave  them,  and  they  find 
her  next  morning  at  her  usual  work  in  the  kitchen.  She  reminds 
the  good  pastor  of  his  first  sermon ;  that  be  had  then  solemnly 
said  that  he  would  abide  by  his  people  in  the  utmost  need,  even 
to  his  death.  They  find,  also,  that  some  charitable  person  had 
stolen  into  the  bouse  by  night  and  left  them  two  loaves,  a  good 
bit  of  meat,  a  bag  of  grits,  and  a  bag  of  salt,  at  least  a  bushel. 

«  One  may  guess  what  a  cry  of  joy  we  all  uttered.  And  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  my  sins  before  our  maid,  and  in  our  morning  prayer 
upon  our  knees  we  vowed  obedience  and  faithfulness  to  the  Lord. 
Thereupon  this  morning  we  had  a  noble  breakfast,  and  sent  something 
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out  to  dd  Paasche :  item^  my  dear  daughter  let  all  the  little  children 
come  again,  and  fed  them  tenderly,  before  any  one  could  speak  a  word, 
with  our  provisions ;  and  as  in  my  heart  of  little  faith  I  sighed  thereat, 
though  I  spake  nothings  she  smiled  and  said,  "  Take  therefore  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself."  * 

The  pastor  thought  that  this  quotation  of  his  daughter's  could  be 
little  less  than  inspired.  That  very  afternoon  Mafia  came  danciYig 
home  full  of  joy ;  she  had  been  on  the  Streckelberg  to  gather 
berriey ;  the  had  gone  down  to  the  sea-sborc,  and  there  the  sand 
had  been  washed  away,  and  she  had  discovered  a  large  vein  of 
amber  of  incalculable  value.  She  had  brought  away  such  speci- 
mens as  she  could  break  off  and  carry.  The  pastor  found  himself 
immediately  rich,  if  he  could  conceal  his  treasure  from  his  enemy 
the  Amtshauptman,  who  would  immediately  have  seized  it  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  Old  Abraham  and  his  daughter  keep  their 
own  counsel  about  their  treasure -trove. 

*  But  whom  now  rob  I  ? — why,  the  state ! — in  truth 
Marvellous  little  owe  I  this  same  state.' 

Thronghout,  indeed,  they  act  with  considerable  shrewdness ;  they 
usually  visit  their  treasure  by  night ;  they  then  pack  up  some  large 
pieces,  go  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wolgast,  sell  the  amber 
for  what  is  to  them  enormous  wealth,  to  certain  Dutch  merchants, 
sp^ad  about  a  rumour  that  they  have  had  a  large  legacy ;  and 
in  short  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  subterfuges  to  which 
diey  have  recourse,  and  somehow  do  not  remember  to  repent 
diem  of  these  little  departures  from  truth.  But  who  would  not 
forgive  them  ? — They  come  back  to  the  village  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions. 

'  The  next  mommg  my  daughter  divided  the  blessed  bread,  and  sent 
every  one  in  the  village  a  good  large  piece.  .  .  .  Item :  I  had  notice 
given  throughout  the  parish  that  on  Sunday  I  would  administer  the 
Holy  Sacrament ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  bought  up  all  the  large  fish 
which  had  been  caught  When  now  the  blessed  Sunday  came,  I  first 
held  a  Gonfesston  of  the  whole  parish,  and  thereupon  a  sermon  on 
Matt  XV.  32,  "  I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude  .  .  for  they  have 
nothing  to  eat''  The.  same  I  first  explained  of  spiritual  food,  and  there 
rose  a  great  groaning  both  among  men  and  women ;  when  at  the  close  I 
went  to  the  altar,  where  stood  the  blessed  food  for  the  soul,  and  repeated 
the  words — **  I  have  compassion  on  the  people,  for  they  have  nothing  to 
eat.**  (N.B.  I  had  borrowed  a  pewter  cup  in  Wolgast,  and  bought  a 
little  earthen  plate  for  a  patin,  till  the  time  that  Master  Bloom  should 
have  got  ready  the  silver  cup  and  patin  1  had  ordered.)  When  I  had  there- 
upon consecrated  and  administered  the  Holy  Sacrament — item^  spoken 
the  last  blessing,  and  each  in  silence  was  praying  his  ^'  Our  father," 
and  was  going  out  of  the  church— I  went  back  to  the  confessional  seat, 
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tnd-s^ed  to  tbe  peoide  to  stay,  for  the  Uesaed  Sftviour  would  not  oply 
feed  their  souls  but  likewise  their  bodies,  seeing  that  he  would  always 
have  the  same  compassion  on  his  folk,  as  with  his  people  of  old  by  the 
sea  of  Galilee;  the  which  they  should  see.  Went  tl4n  to  the  tower,  and 
brought  out  two  baskets,  which  our  maid  had  bought  at  Wolgast,  and  I 
had  had  conveyed  there  in  good  time,  placed  them  be£>re  the  altar,  and 
took  off  the  cloth  with  which  they  were  covered,  on  which  tfiere  was  a 
loud  outcry,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  one  ^11  of  broiled  fish  and  the  other 
of  bread.'  ... 

*  After  church,  when  I  had  put  off  my  surplice,  came  Henry  Seden's 
glowering-eyed  wife,  and  impudently  asked  for  something  more  for 
her  husband  for  his  joumev  to  Liepe ;  moreover  she  herself  had  had 
nothing,  seeing  she  had  not  been  at  church.  This  almost  angered  me; 
and  I  said  to  her,  '*  Wherefore  wert  thou  not  at  church  ?  But  hadst  thou 
come  humbly,  thou  shouldst  have  gotten  something,  but  now  thou  comest 
so  impudently  I  will  give  thee  nothing.  Think  what  thou  hast  done 
to  me  and  my  child."  But  she  kept  standing  at  the  door,  and  glowering 
impudently  round  the  room,  till  my  little  daughter  took  her  by  the  arm 
and  led  her  out,  and  said  the  while,  ^'  Hearest  thou,  thou  shalt  first  come 
humbly  before  thou  eettest  anything,  but  comest  thou  so,  thou  shalt  have 
thy  share,  for  we  wiu  no  longer  reckon  with  thee  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  fi)r  a  tooth ;  that  the  Lord  may  do,  if  such  be  his  good  plf^asure ; — 
but  we  will  readily  forgive  you."  Whereat  at  last  she  went  out  of  doors, 
in  her  way  muttering  within  herself,  but  shjs  i^at  several  times  in  the 
street,  as  we  saw  out  of  the  window.' 

Time  passes  on — ^bnt  not  withool  events.  A  capital,  ghost- 
story,  whu^  we  cannot  extract^  introduces  the  pastor  to  young 
Rndiger,  the  handsome  heir  of  Niedcirch,  who  visits  the  par- 
sonage now  and  then.  One  night  he  is  detained ;  and- as  the. only 
bed  was  Maria's^  she  was  fain  to  sleep  with  the  moid,  and  give 
up  her  chamber  to  the  youth.  This  causes  a  good  deal  ot  jMretty 
blushing  and  confusion,  very  inexplicable  to  the  worthy  parson, 
and  in  the  morning  he  is  surprised  to  see  his  daughter  come  down 
to  breakfast  in  the  fine  red  silk  gown,  and  ribsmds,  and  apron 
which  she  had  bought  at  Wolgast. 

Unfortunately  soon  after,  a  W(Af-hunt  throws  the  innocent  Maria 
in  the  way  of  the  Governor  (Amtshauptman),  who  takes  a  great 
fancy  to  her,  and  condescends  immediately  to  offer  to  take  her  into 
his  service.  She  refuses,  of  course,  this  perilous  promotion ;  and 
another  day  came— 

*  old  Seden's  glowering^ed  wife,  like  a  lame  dog She  sets 

before  my  daughter  whether  she  would  not  go  into  the  service  of  his 
Honour  the  Governor,  praises  him  as  a  religious  and  virtuous  man, 
vows  that  all  that  the  world  said  of  him  was  **  stinking  lies;"  that  she 
could  bear  witness  of  it,  *^  for  she  had  been  in  his  service  ten  years." 
liem,  she  praised  the  good  living  Uiey  had  there,  the  handsome  beer- 
tnoney  (biergeld)  whioh  the  great  people  who  often  visited  there  g^ve  to 
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tlie  servants  "rtho  waited  on  them ;  that  she  herself  had  once  received 
from  his  excellent  Highness,  the  Archduke  Ernst  Ludwig,  a  rose-noble. 
Moreover,  there  were  many  fine  young  men  there,  so  that  it  might  be 
her  good  luck,  seeing  that  she  was  a  pretty  kind  of  girl,  to  choose  whom 
she  would  marry ;  but  she  might  sit  in  Cosetow,  where  nobody  came, 
till  she  was  crooked  and  wrinkled  (krumm  und  dumm),  before  she  got 
a  coif  on  her  head.' 

Maria  is  proof  against  magnificent  temptations ;  the  Governor  in 
Tain  proposes  to  her  the  dignified  plac«  of  his  housekeeper  (ausge- 
bersche),  and  tries  to  make  up  a  match  between  her  and  his  hunts- 
man (jager.)  Even  old  Abraham  sees  plainly  enough  his  base 
object,  though,  as  he  is  the  magistrate  '  set  over  him  by  God/ 
he  thinks  it  right  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  respect.  The  last 
time  he  left  the  house,  indeed,  he  says,  '  that  he  went)  and  Satan 
went  with  him,  as  of  old  with  Judas  Iscariot.* 

So  passed  the  winter ;  but  with  the  spring  the  parish  of  Cose- 
row  was  disturbed  by  new  misfortunes^  The  cows  began  to  diet 
in  a  sudden  and  unacoouatable  manner ;  the  pigs  followed  their 
•ocample ;  a  woman  with  child  fell  down  (the  parish  midwife  was 
just  dead,  and  no  one  to  take  her  place),  and  something  black, 
Hke  a  bat,  came  from  under  her  clothes,  and  flew  out  of  the 
window.  The  parson's  daughter,  being  the  only  maiden  of  mar- 
riageable years  in  the  paridi,  was  in  great  request.  She  had  to 
dr»w  oul  three  hairs  from  die  tail  of  each  cow  that  was  seised, 
and  bury  them  under  the  manger :  she  had  also  some  counter- 
acting charm  to  work  for  the  pigs.  That  it  was  all  witchcraft  no 
one  could  doubt,  and  the  wlK>le  parish  thought  that  no  one  but 
Henry  Seden's  gloweting-eyed  wife  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  devirs  misc^ef.  But  Lise  Kolken*s  cow  was  seized  like 
the  rest,  and  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Maria.  6ud* 
denly  all  Marians  healing  influence  seems  to  cease;  all  her 
attempts  are  in  vain:  one  cow  dies  almost  under  Maria's  hands. 
Kate  Berow's  pig,  which  she  bad  bought  with  the  savings  of 
her  spinnings,  expires  in  like  manner ;  and  the  kind  girl  is  so 
moved,  that  she  promises  the  poor  creature  a  young  pig  when  her 
father's  sow  should  have  bev  htter.  Lise  Kolken's  pig  went  next, 
and  when  Maria  refused  to  go  any  more,  as  she  saw  it  was  of  no 
use,  the  wretched  old  hag  (we  are  sorry  to  say  the  good  parson 
calls  her  teufehhure)  ran  about  the  parish,  and  said  it  was  no 
wonder  that  Maria  could  no  longer  do  any  good  to  the  cattle ; 
that  she  visited  the  Streckelberg  too  often — in  short,  brought  the 
coarsest  accusation  against  the  kind  and  spotless  maiden. 

It  is  true,  says  honest  Abraham,  that  she  was  wont  to  go  there^ 
to  gather  flowen  and  repeat  her  favourite  lines  of  Virgil- — we 
forgot  to  say  that  Maria  was  a  scholar— in  fact,  old  Abraham  had 

the 
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the  ambilloii  of  making  her  a  second  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  the 
female  wonder,  the  all-accomplished  and  all-learned  Mrs.  Somer- 
yille  of  the  day — ^not  in  natural  philosophy,  indeed,  but  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Syriac,  to  say  nothing  of  Greek  and  Latin.  However, 
he  forbade  her  from  going  any  more,  at  least  to  dig  for  amber : — > 

'  But  this  thing  did  she  do,  albeit  she  had  promised  not,  and  of  this 
disobedience  came  all  our  misery.  Ah,  thou  blessed  God!  what  a 
serious  thing  is  thy  holy  fourth  [fifth]  commandment !  Honoured  John 
Lamphis  of  Crummin,  when  he  visited  me  in  spring,  told  me  that  the 
Cantor  of  Wolgast  would  sell  the  0pp.  St.  Augustini,  &c.* 
Maria  heard  Lampius  make  this  communication — and  the  affec- 
tionate girl  went  out  at  night  to  dig  for  amber,  in  order  to  mak^. 
him  a  present  of  this  much  coveted  book  on  his  birth-day,  *  the 
28ih  of  the  mouth  of  August' 

It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time  the  young  no&tVt^,  Rudiger 
of  Nienkirch,  rode  over  to  hear  all  about  the  parish  being  be- 
witched : — 

*  As  1  told  him  the  whole,  he  shook  his  head  in  imbelief,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  all  witchcraft  was  lies  and  cheatery ;  whereat  I 
shuddered  violently,  seeing  that  I  had  thought  the  young  lord  to  be  a 
Wiser  man,  and  now  could  not  but  see  that  he  Was  an  atheist !  He 
tteroeiv«d  this,  and  answered  me  with  a  smile,  whether  I  had  ever  read 
Johannet  Wierus,  who  wouM  admit  nothing  about  witchcraft,  and  argued 
that  all  witches  were  melancholy  persons,  who  imagined  that  they  had 
made  paation  with  tha  devil,  and  were  more  deserving  of  pity  than  of 
punishment.  Wherupon  I  answered,  in  truth  I  had  not  read  such  a 
Dock  (for  who  can  read  all  that  fools  write  /),  but  I  showed  him  that 
by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  here  and  elsewhere,  it  was  a  monstrous 
error  to  deny  witchcraft,  inasmuch  as  a  man  might  just  as  well  deny 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  aS  murder,  adultery,  or  theft.* 

We  have  how  an  amusing  episode  of  the  appearance  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus — as  our  friend  Dugald  Dalgetty  calls  him,  and  as 
he  was  honoured  by  all  Coserow,  the  Lion  of  the  North  and  the 
Bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Good  parson  Schweidler  writes, 
with  infinite  labour,  eight  Latin  complimentary  verses,  with  but  a 
false  quantity  or  so,  and  these  lines  are  recited  by  his  daughter  to 
the  king,  who  is  graciously  pleased  to  answer  in  Latin — Propius 
dccedas,  pairia  virgo,  ut  te  oscuter.  This  mark  of  approbation  the 
gallant  monarch  no  doubt  bestowed  as  condescendingly,  and  the 
young  lady  received  not  less  loyally,  than  the  ladies  of  Tillie- 
tudlemi  the  salute  of  their  youthful  monarch.  Moreover,  Gustavus 
hangs  a  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  and  says — '  if  I  return  con- 
queror, promissum  carmen  et  duo  oscula  expecto^ 

But  tnis  is  but  a  gleam  of  sunshine  before  the  darkening  night. 
Though  the  bewitching  the  cattle  seemed  to  have  ceased,  other 
Strange  circumstances  had  occurred.      Old  Henry  Seden  had 

p  2  disappeared 
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disappeaied  under  very  suspicious  circumstances ;  and  now  Maria 
Schweidler*s  own  god-daughter,  old  Paascbe*s  cbild,  is  mani* 
festly  possessed.  The  Rev.  Abraham  tries,  in  due  form,  but  with 
indifferent  success,  to  exorcise  her.  Unfortunately,  Maria  had 
sent  her  a  little  cake  which  her  maid  Use  had  bought  at  Wolgast 
The  good  pastor  perceives  that  the  parishioners  begin  to  avoid 
him  in  a  most  inexplicable  manner — the  school  is  deserted,  not  a 
child  makes  its  appearance ;  and  when  the  blessed  Sunday  comes 
there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  the  church;  the  few  that  appear  run 
away  in  terror  and  aversion.  This  is  not  all — the  faithful  Use 
herself,  who  had  clung  to  them  in  all  their  trials  of  poverty  and 
hunger,  begs  to  be  allowed  to  leave  them.  Maria  entreats  her  to 
let  her  know  the  reason, — 

*  But  she  hid  her  face  in  her  apron,  and  sobbed,  and  could  not  speak  a 
word :  whereupon  my  daughter  lifted  up  the  apron,  and  stroked  her 
cheek,  to  make  her  speak.  But  when  she  saw  that,  she  struck  away  my 
poor  child's  hand,  and  said  **Fie!  '*  and  spat  out  before  her,  and  went 
out  of  the  door.  Such  a  thing  had  she  never  done  since  my  daughter 
was  a  little  baby ;  and  we  were  both  so  astounded  that  we  did  not  speak 
the  least  wcard.* 

Maria  runs  out  to  call  her  back,  but  every  one  of  the  villagers 
hurries  away  from  her;  wherever  she  appears,  the  school-children 
cry,  cower  in  the  comers,  and  spit  before  them,  as  the  maid  had 
done. 

The  next  morning  a  carriage  appeared;  the  beadle,  Jacob 
Knake,  places  a  warrant  in  the  hands  of  poor  Schweidler,  for  the 
arrest  of  his  daughter  as  a  notorious  witch.  She  is  carried  off  to 
Pudgla,  the  town  where  the  Governor  (Amtshauptman)  resides. 
Old  Abraham  can  only  prevail  on  the  beadle  to  let  him  accompany 
her  by  a  handsome  hiergeld.  Along  the  road  she  is  everywhere  in- 
sulted— as  they  pass  the  mill,  the  miller's  lad  throws  meal-dust 
upon  her.  All  Pudgla  is  collected,  with  cries, '  Is  that  the  witch  V 
— '  Look,  look ! — ^the  parson  witch ! — the  parson  witch! '  The 
Amtshauptman  receives  them  with  bitter  mockery.  '  What !  you 
would  not  come  to  my  house — and  yet  you  are  come !' — He  is, 
however,  in  private  more  civil ;  he  takes  the  poor  gbrl  aside,  and 
promises  to  save  her  life — upon  one  condition.  On  her  indignant 
rejection  of  his  ofifers,  he  adds,  in  a  strange  and  mysterious  menace, 
'  Well,  as  you  have  had  Satan  for  a  lover,  you  need  not  be  so  nice.* 
He  then  endeavours  to  embrace  her,  she  resents^  and  in  her 
struggle  scratches  his  face.  Old  Schweidler^  who  had  crept  to 
the  door,  breaks  in ;  and  the  cruel  Magistrate  threatens  to  put 
them  into  different  and  foul  dungeons.  He  does  not,  however, 
as  yet  behave  with  quite  so  much  inhumanity. 

The  next  morning  is  the  first  hearing.    There  arrived  from 

Usedom 
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Usedom  bis  worship  Herr  Samuel  Pieper^  Consul  Dirigeru — it^m 
the  Camerarius  Gebhard  Wenzel,  ana  a  scriba^  '  whose  name  I 
heard,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  My  daughter  forgot  it  too.  See- 
ing she  had  an  excellent  memory,  she  told  me  the  most  of  what 
follows,  for  my  poor  old  head  was  almost  bursty  so  that  I  could 
retain  very  little.'  The  father  is  allowed,  as  a  special  favour,  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing.  The  Consul  asks  the  Justice  whether  he  had 
put  Jtea  in  chains ;  when  he  said, '  No,'  the  Consul  gave  him  '  such 
a  reprimand  as  went  through  my  marrow.'  '  The  door  opened, 
and  the  beadle  entered  with  my  daughter,  but  backwards,  and 
without  her  shoes,  which  she  was  obliged  to  leave  outside.  The 
brute  liad  seized  her  by  her  long  hair.'  On  the  first  question, 
whether  she  knew  why  she  was  brought  there,  she  replies  that 
the  Amtshauptman  had  told  her  father;  she  then,  with  perfect 
modesty  and  self-command,  details  the  wicked  conduct  of  the 
Governor  towards  her — '  she  therefore  will  not  have  him  for  her 
judge ;  and  trusts  in  God  that  He  will  dehver  her  from  the  hands 
of  her  enemies,  as  He  delivered  of  old  the  chaste  Susanna,' 

But  the  Amtshauptman,  with  cool  effrontery,  denies  the  wbcde ; 
he  declares  that  it  was  his  little  dog  who  scratched  his  face«  In 
vain  poor  Schweidler  confirms  his  daii^hter's  testimony"— the 
Herr  Consul  dirigens  is  somehow  or  other  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  Amtshauptman — the  trial  proceeds.  We  must  give 
some  part  of  it : — 

*  Quastio.  Whedier  she  could  bewitch  (zaabem)? 

jResponsio,  No;  she  knew  nothing  of  witchcraft  . 

Q.  Whether  she  could  unbewitch  ? 

J^.  Of  that  she  knew  as  little. 

Q,  Whether  she  had  ever  been  on  the  filocksberg?  * 

JR.  That  was  muqh  too  far  off;  she  knew  no  hill  but  the  Streckel- 
berflr,  where  she  had  ofteu  been. 

Q.  What  had  she  done  there  ? 

J?.  Looked  over  the  sea,  or  gathered  flowers,  and  sometimes  got  an 
apron  fiill  of  dry  brushwood. 

Q.  Whether  she  had  ever  called  upon  the  devil  ? 

j^.  That  had  never  entered  her  thoughts. 

Q,  Whether  the  devil  had  ever  app^ured  at  her  call  ? 

jB.  God  defend  her  from  such  a  thing. 

Q,  So  she  could  not  bewitch  ? 

jB.  No. 

Q.  What  happened  to  Stoffer  Zuter  his  dappled  cow,  that  it  had 
suddenly  died  in  her  presence  ? 

B,  That  she  did  not  know :  and  it  was  a  strange  question. 

Q,  Then  it  would  be  as  strange  a  question  how  Kate  Berow's  little 
pig  had  died  ? 

^  The  fieunoui  place  of  witch-meetings  in  the  Hartz  mouutaiiis. — See  Fauet, 

B,  Assuredly; 
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*  R,  Assuredly :  she  wondered  why  any  one  should  lay  it  to  her« 

*  Q.  Then  she  had  not  bewitched  them? 

*  R,  No :  God  defend  her. 

*  Q.  Wherefore,  if  she  was  guiltless,  had  she  promised  dd  Kate  ano- 
ther little  pig  when  her  sow  should  litter  ? 

*  jR.  She  did  that  out  of  kindheartedness.  [Hereupon  she  raised  her^ 
self  up  and  began  to  cry  yiolently,  and  said  she  saw  clearly  that  she  had 
to  thank  Lise  Kolken  for  all  this,  for  she  had  often  threatened  her  when 
she  would  not  gratify  her  covetous  wishes,  for  she  asked  for  everything 
she  took  a  fancy  to.  The  same  Lose  had  gone  all  about  the  village  when 
the  cows  were  bewitched,  telling  them  that  if  a  pure  virgin  pulled  two 
hairs  out  of  the  cow*s  tail  they  would  be  better.  She  had  pitied  them, 
and,  as  she  knew  that  she  was  a  pure  virgin,  she  had  at  first*  helped 
them,  but  latterly  had  not.] 

*  Q,  Whom  had  she  helped? 

*  JR,  Zabel's  red  cow,  and  Witthan's  sow,  and  old  Lise's  own  cow. 

*  Q.  Why  had  she  helped  them  no  longer  ? 

*  H.  That  she  did'not  know :  but  she  thought,  though  she  did  not  wish 
to  get  any  one  into  difficulty,  that  old  Lise  Kolken,  who  for  many  yean 
had  been  in  ill  ^me  as  a  witch,  had  bewitched  the  cows  in  her  name, 
and  then  unbewitched  them,  as  she  pleased,  only  to  bring  her  to  dia- 
gracCt 

*  Q,  Why  had  old  Lise  bewitched  her  own  cow»  and  let  her  own  pig  die, 
if  she  had  raised  the  report  in  the  parish,  and  could  really  unbewitch  ? 

'  a.  That  she  did  not  know ;  but  it  might  be  [and  here  she  looked  at 
the  amtshauptman]  that  she  was  paid  double  for  it. 

*  Q.  She  tried  in  vain  to  shift  the  guilt  from  herself;  had  she  not  be- 
witched old  Paasohe's  and  even  her  father's  barley,  and  had  it  trod 
down  by  the  devil ;  iiem^  brought  the  caterpillars  into  her  fiuher's 
orchard  ? 

'  JR.  The  question  was  as  monstrous  as  the  act  would  have  been. 
There  sate  her  father — ^his  worship  might  ask  him  if  she  has  ever  shown 
hersdf  an  undutifol  child  to  him.  [Whereupon  I  wished  to  rise  and 
speak,  but  the  consul  would  not  let  me,  but  went  on  in  his  examination, 
wherefore  I  sate  down,  abashed  and  silent.] 

*  Q.  Whether  she  could  deny  that,  through  her  wickedness,  the  woman 
Witthan  had  brought  a  devil's  delusion  into  the  world,  which  had  got  i^p 
and  flown  out  of  the  window,  and  when  the  midwife  came  had  disap- 
peared ? 

*  B.  Verily,  she  had  done  good,  all  her  life,  to  the  people,  and  never 
harm  to  any  one ;  that  in  the  great  famine  she  had  taken  the  bread  out 
of  her  own  mouth  and  shared  it  with  others,  especially  with  the  little 
children.  They  might  call  the  whole  parish  to  witness  this.  But 
wizards  and  witches  always  did  evil,  and  never  good  to  men ;  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  taught  (Matt,  xxii.),  when  the  Pharisees  charged  him  with 
casting  out  devils  through  Beelzebub :  his  worship  might  thence  see  whe- 
ther she  could  indeed  be  a  witch. 

^  Q.  He  would  soon  convict  her  of  her  blasphemies :  he  saw  that  she 
had  a  good  tongue  in  her  head ;  she  must  answer  the  questions  put  to 

her. 
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her/and  bo  more.  It  was  i^ot  whai  good  she  had  done  to  th«  poor,  but 
how  she  had  done  it.  She  must  now  show  how  she  and  her  father  had 
suddenly  become  so  rich  that  she  went  pranking  about  in  a  silk  gowo, 
having  been  before  so  very  poor.'^^ 

* Whereat  she  looked  on  me,  and  said,  *'  Father,  shall  I  tell  ? " 

Whereupon  I  answered,  "  Yea,  my  daughter;  thereupon  you  must 
speak  out  frankly  and  plainly,  though  we  become  beggars  again."  She 
then  told  how,  in  our  great  necessity,  we  had  found  the  amber,  and  bow 
much  we  had  sold  it  for  to  the  Dutch  merchants. 

*  Q.  What  were  the  names  of  these  merchants  ? 

*  -B,  Dietrich  von  Pehnen  and  Jacob  Kiekebusch ;  but,  as  we  have 
heard  from  a  sailor,  they  were  dead  of  the  plague  in  Stettin. 

*  Q.  Why  had  we  concealed  this  discovery? 

^  M,  For  fear  of  our  enemy  the  Amtshauptmau,  ;ivho,  as  it  seemed, 
would  have  condemned  us  to  die  of  hunger,  inasmuch  as  he  forbade  the 
parish,  under  heavy  penalty,  to  supply  us  with  anything,  and  said  he 
would  soon  find  them  a  better  parson/ 

* Hereupon  Dominus  Consul  looked  the  Amtshauptroan  sharp 

in  the  face,  who  answered  that  he  had  indeed  said  so,  seeing  that  the 
parson  had  preached  at  him  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  but  ha  knew 
that  they  were  far  from  any  danger  of  dying  of  hunger. 

'  Q.  How  came  so  much  amber  on  the  Streckelberg?  She  must  own 
that  the  devil  put  it  there. 

^  R,  Of  that  she  knew  nothing;  but  there  was  there  a  great  vein  of 
amber,  which  she  could  show.  She  had  broken  pieces  off,  and  covered 
the  hole  again  with  fir  twigs,  that  no  one  might  find  it. 

*  Q.  Had  she  gone  to  the  Streckelberg  by  day  or  night? 

^  Hereupon  she  blushed,  and  was  silent  an  instant ;  but  she  presently 
replied,  "  Sometimes  by  day,  sometimes  at  night.'* 

'  Q.  Wherefore  did  she  stammer  ?  She  should  freely  confess  every- 
thing, that  her  punishment  might  be  lighter.  Had  she  not  given  over 
old  Seden  to  Satan,  who  had  carried  him  off  through  the  air,  so  that 
only  some  of  his  brains  and  his  hair  were  left  sticking  on  the  oak-tree  ? 

*  JR,  She  did  not  know  whether  it  was  his  brains  or  hair  or  not,  which 
was  found  there.  She  had  heard  a  woodpecker  shriek  so  mournfully 
that  she  bad  gone  towards  the  tree.  Item :  old  Paasche,  who  had  heard 
the  noise,  had  followed  her  with  his  woodman. 

*  Q,  Whether  the  woodpecker  was  not  the  devil,  who  had  carried  off 
old  Seden? 

*  R.  That  she  did  not  know ;  but  he  must  have  been  long  dead,  as 
the  hair  and  blood  which  the  young  man  took  from  the  tree  were  quite 
dry. 

*  Q,  How  and  when  did  he  come  by  his  death  ? 

'  R.  That  Almighty  God  knows ;  but  Zuter's  little  girl  had  said,  that 
one  day  when  she  was  gathering  nettles  for  her  cow  under  Seden's 
hedge,  she  had  heard  the  old  man  threaten  his  glowering-eyed  wife 
tiiat  he  would  tell  the  parson  that  she,  as  he  now  well  luiew,  heid  a 
spirit  i  whereupon  the  old  man  had  soon  disappeared.  But  these 
might  be  child's  stories ;  she  wished  to  bring  no  one  into  difficulty. 

*  Whereupon 
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*  Whereupon  again  Dr.  Consul  looked  the  Amtshauptman  full  in  the 
ftice,  and  said^  "  Old  Liae  Kolken  muat  be  brought  berore  us."  Where- 
at the  Amtahauptman  gave  no  answer.  He  proceeded :  **  You  still  affirm, 
then,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  devil  ?"    . 

*  M.  That  she  should  affirm  it,  and  affirm  it  to  her  blessed  end. 

*  Q.  And  yet  had  she,  as  witnesses  would  show,  allowed  him  to 
baptise  her  in  the  sea. 

*  Here  she  changed  colour,  and  for  a  moment  was  silent 

*  Q,  Why  do  you  change  colour  again?  For  God's  sake,  think  on 
your  salvation,  and  confess  the  truth. 

*  R,  She  had  bathed  in  the  sea,  because  it  was  a  very  hot  day :  that 
was  the  whole  truth. 

*  Q.  What  chaste  maiden  would  ever  bathe  in  the  sea?  You  lie; 
and  perhaps  vou  will  still  lyingly  deny  that  you  bewitched  old  Paasche's 
little  girl  with  a  cake  ? 

*  R.  Ah  me !  ah  mc !     She  loved  the  child  as  her  own  dear  little 

sister In  the  great  famine  she  had  often  taken  a  bit  out  of  her 

own  mouth  to  put  it  in  hers.  How  could  she  have  done  her  such  mis- 
chief? 

*  Q.  Wilt  thou  still  lie  ?  Honoured  Abraham,  what  an  obdurate 
child  is  this  of  yours !  Look  here :  Is  this  no  witch's  salve,  which  the 
beadle  found  to-night  in  your  box?— Is  this  no  witch's  salve,  eh  ? 

*  R.  It  was  a  salve  for  the  skin,  to  make  it  white  and  smooth,  as  the 
apothecary  at  Wolgast,  of  whom  she  bought  it,  told  her. 

'  Whereupon  he  shook  his  head,  and  went  on. 

*  Q.  What!  wilt  thou,  then,  at  last  deny  that  this  last  Saturday,  the 
10th  July,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  you  called  upon  your  paramour, 
the  devil,  with  awful  words ;  that  he  appeared  as  a  great  hairy  giant, 
and  embraced  and  pressed  you  to  his  bosom  ? 

*  At  these  words  she  was  paler  than  a  corpse,  and  began  to  tremble 
so  violently  that  she  was  obliged  to  hold  by  a  chair;  and  I,  wretched 
man;  who  would  have  sworn  for  her  to  my  death,  when  I  saw  and  heard 
this  my  senses  went  away,  so  that  I  fell  from  the  bench,  and  Dn.  Consul 
must  call  the  beadle  to  help  me  up  again.    When  I  came  to  myself, 

and,  by  God's  mercv,  was  better,  the  whole  Court  arose,  and 

conjured  my  frail  child,  by  the  living  God  and  her  soul's  welfare,  to  lie 
no  longer,  but  to  have  compassion  on  herself  and  on  her  father,  and  con- 
fess the  truth. 

*  Whereupon  she  heaved  a  great  sigh,  and  became  as  red  as  she  had 
been  pale,  so  that  her  hand  upon  the  chair  was  like  scarlet,  and  she 
could  not  lift  up  her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

•iJ.  She  would  confess,  then,  the  simple  truth,  as  she  saw  well  that 
wicked  people  had  stolen  after  her,  and  watched  her.  She  was  getting 
some  amber  from  the  hill ;  and  as  she  was  at  work,  in  her  way,  and 
to  dissipate  her  fears,  she  had  repeated  the  Latin  carmen  which  her 
father  had  composed  for  the  most  excellent  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus ; 
that  young  Rudiger  of  Nienkirch,  who  had  often  come  to  her  father's 
house,  and  talked  love  to  her,  had  come  out  of  the  bushes,  and  when  she 
shrieked  for  fright  had  spoken  Latin  to  her,  and  taken  her  in  his  arms. 

He 
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Me  bad  on  a  great  trolfB-skin,  that  people  miglit  not  know  him  if  they 
met  him,  and  tell  her  father  that  she  had  been  by  night  on  the  hill. 

•  At  such  her  confession  I  waxed  quite  desperate,  and  cried  out  in 
wrath,  *'  O  thou  godless  and  disobedient  child,  so  then  thou  hast  a  lover. 
Did  I  not  forbid  thee  to  go  to  the  hill  by  night?  What  hadst  thou  to 
do  at  the  hill  at  night?"  And  I  began  to  cry  out,  and  to  sob,  and  to 
wring  my  hands,  that  even  Dn.  Consul  had  compassion,  and  he  came 
towards  me  to  comfort  me.  Meanwhile,  she  too  came  towards  me,  and 
began  to  defend  herself;  that  she  had,  against  my  orders,  gone  to  the 
hill  only  to  get  as  much  amber  as  to  buy  secretly,  for  a  present  on  my 
birthday,  the  0pp.  Sancti  Augustini,  which  the  cantor  of  Wolgast  had 
to  sell.  She  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  youth's  design  in  waylaying 
her  by  night  on  the  hill ;  and  swore,  by  the  living  God,  that  nothing 
unbecoming  had  taken  place,  and  that  she  was  still  a  pure  virgin.' 

So  ends  the  first  bearing ;  and  strange  and  absurd  as  some  of 
the  circumstances  may  seem,  we  will  answer  for  it  (from  some 
reading  in  trials  for  witchcraft)  tbat  there  is  nothing  so  extravagant 
or  monstrous  as  to  make  one  doubt  as  yet  the  authenticity  of  the 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

All,  however,  now  goes  against  the  poor  girl ;  she  cannot  find 
the  place  where  the  amber  was ;  the  sea  and  the  wind  had  heaped 
the  sand  over  it  On  searching  ber  box,  where  she  said  there  was 
some  amber  (the  beadle,  we  most  remember,  bad  already  been 
rummaging  there,  and  found  the  witch-salve),  it  was  empty — 
money  and  amber  were  all  gone :  her  fine  gown,  however,  and 
the  chain  the  king  bad  given  her,  were  locked  up  in  the  chest  in  the 
church.  Her  father  said  he  had  done  so  to  keep  it  for  her  wedding- 
day — she  looked  with  fixed  eyes,  and  said — 'for  me  to  be  burned 
in,  O  Jesu !  Jesu !  Jesii  !*  The  Consul  took  this  as  a  sort  of 
acknowledgment  that  she  deserved  it — if  she  were  innocent  she 
would  not  say  so.  *  Innocentia  !  (she  replies)  quid  est  innocentia? 
ubi  libido  dominatur,  innocentia  leve  praesidium  est.'  Her  Latin 
make»  the  Consul  shudder  still  more — it  could  not  be  fairly 
learned — he  never  knew  a  woman  who  understood  Latin.  The 
inquisitors  are  only  puzzled  that  they  cannot  find  the  paper  with 
her  written  compact  with  the  devil — it  should  seem  a  necessary 
document !  We  must  not  dwell  on  the  other  incidents  which  con- 
spire against  her.  Here  our  own  suspicions,  not  of  Maria,  but 
of  the  editor,  begin  to  grow  stronger.  The  last  is  a  letter  from 
old  Hans  of  Nienkirch,  declaring  that  his  son  denies  all  know- 
ledge of  the  matter !  And  the  next  day  young  Rudiger  himself 
being  sick  in  bed,  at  least  so  the  Consul  is  led  to  believe,  deposes 
in  vehement  language  to  the  falsehood  of  the  whole  business. 

No  wonder  that  '  the  next  morning  j>oor  Abraham's  gxey  hair 
was  as  white  as  snow.*  Yet  the  Lord  wonderfullv  blest  him,  for 
at  daybreak  anightingale  began  fo  sing  in  the  elder  bush  by  his 

window. 
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window,  lo  that  be  thought  it  was  a  good  aageU  After  he  had 
listened  some  time,  he  was  able  to  pray,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  since  Sunday.  We  cannot  give  the  very  curious  chap- 
ter 'de  confrontatione  testium.'  Old  Use,  Marians  maid,  is  the 
first  witness.  She  deposes  that  Maria  had  sometimes  gone  out  at 
night — '  up  the  chimney  ?  *  is  the  next  question.  And  *  did  you 
never  miss  your  broom  or  your  tongs  ? '  At  one  awful  moment  in 
this  part  of  the  trial  '  all  were  so  mouse-like  still,  that  one  might 
hear  the  flies  buzz  about  the  inkstand.'  Lise  Kolken  is  the  last 
witness ;  and  Maria  cross-examines  her  with  great  quickness,  and 
catches  her  in  divers  contradictions.  The  worst  point  against  poor 
Maria  is  that  Lise  swears  she  has  '  a  devil's  mark  on  her  person.* 
In  vain  she  vows  that  she  was  born  with  it ;  she  is  carried  out  to 
be  searched  by  the  beadle's  wife  and  old  Use.  There  is  disco- 
covered  a  mole  between  her  breasts,  into  which  the  beadle's  wife 
runs  a  needle,  and  is  rather  surprised  and  horror-struck  that  the 
poor  girl  shrieks  and  bleeds  :  as  a  devil's  mark,  it  ought  to  have 
been  quite  insensible. 

She  is,  however,  allowed  a  counsel  before  she  is  put  to  the 
torture!  Herr  Syndicus  Mlchelsen  arrives  from  Usedom;  and 
there  is  a  very  amusing  chapter  describing  the  defence  prepared 
by  the  learned  doctor,  with  all  the  flaws  he  finds  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  his  quotations  from  Scripture,  The  doctor  has  not 
the  least  doubt,  all  the  time,  that  she  is  an  arrant  witch.  One  of 
his  great  arguments  is,  that  rea  had  actual  money,  whereas  the 
'  Malleus  Maleficarum'  lays  it  down  as  an  irrefragable  principle  that 
the  devil  never  gives  real  riches !  For  the  bathing  in  the  sea,  he 
triumphantly  quotes  the  example  of  Bathsheba.  The  great  object 
of  the  defence  is  to  turn  the  tables  on  Lise  Kolken.  '  Rea  can- 
not  be  a  witch,  because  she  has  neither  a  crooked  nose  nor  red 
glowering  eyes,  as  a  witch  ought  to  have,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus  Paracelsus.*  In  gratitude  for  this  admirable  defensiOs 
poor  Maria  wishes  to  kiss  the  Advocate's  hand ;  he  draws  it  back 
in  horror,  and  wipes  it  three  times ! 

The  simple  parson,  and  even  his  more  clear-sighted  daughter, 
are,  however,  so  impressed  by  the  profound  learning,  and  puzzled 
by  the  legal  subtleties  of  the  Syndicus,  that  Siey  begin  to 
entertain  hopes.  These  hopes  are  soon  dashed:  Dn.  Consul 
arrives  with  the  decision  of  the  court,  who  find  that  there  are 
'  indicia  legitima,  praegnantia,  et  sufficientia  ad  torturam  ipsam  ;' 
and  she  must  prepare  for  this  last  inquisition.  A  neighbouring 
clergyman,  the  Pastor  Benzensis,  arrives  in  his  surplice.  He 
delivers  on  the  whole  a  kind-hearted  and  religious  sermon,  urging 
her  to  confess,  yet  insisting  on  the  mercy  of  the  court,  who  are 
only  anxious  to  save  her  soul!  Her  father,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrances. 
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monstnaioetb  foHowa  ber  to  the  horrible  ohamber  of  torture.  The 
scene  is  too  dreadful  to  dwell  upon ;  but  throughout  there  is  the 
same  living  reality,  circumstance  following  circumstance  with  all 
the  impressiveness  of  actual  life.  Nothii^  can  persuade  the  old 
man  to  leave  the  torture-chamber,  even  at  the  last  moment  The 
poor  girl  is  tied  to  the  fatal  ladder :  even  jet  her  quiet  resigna* 
tion  to  her  martyrdom  has  not  deserted  her ;  she  utters  with  no 
irreverent  spirit^  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek,  the  words  of 
our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  ®d  ixov,  QU  ijuov,  Ivocti  (ab  r/x«rlXtT6f« 
At  the  Greek  Dn.  Consul  starts  back,  and  makes  a  sign  of  the 
cross ;  the  Greek,  as  he  thought,  could  be  nothing  but  an  invo* 
cation  of  the  devil ;  and  now^  with  a  loud  voice^  he  said  to  the 
beadle,  'Screw.'  At  this  the  father  gave  ope  long  wild  cry» 
which  made  the  vi^ult  of  the  dungeon  tremble.  This  and  this 
only  the  daughter  cannot  bear  :  she  cries,  '  I  will  confess  every- 
thing ypu  wish.*  Being  unbound,  she  springs  from  the  ladder, 
and  throws  herself  on  her  father's  breast.  The  confession  we  can 
only  give  briefly:  — 

*  Q.  Whether  she  could  bewitch? 

*  i.  Yes,  she  could. 

*  Q.  Who  Uught  her  ? 

*  JR.  The  hateful  Satan  himself. 
^  Q.  How  many  devils  had  she  ? 
'  B,  One  was  quite  enough. 

*  Q,  What  was  the  name  of  that  devil  ? 

*  J?.  Ilia  (after  thinking  a  moment)^  Deisidaamonia  [Superstition].' 

Wbereu|pon  Dn.  Consul  shuddered  and  s^^id,  'that  must  be  a 
very  temble  devil — seeing  he  had  neyer  heard  his  name  before.' 
H^  made  her  spell  it,  lest  Scriba  should  make  a  mistake  in  his 
orthography.  .  .  •  «  They  then  came  to  the  question — a  question, 
be  it  remembered,  in  all  such  cases  invariably  put,  imd,  extraya* 
gant  as  it  may  seem,  sooner  or  later  answered  by  the  poor  tortured 
wretches^  or  by  unhappy  maniacs,  in  the  afi^rmative — a  question 
sanctioned  by  a  papal  bull,  that  of  Innocent  YIII.,  incorporated 
in  the  '  Malleus  Maleficarum,'  the  great  code  of  witch  law — and 
doubtless  in  his  belief  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  such  a 
question,  the  head  of  our  own  church,  the  Solomon  of  his  day, 
would  have  scorned  to  be  outdone  by  either  pope  or  lawyer.  The 
question  is  on  her  criminal  intercourse  with  the  devil.  In  her 
perfect  innocence,  and  from  an  ambiguous  word  in  the  German 
language,  the  girl  cannot  comprehend  the  question.  When  they 
force  her  to  understand  it,  nothing  but  the  order  to  tie  her  up 
egain,  wrings  from  her  a  reluctant  <  Yea.'  Even  here,  and  in 
one  or  two  more  revolting  questions,  we  confidently  believe  that 
t^ere  it  no  e^tagg^r^tiw !     On  such  confessions  aa  the«e,  wrung 

from 
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from  them  by  torture,  thousands  of  human  beings  have  suf- 
fered death  in  almost  everj  country  of  Europe,  aye,  and  of 
America  too! 

The  next  chapter  gives  us  a  strange,  and,  as  we  must  begin  to 
acknowledge  our  growing  suspicions,  a  singularly  potcerful  scene 
— the  confession  of  old  Lise  Kolken,  who  is  brought  to  Pudgia 
and  thrown  into  prison ;  but  feeling  herself  dying,  sends  to  pastor 
Schweidler  to  hear  her  confession,  and  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  her  before  death.  He  finds  her  lying  with  a  besom  for  a  pillow, 
as  if  '  thereon  to  ride  to  hell.*  Her  confession  is  one  of  those  wild 
rhapsodies  that  crazy  old  women  poured  forth  with  such  unac- 
countable fertility  of  invention.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  small  worm, 
yellow  at  the  tail,  crawls  under  the  door  of  the  dungeon.  *  When 
she  saw  it,  she  gave  a  scream — such  as  I  never  heard,  and  hope 
never  to  hear  again.  For  in  my  youth  I  saw  one  of  the  enemies' 
soldiers  pike  a  child  in  the  presence  of  the  mother — XhdX.was  a 
scream  which  the  mother  gave ;  but  that  scream  was  child's  play 
to  the  scream  of  old  Lise.'  The  worm  creeps  up  her  back,  and 
she  dies  howling  'the  sacrament!*  'the  sacrament!*'  She  had, 
however,  confessed  to  being  a  witch  for  thirty  years ;  and  told  all 
her  villainy  with  the  Amtshauptman,  whom  she  likewise  accused 
of  having  a  spirit  Unfortunately,  in  his  distress  old  Schweidler 
had  brought  no  witnesses  to  the  confession ;  no  one  heard  but 
the  villainous  beadle,  who  is  sold  body  and  soul  to  the  Amts- 
hauptman. 

I'he  next  chapter  is  headed  '  How  Satan  sifted  me  as  wheat, 
and  how  my  daughter  bravely  withstood  him.'  The  poor  old 
man  is  submitted  to  the  trial  which  Claudio  is  subjected  to  in 
*  Measure  for  Measure ;'  and,  like  Claudio,  he  yields.  The  vil- 
lainous Amtshauptman  shows  him  in  the  distance  the  funeral  pyre 
on  the  Streckelberg,  on  which,  at  ten  next  morning,  his  daughter 
is  to  be  burned ;  and  quotes  divers  Scriptures  '  to  his  devilish 
purposes.'  Maria  writes  a  Latin  answer  to  her  father's  Latin 
letter — for  he  is  ashamed  to  write  in  German — in  which  she 
gently  rebukes  his  weakness,  and  calmly  expresses  her  own  de- 
termination to  die ! 

The  fatal  day,  the  fatal  hour  approaches,  but  Maria's  calm  and 
gentle  protestations  of  innocence  so  far  convince  her  godfather,  the 
Pastor  Benzensis,  that  he  is  even  reconciled  to  her  dressing  her- 
self for  the  sacrifice  in  her  silken  attire,  with  the  King  of  Sweden's 
gold  chain  round  her  neck,  and  flowers  in  her  hair.  He  consents 
to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  old  Abraham,  his  slaughter,  and 
the  faithful  maidservant.  One  little  incident  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  adds  to  the  appalling  reality  of  the  scene.  Old  Use  has 
spent  all  her  savings  in  some  pounds  of  ila^,  which  she  begs 

Maria 
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Maria  to  bind  roand  her  person,  '  because  when  the  last  witch 
»was  burned  she  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  wet  wood  of  the  pile^ 
which  would  not  kindle.' 

*  But,  ere  my  daughter  could  thank  her,  began  the  awful  cry  for 
blood  in  the  Justice  Chamber ;  for  a  voice  cried  as  loud  as  it  could, 
**  Death  to  the  accursed  witch,  Maria  ..Schweidler,  fur  she  has  fallen 
from  the  living  Grod."  And  all  the  people  cried  after  it,  "  Death  to  the 
accursed  witch.''  When  I  heard  this,  I  fell  against  the  wall ;  but  my 
sweet  child  stroked  my  cheek  with  her  sweet  little  hands  and  spake, 
**  Father,  father,  bethink  thee,  did  not  the  people  cry,  *  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him,'  around  the  sinless  Jesus  ? — Shall  we  not  drink  the  cup  which 
our  heavenly  Fatlier  hath  given  us?"  ' 

She  is  made  to  repeat  her  confession — ^the  sentence  is  read — she 
mounts  the  fatal  cart  with  her  father  and  the  Pastor  Benzensis ; 
she  passes  on  among  the  grossest  insults  of  all  the  people,  who 
crowd  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  the  spectacle :  and  still 
incidents  of  strangely  mingled  beauty,  horror,  and  absurdity, 
follow  each  other  with  the  casual  and  natural  sequence  of  actual 
life.  Maria  begins  to  chaunt  her  favourite  hymn,  on  the  joys  of 
Heaven,  attributed  to  St,  Augustine,  but  really  written  by  Peter 
Damiani*. 

*  Flos  perpetuus  rosarum  ver  agit  perpetuum, 
Candent  lilia,  rubescit  crocus,  sudat  balsamum ; 
Virent  prata,  vemant  sata,  rivi  mellis  influunt, 
Pigmentorum  spirat  odor,  liquor  et  aromatum ;  ' 
Pendent  poma  floridorum  nou  lapsura  nemorum. 
Non  alternat  luna  vices,  sol  vel  cursus  siderum, 
Agnus  est  felicis  urhis  lumen  inoccidiium.' 

The  LaUn  fairly  frightens  away  the  rabble,  who  retire  cursing 
to  a  respectful  distance,  and  the  victim  is  thus  spared  their  in* 
human  mockeries  apd  even  their  attempts  to  hurt  her  person.  One 
fellow  is  so  frightened  that  he  falls  head  over  ears  into  the  ditch. 
*  Whereupon  my  poor  daughter  herself  could  not  help  smiling, 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  more  Latin  hymns,  to  keep  the 
foolish  and  filthy-spoken  rabble  from  us.  "  But  dear,"  said  I, 
"  if  I  did  know  any  Latin  hynms,  how  could  I  repeat  them  now  ?"  * 
'  My  Confrater,  the  Rev.  Martinus,  knew  one :  it  was  in  truth  an 
heretical  one;  yet  as  it  delighted  my  daughter  above  measure, 
and  he  repeated  several  verses  three  or  four  times,  till  she  could 
say  them. after  him,  I  said  nothing.  For  f  have  always  been 
very  rigid  against  all  heresy :  yet  I  consoled  myself  that  our 
Lord  would  pardon  her  simplicity.  And  the  first  line  was  '^  Dies 
irae,  dies  ilia." '  The  heretical  verses  were  in  fact  that  noble 
Catholic  hymn.    And  so  poor  Maria  goes  on  chaunting — 

*  Judex 
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*  Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Qnidquid  latet  apparebit, 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 
Item : 

Rex  tremendoe  majestatisy 
Qui  salvandos  aalvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatiB.' 

From  this  point,  however,  Romance  openly  asscrti  her  own. 
Poetical  justice,  that  Dea  ex  nuMchindt  bo  unlike  the  ordinary  jus* 
tice,  we  fear,  of  this  world,  descends,  and  gradnally  dispels  every 
lingering  remnant  of  belief,  which  we  had  cherished,  in  the 
authenticity  of  our  '  Amber  Witch.*  It  is  a  very  beautiful  little 
novel,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  novel. 

Daring  the  procession  a  terrific  storm  comes  on^  ascribed  of 
course  to  the  hellish  influences  of  the  witch ;  the  rabble  and  the 
officers  of  justice,  the  judges  themselves^  have  no  doubt  about  it^ 
But  when  at  length  they  arrive  at  the  bridge  over  the  mill-stream^ 
which  passes  above  the  mill-race  (it  is  astonishing  how  we  see  at 
once  the  whole  form  of  the  country  and  the  course  of  the  road)^ 
the  horses  and  the  men  begin  to  stumble  on  the  slippery  ground. 
The  driver  of  the  cart,  in  which  the  culprit  and  her  father  are 
seated,  is  thrown,  and  breaks  his  leg;  every  one  who  endeavours 
to  pass,  gets  at  least  one  or  two  falls.  The  Amtshauptman  spurs 
his  horse  on,  and  at  the  moment  there  comes  a  flash  of  lightning 
of  extraordinary  brightness,  followed  bv  a  clap  of  thunder  as  ex- 
traordinary ;  the  startled  horse  backs — the  Amtshauptman  is  seen 
whirling  round  on  the  spokes  of  the  mill-wheel  1 1  All  this  is 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  mischievous  revenge  of  the  miller's 
lad,  whom  the  Amtshauptman  had  ordered  a  severe  floggingi  for 
insulting  Maria  when  they  had  passed  that  way  before ;  he  had 
smeared  the  whole  road  with  tallow  and  other  slippery  substances, 
and  thus  brought  on  this  part  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  witch  but  deserves  her  burning  the  more  richly.  The 
execution  is,  therefore,  only  delayed,  not  arrested ;  the  proces- 
sion to  the  Streckelberg  forms  again;  the  storm  has  but  exas- 
perated the  rabble,  being,  as  we  said,  evidently  the  last  convincing 
proof  of  poor  Maria's  diabolic  powers  t  even  Pastor  Benzensiii 
wavers  in  his  belief  in  her  innocence.  As  they  reach,  however, 
the  foot  of  the  Streckelberg,  the  sun  breaks  out,  and  a  glorious 
rainbow,  an  omen  to  Maria,  if  not  of  hope,  of  dirine  mercy,  spans 
the  heavens.  At  that  moment  a  horseman  is  seen  furiously 
riding  up :  it  is  at  first  thought  to  be  the  g;host  of  the  Amtshaupt- 
man, and  the  spectators  fly  on  all  sides;  it  is  young  Rudiger  of 
Nienkirch,  with  twenty  armed  followers.  He  had  been  shut  up 
by  his  father,  who  was  alarmed  at  his  attachment  to  the  parson  s 
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daughter ;  a  cousin  had  been  made  to  personate  him,  and  to  sign 
the  fatal  protocol,  which  denied  all  knowledge  of  her,  and  had  so 
much  weight  at  her  trial.  In  short  the  whole  plot  is  unravelled — 
skilfully  and  gracefully  enough  we  will  allow — the  latter  chap- 
ters are  as  pleasingly  written  as  the  rest — but  the  charm  is 
broken ;  it  has  t^eascd  to  be  a  true,  contemporary,  and  harrowing 
record  of  times  past,  it  has  become  like  other  tales  of  absorbing 
interest,  simply  and  unaffectedly  told  (LadyGeorgiana  FuUerton's 
'  Ellen  Middletort,'  for  instance),  though  one,  if  we  may  judge  by 
its  impression  on  oui-selves,  of  surpassing  excellence. 

Yet  we  must  not  omit  one  crowning  touch  of  character. — The 
young  Rudiger  harangues  the  mob  fVom  the  cart — not  merely 
denounces  the  grievous  injustice  of  the  sentence  against  poor 
Maria,  but  tries  to  persuade  them  not  to  believe  any  longer  in 
such  absurd  nonsense  as  witchcraft.  '  When  I  heard  this/  says  old 
Abraham,  *  I  was  astonished,  as  a  conscientious  clergyman  must 
be,  and  got  upon  the  cart-wheel,  and  whispered  to  him  for  God's 
sake  to  say  no  more  on  this  matter,  the  while  the  people,  if  they 
no  longer  feared  the  Devil,  would  no  longer  fear  the  Lord  God.' 

We  refrain,  not  without  regret,  from  trespassing  upon  the  short 
remaining  novel  part  of  the  story ;  we  would  willingly  have  ex- 
tracted the  striking  picture  of  the  love-lorn  Maria  sitting  on  her 
own  funeral  pile  (die  Scheiterhaufen)^  on  the  Streckelberg, 
and  reciting  Dido's  last  magnificent  words  from  Virgil — but  we 
must  break  off. 

Since  the  Amber  Witch  laid  her  spell  upon  us  (we  cannot  say 
that  we  are  disposed  to  condemn  her  therefore  to  the  flames) — we 
have  made  further  inquisition  into  the  reality  of  our  history.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  Germany  was  at  least  as  much  perplexed  as  ^ 
ourselves.  Some  of  the  journals  pronounced  boldly  K>r  its  au- 
thenticity :  a  long  controversy  was  threatened,  which  was  put  an 
end  to  by  a  letter  from  the  editor.  Dr.  M^inhold,  which  we  have 
read  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeituvff,  plainly  and  distinctly  claiming 
the  authorship.  Half  the  learned  and  critical  world  who  had 
been  fairly  taken  in,  revenged  themselves  for  their  credulity  by 
assuming  a  kind  of  lofty  scepticism,  and  refusing  to  believe  the 
author  on  his  own  word«  Dr.  Meinhold,  it  seems,  is  the  author 
of  some  poems,  and  we  believe  other  works,  which  had  not  made 
a  very  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind,  but  which  we  shall 
look  to  with  much  curiosity.  Others  put  on  a  pious  indignation, 
and  were  greatly  shocked  at  a  respectable  clergyman,  a  doctor 
in  divinity,  practising  such  a  deception,  more  especially  as  regards 
themselyes,  and  with  so  much  success.  Among  these  we  understand 
is  a  poet,  who  dramatized  the  Amber  Witch,  with  considerable 
effect,  for  the  Hamburg  theatre.    For  ourselves,  we  trust  that  we 
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are  not  latitudinarlan  in  the  delicate  point  of  clerical  veracity ; 
but  as  we  can  have  no  quarrel  on  this  score  with  Dr.  Meinhold, 
we  cannot  look  with  rigour  on  his  asserting  this  kind  of  conven- 
tional privilege,  which  use  at  least  has  vindicated  to  the  author  of 
clever  works. 

But  we  have  heard  another  amusing  anecdote.  Among  Dr. 
Meinhold*8  victims  were  the  Tubingen  reviewers — either  the 
redoubted  Strauss  himself  or  his  faithful  and  acknowledged  fol- 
lowers. These  gentlemen,  whose  training  in  the  infallible  He- 
gelian philosophy  has  endowed  them  with  an  unerring  judgment 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  every  kind  of  writing ;  whose  well-tried 
acuteness  can  detect  the  myth  in  every  form;  who  throughout 
the  Gospels  can  discriminate,  from  internal  evidence,  the  precise 
degree  of  credibility  of  each  chapter,  each  narrative,  each  word, 
with  a  certainty  which  disdains  all  doubt — the  school  of  Strauss 
pronounced  the  *  Amber  Witch'  to  be  a  genuine  chronicle  I  But 
worse  than  this,  if  Dr.  Meinhold  (as  we  understand  a  very  pious 
and  good  man)  is  to  be  credited,  they  fell  into  a  trap  designedly 
laid  for  them.  Dr.  Meinhold,  during  his  theological  studies,  was 
so  unphilosophically  dissatisfied  with  the  peremptory  tone  with 
which  this  school  dealt  with  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, that  he  determined  to  put  their  infallibility  to  the  test.  He 
hfiS  written  the  '  Amber  Witch '  some  time  before,  and  thrown  it 
aside ;  he  now  determined  to  publish  it  as  a  sort  of  trial  of  these 
critical  spirits.  We  wish  him  joy  of  his  success,  and  condole  with 
Strauss  and  Co. ! 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Railtoay  Reform;  its  expedience  and  practicability 
considered,  with  a  copious  Appendix,  &c.  2nd  and  3rd  editions, 
revised  and  considerably  enlarged.     London,  1843.    * 

2.  Railways,  their  Uses  and  Managements.     London,  1842. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  MP.,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  Railway  Legislation.  London, 
1844. 

4.  Report  to  tlie  Lords  of  the .  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Trade,  on  the  Statistics  of  British  and  Foreign  Railways.  By 
M.  Laing.     London,  1844. 

A  S  the  first  wonder  and  delight  universally  created  by  the 
-^^  celerity,  cheapness,  and  comifort  of  railway  travelling 
gradually  subsided,  the  impatience  and,  we  fear  we  must  add, 
the  ingratitude  natural  to  all  mankind,  and  especially  to  John 
Bull,  have  begun  to  exhibit  themselves  in  complaints  of  its  not 
being  more  rapid,  more  cheap,  and  more  comfortable ;  and  the 
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moch-abu^jed  word  reform  and  the  misapplied  term  motHwoIv. 
are  alreadj  extensively  employed  to  prejudice  the  public  mmd, 
^d  to  create  a  desire  for  a  course  of  alterations^  of  whicfa>  though, 
some  may  be  fair  and  feasible^  many  are  in  our  opinion  prema-* 
ture,  some  unreasonable,  some  impracticable,  and  others  would 
be«  we  are  satisfied,  extensively  injurious  to  the  very  interests  foi; 
which  they  are  inconsiderately  proposed. 

We  can  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  if  the  rapid,  complete^ 
and  unlimited  success  of  Railways  could  have  been  originally 
anticipated  and  some  general  system  of  operations  legally  esta- 
blished in  the  outset,  many  errors  of  all  kinds  would  have  been 
avoided,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  saved,  and  enormous 
expeilses  considerably  reduced ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  if  in  our  then  state  of  information  and  of  public 
feeling  it  had  been  attempted  to  postpone  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  project,  for  instance,  until  we  had  agreed  on  a  general 
reticulation  of  railroads  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  have 
embarrassed  it  with  theoretic  conditions  and  prospective  and  ex- 
traneous difficuliies,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  not  now  have 
had  any  railroads  to  reform.  The  infancy  of  so  complicated  a 
system  is  not  to  be  criticized  by  rules  derived  from  its  maturity ; — 
if,  indeed,  its  present  state,  wonderful  as  its  growth  has  been,  can 
even  yet  be  called  maturity — may  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  sus- 
pected that  a  time  may  come  when  the  most  plausible  plans  and 
the  wisest  precautions  of  the  present  day  may  seem  to  our  succesr 
sors  as  rash  and  as  erroneous  as  the  proceedings  of  1826  appear  to 
some  of  the  railroad  reformers  of  1844  ?  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  and  complicated 
subject  a  full  measure  of  candour  and  patience,  much  indulgence 
for  past  errors,  a  scrupulous  respect  for  existing  interests,  an^ 
great  caution  in  the  introduction  of  new  principles,  either  of  con- 
struction or  administration,  in  a  system  which  has  been,  in  spite 
of  all  the  errors  of  inexperience,  so  miraculously  successful. 

Railways,  or,  as  they  were  first  called,  tramways — that  is,  arti- 
ficial tracks  for  facilitating  the  draught  of  carriages — ^have  been 
employed  for  200  years,  and  probably  much  longer,  in  the  north 
of  England  collieries.  Roger  North,  describing  a  visit  which  his 
brother.  Lord  Guilford,  made  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  circuits  to 
Newcastle,  says  that  amongst  the  curiosities  of  the  region  were 
what  were  called  *  way-leaves ;' — 

*  When  men  have  pieces  of  ground  between  the  colliery  and  the  river, 
they  sell  leave  to  lead  coals  over  their  ground,  and  so  dear,  that  the 
owner  of  a  rood  of  ground  will  expect  20/.  per  annum  for  this  leave. 
The  manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber  from  the  colliery 
down  to  the  river  exactly  straight  and  paraUd,  and  bulky  carts  are  made 
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with  four  rgwlets  fitting  these  rail8»  whereby  the  carrifige  u  to  eaM^i  Uia0 
one  horse  will  draw  down  fbnr  or  five  chaldrons  of  coals,,  and  is  nxv 
iBirtense  benefit  to  the  coal-mcrehaDtf.'—X^tf^iofdJB&gMr  Qw^hrdi 
Tol.  i*  p.  S65. 

This  seems  to  have  beefii  abont  1676,  bdt  the  ptactice  was,  iiq 
doubt/  much  oldtr.  Oar  readers  wil]  observe  that  the  diiftpbdtiim, 
now  so  mugb  complained  of,  of  the  landowners  to  make  the  raiK 
Ways  -pM  inordinately  dear  for  a  passage,  is  no  modern  abuse, 
but  as  old  a^  the  inrentipn  itself. 

About  the  middle  of  th6  last  century,  as  the  iron-works  in 
Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  developed  thcftiselres,  railways  began 
to  come  southward,  and  to  be  more  regularly  and  systematically 
applied,  not  merely  in  connexion  with  collieries,  but  also  with 
)ime-kilns,  quarries,  attd  all  mining  operations.  At  Colebrook 
Dale,  in  Shi-opshite  (celebrated  for  the  subsequent  erection  df 
the  first  consiaerable  iron  bridge),  iron  plates  Were,  about  1760i 
hailed  on  the  wooden  rails,  as  teell  to  diminish  ftiction  as  to  pre« 
Vent  abrasion ;  this  soon  led  to  the  substitution  of  rails  of  solid 
iron,  whicli  was  attended  with  rapid  success,  and  adopted  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  public 
in  general  are  awate  of.  There  was,  fot  instance,  a  railway  fiv6 
hiiles  long  from  the  collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  Derby  into  that 
town ;  there  was  another,  called  the  Park-forest  Railway,  about  swt 
miles  long ;  and  another  near  Ashby-9e-la-Zouch,  in  Leicester- 
shire, which  had  four  miles  of  double  and  eight  miles  of  single 
rails.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  railways  had 
made  their  way  into  all  coal  and  mining  districts,  and  their  pro* 
gress  Was  so  rapid,  that  in  1611  there  were  in  South  Wales  not 
less  than  150  rhiles  of  railways,  of  which  the  Merthyr  Tydvil 
companv  possessed  30. 

In  all  these  cases  the  object  was  to  send  heavy  weights  down 
moderate  inclinations,  and  to  bring  back  the  empty  vehicles,  so 
that  the  work  of  the  horse  moving  loads  downwards  and  bringing 
badk  the  empty  waggons  did  all  that  was  desired.  At  length  the 
principle  of  what  we  now  distinctively  Call  a  railroad  dawned  on 
the  ingenious  mind  of  Doctor  James  Anderson,  who  had  fot 
maiiy  years  dedicated  his  attention  to  mechanical,  statistical,  and 
agricultural  subjects.  In  the  periodical  number  of  his  '  Recrea- 
tions-in  Agriculttire,'  published  in  1800,  he  not  only  recon^- 
mended  a  larger  introduction  of  railways  for  all  agrieukorsA 
,cmfaniUnications,  but  proposed  a  general  skdoption  throughiMit  the 
country  ot  lines  ofraihoagM  to  be  carried  along  the  sides  of  the 
•existing  turnpike  roads;  and  though  lie  only  contenypkied  their 
cmploytnent  for  the  draught  of  heavy  loads  at  a  slow  rate,  so  tlkal 
the  savii^  would  have  been  of  Kttle  more  than  liorse  labour,  hi* 
"  "'  -'  ......     p^inriples 
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princijplefl  atid  eved  his  details  Would  have  equally  served  for  ac- 
celerated motion,  and  if  his  eztensiye  plan  had  succeeded  for 
ibofffftmSf  its  early  application  to  pogt-chaises  was  inevitable.  As 
a  matter  of  curiosity^  and  because  little  or  no  notice  has  been 
tiJcen  of  biiii  in  stny  recent  publication  on  railroads^  we  shall 
ghre  a  few  details  of  Dr.  Anderson*^  project. 

His  ptojiosa]  extended  itself,  as  we  have  Sdid>  to  the  whole  codri- 
try,  but  h«  i^eciil^d,  by  Way  of  experiment,  the  road  from  London 
to  Bath,  atid  he  sugrgrested  tWo  preliminary  trials  oh  a  smaller 
scale ;  the  dne,  that  itach  a  road  should  be  laid  doWh,  either  in  iron 
or  stone,  between  the  ^eat  dock^  then  (1799)  projected  at  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  and  the  city  of  Londoti ;  the  second  was  for  a  more 
general  expetitiient  dotig  the  great  western  road  to  Hounslow. 

After  several  details  showing  that  the  railrOad  WonM  be  both 
cheaper  to  make  and  repait  thah  the  drdinai'y  turtipikes,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  calculate  its  superioir  advatitages>  even  if  the  cost  were 
to  be  equal.  He  calculates  that  heavy-laden  waggons  could 
be  drawn  ilt  one-tenth  of  the  force,  and  of  course  of  the  cost,  of 
the  formet  modes  of  traffic.  He  then  expatiates — just  as  a 
railroad  projector  of  the  present  day  might  do — on  the  various 
advantages  which  such  a  saving  of  labotrr  and  facility  of  circula- 
tion wotild  prOddce,  '  without/  as  he  fancied,  '  One  shilling  expense 
10  any  itidividttal  or  to  the  state  ;*  for  he  assumed  that  he  had 
proved  that  the  new  milijbaj)  would  cost  certainly  not  more,  and 
probably  less,  than  the  old  turnpike,  Bttt  What  the  gOod  Doctor 
had  the  sagacity  to  foresee,  and,  as  we  think,  a  misjudging  anxiety 
to  deptecate,  Wair  the  ititervefttion  of  a  fcompany  of  monied  men 
into  this  scheme,  who  wOuld  make  it,  he  anticipated,  a  gambling 
fpeculatiori,  and  convert  the  railroad  into  private  property;  Whereas 
^ese  railways  should,  as  he  thought,  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
JitibHe  Commissioners,  and 

•  be  tept  open  and  patent  to  all  alike,  who  shall  choose  to  employ  them, 
as  the  hinges  highway^  under  such  regulations  as  it  shall  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  subject  them  to  by  law.* — recreations  in  Agriculture,  vol. 
hr.p.  1. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  Dr.  Anderson  gives  full  details  as  to  the 
laying  out  and  forming  such  lines  of  railways:  their. width,  their 
height — their  gradients,  their  curves — the  position,  form,  and 
weight  of  sleepers,  rails,  and  chairs — their  bridges,  viaducts  — 
and,  iri  rneged  countries,  he  adds,  '  short  tunnels  may  be  neces- 
fery.*  All  these  points  are  successively  considered ;  and,  with 
tie  exception  of  the  motive  power.  Dr.  Anderson's  description 
nolight  pass  for  that  of  a  modem  railroad. 

We  do  not  knoW  that  Dr.  Anderson'*  proposal  rattracterf 
much    notice   Hi  the  time;    but  about  two  years   aftei',   Mr. 

Q  2  Edge  worth 
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Edgeworlb  published,  without  any  allusion  to  Anderson,  a  similar 
proposal  in  Nicholson's  '  Journal  of  the  Arts,^  for  March,  1802 
(vol.  u  p.  222).  In  this  paper  Mr.  Edgeworth  states  that  he  had- 
long  before  conceived,  and  in  a  degree  executed,  this  idea ;  but 
his  Autobiography  is  silent  on  the  subject.  His  Essay  of  1802^ 
however^  includes  Dr.  Anderson's  outline,  and  improYes  upon  it. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  suggests  that,  besides  heavy  waggons  at  a  slow 
pace,  means  might  be  found  of  enabling  ^  stage-coaches  to  go  nso 
miles  an  hour,  and  post-chaises  and  gentlemen's  travelling  car- 
riages to  travel  at  eight,  both  with  one  horse ;'  and,  finally^  thai 
*  small  [stationary]  steam-engines,  placed  from  distance  to  distance, 
might  be  made,  by  means  of  circulating  chains,'  to  draw  the 
carriages  along  such  roads^  with  a  great  diminution  of  horse 
labour  and  expense. 

But  there  was  one  important  difficulty  overlooked,  or  at  least 
not  obviated,  by  either  Anderson  or  Edgeworth,  which,  though 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  construction  and  success  of  pri- 
vate railways  for  short  distances,  created  insuperable  obstacles, 
both  constructive  and  financial,  to  the  execution  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive project.  A  railroad,  if  not  perfect  throughout  the  space 
to  be  traversed,  is,  for  the  transport  of  the  same  carriage,  worth 
nothing ;  for  though  Anderson  proposed  to  affix  the  flange  to  the 
rally  so  that  the  fiat-tired  wheels  of  his  waggons  would  work  on 
both  the  rail  and  the  road  indifferently,  the  motive  power  that 
would  have  carried  them  easily  along  the  rail  would  not  have 
dragged  them  an  inch  on  the  road.  No  advantage,  therefore, 
would  be  gained,  unless  the  whole  system  were  continuous  and 
complete — and  all  the  carts,  waggons,  and  carriages  of  the  country 
constructed  to  one  given  gauge.  The  scheme,  however,  of  adding 
to  all  the  high  roads  of  the  country,  and  particularly  when  passing 
through  towns,  a  double  line  of  marginal  railway,  was  obviously 
impracticable ;  and,  in  short,  a  real  and  effective  line  of  such  rails 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  no  other  means  than  the  gigantic 
alternations  of  cutting  and  embankment,  which  have  given  our 
modern  railroads  the  double  advantage  of  running  clear  of  the 
impediments  of  existing  roads  and  streets,  and  of  reducing  to  prac- 
ticable levels  the  superficial  irregularities  of  the  country— difficul- 
ties which  Anderson  foresaw,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  alludes  to; 
but  which,  in  their  view  of  following  the  margin  of  the  turnpike- 
road,  neither  he  nor  Edgeworth  made  any  provision  to  meet. 
The  whole  project,  thus  failing  in  its  very  foundation,  fell  at  once 
into  neglect  and  oblivion,  from  which  it  has  been  recently  rescued, 
and  directed  to  more  important  and  active  purposes  than  Ander-* 
son  or  even  Edgeworth  dreamed  of,  by  the  very  agency  which 
Anderson  was  so  anxious  to  interdict — an  enormous  outlay  of 
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qpeculmtiye  capital  supplied  by  a  oombinalion  of  *  monied  men/ 
who  have  thus  tfubstituied  their  own  '  private  ix>ad*  for  <  the  kinga 
laghway.' 

Some  traces  <tf  one  of  Anderson  s  ideas  appear  in  the  stone 
canseway  that  was  made  about  thirty  years  ago  along  the  Com- 
mercial Road^  communicating  with  the  East  India  Docks,  but  of 
which  we  do  not  remember  another  instance  in  England,  though 
some  are  to  be  found  on  the  Continent.  The  first  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment>  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  making  a  railroad,  was  one 
passed  in  1801,  for  making  an  iron  railway  running  from  Mers- 
tham  in  Surrey  to  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth,  called  the  Surrey 
JRailvxty  ;  this  was  on  Anderson*s  plan  ;  and  we  Bnd  another  Act 
in  1809,  for  a  similar  one  between  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester. 
Both  of  these  little  railways  have  been  lately  bought  up  by  two 
gigantic  rivals :  the  first  by  the  Brighton,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester.  We  are  sorry  for  the  absorption  of 
the  latter ;  for  as  it  was  chiefly  employed  in  conveying  coal  from 
the  Severn  to  Cheltenham :  its  competition  with  the  great  rivals 
by  whose  side  it  runs,  would  have  a£forded  a  datum — small  in- 
deed, but  not  unimportant— on  a  serious  and  hitherto  undecided 
question  of  railroad  statistics :  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  sub- 
ject heavy  durable  goods  to  any^  even  the  slightest^  increase  of 
expense  for  accelerated  transit.^ 

But  while  all  these  local  attempts  at  facilitating  the  animal 
draught  of  heavy  loads  were  thus  extending  themselves,  there  was 
growing  up  another  power,  destined,  in  its  maturity,  to  be  wedded 
to  the  humble  and  unambitious  contrivance  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, and  to  produce  by  their  conjunction, — as  the  ancients  fabled 
of  that  of  CidMS  and  Terra, — a  Titanian  progeny.  The  union, 
however  obvious  it  now  seems,  was  tardily  effected;  and  still 
more  tardy  was  the  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  results  obtain- 
able from  it.  We  know  not  that  in  all  this  wonderful  history 
there  is  anything  more  wonderful  than  that  two  such  congenial 
powers — managed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  hands,  directed 
by  the  same  minds — should  have  been  for  so  many  years  running 
along,  side  by  side  as  it  were,  sometimes  almost  in  contact — and 
that  it  should  never,  till  about  1 825,  have  occurred  to  any  one  to 
combine  them  to  that  common  purpose,  for  which  we  now  see 
that  they  are  so  miraculously  adapted. 

When  Captain  Savery,  in  1699,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  first 
steam-engine,  applicable,  as  all  the  earlier  projects  for  the  em- 
ployment of  steam  were,  to  the  mere  raising  of  water,  he  indi- 
cated, vaguely  indeed,  and  humbly,  that  it  might  also  be  applied 

♦  We  are  told  that  the  great  railroad  company  itill  employ  Ae  little  oue  for  it«  ori- 
groal  purpose,  which  ii  likely,  from  its  greater  &cillty  of  loading  and  unloading.  If  it  be 
troe^  it  is  a  curious  fact ;  and  pregnant,  small  as  it  is,  with  important  considerations. 
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to  maritime^  pnrpottt.  Jonalfaaa  Hu}U,  at  v^  pvomdt  m  • 
fonner  Number  (vol.  xiz.  p.  365),  sns  in  1738  ihm  inrentiHr  of  as 
actual  steam'boat,  wfaicb>  however,  fell  into  early  disuse  and 
oblivion.  Mr.  WaM>  in  fome  of  the  ipecifications  of  bic  impsove- 
Bi^nts  to  the  steam-ei^^,  suggested  their  af^icability  to  eatt^ 
riages;  but  he  never>  we  believe,  attempted  to  oonstruct  oaa. 
About  1787,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  publislied  a  pr«ge<^  for 
a  steam-boat,  which  was  a  few  yeacs  after  executed  by  qua 
Symington,  a  workman  of  Miller's — successfully  as  to  locomotion.; 
•<^but  being  too  large  for  the  canal  on  which  it  was  built,  it  waf 
broken  up.  Symington  also  exhibited,  about  the  same  tinie>  a 
steam-carriage.  It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  either  boat  or 
carriage,  whichever  should  first  happdi,  would  inevkaUy  produce 
the  other ;  for  the  paddles  of  the  boat  and  the  niieels  of  the  oarr 
riage  are  tiie  same  thing  in  principle,  and  the  appliodoA  is 
almost  identical. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  was  found  on  the  English  tramroads  that 
the  horse-power  which  was  sufficient  to  direct  a  heavy  load  down* 
wards,  and  to  bring  back  the  empty  waggons,  was  quite  inadequate 
to  situations  where  the  weight  was  to  be  carried  upwarda ;  and  the 
stationary  itmrn-engins  having  been,  by  this  time,- brought  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  by  the  genins  of  Watt,  several  were 
erected  at  the  heads  of  ascending  railways,  Mid  employed  in 
drawing  up  loaded  waggons,  which  were  returned  to  be  reloaded 
by  their  own  gravity.  But  at  last  some  special  locality  suggested 
to  somebody  that,  instead  of  a  stationary  engine,  it  would  be 
more  effective  to  have  a  movable,  or  what  is  technically  called  a 
hcomotvde  engine;  and  such  began  now  to  be  oonstructed.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  first  employment  of  these  k>comotive% 
beyond  one  curious  negative  fact,  that  aldiough  we  read>  aboat 
this  period,  of  projects  for  employing  them  to  run  at  high  speeds 
—fifteen  miles  an  hour — along  common  turnpike  roadb,  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  of  trying  their  powers  of  velocity  along  a 
railroad.  It  may  seem  to  have  struck  Dr.  Darwin,  but  it  is  not 
distinctly  expressed  in  the  following  very  remarkable  suggestion, 
which,  in  the  true  vaticinal  spirit  of  poetry  and  prepheey,  he 
published  as  early  as  1793 : — 

*  Soon  shall  thy  army  uneonquer^d  Steam !  afar 

Drag  the  slow  barge^  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 

Or  on  wide-waving  wings  expanded  bear 

The  flying  chariot  thro'  the  fields  of  air  !'— 

botanic  fiardm.  Cftut.  L  253-289. 

*  Savery  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  a  seafaring  man ;  but  the  hentation  with 
yrhich  he  speaks  of  *  marhizne,*  or,  as  the  vord  is  printed,  *  maritian  aiiairs,'  satisfies 
us  that  he  was  not.  We  presume  that  former  writers  have  been  led  astray  by  his  being 
called  Captain  Savery— not  being  aware  that  Captain  is  the  title  given  in  Comwall'to 
a  superinttmknt  ofminet,  which  Savery  seems  to  have  been. 

The 
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•  The  Hmorn  6[ '  Ike  flying  diimH  *  ddes  m^  4p[S4a»  ttH}i(y^ucb 
more  f9(tr»rafafit  th^p  ^,  wbe»  tbeie  lines  weire  pu^liiji^d,  Uie 
prediction  of  *  rapid  '  travelling  bj  means  of  a  steam-engine. 
*.  Iir  1803  Messrs.  Trevetbick  and  ViviaB  took-  QUfc  %  patent  for  a 
Steam-carriage  to  travel  on  tbe  lurnpike  road.  We  dq  not  find  thel 
i|  was  ever  so  employed ;  but  in  1805  it  was  tried  on  tbe  Mwthyr 
Tydvil  collievy  railroad  in  Soutb  Wales,  and  then  it  drew  waggons 
loaded  witb^  ten  torn  of  iron  at  tbe  rate  of  five  miles  en  hour; 
bat  baring  but  one  cylinder^  and  therefore  two  centres  to  pass  al 
eaeb  jrevolntion  of  the  wheels^  the  aotion  of  a  fly-wheel  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  power  going,  aitd  this  otherwise  suocessful 
experiment  was  considered  as  a  failure :  and  the  more  general 
adoption  of  any  such  machine  was  prevented  by  a  suppositie* 
that  the  smooth-rtired  wheels  would  not  adhere  sufficiently  to  tbe 
smooth  surface  of  the  rail.  How  this  apprehension  was  created* 
in  the  face  of  Trevethick*s  experiment,  we  are  not  tqld ;  but  it  was 
so  strong  as  to  arrest  for  many  years  the  progress  of  locomotion  i 
and  engineers — forgetful  of  Charles  II.'s  lesson  to  the  Royii 
Society,  as  to  tbe  weight  of  fisb,  alive  and  dead — threw  away  a 
vast  deal  of  pains,  money,  and  time,  in  trying  to  surmount  a.di^-. 
culty  which,  though  sensible  in  steep  ascents,  was>  for  the  levels 
er  slight  acclivities  to  which  a  locomotive  ought  te  be  applied* 
.  quite  imaginary.  Messrs.  Blenkinsop,  in  181 1,  took  -out  a  patent 
^r  oogg^  wheels  to  fit  cogged  rails;  but  this  system  of  oo^s 
was  wholly  inconsisteat  with  anything  like  travellingrqpeed*^ 
Tvhich,  in  fact^  never  BoeimB  to  have  entered  into  anjr  one's  con- 
tcanplation^-except  where  it  wes  least  possible  to  attain  it-^— on 
tbe  common  roads.  Nobody  thought  of  what  must  now  appear 
to  tbe  readers  of  these  pages  so  obvious  and  so  easy  in  principle 
at  leasW- the  combining  Ai^rson's  project  of  a  turnpike  railroad 
with  Trevetfaidc's  travelling  engine^'^ 

:  In  1813  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  by  whom  the  locomotiYe 
engine  baa  been  soYasUyimproved*  and  whose  name  wiU  be  im« 
morlalised  by  bis  subsequent  discovery  of  eombining  it  with  a 
railway  for  travelling  purposes,  made  a  locomotive  engine,  and,,  in 
1815,  took:  out  a  patent  for  it*  He  bad  the  good  sense  to  weiffA 
the  fi$k — he  found  the.  smooth  wheels  would  adhere  to  the  rails^ 
and  adopted  that  fulcrum.      His  engine  was  immediately  em"» 

T ''—— "     ■  — ■ — '" " ' ■ ' ■  -     ■     ; — '~'~. 

*  We  \i9S9  not  room  for  tJN  J^ftoty.of  the  atUoipti  to  ad«pt  steam-carriages  ta 
commoD  roads,  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  between  1820  and  1832,  ana 
ilrhich  might  nerhaps  have  had  important  consequences  if  the  overwhelming  success  of 
nrtlway  travelling  hftd  not  abMrbed  or  eSmcect  all  minor  schemes  \  but  the  reader  who 
may  U?  curious  on  the  fubject  will  find  a  aumroary  •of  all  tj^ese  attem^  in  th# 
^  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  (art.  Steam- Carriage)^  a  work  which  is  not  merely  the  cheapest 
6f  its  class,  but  seems  to  us  In  many  respects  the  best.  As  to  aU  modem  discoveries,  its 
•upenority  is  ohvious. 
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jdoyed  in  th^  KilKnJipprorth  oolUeiiet,  and  eoon  obtftiii«d  To^e 
ih  the  North  of  Eng^knd— but  still  only  far  heavy  loadi  at  sbw 
rates. 

'  In  1821  an  act  was  piuned  for  making:  a  railway — ^the  first  of 
the  modem  or  travelling  class — ^between  Darlington  and  Stodcton ; 
for  an  account  of  which  (opened  for  passengers^  27th  September, 
1825)  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  our  vol.  xii.  p,  384.  It  will  b^ 
there  seen,  that  although  this  work  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Stephenson,  and  although  his  own  locomotive  engines  were 
then,  and  had  previously  been  for  years,  employed  in  the  neigh^ 
bearing  colliery-railroads,  the  passenffinr  traffic  of  this  railway  was 
at  first  moved  by  horses — one  horse  drawing  with  great  ease,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  twenty-six  passengers,  and  some* 
times  more.  It  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  Mr.  Stephen- 
son was  allowed  to  employ  his  locomotive  engines  in  this  service ; 
nor  even  then  was  their  operation,  though  very  remarkable,  so 
complete  as  to  satisfy  the  public  of  their  general  applicability.  It 
was  but  the  dawn  that  harbingered  the  blaze  of  day.     - 

In  1825,  a  year  fertile  in  projects,  the  success  of  the  Stodcton 
and  Darlington  Railway  attracted  the  notice  of  some  monied 
men  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  it  seemed  that  the  con- 
necting these  great  towns  by  a  railroad  of  the  same  kind 
would  be  a  useful  work  and  a  profitable  speculation.  For 
this  purpose  a  company  was  formed,  and  soon  after  incorpo- 
rated and  invested  with  large  powers  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  5th  of  May» 
1826.  The  company  had  the  good  sense  and  good  fortune  to 
employ  Mr.  Stephenson  as  the  engineer  of  this  work,  which 
was  planned  and  executed  wiih  consummate  skill,  and  advanced 
with  great  activity.  Still,  however,  the  grand  result — the  greatest 
mechanical  triumph  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed — was 
not  anticipated,  except  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stephenson  himself: 
that  he  anticipated  it,  is  proved  by  his  having  constructed  thd 
bridges  of  a  height  sufficient  for  the  chimney  of  the  locomotive. 

Still,  however,  the  chief  object  professed  was  the  transit  of 
heavy  merchandise  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed ;  and  it  was 
not  even  determined  that  the  power  should  be  locomotive: 
on  the  contrary,  two  very  able  engineers,  who  were  profession- 
ally consulted,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Rastrick,  reported  in  favour 
of  stationary  engines ;  while  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson — the  son 
the  pupil,  and,  we  presume,  the  partner  of  Gearye,  now  excli> 
sively  employed  in  the  fabrication  and  improvement  of  steam- 
engines — and  Mr.  Locke — then  also  a  pupil  of  Stephenson's,  and 
now  an  eminent  engineer — ^produced  calculations  and  arguments 
in  favour  of  locomotion.    In  Aprils  1829,  the  road  itself  was  so  con- 
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nderablj  advanced  at  to  require  the  dedsion  of  tlus  que«tioii ; 
and  the  directors^  wisely  preferriog  experience  to  any  theory^ 
offered  a  reward  of  500^  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  that 
should  satisfy  certain  conditions:  of  which  the  chief  were — it 
was  to  draw  on  a  plane,  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  three  times  its  own 
weight,  which  weight  was  sot  to  exceed  six  tons ;  the  height  of 
chimney  was  restricted  to  fifteen  feet ;  and  the  pressure  on  the 
boiler  of  50  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  It  was  to  consume  its  own 
smoke,  and  the  price  was  to  be  550/.  Let  us  remark,  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  limited  views  even  of  that  recent  period,  that 
six  tons  weighty  and  550/.  price,  were  assigned  for  what  now 
weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  tons,  and  costs  often  as  much  as 
1500/.,  and  never  less  than  \OOQL  Then,  too,  the  directors 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  ten-mile  speed;  and  one  of 
the  umpires  selected  to  adjudge  the  premium  was  Mr.  Nicholas 
Wood,  who,  even  after  the  opening  of  the  Stockton  and  Darling* 
ton,  had  published,  tn/atHwr  o^  locomotive  engines^  the  following 
opinion : — - 

*  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  promulgate  to  the  world  that  the  ridiculous 
expectations^  or  rather  professions^  of  the  enthusiasiic  speculatist  will  be 
realized,  and  that  we  shall  see  engines  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twelve, 
sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Nothing  could  do  more  h^rm 
towards  their  general  adoption  and  improvement  than  the  promulgation 

of  BUCh  NONSENSE  !' 

We  suspect  that  the  enthusiast  here  alluded  to  was  Mr.  George 
Stephenson.  We  have  been  informed,  that  when  he  was  about 
to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the  committee  on  the  first  bill,  he 
Was  earnestly  entreated  by  the  promoters  of  the  measure  not  to 
shock  the  common  sense  of  the  members  by  stating  his  expecta- 
tions of  speed  higher  than  ten  miles  an  hour;  and  when,  under 
the  excitement  of  a  cross-examination,  he  talked  of  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  he  was  saluted  with  some  by  no  means  Cf>m- 
plimentary  exclamations,  and  a  strong  intimation  that  he  was  a  fit 
candidate  for  Bedlam. 

At  length,  on  the  8th  October^  1829,  the  trial  took  place  on  a 
portion  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad,  prepared  for 
the  pnrpose  :  four  engines  were  produced,  but  two  only  answered 
all  the  conditions — the  Rocket^  by  Robert  Stephenson,  and  the 
Novelty,  by  Messrs.  Brmthwaite  and  £ricson.  What  must  have 
been  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  but,  above  all,  of  the 
umpire  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  when  the  Novelty  was  seen  to 
start  off  with  racehorse  speed,  and  to  accomplish  twenty 
miles  within  the  hourl  But  the  Novelty  was  not  adequate  to 
heavier  weights,  and  on  succeeding  trials  her  machinery  failed, 
and  left  the  Rocket  undisputed  vrinner  of  the  prize — as  indeed^ 

even 
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ovsa  if  the  NoreAtj  hkA  aot  been'  diiaryanyd^  it  fltvst  ttill  Jum 
been— *for^  without  a  loa4>  it  ran  thirty  miles  aq  hoaf ;  luad,  witk 
three  times  its  own  weight  ( 13  toss)^  twenty-four.  The  doabl«. 
success  of  the  railroad  and  the  locoiBOtiFe  was  now,  undes  that 
united  gfenius  of  the  Stephensom,  complete ;  and-^  8^  of  Chto^ 
ter,  1829,  is  the  ara-^a,  new  Hegfira,  or  FUght — from  which  may 
be  fairly  dated  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  important  dis- 
covery of  modem  time*.  The  railroad  was  opened  under  the 
melancholy  doud  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson  (who,  as  mianii'. 
ber  Cop  Liverpool,  had  been  one  of  its  patrons  and  pron^otem), 
on  the  15th  September,  1830;  Qut  even  yet  the  idea  whidt 
had  from  the  outset  prompted  all  the  railroad  pvojects-r^namelyi 
the  conveyance  of  goods — ^was  still  uppermost  in  men's  minds ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  railroad  had  got  into  habitual  ope<* 
ration  that  the  most  important  fact  in  railroad  statistics  was 
completely  established — namely,  that,  eventually,  its  greatest 
value  and  surest  profits  would  be  derived  from  the  acceleration 
of  passenger  travelling.  '  It  is  a  singular  fact,*  says  Mr.  Porter 
in  his  ProgreM  of  the  Nation,  1838,  '  that  of  all  the  railways 
constructed  or  contemplated  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Livm^pod 
•and  Manchester  line,  not  one  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the 
conveyance  of  passenger s,^ — (vol.  ii.  p.  64.)  But  even  before  this 
great  truth  had  been  fully  developed,  and  while  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  was  still  in  progress,  twenty-four  Acts  for  new 
lines  had  been  obtained  :  then  followed,  between  1830  and  1886, 
twenty-six — in  1886,  twenty-nine — and,  in  1887,  fifteen.  There 
was  then  a  lull  for  two  or  Uiree  years ;  but  the  sprit  has  again 
blazed  up  :  twenty- four  railway  4^cts  were  passed  last  year ;  and 
in  the  present  session  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  iixty^six 
petitions  for  railroad  bills  before  Parliament,  of  which  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  above ybrfy  will  pass. 

We  have  gone  through  this  detail  of  facts,  many  of  which  must 
be  familiar  to  our  readers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  im*- 
possible  it  was  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity,  or  even  the  expedir 
«ency,  of  any  systematic  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
or  determined  at  what  particular  moment,  or  in  what  immediate 
direction  it  would  have  been  either  prudent  or  possible  to  have 
interfered  with  individual  enterprise  and  property.  There  was 
^no  more  apparent  reason  for  jealousy  of  Mr.  8t^[>henson*s  pro- 
jected railroad  tiian  there  had  been  of  Mr.  Brindley's  projected 
canal;  or  than  there  is  now  of  Dr.  Darwin^s  ^flying  chariot/ 
Indeed,  long  before  the  idea  of  establishing  any  system  of  railroads 
ooold  have  occurred  to  any  mind,  the  system,  such  as  it  is,  had 
•already  created  itself,  and  got  by  a  sudden  start  beyond  the  reac^ 
of  organic  legislation :  and  if  it  had  been  attempted  at  that  time 
-      '  to 
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to  fubjeet  tkis  nascint  spirit  to  any  •ztensivA  and  firOcms§ean 
sjsUni  of  eonditions^  restrictions,  and  subordinance  to  some  ge- 
neral theory,  we  are  convinced  either  that  what  would  faaye  been 
called  the  absurd  apprehensions  and  despotie  meddling  of  the 
6k>vemment  would  have  been  derided  and  defeated,  or  that  the 
qinringtide  of  enterprise  would  have  been  checked  and  turned  at 
the  outset,  and  that  the  magpnificent  conceptions  of  Stephenson 
might  hare  been  doomed  for  another  half  century  to  slumber 
with  the  embryos  of  earlier  days— ^he  railroads  of  Anderson  and 
the  looomotives  of  Symington. 

We  are  saUsfied,  therefore,  that  our  Government  and  our 
legislature  acted — we  can  hardly  say  toisely — ^for  we  think  they 
had  no  choice,  hvti—fortunateh/  for  the  great  result,  in  not 
attempting  either  to  stimulate  by  public  aid,  or  to  limit  by  restric- 
dve  enactments,  the  spontaneous  developments  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  all  the  various  interests  which  were  successively  brought 
into  action.  The  result  has  been  that  the  free  energies  and  un- 
fettered wealth  of  the  country  have  done  what  we  are  confident  no 
other  means  could  have  accomplished,  and  have  produced  and 
gone  far  towards  perfecting  the  most  magnificent,  and,  in  spite 
oB  minor  errors  and  defects,  the  most  useful  and  successful  series 
of  public  works  that  the  mind  of  man  had  ever  conceived,  or  the 
hands  of  man  ever  performed.  From  the  latest  returns  it  ap- 
pears that 

widiin  the  year  1843— 

'70  railroads, 

constructed  at  an  outlay  of  60,000,000*. 

have  conveyed  25,000,000  passengers, 

330,000,000  of  miles, 

at  the  average  cost  of  about  1^.  a  mile, 
i  and  with  but  one  fatal  passenger-accident. 

We  now  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  superior  economy  of  con^ 
strueiioin  «nd  managem^it  of  the  continental  railroads-^where  the 
-Govecnments  exercise  a  great  present  control,  and  have  a  rever- 
sioiiary  right  of  absolute  possession — and  particularly  of  those  of 
'Belgium,  which  are  altogether  the  work  and  property  of  the 
iGoveisnnent.  Under  such  a  system,  it  is  contended,  a  much  more 
convenient  and  profitable  arrangement  might  have  been  made  here 
at  a  ^xnisiderably  less  expense.  It  seems,  however,  to  us  that 
•the  practice  of  the  foreign  railroads  is,  in  this  point,  of  no 
authority  whatsoever.  They  had  not,  as  we  had,  to  grope  their 
lyay  in  the  dark.  They  were  not  thought  of  till  our  EngKsh 
;axperiment  had  proved  all  the  theorems,  and  solved  all  the  pro- 
blems, and  left  them  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  confidently,  eco- 
nomically, and  profitably  the  cheap  lessons  of  our  dear-bought 
experience.  A  preeonoerted  system  was  as  natural  and  neces- 
sary 
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ftary  for  them  as  it  was  impossible  to  us»     Bot  there  w^o 
other  reasons,  if  any  were  needed*  which  practically  required  the 
direct  interference  of  the  continental  Governments*   They  already 
monopolised  the  means  of  travelling :  the  care  of  the  highways^ 
and   the    supply  of  post-horses,  were   a  department   of   States 
and  so  must  naturally  be  their  substitute — the  railroad.     And^ 
lastly,   which  perhaps  we  might  as  well  have  put  first*   they 
had  no   capitalists  who  would,  or  could  undertake  such  enter- 
prises.    France,  benefiting,  as  Belgium  did,  by  our  ezperienca* 
endeavours  to  subject  individual  lines  to  a  general  system,  and 
though  she  h^   hitherto  found  it  expedient  to  permit  private 
enterprise  to  originate  these  works,  the  Government  subscribes 
largely  to  the  capital — guarantees  the  interest — reserves  a  great 
immediate  control,  and  stipulates  for  the  reversion  of  the  absolute 
property  after  a  certain  number  of  years;   and  this,  upon  the 
whole,  we  think  the  plan  best  suited  to  the  present  state  of  France, 
though  it  never  would  have  been  thought  of  fis  a  rule  for  our  first 
experiments.     But  notwithstanding  the  benefit  derived  from  our 
experience,  and  in  spite  of  the  controlling  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ments, mistakes  have  been  made  both  in  Belgium  and  in.  France 
as  considerable  pro  rata  as  those  that  are  objected  to  us.     We  do 
not  believe  that  so  great  a  blunder  has  been  any  where  made  in 
England  as  in  some  local  lines  in  France,  and  particularly  the 
double  railway  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  Paris 
to  Versailles.    But  even  with   government  aid  the   Rouen  and 
Orleans  lines  could  not  have  been  executed,  but  for  the  assist- 
ance of  English  capital  and  English  hands.     And,  even  while  we 
write,  we  learn  that  the  whole  French  system  has  been  deranged ; 
so  that  the  company  which  had  undertaken  the  great  northern 
line  to  Calais  and    Lisle  on   the  government  conditions,  have 
thrown  up  the  enterprise,  and  the  government  will  be  obliged  to 
undertake  the  work  altogether  on  its  own  resources. 

Thus,  then,  though  we  admit  that  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  foresee  all  that  has  occurred,  a  general  plan  of  engineering 
operations  might  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  in  some  instances  more  convenient,  yet  we 
think  it  has  so  happened  that  the  general  result  is  nearly  as  good 
as  any  a  priori  system  could  have  produced. 

When  the  Romans  extended  their  civilizing  conquests  into 
Britain,  they  began,  and  in  the  course  of  their  occupation  per- 
fected, those  great  lines  of  road  still  distinguished  by  their  name^ 

*  It  might  he  iuferred  that  the  ahoriginal  Britons  must  have  had  roads,  and  good 
roads  too,  as  they  had  chariots  \  but  when  we  also  read  that  these  chariots  were  driven 
to  and  fro  at  full  speed  on  any  accidental  field  of  battle,  where  of  course  art  could  not 
have  removed  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  ground,  we  know  not  what  to  think  of  iL 
and  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  such  chariots  as  could  career  over  ^  wildr  and 
the  woodlands  of  Caledonia  or  Anderida,  needed  good  roads. 

—which 
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-«->\¥hich  have  been  ever  since  the  main  arteries  of  internal 
intercourse  and  the  bases  of  all  later  viqfication;  and  so  ablj 
were  they  laid  out  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree  interesting  to 
observe  to  how  great  an  extent  they  anticipated  the  lines  which 
modern  science  has  adopted  for  its  railways.  It  is  true  that 
the  levels  of  the  Roman  and  the  Rail  roads  were  chosen  on 
different  principles  of  engineering:  the  Roman  roads  looked 
out  for  fords,  and  were  not  deterred  by  elevated  ridges ; 
whereas  the  railroad  seeks  for  levels^  and  therefore  prefers 
running  up  valleys ;  but  they  both  contemplated  such  a  general 
intersection  of  the  country  as  would  produce  the  most  con- 
venient and  frequented  communication.  The  following  diagram 
exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  direction  of  the  principal  Roman 
roads  in  England. 


Bridlington. 


Wincbeiter. 
Ex«ter.  Doichester.        Southampton.  Newlu^on* 


The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  most  of  these  ancient 
roads  pass  through  the  same  regions  and  in  the  same  general  di- 
rections as  the  principal  lines  of  railway. 

The 
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The  S(mth  Eastern,  the  London  and  Birminghamy  llie  Grand 
JuncHon,  and  the  Chester  and  Cretoe,  replace  the  gfteat  fVaiHnff 
Street  from  Dorcr  id  Chester. 

The  Oloueeiter  and  Birmingham,  the  Derby  Junttion,  and  the 
North  Midland  .deriate  little  from  a  Roman  road  which  Dr. 
Stuheley  calls  the  Ricning  Street^ 

The  Bristol  ami  Gloucester,  when  it  shall  be  finished^  and  the 
Bath  (Jtnd  Exeter,  which  replaces  the  southern  branch  df  the  Foss 
fFay,  will  complete  the  old  Romah  ooinmnnication  between  York 
and  Exeter. 

The  Oreat  Western  (with  a  deviation  to  thk  northward  be- 
tween Reading  and  Chippenham)  supplied  the  plftce  of  th6 
Roman  iter  from  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 

The  South  Western  is  exactly  described  by  Horsley^s  aoconift 
of  the  road  by  which  Vespasian  marched  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  '  We  have  here,'  he  says,  '  a  military  way  passing 
from  London  to  Winchester,  &nd  oiie  branch  of  it  to  the  [shore 
opposite  the]  Isle  of  Wight.' — Brit.  Bom.,  p.  32. 

The  Brighton  and  the  Northern  and  Eastern  would,  as  originally 
designed,  run  through  the  whole  country  traversed  by  the  Ermine 
Street;  and  the  Eastern  Counties  follows  a  Roman  way  which 
Horsley  designates  as  the  leihield  Street. 

The  Liverpool  dnd  Manchester,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and 
Leeds  and  York,  replace  the  Northern  Wailing  Street. 

The  railways  from  York  to  Newcastle  oh  the  east,  and  from 
Manchester  to  Lancaster  on  the  west,  are  nearly  coincident  with 
the  eastern  and  western  Roman  ways  into  Scotland. 

The  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  railroad  connects  the  Solway  Firth 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  just  as  the  wall  atid  military  way  of 
Severus  did ;  even  the  little  branch  to  Marypchrt  is  found  in  the 
Itinera  ;  and  still  fui*th^r  north  the  Edinburgh  dnd  Glasgow  line 
runs  through  the  district  of  the  Antonvne  wall  and  road. 

There  were  also  Roman  roads  through  North  Wales  to  Bangor 
and  Caernarvon,  and  through  St)uth  Wales  to  Milford  Haven ; 
but  they  tcce  not  so  distinctly  traceable  as  the  others.     The  Taff 

*  There  is  great  doubt  and  diflicalty  in  reconciling  some  of  those  old  British  names 
with  the  Roman  Itinera.  The  ff  ailing  Street,  from  Dover  to  Chester — the  Fo$m  Hay 
from  Exeter  to  Lincoln  and  the  North  sea — and  the^^rmwt^  Striet,  from  Kewhaven  near 
Brighton  to  the  Humber — there  is  no  doubt  about ;  there  Was  also  a  Roman  road, 
called  th)e  Julian  Way,  which  appears  to  hare  run  from  the  Bristol  Channel  somewhere 
near  Usk  or  Cardiff,  towards  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester;  but  the  Ricning  Street,  the 
IckniM  Street,  the  Ak^wum  Street^  &c.,  are  Tcry  confused,  and  the  best  writers  contra- 
dict not  only  each  other  but  even  themselves  in  attempting  to  distinguish  them.  We 
suspect  diat  the  difficulty  arises  from  these  names  having  been  generic,  and  not  hcal^ 
for  we  read  (Higdeu's  Polychronicon,  tjnd  elsewhere)  of  a  North  WatUng  Street,  for 
bi^oud  th<»  great  Chester  rood ;  and  ift  the  tfMith  df  several  Icknidd- Streets,  wMth  can- 
not, by  any  possibility,  be  brought  into  one;  and  the  Akeman  appears  in  unconnected 
places.  Bu^  however  uncertain  the  nomenclature  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  at  alt  of 
the  existence  and  direction  of  the  Roman  roads  as  stated  in  the  text. 

Vale 
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Vale  line  riins  for  thiirtj  miles  ia  one  of  the  siipjposed  directions 
of  the  Julian  Way  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff  northward. 
So  that  it  appears  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  Julian  Way,  and 
some  of  the  middle  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  F<>89  Way^  are 
the  onlj  portions  of  the  great  sjstera  of  Roman  viafication  which 
ftre  not  represented  in  the  combination  of  existing  or  projected 
Railroads. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  projectors  of  the  various  rail-* 
Wajs  thought  or,  at  least,  cared  about  the  old  Roman  roads; 
but  those  lines  of  dommunication  having  been  originally  selected 
by  a  wise  and  provident  people,  and  the  population  having 
continued  to  condense  itself  along  the  sides  of  those  channels  of 
intercourse,  the  modem  engineers  naturally  fell  into  the  same 
generad  line  of  operation;  and  when  we  thus  find  the  policy 
and  prudence  of  the  Romans^  the  experience  of  succeeding 
ages,  and  the  shrewd  vigilance  of  local  and  private  interests^ 
6ll  coirickling  in  the  choice  of  these  principal  lines.  We  venture 
to  doubt  whether  any  Commission  of  Government  or  any  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  devised  anything 
toote  practically  uiseful;  and  we  therefore  arrive  at  the  satis-> 
factory  conclusion  that — as  regards  the  general  convenience — t 
ifaet^  is  liot  much  to  regret  in  what,  under  a  fortunate  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  has  been  adopted. 

The  great  burst,  however,  of  railroad  speculation  in  1836 
awakened  some  degree  of  l^islatire  attention ;  and  the  commit-^ 
-tees  oiii!  bills,  both  in  the  lords  and  the  commons,  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  enacting  clauses  protective  of  the  public  safety  and 
interests.  Early  in  that  session,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  select  com? 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  '  to  inquire  into 
the  standing  orders  of  the  House  as  to  railroad  bills,  and  the  con* 
'^itions  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  recommend  for  introduction 
into  such  bills  with  a  view  to  a  future  session  of  parliament.'  The 
t'eport  was  not  made  till  August,  and,  considering  how  many 
Tailroad  bills  passed  that  session,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  general  saving  clause,  similar  to  one  recommended  in  a  Re- 
port of  1839,  for  the  future  intervention  of  the  legislature^ 
vras  not  then  adopted.  That  Committee  indeed  does  not  seem 
to  have  thought  of  entering  into  such  genersd  considerations, 
but  confined  itself  to  the  preliminary  and  very  insufficient  checks 
to  be  afforded  by  the  future  improvement  of  the  standing  ordecs^ 
So  that  the  tWenfly^nine  bills  of  1836,  and  those  of  1837,  1838, 
'«id  1839,  wefe  laboriously  battled  by  promoters  and  opposers 
through  tte  comttiitlees  of  both  Houses^  of  Parliament,  without 
^iUlf  superintendence  of  the  Grovemment,  and  in  a  spirit  of  litiga- 
tion. 
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tiour  extortiani  jobbLogt  briberj^  and  gm9t»l  exUavaf  a^ce,  jli^r 
graceful  in  its  details  and  deplorable  in. its.  jresuUs^     ,,  . . 

.  Frpm^  the  very  outset/  one.  of  .the  moat  prominent,  effects  of 
the  public  ignorance  of  what  railroads  reall^  were^  and.wc^e  in** 
tended  to  accomplish^  was. the  sincere  horror  with  which  almost 
everybody — except  the. capitalist  and  the  ei^ii^eer — ^r^a^de4  the 
invention;  there  was  a  general  hostility^  wholly  unmixed  with 
personal  or  local  interests,  against  thQ  very  idea  of  a  railroad.. «  A 
rumour  that  it  was  proposed  to  .bring  such  a. thing  witjbinfiye 
miles  of  a  particular  neighbourhood  .was  sujBSqient  tp  elicit, an 
adverse  petition  to  Parliament,  and  even  a  subscry^^UPi^  to  j>ppo8e 
JBuch  a  fearful  nuisance.  .  Oxford  and  Eton  would  not  permit 
the  Oreat  Western  bill  to  pass  without  special  clauses  to  pro- 
hibit a  branch'  to  Oxford  and  a  station  at  Slough — nay,  when 
the  directors  attempted  to  infringe  the  latter  .prohibition,  by  only 
sUJpping  to  take  up  and  set  down  at  Slough,  they,  were  attacked 
by  proceedings  in  Chancery,  and  interdicted  frOn^  making  even  a 
jkuisCj  where  there  tiow  is  the  finest  and  best  .frequented  station 
in  England — honoured  by  the  habitual  u$e  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  not  more  eqi^oyed,  we  believe,  by  any  class  of  her  Majesty *b 
sulyects  than  some  of  those  who  had  a  few  years  before  instigated 
those  hostile  proceedings.  ,  Oxford^  too,  has  now  gladly  accepted 
the  branch  it  formerly  repudiated. 

Besides  these  foolish  out  honest  prejudices,  which  were  bad 
enough,  there  were  soon  superadded  the  .more  formidable  obstruc- 
tions of  cupidity  and  jobbing.  The  railroad  Companies  appear, 
in  almost  every  instance  that  we  are  acquainted  wi^h,  to  have 
been  disposed  to  treat  individuals,  whose  property  was  required 
for  their  worlds,  with  a  candour  and  liberality  which,  were  too 
often  met  in  a  spirit  of  unreas<mable  oppositipn  and  unjustifiable 
extortion ;  and  so.  strong  was  the  general  feeling  against  anything 
that  looked  like  a  violation  of  private  property,  that  the.  Com- 
panies submitted  to  the  most  unjust  demands  rather  than  venture 
to  come  into  collision  with  individual  interests  either  before 
committees  or  juries.  The  principle. of  buying  qff  opposition — 
Intimate  to  a  certain  extent — soon  assumed  a  great  variety  of 
monstrous  shapes.  Sums  of  5.000Z. ;  6,000/. ;  1 0.OQOZ. ;  30,000/. ; 
35,000/. ;  1 20,000/.  have  been  given — ostensibly  for  strips  of  land, 
.but  really  to  avert  opposition.  Many  of  these  cases  have  found 
piiblicity .  in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  the  mischief  done  will  be  best 
exemplified  by  the  broad  fact,  that. in  one  parrow  neighbourhood 
it  was  found  expedient  to  buy  off  opposition  at  a  price  which, 
under  the  ordinary  calculation  of  railway  profits,  would  oblige 
the  Com})any  to  raise  15,000/.  per  annum  of  additional  ^tolls-^a 
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Bum  equivalent  to  the  fares  of  above  60,000  thkd  class  passengers 
from  London  to  the  neiefhbourhopd  in  question.* 

In  extreme  cases,  when  all  attempts  at  amicable  compromise 
had  failed,  and  when  the  Companies  were  reluctantly  forced  to 
bring  the  question  to  judicial  decision,  the  juries  were  at  first 
found  to  be  full  of  the  same  antipathies ;  and  although  we  believe 
that  they  seldom  if  ever  ratified  the  whole  demands  of  the 
opposing  party,  they  still  awarded  very  large  and  sometimes  fanci- 
ful compensations.  If  the  present  Attorney- General  had  no  other 
claim  to  public  approbation  than  his  success  in  checking  the  anti- 
railroad  prejudice,  and  bringing  such  cases  within  the  ordinary 
influences  of  reason  and  justice,  he  would  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  a  public  benefactor.  Happening  to  be  engaged  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  companies,  he  handled  the  case  in  a  style  not  of 
mere  advocacy  but  of  equity  and  common  sense,  combining  a 
liberal  regard  to  private  rights  with  an  assertion  of  what  was  due 
to  public  interests,  that  produced  an  immediate  effect,  and  led 
to  a  fairer  and  sounder  method  of  dealing  with  all  such  cases  in 
future.  We  remember  reading  of  one  trial  in  which  an  eminent 
land-valuer  was  put  into  the  witness-box  to  swell  the.  amount  of 
damages,  and  he  expatiated,  in  the  style  usual  to  those  gentlemen, 
on  the  injury  which  railroads  in  general,  and  particularly  the  rail- 
road in  questicm,  must  do  by  cutting  up  (as  it  was  phrased)  the 
properties  they  invaded.  When  this  "weighty  evidence  had  been 
given,  the  counsel  for  the  Company  put  into  the  witness's  hand  a 
newspaper,  and  asked  whether  a  certain  advertisement  had  not 
been  written  and  publislied  by  him.  The  fact  could  not  be 
denied ;  and  the  advertisement  being  read,  was  found  to  contain 
a  strong  assertion  of  the  benefit  which  the  approach  of  a  railroad 
would  do  to  a  certain  other  property  then  for  sale.  The  jury 
took  the  very  unusual  course  of  giving  faith  to  the  auctioneers 
advertisement;  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  sub-, 
sequent  attempt  made  to  prove,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
railroads  were  injurious  to  the  estates  they  approached.  Since 
those  earlier  cases,  the  verdicts  of  juries  have  generally  been — 
with  a  justifiable  leaning  to  private  property — not  unreasonable : 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  result  is,  that  the  actunl  expense  of 
obtaining  the  land  has  been  in  every  case  at  least  double  the 
estimate.  We  have  evidence  on  the  South-  Western  that  this  head 
of  expense,  estimated  at  90,000/.,  actually  amounted  to  250,000/. ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  case  was  singular.  - 

*  Amidst  so  mucii  to  censure  it  is  agw«able  to  have  something  to  appUtid.  The 
late  Mr.  Labouchere  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  Eastern  dmntm  for  a  passage 
ilirough  his  estate  near  C^lmsford,  at  the  pric«  g(  3d,000/. ;  his  son  and  saocessor,  the 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Labouchere,  liuding  the  property  not  deteriorated  to  the 
dqpree  that  bad  been  expected,  voluntarily  tetuxned  to  the  Company  15,000/. 

VOL.  LXXIV.    NO.  CXLVII.  R  Still 
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sun  mere  YezatioQi  and  relatively  tnofe  enotmous  will  appear 
the  parliameotary  and  other  Idto  expenses  to  which  the  railroads 
were,  and  are  still,  with  no  great  litigation,  subjected.  Their 
atnouiit  may  be  stated  at  an  average  throughout  the  empire  of 
not  less  than  1800/.  a  mile ! — of  which  toot  more  than  100/.  per 
mile  was  required  for  surveying  akid  engineering.  In  some  cases 
it  is  estimated  that  font- fifths  of  this  expense  was  a  dead  loss. 
And  this  monstrous  sum  represents  but  half  the  evil ;  for  the 
account,  as  we  see  it,  is  umT^z^^— whatever  It  cost  the  Com- 

J)anies,  a  sum  altogether  or  nearly  equal  must  have  been  extracted 
irom  the  private  pocket  of  their  opponents*  In  a  celebrated  case 
in  1839,  called  the  Stone  and  Rughy  line,  the  inquiry  lasted  sixty- 
six  sitting  days,  from  Pebruarv  to  August,  and  was  su^n  renewed 
the  following  year,  when  the  bill  Was  finally  dereated,  at  a  cost  to 
iu  promoters  of,  as  we  have  learned,  146,000/. ! ! !  When  we  toil 
through  the  folios  of  evidence  given  on  these  contested  cases — 
when  we  see  the  contentious  spirit  in  which  they  were  fought,  and 
when  we  come  at  lenccth  to  a  bill  of  costs  at  1800/.  a  mile,  it 
really  seems  wonderful  that,  under  such  a  system  of  litigation  and 
extortion,  any  men  could  have  had  the  patience  and  courage  to 
have  prosecuted  these  great  designs  to  their  completion. 

The  first  share  of  the  blame  of  these  abuses  was  attributable  to 
the  committees  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Ccmunons,  which,  as  then  Con- 
stituted, were  very  inadequate,  not  to  sav  unfit,  tribunals  for  the 
duties  with  which  they  were  charged.  It  is  curious  and  charac^ 
teristic  of  the  mode  in  which  this  business  has  been  done>  that 
the  author  of  '  Baibtays,  their  Use$  and  Management,*  ginog  a 
kind  of  summary  review  of  the  merits  of  the  principal  engineers 
of  the  country,  hardly  alludes  to  their  professional  abilities,  but 
rates  them  by  their  skill  and  temper  in  the  tvitnees-box;  the  ques- 
tion is  not  which  is  the  best  ehgineer,  but  which  makes  the  best 
witness :  one  is  too  firank — another  too  modest ;  another  this — 
another  that ;  but  the  chief  applause  is  for  those  who  are  '  firm 
and  self-possessed,'  and  'determined  not  to  be  put  down  by  cross- 
examination/ — (p.  61.)  Volumes  could  not  better  describe  the 
false  and  injurious  principles  on  which  these  inquiries  were  and 
still  are  conducted. 

The  committees  have  been  latterly  much  improved  by  a  better 
mode  c^  selection,  and  by  the  increased  vigilance  and  influence 
of  the  public  eye ;  but  we  regret  to  sav  that  the  spirit  of  delay  and 
litigation,  though  somewhat  checked  is  still  more  than  a  match 
for  the  best  intentiened  committee,  particulariy  in  the  oases  which 
are  now  the  most  frequent  and  important,  of  competing  lines. 
The  first  great  lines  had  ne  opposition  from  oompetitorsy  but  now 
everything  is  ocNBpetitmi^    As  the  prejudices  ot  the  pmUic  aid 

the 
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fli«  CTtorMoti  6f  iiidividaAk  htve  ^Bninished,  a  itUI  more  formf- 
dftbld  ftjratem  of  Ittigfttkm  has  arisen  ateiongat  1h6  oompanie*  theM« 
^ires,  and  is  dally  iticreasin^. 

Tbere  hate  hten  this  session  some  fortj  or  fifi^  oommktees 
iHnployed  in  endeavouring  to  arbitrate  between  existing'  and 
embryo  ittilways,  or  between  two  embryos  strugglingf  for  a  sepa^^ 
mate  existence,  at  an  enoimous  expense  of  time  and  money ;  and^ 
ifom  some  eases  which  have  attracted  public  notice,  it  aeems  as 
if  the  committees  are  tery  much  in  want  of  some  governing  prin- 
ciple on  which  to^^rotmd  their  decisions.  It  is^  indeed^  one  of 
the  main  faults  of  that  jurisdiction,  that'  it  is  diiBcult— indeed; 
under  its  present  constitution,  almost  impossiUe^--4o  give  it  any 
mdfermi^  f>f  either  principle  or  practice.  We  shall  mentioii 
hereafter  a  proposition  duit  would  tend  to  correct  this  eril-^but 
at  present  we  must  confine  our  observa^ns  to  the  existii^  state 
of  things ;  and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  presuming,  if 
we  offer  some  general  observations  on  the  important  subject  of 
eompetition-^first,  competition  between  a  new  and  an  old  line---* 
iuid^  secondly,  competition  between  two  new  lines. 

As  to  the  first  clasi,  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  great  firiends  to 
the  old  companies,  who,  while  the  temlti  were  ytft  doHbtfuSy  made 
great  sacrifices  and  incurred  still  greater  risks  m  executing  these 
Wonderful  works.  It  nerer  was  imagined  that  those  great  trutdc 
Knes  could  be  in  any  danger  from  competition — if  it  had  been^ 
it  is  probable  that,  in  the  earlier  days,  the  great  Companies  nught 
have  made  some  provision  against  it ;  no  such  thing,  however, 
was  done,  and  the  surprising  success  which  has  attended  their 
rttAxxte,  and  iheZ  per  eenJU.  M/y  at  par,  have^-^^not  shaken.  We 
hope,  but — certainly  ^tered  the  fonndation  on  which  they  stand. 
This  very  fact  is  a  main  reason  with  us  for  pressing,  as  far  as 
our  hnmble  voice  can  go,  on  the  government  and  the  legislature 
the  duty — ^we  say  the  dtify— of  protecting  existing  mitetprises,  not 
merely  as  ^  matter  of  private  jtistice,  but  of  public  policy  dso. 
These  giants  are  not  invulnerable.  Wise  by  their  experience,  and 
rich  at  their  expense,  new  adventurers  are  anxious  to  hi^et  them 
on  their  ovm  ground,  and  to  ttnm  against  them  tfieir  own  sue* 
cesses.  We  fully  admit  that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made 
to  distant  and  cmseqaentici  competition,  such  as  the  direct  frmtite 
Street  line  from  London  to  York  by  Peterborough  and  Iincoln*-<* 
ot  that  from  Winchester  1o  Exeter  by  Dorsetehire^wonld  cr^te 
remctively  against  the  Imes  from  London  to  York  by  Manchester 
and  the  ChreoJt  Weetern.  They  pass  Arough  wholly  different  dis* 
tricts-^they  have  no  connexion  or  rivalry  but  at  Aeir  very  extre- 
mities: and  die  old  ones  were  not  formed  under  any  expect 
tation  that  the  new  ones  were  not  as  likely  M  themselves  to  be 
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ultimately  created;  but  it  is  a  very  differeDt  thing  when,  tbe  neir 
^peculation  proposal  to  run  through  a  district  alreaily  oc<?ujiioi]t 
Some  cases  have  occurred  where  the  embryo  proposes  to.  ava4 
itself  of  ready-made  works  to  readi.  both  its  termini^  and  runs 
for.  its  whole  length  within  a  few  miles  of  established  lina^; 
such  ap  undertaking  can  have  do  motive  whatsoever  but  a  pecu* 
niacjr  speculation— and  ought  not  tlierefore  to  be  encouraged 
in  opposition  to  a  work  already  executed  under  the  ifanctiou  pf 
the  legislature,  and  whose  success  and  excellent  performance  of 
its  du(y  is  the  only  cause  of  the  rivalry  with  which  it  is  threat  v 
cned.  In  short,  no  parallel  lines  should  be  admitted  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  drawing  off  traffic.  In  common  matters  of  trade  and 
shopkeeping  such  conduct  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  in  some 
ca^es  not  stronger  than  certain  railway  competitions  that  we 
could  mention.  Chancery  would  grant  an  injunction  to  prevent 
it.  The  legislature — like  Chancery — is  the  guardian  of  all  rights 
npt  legally  defined,  and  should  be  equally  zealous  to  protect,  not 
merely  ve$ted,  but  equitable  inte^rests ;  and  this  not  altogether  for 
the  advantage  of  private  parties,  but  for  public  benefit ;  for  we 
take  the  liberty  of  repeating  that  these  giants  are  not  invul- 
nerable, and  that  if  they  do  not  receive  that  degree  of  protection 
— we  go  no  further r-  upon  the  faith  of  which  they  were  created—^ 
their  ruin  and  a  frightful  extent  of  general  calamity  may  be  the 
result,  and  all  because  the  3  per  cents,  are  at  par,  and  that  certain 
capitalists  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money. 

There  is,  we  admit,  a  strong  impression  in  the  public  mind,  and 
it,  of  course,  makes  its  way  into  the  committees,  that  competition 
would  counteract  what  popular  language  calls  the  Companies*  n^r 
nopolies.  We  shall  say  a  word  presently  on  the  sulyect  of  monopoly 
--r^  term  never  more  abuiBied  than  in  its  invidious  application,  to  the 
railroad  Ccnnpanies ; — here  we  will  only  obsene  that  the  worst  fqrm 
of  monopoly  tiiat  a  railroad  can  take  is  that  whic^  must  be  produced 
by  the  kind  of  competition  which  we  deprecate.  The  Companies 
will  do  exactly  what  the  old  stage->ooach  proporietors  used  to  do— 
they  ran  at  each  other  with  low  prices  till  one  was  beaten  and 
gave  in — the  victor  then  ran  both  coaches  and  raised  the  fares. to 
reimburse  him  for  the  expense  of  the  struggle.  So,  as  we  haye 
seen  in  the  Manchester  and  Crewe,  and  the  Birmingham  and 
Derby,  where  two  lines — like  a  great  hole  for  the  great  cat,  and 
a  little  hole  for  the  little  cat — were  employed  to  do  the  work  of 
one,  the  natural  result  ensued,  and  the  public  now  pays  a  higher 
price  for  worse  accommodation*  In  all  such  struggles, there  will 
be  for  six  months  violent  competition  and  low  prices — but  com- 
bination, high  prices,  and  inferior  accommodation  are  sure. to  folk- 
law.— for  if  the  Legislature  will  not  take  due  care  of  the  Com- 
,  panics. 
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panies,  the  Companies  will  be  forced  to  take  undue  care  of 
themselves,  jind  in  either  case  the  public  at  larj^e  will  be  the 
greatest  sufferers'.  We  really  do  not  think  that  in  England  any 
considerable  lines  are  needed  beyond  those  which  we  already 
have,  with  those  four  ndw  ones  to  Holyhead,  to  Milford,  to  Ply* 
mouth  atod  Cornwall,  and  to  Shi^wsbury,  which  would  create  na 
competition ;  and  the  completion  of  thoae  already  existing — the 
Sotfth-Wesiem  to  Dordiestcr  and  Exeter,  the  North-Eastem  to 
Lincoln>  and  Ae  Eastern  Counries  to  Norwich— the  continuation 
to  Yarmouth  being  already  fimshed.  The  general  sdieme  of  the 
greater  lines  would  then  be  this : — 


Carlisle.  Q 


•O  Nevcutle. 


Holyhead,  o 


•0  H«U. 


^QYarmotith, 


'O  Do?  ec. 


Plymoath. 


Exeier,    Southempton.    Briglxton. 


carrying  out,  as  we  hare  already  shown  in  almost  e\'ery  point,  the 
old  Roman  system,  and  capable  of  being  extended,  as  it  was,  by 
branches  and  stations:  they  intersect  the  country  so  conveniently, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  populous  district  in  England  which  has 
liithertohad  its  Macadamized  road  and  its  posting-house,  tlmt 
taight  not  conned  itself  with  one  of  these  trunk  !«;«— ^T 
branches  seldom  exceeding  twenty  miles  in  length,  which,  for 
short  distances  and  where  the  traffic  was  small,  might,  m  the 
first  instance,  be  worked  by  horses.  Every  possible  encourage- 
meiit  should  be  given  to  the  great  Companies  to  supply  the  lateral 
branches  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  either  on  their  own 
account,  or,  what  would  be  still  safer  and  better,  by  some  kmd  of 
partnership  or  connexion  with  the  local  interesU.  We  believe  we 
may  say  with  confidence  that  wherever  a  local  inter«jt  chooses  to 
inake  a  branch,  any  of  the  great  companies  would  be  ready  to 
font  it  at  four  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  though  such  a  line  as  a 
separate  establishment  might  probably  not  pay  three.     For  the 
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sake  of  tine  pubUci  ih^p,  and  to  steer  thos^  gjfep%  wAk  l^*. 
tween  the  Bcjlla  and  Charytdb  of  bankruptcy,  or  monopoly, 
ComQiittees  should  not — in  any  case  that  we  can  contemplate —  ^ 
sanction  a  parallel  line,  of  which  the  true  modye  is  only  a  dividend 
-7-the  liegislature  having  already  assigned  that  district  and  that 
dividend  to  another  ]party,  which  has  nqt  by  any  breach  of  the. 
original  contract  forfeited  its  claims. 

between  two  new  lines  the  case  is  somewhat  different^  but  the 
principle  of  I.egislative  guardianship  is  there  also  applicable,  1% 
may  seem  very  hard  that,  with  the  3  per  cents,  at  par^  capitalist^ 
should  not  be  allowed,  with  their  eyes  open  and  after  due  warning* 
to  embark  their  money  in  concerns  which  they  believe  may  be 
profitable,  and  which  at  least  must  be  useful.  The  same  argument, 
however,  might  be  used  in  favour  of  all  bubble  schemes,  which 
the  Legislature  has  alwajs  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  dis- 
countenance as  far  as  it  eould,  even  when  it  had  no  direct  power 
of  interference ;  and,  now,  when  its  power  is  not  only  direct,  but 
indispensable  to  the  execution  of  the  project,  it  is  surely  bound  to 
see  that  it  does  not  sanction  a  wanton  waste  of  public  as  well  as 
private  resources — for  we  need  not  stop  to  prove  that  every  failure, 
or  even  imperfect  execution  of  such  a  work  is  a  public  loss. 
And  this  leads  us  to  observe,  that  when  we  see  so  extravagant  a 
number  as  66  petitions  for  railway  bills  brought  in  this  session, 
we  cannot  but  doUbt  the  policy  tnat  has  been  adopted  of  faci« 
litating  thoughtless  and  adventurous  schemes,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  deposit  from  10/.  to  5/.  per  cent,  on  the  estimates.  If  indeed 
railroad  speculation  had  been  on  the  wane^— if  there  had  been  an 
indisposition,  either  from  want  of  will  or  of  means,  to  undertake 
>irorks  of  aclgiowledged  utility— rit  might  have  been  right  to  revive 
axici  encourage  the  spirit  of  adventure;  but  just  at  the  moment 
of  so  great  and  extraordinary  a  burst  of  speculation  as  cannot  but 
alarm  one  for  its  prudence,  the  throwing  in  an  additional  incen- 
tive, which  is  at  the  same  time  a  diminution  of  the  public  security, 
ip  at  variance  with  all  our  ideas  of  sound  policy. 

But  tlus  mistake,  as  we  presume  to  think  it,  havinff  been, 
made,  it  only  becomes  the  duty  of  committees  to  exercise  the 
greatest  posable  vigilance  in  checking  visionary  and  ruinous 
projects  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  estimate*  of  cost  and 
profits^  and,  above  all,  in  sanctioning  nothing  for  the  comple- 
tion of  which  they  shall  not  have  all  reasonable  guarantees — 
of  whidb  the  best  of  all  is  a  capital  that  leaves  ample  margin  for 
unestimated  expenses.  They  should  recoiled  that  on  the  lines 
planned  by  the  wisest  heads  and  conducted  by  the  ablest  hands, 
the  excess  of  the  actual  cost  over  the  original  estimate — swelled 
so  enormously^  as  we  have  stated,   by  the  unexpected  amount 
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of  law  c1iarge$  itnd  laod  pnrcbases-:-wa«  stiU  more  Ibrinidably 
increa8^d  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  calculated  prices  of  work  ^d, 
materials,  by  the  di^coveriiig  of  necessary  ^Iterations,  and  by  'xxn-^ 
foreseen  difficulties  and  accidents.  In  some  CfiseSj  no  doubly 
the  estimates  were  Icept  intentionally  low — to  attract  subscribers* 
and  to  conciliate  committees;  but  for  much  of  the  excess  the 
engineers  of  thp  earlier  lines  were  liable  to  little  blame  f  .with 
them  all  was  matter  of  experiment — nay  of  guess,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  make  experiments.  The  data — even  when  any-» 
thing  entitled  to  the  designation  of  datum  occurred — were  all 
uncertain,  and  some  of  them  turned  out  to  be  fallaciousi  and  sa 
of  ix>urse  were  the  calculations  formed  upon  them*  Estimates, 
for  example,  were  made  for  moving  many  millions  of  cubic  yards 
of  earth  at  6d.  the  cubic  yard,  and  contracts  were  actually  offered 
and  taken  at  that  rate, — while,  in  fact,  it  turned  out  that  1^  was 
the  lowest  average  at  which  the  work  could  really  be  done,  and 
it,  on  some  lines,  amounted  to  1«.  6cf.  Here  was  something  of. 
origbal  miscalculation  on  the  part  not  merely  of  the  engineers, 
but — which  justifies  the  engineers — of  the  contractors;  yet,  it 
must  be  recollected,  on  behalf  of  both,  that  the  sudden  and  exten- 
sive  demand  for  this  kind  of  }abour  tended  to  increase  prices 
beyond  what  might  have  been  at  first  a  fair  calculation.  Tbd 
same  observation  applies  to  materials:  the  enormous  demand 
raised  prices  enormously. 

The  progress  of  the  works  too  was  accompanied,  or  indeed 
rather  outrun,  by  the  exigencies  of  public  expectation.  Station* 
houses  were  required  of  a  more  commodious,  and  eyen  ornamental 
character  than  had  been  at  first  thought  of.  For  instance,  %\xn 
I/)ndon  terminus  of  the  Birminffham  line  was  brought  at  a  vast 
expenditure  from  Primrose  Hill  to  Euston  Square,  and  there 
completed  with  those  noble  edifices  which,  though  not  exceeding 
what  their  position  and  uses  justify,  were  certainly  not  conten^^ ' 
plated  in  the  original  estimate. 

So,  also,  difficulties  of  mere  engineering  occurred — of  which 
some,  no  doubt,  were  the  result  of  inexperience  or  miscalculation— 
but  the  most  important  were  such  as  no  foresight  coyld  have 
h  priori  guarded  against — as  when  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the- 
great  tunnels  a  subterranean  river  was  tapped,  which  had  to 
be  led  away  at  a  great  expense-r-as  when  a  great  embankment* 
was  observed  gradually  to  sink  without  any  visible  cause  or 
effect,  till  thq  adjoining  fields  were  at  length  seen  to  rise,  the. 
superincumbent  mound  having  penetrated  into  some  less  solid 
stratum  below,  and  by  there  expanding  its  base,  elevated,  without- 
otherwise  disturbing,  the  adjoining  surface— as  when,  after  cutting 
through  high  perpendicular  rocks,  a  soft  stratum  was  arrived 
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At,  no  longer  ea{>aUeo(  supporting  the  weight,  wdd  an  artifici:!! 
-A^undation  was  to  be  built  under  these  walls  of  natural  jrock^— 
as  when  a  viaduct  having  been  planned  across,  a  wide  and  deep 
vallej  on  a  series  of  lof^  arches,  in  the  course  of  execiitinn  it 
was  found  that  the  place  of  one  of  the  centre  pillars  happened  lo 
conoe  exactly  over  an  ancient  coal  pit»  whose  mouth  had  b^n 
Ailed  up  and  obliterated — ^here  a  sunident  fbundaiion  was  to  be 
created  in  the  honey-combed  strata,  at  a  great  and  ujtforeseeabh 
expense. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances 
which  might  be  produced*  to  excuse  in  some  degree  the  ex- 
traordinary excess  of  expenditure  over  estimate  which  all  the 
railroads  exhibit.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted  that  every  rail- 
way exhibits  more  or  less  improvidence  and  mismanagement; 
but  we  must  add  that  much  of  the  evil  was  inevitable,  and  much 
more  of  it  excusable,  under  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Blackwall  or  Greenwich  lines — the 
most  disastrous  we  believe  of  all.  For  each  of  these  there  might 
have  been  alleged  the  two  active  principles  of  all  railway  sue* 
cess — business  and  pleasure.  We  have  8e«i  that  in  the  very 
dawn  of  railway  projects  Dr.  Anderson  was  for  trying  the  first 
experiment  in  the  direction  of  Blackwall,  even  before  the  docks 
in  that  district  had  acquired  anything  like  their  present  ex* 
tension.  It  ipight  have  been  also  supposed  that  the  Green- 
wich line  would  have  had  a  vast  passenger  traffic — and  so  it 
seems  that  it  has;  but  there  was  this  Counterbalance  on  both 
these  lines^  which  we  know  not  how  any  commission  could 
have  redressed — that  every  foot  of  ground  was  to  be  bought  at 
prices  that  would  have  purchased  some  yards  of  an  ordinary  way, 
and  the  lines  had  to  be  raised  throughout  upon  piers  and  arche»— 
thus  the  charges  of  ecnstruction  were  enormous,  while  there  was 
no  reason  whatsoever  that  the  chaiges  of  conveyance  should  be 
any  higher  than  in  other  places ; — on  the  contrary,  from  the  classes 
of  persons  expected  to  use  those  railroads,  the  projectors  ought 
to  have  calculated  on  lower  fares.  To  pay  300,000/.  a  mile 
for  roads  that  lead  only  to  the  muddy  purlieus  of  Blackwall  or 
the  narrow  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich,  and  in  both  cases  liable 
to  the  competition  of  water-carriage,  was,  we  admit,- a  very  ha- 
auurdous  speculation;  but  we  know  not  that  Goverimient,  cnt 
even  the  Legislature,  could  or  should  have  prevented  men  who 
bad  capital  to  spare  makiiig  an  experiment  which  could  injure 

*  We  think  an  entertaining  and  useful  work  taigbt  be  C4inipo«ed  of  the  cnHoiit 
and  unforeRen  circutnftancet,  both  natural  and  mecbauical,  which  the  execution.ctf 
railrottdfl  bai  derelopcd. 
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no  other  party,  ntid  was  Yiot  more|1io]i>eleflS  ^on  the -Dtflte  <^f 
Bridgewatet*ft  first  idea  of  his  canal,  nor  so^  muoh'so  W  the 
'nenSense^  of  expecting  ihat  locomotives  werte  to' more  at  *  the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour;  and,  after  all,  who  can  «ay,  in  the  vicii- 
sitibdes  of  all  such ,  ttnnsaotibiis/ that  th)!Be  depress^  cbnc^ms 
may  not  experience  a  turn  of  fortune  f  Snppsose,  for  instance;  that 
the  Dover  railroad  had,  as  it  might  have  done,^  communic&ted  wHh 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend/  Sheemess,  Rochester;  Ghat- 
ham,  Canterbury,  Sandwich,  Deal,  and  Dover — to  say  nothing 
xrf  the  towns,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet — the  Greenwich  line  would  no 
doubt  have  paid ;  or  suppose  tlie  Blackwall  to  become  part  of  a 
successful  project  for  diminishing  the  delays  and 'risks  of  the  river 
navigation,  who  will  say  that  it  may  not  at  last  obtain  a  profitable 
traffic?  Every. line  pays  enormonsly  for  its  London  terminus — 
but  these  two  lines  may  be  considered  as  all  termiTtus,  '     '  ' 

But  for  any  pecuniary  improvidence  or  extravagance  in  the 
undertaking  or  execution  of  these  works,  which  we  think  we  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  treat  too  lightly,  wef  must  beg  leave,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  suggest  some  weighty  motives  of  Consolation 
or  even  of  congratulation.  If  we  have' paid  dearly,  we  have  at 
least  not  squandered  our  money  on  trivial  or  temporafry  objects. 
We  have,  in  return  for  our  iexpenditure/thc' greatest— the  nvost 
important-^the  most  enduring,  and,  iJ^fwttoantMy  distarbed  hf 
imprudemt  hfftslatton,  the  most  profitable  works;  taken  eihog^eiher, 
that  the  world  possesses.  We  might,  perhaps;  h&ve  had  thei^  a 
little  cheaper;  bnt  we  have  them :  and  the  whole  expenditure^^— 
if  somewhat  increased  by  inexperience  or  rivalry — has;  at  least, 
be»n  amimgst  ourselv^. 

There 'never  was,  we  believe,  any  public  undertaking  so  entirely 
domestic  in  all  its  advantages. '  The  work  came,  too,  when  an^ 
where  il  was  most  wanted— in  the  crisis  of  the  Ptoor  Law  tfansi*^ 
tion--rand  il  has  fructified  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country /-^-j 
visiting  every  district  through  the  expanse  of  the  empire,  and  em- 
bracing every  rank  and  interest,  from  the  mansion  to  the  manu* 
factory— the  palacef  to  the  cot^e.  It  came,  too,  in  a  crisis  of 
another  nature— that  of  a  superabundance  of  unemployed  capital, 
and  when  people  wore  running  into  the  wildest,  the  silliest,  and 
the  most  ruinous  speculations.  The  British  capital  invested  in 
railroads — expensi^-e,  if  you  will,  but  ^6\id,  enduring/  vivifying 
works — is  about  60,000,000/.  The  capital  risked — we  fear  we 
might  say  lost — in  Foreign  Loans  is  computed  at  not  less  than 
J  21,000,000/.;  to  which  may  be  added  6,464,000/.  of  British 
capital  paid  up  on  Foreign  Mining  speculations,  described,  in 
Spackman's  statistical  tables  (p.  151),  as  /  beings  with  one  ortwo 
exceptions,  utterly  worthies?,  i^nd  an  entire  loss  of  the  capital  em- 
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barked  is  Aam  f  and  also  a  4,500,000/.  paid  m  capital  on  BritUh 
Mining  cprnpaniesj  designated^  by  ibe  tame  autborityi  as  '  not  onl^ 
complete  iauurei,  but  memorable  proofs  of  tbe  folly  and  cupi- 
dity of  British  papitalista,  on  the  one  }iand,  and  of  tbe  knayery 
of  their  projectors,  on  the  other '  (ib,  p.  153) — making  a  total  of 
capital — nearly  unproductive,  where  not  entirely  lost — pf  upwards 
of  130,000,000/.  Whereas,  tbe  60,000,000/.  invested  in  our  railroads 
ase  nf  t  only  repiesented  by  solid  works  and  substantial  property, 
but  pay,  on  the  average,  5  per  cent.,  that  is,  2  par  cent,  more 
than  the  public  securities  of  the  state ;  for,  though  it  is  true  that 
some  of  these  undertakings  pay  at  present  but  little  interest,  and 
others  less  than  3  per  cent.,  yet  we  belieye  the  averaae  is  quite  as 
great  as  we  have  stated  ii,  ana  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  average  is 
peculiarly  important,  because  the  great  capitalists  are  understood 
to  be  mixed  up  in  many  of  these  concerns,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  believe  that  a  great  body  of  those  who  might  suffer  from  the 
depressed  shares  are,  fortunately,  holders  also  in  the  more  bene- 
fiaal  lines.  In  short,  all  that  can  be  alleged  of  extravagance  and 
extortion  in  the  creating  these  great  works  is  really  inconsiderable 
compared  with  the  folues  and  frauds  of  those  wild  speculations 
which  it  has  helped  to  check ;  and  we  turn  with  pleasure  and 
with  pride  from  the  mortifying  recollection  pf  Spanish  Bands^ 
MesficOH  Mines,  and  American  Banks,  to  those  splendid  and  sub- 
stantial trophies  and  treasures  of  domestic  industry  and  native 
science,  which  combine  individual  profit  with  public  convenience 
and  national  prosperity. 

But  it  is  not  because  the  result  has  been  on  the  whole  so  trir 
umpfaant  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  past  or  careless  of 
future  errors.  We  should  not  forget  that,  gigantic  as  has  been  its 
progress,  mechanical  locomotion  is  in  but  the  infancy  of  its 
existence,  and  probably  very  far  from  the  n^aturity  pf  its  power* 
We  are  therefore  Yery  glad  to  see  pubUc  attention,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  so  actively  directed  to  this  important  subject. 
The  profession  of  civil  engineer  has  received  a  large  development, 
anil  such  au  accession  of  numbers  and  talents  as  constitute  an  im- 
portant class  of  educated  society.*     There  are  already^  we  believe, 

np 

*  This  if  net  an  'eceasion  to  Miter  folly  into,  aod  yet  we  cannot  help  noticing 
the  Titiblf,  and  in  general  heneficialj  influence  of  railroad  travelling  upon  publio 
manners.  The  daily  exercise  of  habits  of  economy  and  punctuality — the  civility 
and  oomlbrt  produced  by  the  peactice  at  not  feeing  ^be  Com^ief*  icnr»ntir--the 
bringing  vaiioua  ranka  aod  clatset  of  mankind  into  more  familiar  interooune  and 
better  humour  with  each  other — the  emancipation  of  die  fair  sex,  and  particularly  of 
the  middle  and  higher  cla«es,  from  tbe  |irotiifaition  from  trayelling  in  pcmlie  oairiages, 
wUefa  with  tin  majority  wasa^cabibitioii  from  Inarelltng  at  all-^-Cfae  epportomtife, 
to  irequeotly  improred,  of  makii^  agreeable  «cquaintancee— the  circulation,  as  it  were, 

of 
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no^letsr  than  Irar' newspapers  ^fpecially  dedicated  to  mlirfty  9iid 
engineering  concemsFr-^all  -oondncted,  at  far  as  we  have  seen*  wiUi 
OMisideraUe  ability  and  withr  as  much  candour  and  irapartinlity 
as  can  be  expected  on  subjects  of  great  novelty  and  doubt^  and  SQ 
pregnant  with  pecuniary  interests  and  professional  rivalries. 

The  pampbletSj  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  tbis 
article^  are  some  of  Ihe  many  which  every  day  produces^  and- 
wbidi  are  at  least  eridence  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  on 
the  snigect  of  railroads.  That  which  calls  itself  Railway  lU* 
form  has  attracted  some  attention^  not  from  either  the  ability  or 
the  candour  of  the  writer,  nor  even  from  any  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  but  on  the  old  ground  that  'he  who  goeth 
about  to  persuade  mankind  that  they  are  ill  governed  '*— whether  by 
kiagS)  ministers,  or  boards  of  directors — 'shall  seldom  fail  of  willing 
auditors/  His  first  practical  scheme  was  a  general  reduction  of  rail- 
way fares  to  one-third  of  the  present  amount : — a  rate  which  he 
seems  to  have  fixed  on  from  the  faet  of  the  expense  of  working 
the  Lmidon  and  Birmingham  being  about  one-third  of  the  gross 
reoeipt^'— which  would  be,  in  any  case,  a  very  unsatisfactory  datum 
for  a  general  system,  but  is  here  a  downright  misrepresentation, 
as  the  expenditure  on  the  London  and  Birminffham,  83  per  cent., 
is  much  lower,  compared  with  its  receipts,  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom— the  average  of  thirty  principal  railroads  being  45  per 
cent  But  even  the  redac^n  of  two-thirds  would  not  satisfy  the 
growing  appetite  of  this  reformer — ^for  to  a  third  edition  he  h^s 
prefixed  an  advertisement,  in  which  he  proposes  a  redaction  of 
fares  h  la  Bowland  HiU:^^ 

^Sioq>enny  fares  to  Brighton,  and  haff-croum  fares  to  Liverpool— whidh, 
though  they  may  seem  low,  would  yield  a  profit  of  300  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  transmission,  including  every  expente  eonnected  with  the  manage- 
ment'MHi  sum  amply  sufficient  to  pay  the  dividends  en  the  invested 
capital,  prorided  that  the  reduction  of  fares  would  have  the  efiect  in  this 
country  that  it  has  done  in  others,  viz.  in  increasing  the  numher  of  pai- 
sengers  m  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  fares  are  decreased.' 

We  can  place  but  small  reliance  on  a  writer  who  publishes  a 
bulky  fyamphlet  filled  with  arithmetical  and  statistical  details,  and 
laboured  with  the  utmost  apparent  accuracy  of  calculation  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  a  genered  reduction  of  fares  to  one-third;  and 
then,  in  two  or  three  lines  of  a  third  edition,  jumps  to  double  the 
reduction  he  first  thought  possible^  viz.  to  one-sixth,  and  in  the  case 
of  Brighton  (for  which  the  lowest  present  fare  is  five  shillings)  and 

of  the  cnrrent  ooid  of  the  iutellect — and  the  general  toue  of  mutual  frankness  and 
cnrility  so  oUenrable  in  i»ilroad  travellers,  and  «6  tmm  in  tkt  Sft^iitk  ekaraettTf 
are  pf«i(lueiog  rapid  and  impoiteot  efieettr— and  it  seems  as  if  we  might  mj  of  this  ne«r 
art-^-n  of  &e  oldr-'  Smollft  mores,  nee  sinil  esse  feros,^ 

'  some 
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*  Aoo^e  other  companies  *  to  om-ienth  !  A  nd  in  order  to  soften  down 
some  of  the  gro^s  inconsistency  of  these  propositions,  he  has  had 
recourse  to  such  silent  alterations  in  the  text  of  his  work  as  the 
following: — 

.  First  and  Second  Editions.  Third  Edition, 

*  In  the  railway  reform  which  I  *  In  the  railway  reform  which  I 
propose,  the  reduction  is  oniy  one^  propose,  the  reduction  is  in  ihe 
thirds  and  the  decrease  in  the  re-  same  proportion  [i.  e.  xme^ttttk]^ 
ceipts  from  the  railways  I  have  aud  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  from 
estimated  at  a  million,*'^}^.  60.  the  railways  I  hare  estimated  at  a 

nUUion  and  a  kalf*^^.  60. 

This  IS  a  glorious  specimen  of '  statistics :  from  precisely  ihe 
same  data,  exfiressed  in  the  same  words  and  figures,  and  enforced 
by  the  self-same  arguments,  the  author  arrives  at  conclusions  so 
enormously  different. 

Again,  he  asks  in:  all  the  editions, 

*  The  number  of  passengers  during  the  last  year  was  about  nineteen 
million,  which  would  ayerage,'a8  near  as  possible,  onfe  journey  to  each 
individual  in  the  community.  Should  we  be  justified  in  afesumiog  thtt 
that  number  would,  aAer  the  proposed  chaAge,  be  qmnUipledV-^ 

and  he  answers— 

First  and  Second  EditioM.  Third  EditOm, 

*  /  think  NOT.  •  /  think  w*  bi lonr. 

*  On  some  lines  we  could  not  sten       *  On  aU  Knes  we  Miont  puixt 

*  calculate  on  that  increase.  ...  On  a  few  Hues  the  number 

*  /  believe^  would  be  fuintypled.        *  misht  be  increased  nearly  tm^fold. 

^Taking  the  whole, 
*  I  do  NOT  think  .      .  *  I  think 

*  we  could  calculate  on  a  much  greater  increase  than  in  the  ratio  of 

*  five  to  TWO ;  *  *  five  to  one  ; 

•  say,  in  ro\ipd  numbers, 

*  from  nineteen  to  fifty  millions  \V  *  one  hundred  millions  ! !  * 

Round  numbers  with  a  vengeance  I  '  From,  nineteen  to  fifty 
millions;'  and  Trom  these>  as  a  maximum,  to  one  hundred  miWioDM 
as  a  minimum.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  logic  that  draws  such 
extravagant  inconsistencies  from  the  self-same  premises ;  nor  of 
the  candour  that,  by  such  slight  typographical  changes,  and  with- 
out anything  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  variance,  makes 
alterations  so  important  and  so  contradictory.  But  it  is  not  only 
over  his  own  figures  that  he  exercises  this  legerdemain.  He  treats 
in  the  same  style  what  he  seems  to  quote  as  the  official  returns: — 

*  The  amount  received  from  passengers  for  the  year  ending  the  30tb 
June,  1842,  was — 

First  and  Second  Editions,  Third  Edition. 

*  2,731 ,681/.,  or  2**  lOd.  from  each  .    *  3,359,714/.    15*.   bd.  in   Qreai 
individual.'  Britain  alone — each  passenger,  on 
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An   average, '  beiftg   conveyed    18 
miles,  and  paying  3^.  6^.' 

It  )8  no  business  of  piirs  to  reconcile  these  variances :  we  only 
prodqce  tbem.to  justify  our  total  rejection  of  the  author's  statistical 
authority— and  to  excuse  ourselves  from  entering  ihto  any  further 
discu^ion  of  the  project  of  raising  200  per  cent,  profit  on  all  the 
railroads  of  the  kii^dom  by  a  general  rate  of  less  tlian  a  half  far-: 
tli\ng  per  ipile. 

The  otber  .works  m^ndoBed  at  the  head  of  our  article^  and  many 
more  wbic^-  we  have  not  i;oom  to  mention^  though  they.all>  or 
a^ost  all,  advocate,  lik^  the  author  of  .'Railway  Reform,'  a 
general  redqction  of  fai^es,  and  the.  adminisU*ation  of  railroads 
as  a  departmept  of  the  |Glovernmen(,  do  so  in  a  much  better 
temper  and  with  clearer  and  soberer  views;  but  still  with  a 
great  leaning  towards  exaggerating  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  change  in  the  system  of  management,  and  a  tendency 
to  censure,  we  think  unjustly,  successive  administrations  for  not 
having  sooner  and  ip^e  decidedly  interfered  with  the  .manager 
ment  of  all  railroads.  Indeed  there  are  some  points  in  which 
more  was  both  said  and  done  than  was  either  discreet  OQ  public 
principle,  or  just  to  the  railroad  oompfuiies — as  wc  shall  have 
occasion  to  show. 

la  1839  another  select  commit^  was  appointed,  on  the  pro- 
position of  th^  Government,  of  which  the.  l^te  Lord  .Sydenham 
was  agidn  chairman^  '  to  inquire  into  the  state  of:  railroad  com- 
nmnications  and  to  report  their  observations.*  They  made  two 
reports ;  one  in  April,  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  all  future  railr 
way  bills  to  the  following  effect : — 

!  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  he  deemed 
or  construed  to  exe^ipt  thQ  railway  by  this  or  the  said  recited  Acts 
authorized  to  be  made,  from  the  provisions  of  any  general  Act.  relating  to 
railways  which  may  pass  during  the  present  or  any  Aiture  session ' — 
— a  clause  which,  though  not,  we  think,  veiy  efiectively  Worded, 
announced  an  important  principle.  Later  in  the  session  the 
Committee  presented  a  second  and  more  general  report^  which, 
though  it  contains  a  few  observations  which  we  believe  to  be  erro« 
neous,  and  such  as  a  committee  with  our  subsequent  experience 
would  not  now  make,  is  on  the  whole  very  valuable,  aiid  parti- 
cularly as  being  the  foundatipn  of  the  existing  system  of  railroad 
legislation.  It  was  on  it  that  was  founded  the  Act  of  1840, 
known  as  ^  Lord  Seymour *s  Act,*  and  an  extension  of  it,  intro- 
duced in  1842 — which  gave  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  (usually  called  the  Board  of  Trade)  certain  powers  of  in- 
spection and.  superintendence  over  railways.  ,  These  are,  indeed^ 
very  limited,  and  touch  but  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  publiq 
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iiiteretto;  but  the  Aet  was  an  important  step,  not  only  because  its 
provisions  Were  practically  usefut  but  because  it  was  an  assertion 
of  the  right  of  Writatneilt  to  exerdse  Oti  sd^uate  occasions  iu 
Mpreme  andiorttjr  oiret  th«  speoial  kgislatiohi  by  which  a  railroad 
company  had  been  originallr  constituted — a  nght  which,  indn«> 
bilable  as  we  think  it  in  the  abHract,  there  were  parties  who 
affected  to  doubt. 

The  main  points  are  that  no  new  road  shall  bo  Opened  for 
traffic  without  the  prenoas  examination  and  sanetioa  of  a  govern- 
ment inspector ;  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  have  a  right  to  call 
for  returns  of  traffic,  '&c. ;  that  every  case  of  accident  shall  be 
reported  within  forty-eight  hours ;  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
have  power  to  sanction  alterations  of  dangerous  crossings-^the 
acquisition  of  additional  land  for  the  purposes  of  safety-^e  mode 
of  joining  new  roads  to  existing  lines---And,  finally^  to  arbitrate 
and  adjudicate  on  several  matters  wfaich^  smder  the  previously 
existiiig  acts,  belonged  to  other  jurisdictions.  In  eonsequenoe  of 
thtt  Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  created  witUn  itself  a  Railway 
depairtmenly  consisttng  of  an  Inspector  General,  who  has  hitherto 
been  an  officer  of  her  Mmsty's  corps  of  EligiiKers,  and  two  civil 
superintendents,  Messrs.  Potter  and  Laing,  all  acting  under  and  re«- 
porting  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Though  tUs  department  has  by  law 
fittlje  direct  aiarthority,  and  works  cfai^y  by  inquinr  end  suggestion, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  produced  most  beneftcfal  and  impottant 
results^  It  not  mdy  collects  frmn  all  #ie  railways  a  vast  qtenthy 
of  statistical  iitformation,  but  it  informs  itsdf,  in  the  minutest 
detail,  of  every  accident  4hat  occurs  idl  over  the  (m»  of  the  em-^ 
pire,  and  brings  them  into  one  ^synoptical  view,  where  their  causes 
and  eonsequenoes  may  be  exhibhad  and  compared,  and  afibrd  tiie 
surest  data  for  prefention  and  correction.  Tl^  railroad  Compahie* 
have>  of  oourse,  (Ai  the  liveliest  interest  in  guarding  against 
accidents ;  but  they  dso  had  a  natural  desire  that  those  whidi  dtd 
occur  should  make  as  little  noise  Cts  possible.  Thi»-^besides  the 
obvious  objections  to  a  system  of  huihinff-'Hp  in  a  eoheem,  in  all 
thit  practical  results  of  wkidi  the  public  have  so  direct  an  interest 
'--^ad  ibis  further  bad  effect,  thait  no  one  eye  could  readi  and  no 
fme  ear  coidd  hear  the  variety  of  aoddents,  on  the  collective 
eMunination  of  which  only  an  adequate  system  of  prevention  could 
be  framed.  Now  every  accident,  of  wlmtever  diaracter,  is  regis- 
tered in  distinct  classes,  and  every  serious  case  is  personallv 
inquired  into  on  the  spot  in  all  its  details  by  the  Inspector-General, 
and  once  «  year  a  general  report  is  published  of  all  the  railroad 
information  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  department  This 
publicity  stimulates  the  vigilance  of  the  Companies  4o  prevent 
aocidentsy  and  h^lps  the-coUective  body  of  engineers  to  a  better 
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ttodersUiidinf  of  the  prerailing  mischiefs  and  the  tdost  efficient 
remedies,  Tlie  report  for  the  past  jear  famines  the  following 
oomparison  of  railroad  aocidents,  attended  with  danger  to  die 
passei^ier  public,  since  the  department  has  been  in  operation :— * 


YUBS. 

Accidnla. 

PctMukiUetl. 

PertoittlMut. 

iQArti("«*>''>**6*  bydoubling\ 
**^"\  the  lM»fi«e  months)   / 

1841  ......     . 

1842 

1843 

56 

29 

10 

6 

44 

.   24 
6 
3 

262 

14 
3 

Of  the  three  persons  killed  in  1843,  om  only,  as  we  before  said, 
was  a  passenger  not  being  himself  to  blame. 

This  satisfactory  result  has,  no  doubt,  been  partly  produced  by 
the  greater  rigilance  and  the  increanng  experience  and  skill  of 
the  persons  practically  employed ;  but  when  we  see  so  marked 
a  diminution  of  accidents  in  the  face  of  an  enormous  increase 
of  traffic,  we  cannot  but  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  merit  to  the 
Bttperintendenoe  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  personal  inspec- 
tions, espedally,  of  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  and  of  his  successor 
Major^Qeneral  Padey,  hare  been  of  obrious  and  important  prac- 
tical advantage,  and  will  be  found  of  great  prospective  ntili^f ; 
and  the  reports  themselves  contun  a  mass  of  iirfbrmation,  which— 
though  with  vome  deficiencies,  and  other  minor  errors*— wili^  in 
time,  form  a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  railroad  statisdcs. 

One  of  the  powers  given  by  the  Bill  to  ikne  Board  of  Trade, 
that  of  altering  dangerous  crossings,  is  worth  a  litde  special 
notice — as  an  exemplification  of  die  serious  difficultiea  which 
railroads  had,  and  still  have,  to  contend  with  in  matters  of  ap 
parently  minor  importance.  In  the  earlier  Railway  Acts 
snperior  consideration  given  to  the  existing  highways  was  strangely 
shown  by  direcdng  that  wherever  the  two  roads  crossed  on  « level 
there  should  be  gates  erected  across  the  railroad,  to  be  opened 
only  when  a  railroad  carriage  was  about  to  pass — the  pubHc  rights 
of  the  highway  being  too  tnvi<dable  to  be  interrupted  except  for 

Ihe  shortest  possible  moment  of  time.     We  need  not  expatiate  on 

--  --    -  -■      —  ■  ^  .  -    ,-    . .    .  ■  -    ■  ^  -      -     -     , , 

*  For  initeiioe,  the  AepsHnMBt  joidj  oongintalalei  kMlf  en  the  dimiiNitioii  of  the 
inimber  of  accidents  (u  above  stated)— a  dimination  which  would,  of  cotuee,  be  the 
tnote  or  \tm  TAnarkable  from  the  increaeed  number  of  paafeugen  in  each  year,  fiiit 
tte  report  only  tayt  getievaUy«  *the  namher  ofp— engeie  traTeUing  by  railway,  ^wrhtf 
fMks*^r,  htt  not  been  low  thaa  H000,000,*  ai  if  there  had  been  no  iuoesMe  in  te 
fMir  yean;  wfaereiu  we  find  in  the  *  Report  for  184V  P«  vii*9  the  numben  stated  at 
flBC-lbiirth  lesL  vix.  18,000,000.  This  is  an  tm^rtant  discrepancy  in  a  statistical  cte- 
'  7tlsBiatte|aiMUr€aiisideMthNi» 
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the  gross  absurdity  and  frightful  peril  of  this  re^latiou^  repealed 
by  the  Act  of  1842,  which  provided,  in  accordance .  with  the 
general  Highway  Act,  that  the  gates  should  be  placed  across  the 
turnpike-road;  but  the  enormous  danger  of  the  old  arrangements 
had  created  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  public  invnd  against 
crossings  on  the  level,  that  Committees  have  generally  prohibited 
such  crossings^  and  forced  the  Companies  to  etect  bridges ;  and 
so  sacred  have  the  old  roads  been  still  considered,  that  every- 
body sees  that,  mther  than  give  a  bend  to  the  highway  where 
a  bend  is  of  no  imp>rtance  at  all,  the  railways  have  l^en  put 
to  all  the  additional  cost  and  inconvenience  of  ^^^tr- bridges,  as 
they  are  called :  we  ourselves  know  several  instances,  and  we 
believe  there  may  be  many  hundreds,  in  which  the  Companies 
have  been  put  to  serious  expense  where  a  sufficient  deviation  of 
the  old  road  might  have  been  made  with  little  outlay  and  no 
public  inconvenience.  The  ccmsequence  of  this  system,  and  of 
the  exigencies  of  proprietors  as  to  rights  of  way,  has  been  that,  on 
the  average  of  railways  throughout  England,  it  is  computed  that 
there  are  at  the  very  least  nine  bridges  every  four  miles  I  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  crossings  on  the  level  should  be  avoided 
wherever  it  can  reasonably  be  done,  and  in  frequented  thorough- 
fares it  must  be  done,  at  wliatever  cost ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
country  roads,  gates,  duly  locked  and  only  to  be  opened  by  the  rail' 
road  officer  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  highway  traffic,  would  be 
a^r  safe  as  any  other  portion  of  the  road :  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
on  this  point  the  concurrent  opinion  of  so  important  and  un- 
biassed a  judge  as  Major- General  Pasley,  in  his  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  17th  March,  1843*  No  one  but  an  engineer 
can  perfectly  understand  to  what  great,  and  we  may  now  venture 
to  add  unnecessary,  expenses,  not  merely  in  excavating  roads  and 
building  bridges,  but  in  altering  their  general  levels,  the  Com- 
panies have  been  subjected  by  stipulations  of  this  sort — just,  do 
doubt,  in  some  cases' — but  extended  to  aH  by  prejudice  and  mis- 
conception. One  of  the  most  serious  instances  of  the  abuse  both 
ways — that  is,  building  and  not  building  bridges — that  vi^e  recol- 
lect, is  the  entrance  of  the  South-  Western  into  Southampton,  where 
the  proprietors  of  a  road  leading  to  a  bridge  which  is  private  pro* 
perty  and  little  used,  forced  the  company,  by  a  chancery  suit,  to 
raise  a  long  embankment  and  carry  a  -very  expensive  bridge  over 
the  railroad;  while,  half  a  mile  further  on,  it  crosses  on  the  l^cel 
three  or  four  much-frequented  streets  and  roads  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  The  bridge  could  have  been  well  spared  where  it 
has  been  erected,  and  would  be  most  beneficially  placed  over 
one  of  the  other  communications. 

These  details  n)ay  seem  at  first  sight  too  minute  for  the  kind 

of 
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of  general  yiey  .that  we  prpfes?  to  take,  but,  it  is  only  by.  the.  pccar 
ubnal  egcposition  of  such  details  thiat  we  can  make  the  general 
di^oulties  of  the  case  intelligible. 

In  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  1839  was  first,  advanced  a 
kind  of  imputation,  which  has  been  since  exaggerated  and  swpUe;Q 
into  a  topic  of  popular  declamations—namely,  that  the  railway 
companies  were  negligent  of  the  wants. and  feelings  of  the  poor:— 7 

*  The  injurious  effect  of  the  railway  system  upon  the  poor  classes  of 
passengers  will  be  more  severely  felt,  as  other  means  of  cheap  travelling 
by  stage-coaches,  carrier's  carts,  and  wi^gons  are  gradually  superseded^ 
— i?fpor/,  1839,  p.  8. 

We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  protest  against  this  paragrapb 
itsell^  and  against  the  practical  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
from  it,  as  false  in  fact  and  erroneous  in  principle.  We  are,  in 
the  first  place,  satisfied,  that  railroads  have  enlarged  the  number  of 
poor  travellers  ^W;/bW,  and  with  a  considerable  increase  of  com- 
fort;  .and,  secondly,  we  rather  fear  that '  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
railway  system '  is  likely  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  com-^ 
mittee  apprehended — by  rendering  travelling  too  cheap  and  easy — 
unsettling  the  habits  of  the  poor,  and  tempting  them  to  improvi- 
dent migration.  Short  trains  round  great  towns  can  scarcely  be 
tpo  cheap,  and  we.  wish  them,,  including  pleasure  trips,  to  be  as 
frequent  as  the  necesiavy  business  of  life  either  requires  or  will 
i|llow.;  But  we  are  by  no  means  for  stimulating  by  dispropor* 
tionate  facilities  the  propensity  of  tt»  poor  to  leave  their  families 
Qnd  usual  employments  to.  seek  their  fortune  in  other  districts^ 
where  the  fortune  they  find  is  commonly  nothing  but . misfortune; 
It  is  stated  by  the  sensible  author  of  '  Railways,  their  Uses  and 
Management,'  that  the  prudent  Scotch,  are  b^d  raijroad  cus- 
tomers, and  that,  'as  passengers  for  a  railway,  any  small  English 
town  would  give  more  than.  Glasgow,'  the  .most  populous  city 
in  Scotland  (p.  33).  <  Travelling  for  rich  or  poor  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  economical  statistics  of  human  life.  If  used  for 
pleasure  it  must  be  paid  for — if  for  business  it  pays  itself— nnd  its 
price  should  r;ing(B  about  the  niedium  that  should  not,  on  the  or\e 
band,  encourage  idle  gadding,  nor,  on  the  other,  impede  the  circu- 
lation of  labour,  and  its  tendency  to  make  its  way  to  a  natural  levell 
The  poor  themselves  have  a  proverbial  saying  that  'three  re- 
moves are  as  bad  as  a  fire,'  and  we,  for  our  q\m  parts,  believe 
that  for  the  poor  in  general  cheap  travelling  will  be  found  to  be 
the.  dearest  thing  in  the  world.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  scheme,  the  interests  of  the  poor 
a#e  brought  forward  to  obtain  a  popularity  for  changes  in  which, 
of  all  classes,  the  poor  have  really  the  least  concern. 

4s  the  practical  question  here  is  obviously  of  great  importarice— », 
*••  VOL.  Lxxiv.  NO.  cxLVii.  s  and 
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afod  that  if  in  trutb  much  greater  even  thui  it  at  6rtt  iight  ap-' 
pears-— we  shall  be  eKcosed  for  giving  some  instanoes  of  the  mia- 
representationf ,  ad  captandum  vulgtu,  which  have  been  made  <m 
this  subject.  The  first  allegation  is  that  the  railroad  companies  did 
oot  originally  condescend  to  make  povision  for  poor  trarellersi 
and  only  did  so  '  iohen  they  found  their  monopoly  would  be  ineom^ 
plete  without  it,*  {Railway  Reform,  p.  8.)  Now  this  is  a  gross  per- 
version of  the  facts.  When  the  railroad  companies  began  to  think 
of  passenger  tra£fic,  they  looked  to  what  was  already  in  eiist* 
ance— they  found  nothing  but  posting  and  stagecoachinff — and 
thought  only  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  vehicles  they  meant 
to  banish^  and  hence  they  had  only  first  and  second  class  car- 
riages— the  first  answering  to  post-chaises  and  stage-coach  insides, 
the  other  to  the  outsides :  and  the  highest  fares  were  generally  less, 
and  never,  that  we  know  of,  more  than  those  of  the  stage-coachet^ 
lAs  to  the  allegation  that  Companies  in  general — and  by  name  the 
'London  and  Birmingham* — added  third-class  carriages  to  secure 
their  monopoly  by  driving  all  the  coaches  off  the  road — we  need 
only  say,  that  the  lowering  ^r«^  and  second  class  fares  might  drive 
rival  coaches  off  the  road,  but  does  the  writer  expect  us  to  believe 
Ahat  any  coach  could  have  remained  on  the  road  with  no  patronage 
but  that  of  third-class  passengers,  who  are  in  fact  the  wa^^on 
or  canal-boat  class  who  never  went  by  coach?  This  charge  is 
reproduced  in  a  still  more  offensive  shape  against  the  Liverpooi 
und  Manchester,  and  in  a  way  which  proves  either  that  some 
strange  animosity  has  blinded  the  writer,  or  that  he  really  knowa 
AOthing  of  what  he  is  writing  about : — 

*  Such  is  the  system  [of  high  fares]  carried  out  on  the  Liverpool  and 
•Manchester  and  othftr  aristocraticeU  companies  that  are  unaware  offi- 
cially that  there  exist  any  poorer  dosses  at  all^  or  at  least  refuse  to  recog^ 
mse  tbem  as  belonging  to  the  community.  There  is  iu  reality  a  law  oa 
these  railways  which  forbids  any  poor  man  travelling,  more  binding 
4hBn  an  act  of  parliament :  there  are  many  ways  of  evading  an  act  <J 
parliament,  but  none  that  I  am  aware  of  in  evading  the  grip  of  a  police- 
;aiaii  in  attempting  to  pass  the  barrier  without  the  requisite  tichet^  and 
thus  the  **  Liverpool  and  Manchester  "  works  and  wins  its  way.' — Rail- 
way Reform^  p.  37. 

.  This  concluding  sentence  seems  to  imply  that  one  of  the  hard- 
jships  inflicted  on  the  poor  by  this  ' aristoa^atical  company'  is 
that  a  person  who  endeavours  to  pass  without  a  ticket  —  that 
is,  to  rob  them  —  is  liable  to  be  stopped.  This  by  way  of  a 
grievance  is  as  new  and  as  wonderful  as  locomotion  itself ;  but  we 
pass  that  to  arrive  at  the  fact  that  this  '  aristocratical  company  re- 
fuses to  recognise  the  poor  as  a  part  of  the  community.'  Why  or 
how  ?    We  cannot  guess,  unless  it  be  that — and  for  the  reaiions 

we 
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me  hare  bsbro  staled — they  bare  no  third'chu  oarriagei;  bst 
charife  for  their  seoond^clau  about  l}if.  per  mile^  while  other 
vail  ways  charge  for  th^  eecond  and  third  about  2d.  and  1^. 
TeepeotiTelj.* 

But  there  is  a  further  and  greater  misrepreeentation  on  this 
point«^the  writer  says  :-*• 

^The  fares  by  railway  travelling  throughout  the  kingdom  are  on  an 
arerage  as  high,  and  in  many  eases  higher  than  ybrmsrfy  by  the  eoaehag* 
From  Jjondou  to  Birmingham  the  tmo/^^ifis  were  25#.  inudOi  and  lft#. 
nut— and  now  to  the  same  place  the  night-mail  fkre  is  32#.  M.  by  the 
first  class,  and  2&#.  by  the  second— in  the  day-time  it  is  6#.  leis.'«*- 
Railway  JRrform^  p.  12. 

On  which  we  hare  only  to  say  that  the  facts  are  utterly  £als»*^ 
the  mail  fares  to  Birmingham  'formerly ' — that  is^  before  raiL- 
roads — were  50«.  inside  and  35f .  outside^  and  by  the  ordinary 
coaches  45s.  inside  and  30«.  outside,  exactly  double  what  iot  hie 
purposes  this  writer  chooses  to  represent  them— exclusive  of  feel 
to  coachmen  and  guards  averaging  (rosi  5r.  to  7t.  Gd.  So  that 
in  the  old  mail-coach  you  paid,  with  coachmen  and  guards,  at 
least  57«.  for  travelling  through  the  whole  night,  and  reaching 
Birmingham  to  a  late  breakfast  next  morning*— you  now  pay 
22$.  6d,  for  being  able  to  go  to  bed  at  Birmingham  at  &V9 
minutes  past  twelve — leaving  London  in  both  cases  at  the  same 
time.     And  this  is  a  subject  of  complaint ! 

But  under  this  pretended  anxiety  about  the  poor  is  veiled  one 
of  the  most  serious  questions  that  the  railroad  directors  have  tO 
contend  with.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  third-class 
fares  must  inevitably  be  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  The  rail- 
road companies  have  always,  as  far  as  we  know,  shown  a  sincere 
desire  to  convey  the  poor  cheaply  and  commodiously,  but  when 
the  third  class  is  made  as  commodious  as  the  eecond,  and  ae 
rapid  as  the  Jirst — these  classes  immediately  feel  the  influenee 
of  the  competition — the  upper  rates  of  fares  dwindle,  and  the 
third  class  is  thronged  by  persons  for  whom  it  was  not  intended. 
We  cannot  participate  the  indignation  which  the  Railway  Re* 
former  lavishes  on  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  companies  for 
complaining  that  'well-dressed  persons'  frequented  the  third* 
class  carriages,  and  on  another  secretary  for  complaining  that  cer* 
tain  magistrates  of  Glasgow  contented  themselves  with  the 
same  humble  stations  to  save  some  farthings  on  the  upper  class 
fares,  which  were  already  exceedingly  moderate.     We  have  our* 

*  Evf^hody  knows  that  there  is  excellent  and  very  cheap  cahat 'travelling  in  that 
qnartct.  We  bare  oo  doubt,  however,  that  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  will  mod 
follow  the  example  of.  the  other  railways,  and  have  third-class  carriages  to  n^mim, 
*^and  theymny  reduce  them  to  \d,  a  mile)  but  they  must  make  some  proportiouabls 
dsdoctton  f  itb^  from  spaed  or  comfoit,  or  their  secotuMsii  wiU  find  no  onstom* 

s  2  selves 
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selves  teen  a  member  of  parliament  faabilually  use  the  third 
class  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  town  he 
represented  and  the  House  of  Commons;  and  some  of  the  com- 
panies having  lately  improved  their  third-class  carriages,  thej 
were  occupied  the  .very  first  day  of  their  appearance  by  gentle- 
men who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  in  the  first 
and  second.  Inter  scribendum  we  have  looked  at  the  practical  work- 
ing of  this  part  of  the  system,  and  will  relate  one  case  which  we 
witnessed  : — One  day  last  week  the  morning  train  for  Brightoa 
left  town  with  iwo  first  class  carriages  in  which  there  was  not  ans 
passenger ;  two  second  class  carriages,  in  which  were  only  seven 
persons;  and  four  third  class  carriages  emirely  full,  containing  at 
least  120  persons,  of  whom  we  could  distinguish  but  cm^  who 
had  the  appearance  of  even  a  working  man  :  all  the  women  had 
veils  and  parasols,  and  as  many  of  the  men  as  we  could  observe 
were  of  the  class  who  wear  watches.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and, 
having  made  trial  of  all,  we  thought  the  third  class  much  the 
itiost  agreeable.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  is  a  practice  which 
if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  must  seriously  deteriorate  railway 
property  : — we  mi^ht  almost  venture  to  call  it  an  abuse^  (or  such 
it  surely  is,  as  much  as  if  any  other  article  being  charitably  pro- 
vided at  a  dieaper  rate  for  the  poor,  those  in  better  circumstano^ 
should  avail  themselves  of  it.  But  where  is  the  remedy?  How 
can  a  freeborn  Briton,'  though  he  be  a  member  of  parliament 
or  Glasgow  baillie,  or  even  a  Quarterly  reviewer,  be  prevented 
from  riding,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  third  class  carriage  ? 
'  We  are  not  advocates  for  high  fares,  and  still  less  for  the 
imputed  practice  of  making  many  uncomfortable  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  sordid  practices  of  a  few.  But  the  proof 
of  the  falsehood  of  these  imputations  is  that  gentlefolks  arc  found 
crowding  the  carriages  intended  for  the  poor ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  practice  \vill  be  best  checked  by  adopting  generally  the  least 
ofTensive,  and  indeed  most  rational,  distinction  that  can  be  made 
between  superior  and  inferior  classes,  namely,  a  difference  in 
fares  proportionable  to  the  difference  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
several  trains.  This  has  been  adopted  on  some  lines:  in  the 
South'  Western,  for  instance,  one  may  travel  from  London  to 
Southampton,  77  miles — 
By  a  fast  class  train in  3  hours  for    •      .    21*. 

fist  class]  •  [20s. 

By  mixed  trains  .      .      *  <2nd  class  >  in  Z^s  hours  for  .      .  <  14*. 

l3rdclassj         ^  (lO*. 

By  a  slow  3i*d  class  train  •  •  •  in  5|  hours  for  •  •  7*. 
The  same  principle  is  carried  out  in  more  detail,  and,  welhink, 
much  better  effect,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham^  One 
train,  entirely  consisting  of  third-class  carriages,  covered  in,  with 
'  side 
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tide  doors,  and  seats  (like  the  second  dass  on  i\xe  Scfuth  Western), 
starts  from  London  every  morning  at  7  a.m.,  and  arrives  at  Liver- 
pool/ Manchester  or  Leeds  the  same  eveninffy  travelling  at  an 
average  speed  of  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  ineluding  stoppages, 
but  when  in  motion  at  twentj-five,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being 
oyerrun  by  other  trains.  On  its  arrival  at  Roade^  sixty  miles 
from  London,,  it  is  detained  an  hour  and  a  ludfto  allow  the  mail 
and  three  other  quick  trains  to  pass  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  and  refreshing  the  passengers— a  large  and  commo* 
dtous  room  having  been  built  for  the  purpose,  where  a  good 
plentiful  dinner  can  be  had,  with  ale,  for  Is. — ^but  the  sale  of 
^rits  is  prohibited ;  another  half-hour  is  allowed  at  Birmingham 
and  Derby :  at  all  which  places  the  travellers  appear  to  enjoy 
themselves  very  much,  and  make  no  complaint  of  the  stoppages. 
There  is  no  doubt  that. the  main  (though  not  declared)  object  of 
these  stoppages  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  train  by  parties  for 
whom  it  was  not  intended ;  in  which  it  has  not  only  been  completely 
Quccessful,  but  the  pause  is  also  a  source  of  great  comfort  and 
enjoyment  to  the  poor  passengers  themselves — more  especially  in 
winter,  when  excellent  fires  are  kept  up ;  and  the  person  to  whom 
this  large  refreshment-room  is  let  is  restricted  by  the  Company  in 
all  his  charges^  his  rent  being  fixed  at  a  mere  five  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  the  building.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  a  similar 
return- train  leaves  Birmingham  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  and  arrives  in 
London  about  9. 

But  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  reasonable  principle  is  objected  to 
not  only  by  the  violent  railroad  reformers,  but  even  by  more 
considerable  authorities. 

In  the  very  recent  report  of  Mr.  Laing  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  statistics  of  British  and  foreign  railways,  which  contains 
a  great  and  well-digested  mass  of  useful  information,  there  are, 
amidst  many  valuable  obser>'ations,  a  few  that  we  think  question- 
able, and  which  seem  to  us  to  savour,  first,  of  a  little  too  much 
appetite  for  popularity  at  the  expense  of  other  people ;  and, 
secondly,  of  not  a  little  of  that  very  natural  propensity  of  ofBcial 
men  to  believe  that  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  their  own  departments  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  public  service — a  proposition  which  in  this  case,  and 
considering  the  discreet  and  able  management  of  the  Hoard  of 
Trade,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  we  have  no  desire  to  controvert,  but 
which  occasionally  leads  to  conclusions  in  which  we  cannot  concur. 
In  this  Report  the  following  principle  is  laid  down,  that— 

*  The  third  class  system  can  onUr  he  considered  as  fully  adopted  where 
accommodation  for  9l  poorer  class  of  passengers  at  a  rate  not  exoeedin|( 
Ic^.  per  mile,  is  provided  by  a  nu^ority  of  trains  travdUinsr  at  thelord^- 
masy  rate  [stated  as  about  twenty-four  miles  an  hour].'-^£<por^  p.  9* 

Such 
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Such  in  tnrangement  of  ibingB  would,  we  willingly  mimii,  be 
very  defirable-^-if  it  were  the  result  of  die  natural  balanee  of  coal' 
and  return ;  but  thus  stated  as  a  kind  of  fundammtal  principh  il 
seems  to  us  somewhat  arbitrary  and  not  a  little  unsound.  In  the* 
first  place  we  take  leave  to  inquire  on  what  statistical  principle 
any  price  can  be  assumed  h  priori  f — why  abstractedly  should' 
any  one  human  being  have  a  riffht  to  be  conveyed  twenty-four 
miles  an  hour  for  \d.  a  mile,  while  other  human  beings  are  Uy 
pay  for  the  same  benefit  3d.?  But,  granting  that  these  pro- 
l^sitions-^so  new  in  political  economy — were  to  be  excused  on> 
account  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  special  case  of  railways;  we 
must  further  ask  why  Id.  per  mile  should  be  thus  taken  as  the 
fundamental  unit— why  not  ll^d.,  which  is  about  the  general 
average  of  present  prices,  and  about  one-half  of  any  former  mode 
of  travelling— or  why  not  a  halfpenny,  as  some-— or  a  fartkinff, 
or  even  a  half  farthing^  as  others— suggest?  The  •  Railway 
Reformer/  we  see  from  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  data  that 
Mr.  Laing  builds  on,  has  arrived  at  the  halffarthinff.  Does  Mr. 
Laing  hope  that  his  ipse  dixit  will  reconcile  a  poor  passenger  to 
pay  4*.  "2d,  instead  of  the  sixpenny  trip  to  Brigliton,  promised  by  a 
bolder  Reformer  f  The  author  of  the  '  Letter  to  Mr,  Gladetom^ 
Aough  a  reformer  himself,  is  a  moderate  one,  and  states  this  part 
of  the  case  very  justly : — 

•  Railway  companies  promised  to  carry  passengers  for  3jrf.  a-mile, 
and  they  carry  them,  on  an  average,  for  much  less ;  the  public  thii^k 
enly  that  they  might  be  carried  for  \d\  a-mile,  and  ask  the  legislature  to 
compel  this.  If  this  were  granted  to-morrow,  the  demand  for  a  diarge 
of  half  a  farthing  a  mile  would  be  made ;  it  h|»  already  been  spoken  of,, 
and  would  be  as  just  and  as  useful  a  topic  for  popular  oratory  as  the  pre- 
sent one.  Travellers  are  carried  quicker  than  ever,  and  the  cry  is,  maka 
the  railway  companies  run  their  trains  faster.  Passengers  are  conveyed 
more  comfortably  than  ever,  and  people  say,  make  the  cheap  carriage  as, 
comfortable  as  the  dear  one.  The  poor  man  was  formerly  exposed  for 
sixteen  hours  without  a  coveriuff  between  I-iondon  and  Birmingham; 
and  now  that  he  is  exposed  for  eight  hours  and  a-half  \seven\  the  country 
rings  with  the  cry  of  cruelty.* — Letter  to  Mr,  Gladstone^  p.  32. 

But  though  we  are  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Laing's  premises, 
nor  with  all  his  conclusions,  we  do  not  complain  of  the  mea- 
fure  which — after  all  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  had 
been  written — we  learn  from  the  third  Report  of  the  Rail- 
way Committee  of  this  session,  that  Government  have  adopted, 
of  obliging  all  new  companies  to  carry  third-class  passengers  once 
a  day,  in  inclosed  carriages  with  glazed  windows,  at  a  maximum  of 
1st  a  inile.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  old  oompaiiies  will 
voluntarily  adopt  these  regulations;  and  probably,  if  Uiey  be  not 
grossly  abused,  without  loss — perhitps  with  a  gain :  hvA  not,  most 
assui^eclly,  if  bound  to  the  additional  condition  which  Mr.  Laing  lays 
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dowiH— that  these  oomfertable  tbird-class  carriages  are  to  accom- 
pany a  mofority  of  th0  trains  dispatched  every  day,  and  at  the  crdU 
nary  rates  of  twenty-feur  miles  an  hour.  If  ever  such  a  system  as 
that  shall  come  into  work,  we  mutt  be  prepared  to  see^^not  one- 
stingy  individual,  but — the  vast  majority  of  travellers  using,  as 
we  witnessed  the  other  day  in  the  Brighton  case,  the  cheapest 
class :  and  then  what  will  be  the  dividends  on  the  most  prospenma 
lines,  and  how  will  the  weaker  lines  be  maintained  ?  And 
how,  above  all,  with  such  diminished  means,  can  the  Companies 
continue  to  provide  sufficiently  for  the  public  safety?  It  is  na« 
torious  that^  on  one  line,  economy  suggested  by  inadequate 
dividends,  produced  immediately  serious  disasters*  We  con*' 
fess  that  we  see  no  other  means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties 
but  that,  as  we  think,  just  and  equitable  one  which  Mr.  Laing 
so  decidedly  rejects*  the  slaw  trains — that  is,  a  relation  between 
fares  and  velocity — between  the  value  received  and  the  price  paid* 
This  is  not  only  just  and  equitable  in  the  abstract,  but  it  is  in 
accordance  with  all  our  experience  and  our  habits.  A  small  fare 
was  paid  On  canals  or  by  waggons ;  it  was  increased  for  a  slovvi 
ooach ;  for  a  fast  one,  -  more  than  doubled ;  the  mail  was  still 
highen  If  one  wanted  to  travel  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  you 
put  a  pair  of  post-horses  to  your  carriage,  at  2«.  a  mile  ;  if  you 
wanted  a  twelve-mile  speed,  you  had  to  take  four  horses,  at  4U.  ; 
for  a  guinea  or  two  to  the  post-boys,  a  candidate  for  wedlock  or  a 
borough  could  attain  fourteen.  Time  was  everywhere  the  main 
ingredient  in  measuring  the  price  of  locomotion ;  why  should  it 
not  be  so  still?  We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  on  what  prin-* 
dple  Mr.  Laing  so  absolutely  requires  that  the  cheapest  travelling 
shall  be,  contrary  to  all  the  habit,  practice,  and  reason  of  man** 
kind,  as  frequent,  as  rapid  and  convenient  as  the  most  expensive; 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade his  department  into  this  opinion ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  ^ile 
proposing  what  he  means  to  be  comfortable  third-class  carriages 
at  1{/.  a  mile,  requires  but  one  train  a  day  each  way,  and  no  more 
than  half  speed.  This,  we  think,  is  going  as  far  as  possible-*- 
farther  perhaps  than  can  be  justified  on  general  principles  or 
may  be  by  practical  results ;  but  it  is  a  fair  experiment,  for  which, 
in  comparison  to  the  half-farthing  scheme,  or  even  to  Mr.  Laing*s 
equal  speed,  the  railroad  interest  may  feel  thankful.  Nay,  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  inadvertently  given 
the  Companies  a  greateir  chepk  against  the  abuse  of  the  third  class 
carnages  than  any  they  themselves  durst. have  ventured  upon. 
A  Mr.  Crawsbay  is  said  to  have  propo^ed  to  the  preht  Western 
proprietors  to  hire  sweeps  to  travel  in  their  third  class  carriages 
to  sdure  intruders.  ThSs  was,  no  doubt,  a  mauvaise  plaisanterie, 
lipt  we  confess  that  we  had  much  rather  *nffo — ^winter  or  summer 
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-^m  mn  c^pen  carnage  witk  a  sweep  Aan  be  shot  up  in  an  inc}o6ed 
box  wtih  giaJEod  wind^wsy  with  sixteen  of  a'  class  wbose  diotbes 
and  persons  will  be  redolent  of  every  kmd  of  bad  odours/ reeking 
alike  wiih  the  dan:q>s  of  winter  and  the  beats  of  summer,  and  to 
whose  own  feelings  and  habits  such  a  confinement  will  be  as  con* 
trarj  and  intolerable  as  the  association  would  be  to  ours.  Even 
in  the  first-class  carriages  there  is  a  frequent  difference  ampngst 
the  passengers  about  the  windows  up  or  down  ;  nay,  we  re?id  in 
Madame  D'Arblay  that  such  difficulties  occur  even  in  royal 
coaches.  We  therefore  very  much  doubt  whether  the  legislation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this  point  may  not  have  an  effect  very 
(iifferent  from  what  it  intended. 

In  another  respect,  also,  we  think  the  proposed  scheme  is 
positively  defective.  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution  relieves,  the  rail- 
roads which  shall  adopt  this  system  from  half  the  duty  on  their 
third-class  passengers.  Surely,  on  any  conceivable  principle, 
when  the  Government  thus  arbitrarily  interferes  to  lower  fares  for 
the  sake  of  the  poors  their  first  step  should  be  to  remove  the  wfiole 
of  the  tax :  by  resigning  half  they  acknowledge  a  principle  which 
equally  disentitles  them  to  the  other  half.  When  they  come  to 
take  other  people's  earnings  on  the  plea  of  charity — ^they  ought  at 
least  not  to  put  half  the  contribution  into  their  own  pockets. 

Akin  to  this  question,  yet  very  distinct  from  it,  is  that  of  the 
general  scale  of  fares,  against  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  declaim 
as  much  too  high :  but  this  is  a  matter  in  the  fair  consideration 
of. which  there  are  many  more  ingredients  than  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  some  of  those  who  have  given  the  most  decided  opi* 
nions  on  the  subject  The  primd  facie  case  made  out  against 
the  English  scale,  (we  may  so  call  it,  for  though  there  are.  small 
variations  on  different  lines,  there  is  a  pretty  general  similarity), 
and  which  has  carried  so  much  of  public  opinion  in  that  direction, 
is  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  foreign,  and  particularly  the  Bel- 
gian, fares.  The  following  table  will  afford  a  comparison  of  the 
average  of  British  and  foreign  fares : — 

Average  Fare  of  each  Rmlway  Passenger,  and  of  a  Ton  of  Merchandise 
per  Mile  in  the  following  Countries :  — 


Clasf. 


Belgium. 


France — 
Rouen. 


Gennany. 


ErigUuKl. 


First 

Second  

Third    .....'••. 

Merchandise  —  Average  \ 
per  Ton J 

Report,  p.  27- 


d. 
1-2 
0-9 
0-56 

2i 


d. 
2 

1-5 
1.2 


d. 

1-6 

1-2 

(oQ  retam) 


d. 
2-7 
1-7 
11 


Now 
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Now  here  is  certainly  a  great  apparent  exeess  of  pnssenger- 
fare*  in  England.  But,  before  we  give  way  to  the  impression  it 
has  excited,  lei  us  consider  whether  the  following  statement  erf 
the  comporatiTe  fares  of  travelling  before  railways  came  into 
operation  does  not  totally  destroy  its  authority. 

Average  Fare  per  English  Mile  of  each  Passenger  in  the  following 
Carriages  and  Countries  :— 


Clasies. 


Mails  &Malle8-Postes 

Stage-Coach  and  Dili- 
gence— 
Firet  Seats    •    •    • 
Second  Seats     •   • 
Third  Seats  •   •   . 

Posting- 
Two  horses   •    •   • 


Belgium. 


d. 
none. 


2i  or  2\ 
2 
U 


10} 


France. 


d. 
about  2\ 

If 

nearly  9 


Germany.  Eugland, 


d. 
2to2i 


Only  mails 
belonging  to 
Government 


7|  Austria! 
9l  Prussia/ 


d. 

{Inside    5 
Outside  3 


Inside    44 
Outside  2| 


22  to  24 

Iiiclndins  the 

usual  fees  to 

drivers. 


Here  we  see  that  travelling  bj  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  was 
in  England  twice  dearer*than  on  the  continent ;  and  the  price  by 
the  inside  of  the  French  mail — the  most  comfortable  public  con- 
veyance in  Europe— was  less  than  the  outside  place  of  an  Eng- 
lish mail— one  of  the  least  so. 

This  difference  of  fares  was  the  result  of  a  variety  of  social  and 
financial  circumistances  in  the  respective  countries,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  railroads  could  mudi  disturb  those  pro- 
portions— and  they  do  not ;  the  variation,  sueh  as  it  is,  makes 
railway  travelling  in  England  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  formeir 
proportion  of  highway  travelling.  This  seems  to  us  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  oomplaants  of  the  alleged  disproportion  between 
English  and  continental  railroad  fares ;  but,  if  it  be  not  enough, 
let  us  look  at  the  expense  of  making  the  respective  lines,  as 
stated  in  Mr.  Laing's  Report : — 

«  „^.  „  Total  Coit  of  constmctioB, 

**"^»y»'  per  Mile. 

Average  of  the  71  Railroads  of  England       •     •      •     34,360 
Average  of  Belgium 17,120 

Will  any  one  pretend  that  a  thing  which  costs  40,000/.  ought  to 
be  furnished  in  detail  to  the  public  as  cheap  as  if  it  had  cost  only 
17>000/.  ?     But  is  it  not  curious  to  find  that  the  average  expense 
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of  tlie  Belgian  linet 'turns  out  to  be  soezactly  the  one-ha]f  of 'ih« 
mverage  of  the  Britijh  lines,  as  were>  we  have  seen,  the  fares  few 
highway  travelling,  and  as  are  the  fares  of  the  railways?  Is  it 
possible,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  contend  that  the  British 
fares  are  unreasonable  as  compared  with  the  Belgian  ?  Is  it  not 
plain  that  there  are  deeper  causes  for  the  disparity  than  the  mere 
caprice  of  railroad  management  ?  But  the  case  is  still  stronger 
in  favour  of  the  British  Companies.  In  Belgium  much  of  the 
police  and  other  duties  is  performed  by  soldiers  paid  by  the 
Government ;  the  carriages  of  all  but  the  first  class  are  inferior 
to  ours;  the  speed,  the  chief  ingredient,  is  only  two-thirds, 
which-  ftlone  would  justify  a  like  proportion  of  higher  fares  in 
England ;  the  crossings  over  highways  are  not  guarded,  as  re* 

S tired  in  England,  nor  is  there  any  dtUt/  on  passengers.  The 
elgian  lines  were  made  by  an  advance  of  public  money, 
oa. which  the  government  tweets  to  content  itself  with  only 
2^  per  cent,  while  5  per  cent,  is  the  common  interest ;  and  the 
Belgian  people  are  thus  made  to  pay  in  general  taxation  for 
their  cheap  individual  travelling;  while  the  British  lines  were 
made  by  private  capital  at  private  risk,  and  the  first  object, 
therefore,  is  to  obtain  a  remunerating  return  for  the  capital 
so  risked.  Those  who  have  made  more  minute  inquiries, 
doubt  whether  the  Belgian  line  does  pay  the  2J^  per  cent. — it  is 
even  questioned  whether  the  receipt  covers  the  expense:'  but 
however  low  the  Belgian  fares  are  brought,  nobody  loses;  the 
public  gains  in  one  way  what  it  loses  in  the  other;  but  if  an 
English  line  fails,  it  is  ruin^  and  when  it  falls  off  it  is  distress 
to  numberless  individuals  and  their  families  whose  properties 
were  invested  in  the  work.  If,  then,  Belgian  fares  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  more  than  half  the  interest  on  the  capital  (their 
5  per  cents,  being  about  par),  and  if  British  fares  pay  only 
on  the  average  5  per  cent,  we  think  any  general  complaint 
against  the  British  fares  is,  as  a  maiter  of  btmns$9,  clearly 
unreasonable. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Liverpool  and  Mamcheiter,  and 
London  and  Birminghamy  and  one  or  two  other  companies  who 
are  making  10  per  cent  profit,  ought  to  lower  their  fares.  We, 
with  the  rest  of  the  public,  shall  be  glad  of  any  lowering  of  fares 
that  the  Companies  can  afford ;  but  we  have  no  desire  to  see  them 
dictated  toon  that  subject  as. long  as  their  dividetid  does  not  exceed 
10/.  .per  cent. ;  for  we  must  obsen^e,  in  the  first  place,  that  when 
the  proprietors  risked  their'  money  ill  thftse  va^tures,  the  risk  was 
not  more  than  compensated  by  the  chance  of  a  future '  10  per 
cent. ;  and  10  per  cent,  was  the  limit  which  the  l^islature  itself,  in 
the  first  instance  (that  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester),  assigned 
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Iq  the  dirkleilid.  '  But  bow  bai  it  tmnied  oof?  Fmir*  out  of 
mvmiy  pay  10  per  cent.-— oti^  pays  7 — two  pay  6J,  four  5--^and 
all  the  other  fiftjMiine  pay  from  4  down  to  nothing.  There  wat 
a  moment^  we  are  told  by  the  intelligent  author  c^  the  Letter  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  (p.  8),  when  '  even  the  great  London  and  Bir- 
mngham  reeled  under  the  preunre/  and  saved  itself  from  bank-. 
mptcy  and  thousands  from  ruin,  only  by  the  bold  and  hazardous 
energy  of  the  able  men  who  then  directed  that  important  concern. 
Are  we  now  to  grudge  them  the  fair  return  for  their  labour  and 
their  risks?  And  are  we  to  paralyse  the  sixty  railways  that  are 
Mw  paying  all  less  than  4  per  cent.,  and  some  nothing,  with  an 
interdict  against  the  future  profit,  the  prospect  of  which  alone 
keeps  the  majority  of  them  alive  ? 

There  is  another  and  still  more  serious  consideration.  RaiU 
way  refcmnen  talk  of  this  ten  per  cent,  as  if  it  were  a  fee  farm 
rent  gnaranteedybr  ever  to  the  proprietors  by  their  present  fares^ 
without  further  care  or  trouble.  We  heartily  wish  it  were  so ; 
but  who  that  observes  with  oosnmon  sagacity  what  is  passing  round 
us,  can  feel  any  such  confidence  in  railroad  property  7  There  are 
at  this  moment  three  projects  afloat — two  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to— 4hat  would  make  a  vital  change  in  the  prospects  of 
the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  these  companies.  What  if  the 
direct  line  from  Manchester,  by  Stone  and  Tamworth^  be  enacted  ? 
— ^  What  if  the  great  Ermine  Street  line  to  York,  by  Peterborough 
and  Uncoln,  be  finished?  What  if  Lord  Francis  Egerlon  were 
to  dry  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  establish  a  rival  railway  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  ?  Here,  then,  are  three  events,  all 
talked  of,  all  possible,  wanting  only  the  fiat  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (and  the  two  former  really,  we  believe^ 
in  agitation),  which  would  have-* we  hope  not  a  ruinous,  but  as** 
surediy — a  most  serious  influence  on  the  dividends  of  every  one  of 
the  four  great  railroads  that  are  now  paying  10  per  cent. — the 
North  Midland,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  Grand  Junc^ 
tian,  and  the  London  and  Birmingham.  What  colour  of  justice 
la  there,  what  pretence  of  public  policy  can  there  be,  for  ques- 
tioning and  endeavouring  to  lower  the  not  inordinate  profits  of  a 
prc^r^  so  lately  crei^ed,  and  so  precarious,  as  it  appears,  in  ita 
existenoe? 

We  think  we  have  thus  shown  that  any  direct  intervention,  on 
ibepartoftkepubKc,  for  the  compulsory  reduction  of  fares  on  the 
esteblished  lines,  is  uncalled  for,  unjust,  and  indeed,  we  confidently 
believe,  as  nnthought  of,  as  impossible.     But  there  are  some 

*  Vm^'m,iuUte^  9kJiflh  (ik^  St^ckim  and  Dariu^<m\  mUi^  psyt  13  per  cmtLf 
the  IsrSMt  int«reyt  vet  bevd  of;  but  a«  it  is  Dot  in  the  some  circunutancfa  as  (he 
gredtet  llnet  we  ore  dealing  with,  we  omit  it  ftom  our  general  consideration. 
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consideratbD&on'itbis  subject  which  may  be  worthj  the  attention  of 
the  Companies  themselvet.  Fint,  there  is  the  great  question  so 
strenuously  aiSrmed  bj  all  railway  reformers,  whether  low  fares 
may  not  make  up  by  numbers  what  they  want  in  money ;  and  there 
is  much  conflictu^  evidence  on  that  head.  Some,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  a  half  fartking  per  mile 
would  afford  200  per  cent,  profit  throughout  the  empire.  That 
appears  to  us  absurd  in  a  great  many  ways ;  and  in  general  we 
have  little  faith  in  calculations  that  proceed  on  the  hjrpothesis  that 
low  prices  will  triple,  quadruple,  quintuple  consumption.  In  oases 
of  mere  indulgence,  they  have  no  doubt  a  great  effect,  but  we 
cannot  believe  that  any  lowness  of  fares  that  would  pay  cost  and 
interest,  would  quintuple  travelling;  and  if  it  did,  we  think,  as  we 
have  said,  it  would  do  a  great  mischief.  .  Many  instances  are 
quoted  in  which  low  fares  have  succeeded,  and,  to  a  oortain  de^ee, 
they  will  always  succeed ;  but,  on  the  wbokj .  the  more  general 
experience  and  the  sounder  opinions  seem .  to  concur  the  other 
way — namely,  that  higher,  but  not  immoderate,  fares  are  the  most 
profitable.  We  believe  that  the  different  results  of  the  low-fare 
experiment,  in  different  places,  is  easily  explained.  ■  On  long 
lines,  where  the  general  motive  is  bunneu,  the  higher  fares  will 
be  paid,  because  they  must  be  paid ;  and  they  will  be  paid  with 
some  degree  of  cheerfulness — first,  because  business  always  repays 
itself;  and,  next,  because  all  business- travellers  are  sensible  of 
die  vast  saving  of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  which  the  railroads, 
even  at  the  highest  fares,  confer.  But  on  short  lines,  or  wherever 
recreation  or  small  business  is  the  main  motive,  lowness  of  fare  is 
a  great  incentive.  Greenunch — BlachwaU — Kingston  and  Dublin 
''-^Newcastle  and  North  Shields^^ Sheffield  and  Rotherhamr^CrUu* 
gow  and  Oreenock,  and  such  like,  will  therefore  have  the  best 
diance  of  thriving  under  very  low  fares,  and  are  justified  by  their 
particular  interest  and  by  general  policy  in  eoconraging  a  third 
class ;  but  on  the  great  lines>  such  asfirom  Exeter  and  Liverpool  to 
London,  of  which  business  (by  business  we  mean  any  real  neces- 
sity for  trt^velling)  is  the  staple,  a  higher  rate  of  fares — in  every 
case  much  lower  than  the  old  stagetooadi  prioes*— may,  we  thinl^ 
as  far  as  the  mere  question  of  profit  goes,  be  safely  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Laing  employs  two  or  three  pages  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
statistically  the  propriety  of'  carrying  out  the  third-class  system,*  and 
gives  three  tabular  views — first,  of  the  lines  that  *  carry  out  fully 
the  third-class  system' — secondly,  of  those  *  who  carry  it  out  imper-* 
fectly* — and  thirdly,  of  .the  odiers,  'who  totally  reject  it :'.  buthe 
does  not  seem  to  have  hit  on  the  real  cause- of  the  difference  of 
practice^ndeed  he  proves  he  has  not;  for  in  these  tables  he 
omits  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the  case— the  length  (fthe 
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Unei.  We  iMtre  talMn  the  trouble  of  coUectiBg  ffom  anotber  part 
of  bis  book  that  iitfoniiatioii,  bj  which  it  appears  that  of  the 
twelve  lines  reported' as  '^TfA^  adopting  the  third-class  system' 
the  average  length  is  twentu-fioe  miles— ^of  the  thirteen  « that  have 
partuMy  adopted  the  third-class  sjstem  *  the  average  length  is 
forty-iix  miles;  and  of  the  seven  who  rgect  it  <dtogeth§r  the 
average  length  \%  seventy-fimr  miles; — results  which  prove  that 
the  difierence  of  policy  in  the  three  classes  is  not  accidental  or 
arbitrary,  but  founded,  as  we  before  stated,  on  substantial  causes. 
And  we  will  add  another  remarkable  fact  well  worthy  Mr.  Laing*s 
notice — that  the  lines  which  *  wholly  or  partially  carry  out  the 
third-class  system '  are  paying  an  average  interest  of  from  3  to  3j^ 
per  cent.,  while  those  who  reject  it  altogether  are  paying  an 
average  of  at  least  8  per  cent. 

But  though  the  distinction  we  thus  make  be  generally  true, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  on  the  lines  of  business-travelling, 
low  fares  will  produce  a  sensible  increase  of  numbers;  and  to  the 
exact  point  where  that  increase  of  numbers  will  compensate,  or 
nearly  compensate^;  the  diminution  of  amount^  it  will  be  always 
wise  to  come  down. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  lately  attracted  some 
notice,  and  which  should  awaken  the  attention  of  all  concerned 
to  the  precariousness  of  railroad  property.  We  mean  the  com« 
petition  not  merely  between  existing  and  projected  lines,  but  that 
which  new  and  unforeseen  drciimstances  may  create  between  old 
lines  where,  when  first  formed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  imagine 
that  there  oould  arise  any  conflict  of  interest.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  some  small  cases  of  this  kind,  but  we  have  now  greater 
ones  to  produce.  The  Grand  Junction  and  London  and  Birmtng* 
ham — ^for  instance — ^whtch  had  enjoyed  the  great  and  very  profit* 
able  traffic  between  Liverpool  (including  Dublin)  and  London  in 
the  respective  propcyrtions  of  88  and  1 12  miles,  have  recently  been 
thrown  into  conflict  by  the  projected  road  to  Ireland,  and  the  dis* 
putCj  with  the  details  of  whidi  we  must  not  detain  our  readers, 
has  blazed  up  into  downright  hostility:  the  point  important  to 
our  present  purpose  is  this — that,  the  parties  having  abandoned 
the  negotiation  in  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  bod  temper,  the  chair- 
man, of  the  London  and  Birfningkam — Mr.  G.  Carr  Glyn — has 
addressed  a  letter  (published  in  all  the  papers)  to  the  other  Com-* 
pany  to  remonstrate  on  the  danger  to  both  of  a  continuance  of 
the  dispute,  and  to  ofier  terms  of  amicable  compromise —  a  letter 
which,  besides  being  very  conciliatory,  is  also  very  candid,  and  is 
indeed  little  more  than  an  amjdification  of  Mr.  Peachum's 
amicable  overture  to  his  angry  partner — *  Brother,  brother,  we 
are  both  in  the  wrong — ^we  shall  both  be  losers  by  the  dispute; 
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Glyn  £uriy  adimto  that  tfaa  tiro  cpaipiiiiM  Imm  k  in  ihiilr  fcmm 
to  ruin  mch  other^^^  9eriau»fy  dama^'iM  Mr«  Gljn^»  luiawig^ 
•xpreision — ^MaUy  ruin*  says  the  Livirpod  7ViiMf^-**ttiid  he  ttrget 
for  the  common  lafBty  of  both  the  adoption  of  a  kind  of  partner* 
fthip->-to  maintain  their  separate  boards^  lines^  and  Ualnlities,  but 
to  make  a  cxHnmon  stook<>piirte  of  the  profits.  We  know  not  how 
this  overture  may  be  received,  but  Mr.  Glyn's  letter  mens  some 
very  important  considerations: — First>  here  are  tUH)  of  the  only 
four  lines  that  pay  10  per  cent,  confessing  that  they  can  ruin  eac^ 
other,  and  that  they  Will  be  so  ruined  if  this  accidental  breadi 
be  not  speedily  xjosed.  On  what  a  narrow  basb,  then,  does  so 
great  a  prosperity  seem  to  rest!  Must  it  not  open  the  eyes 
of  Companies  in  general  to  the  growing  probabilities  €d  sudden 
and  unexpected  collisbns  and  competitions  ?-^and  if>  as  we  ex- 
pect, this  difference  shall  be  settled  by  combination,  or  amalga^ 
mation,  as  the  phrase  now  is,  what  wiU  the  public  have  gained 
by  this  attempt  at  competition  ? 

We  shall  not,  we  confess,  regret  to  see  the  principle  of 
amalgamation  extending  itself  along  the  principal  lines,  so 
as  to  absorb  all  the  minor  branches,  and  give  to  the  connected 
system  something  of  that  unity  of  interest  and  of  administration 
which  the  foreign  railroads  present,  and  which  would  certainly 
produce  many  beneficial  effects  in  ours.  The  great  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  system  of  amalgamation  is  that  it 
looks  very  like  combination  between  the  companies  against  the 
public,  and  may  lead  to  realize  what  is  at  present  but  a  bug* 
bear — a  vast  monopoly ;  but  we  own  that,  under  all  the  bearings 
of  this  peculiar  case,  we  are  not  much  afraid  of  a  monopoly. 
In  the  first  place,  we  agree  with  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com'> 
mittee  that  it  is  a  monopoly  created  only  by  superior  comfort 
and  cheapness;  and  in  the  next  place,  we  can  hardly  class 
under  the  title  of  'monopoly*  interests  so  wide  and  general, 
of  which  there  will  always  be  so  many  shares  in  the  market, 
and  in  which  therefore  every  man  with  50/.  or  lOOL  may 
become  a  participant.  We  think  also,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, public  opinion  will  bear  with  perhaps  more  than  suf<* 
ficient  authority  on  the  Companies:  and,  on  the  whole,  we 
confess  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  railroads  have  more  to  fear 
from  the  invasion  of  the  publio  than  the  public  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  railroads.  And,  finally,  no  one  even  now 
contests  the  general  right  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere  in 
such  matters — ^not  only  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  authority 
of  Parliament  to  take  care  fw  quid  detrimewti  reipubUca  eapistf 
but-^because  railroads  are  the  ^rreatureg  of  Parliament,  and 
established — as  the  preamble  of  every  one  of  these  acts  records 
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'^w  the  bn^  of  the  jnMic.  '  So  that  Parliameitt  hat  a  direct^ 
and,  we  may  aimott  say,  stipulated  right  of  iBterferenoe  if  ever 
the  power  thua  created  for  tlie  public  benefit  riiould  fail  in  itg 
public  duty  and  be  abused  to  the  public  detriment.  We  hare 
therefore  no  very  serious  apprehensions  of  an  undue  monopoly, 
and  we  think  the  absorption  by  every  great  stream  of  iu  luiurat 
iributaries  k  likely  to  conduce  to  convenience  and  econottiy,  and 
to  be  profitable  both  to  the  Companies  and  the  public. 

But  this  topic  of  partial  amalgamation  leads  us  to  the  last  and 
most  important  question  of  this  whole  discussion-*-one  indeed  that 
would  supersede  all  the  rest— the  total  amalgamation  pf  all  the 
railways  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  the  government  If  that 
were  immediately  feasible,  all  the  greater  difficulties  and  most 
embarrassing  questions -^  such  as  rates  of  fares,  ccHupetitions, 
rivalries — ^would  vanish,  and  everything  would  be  regulated  on 
the  simple  and  uniform  principle  of  pubUc  advantage.  Let  us 
then  examine  this  question  finst  m  its  principle,  then  in  its  details 
—then  as  to  its  opportunity. 

In  the  first  place,  we  confess  that  we  feel  a  strong  disinclina- 
tion, in  this  party-governed  country,  to  mix  up,  wherever  it  can  be 
avoided,  the  general  Government  in  the  details  of  life.  If  the 
railways  were  to  become  a  public  department,  every  accident  or 
squabble  would  be  liable  to  be  made  a  party  question ;  even  as 
the  case  now  stands,  we  see  in  the  evidence  produced  before  the 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  what  captious  and  frivolous 
eomplaints  are  made  and  how  trifles  are  swollen  into  grievances 
which  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament  is  invoked  to  redress—* 
the  House  of  Commons  being  now  a  kind  of  national  proboioist 
as  ready  to  pick  up  a  pin  as  to  root  out  an  oak.  What  would 
it  be  if  all  the  accidents  and  squabbles  of  railroad  traffic  were  to 
be  charged  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Departm^it?  This  difficulty  would  be  found  in  practice 
serious  to  the  Government,  and  detrimental  to  the  railway  system 
itself,  and  never  could,  we  fear,  be  wholly  remedied : — being,  in 
some  degree,  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  our  political  society :— * 
but  it  might  be  much  alleriated.  For  instance,  we  need  not  make 
the  Railways  a  political  department.  They  might  be  managed 
like  the  Customs,  Excise,  or  Stamps,  by  a  Board  of  persons  not 
removable  on  ministerial  changes.  If  the  occasion  for  consti^ 
toting  such  a  Board  were  to  occur  to-morrow — ^we  think  the  most 
judicious  selection  for  it  would  be  some  gentleman  of  official  and 
political  experience  as  chairman,  one  military  and  one  or  two 
(uvil  ei^neers,  and  some  three  or  four  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  great  rail- 
way Companies,  and  who  might  be  inclined' to  accept  a  '  Commis- 
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siontlup  of  Railways.*  A  Board,  judicioiMly  composed  on  some 
such  principle,  would  be,  we  are  satisfied,  the  best  /orm  of  admi-, 
nistration,  and  would  probably  be  able  to  conduct  its  business 
with  as  little  disturbance  firom  party  and  political  causes  as  the 
revenue  boards  now  do. 

The  next  step  offers  a  more  formidable,  and,  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  affairs,  an  insuperable  obstacle.  By  what  right  and 
by  what  means  could  the  government  possess  itself  of  all  these 
enterprises  ?  Parliament  has  deliberately,  after  the  most  minute 
inquiry,  and  the  most  prolonged  discussions  in  every  individual 
case,  given  to  these  companies — not  merely  a  property — but,  what 
is  still  more  sacred,  authority  to  create  a  property  at  their  own 
cost  and  risk,  and  for  their  own  private  and  indefeasible  profit. 
To  that  profit  the  Parliament  thought  fit  in  one— and  that  the  ear- 
liest— instance  (the  Liverpool  and  Manchester),  to  fix  a  limit  of  10/. 
per  cent. :  but  it  repented  of  that  step,  and  deliberately  refused 
to  impose  it  in  all  following  enterprises;  substituting  instead  a 
limit  to  the  rate  of  fares  of  3^  J.  per  mile,  without  distinction  of 
classes.  Parliament,  in  its  prospective  wisdom,  might  have  made 
three  classes,  with  a  prohibitive  maximum  of  Zd.,  2d.,  and  Id. — It 
did  not  thiiik  proper  to  do  so.  Parliament,  in  its  prospective  wis- 
dom, might  have  limited  the  duration  of  the  companies'  interest.— « 
It  did  not  think  proper  to  do  so : — and  therefore  no  right  of  re* 
sumption,  or  even  interference  with  the  profits  of  the  Companies 
can  accrue  to  Parliament  as  long  as  the  Companies  shall  punc- 
tually fulfil  their  part  of  the  stipulations.  We  think,  then,  we 
may  venture  to  conclude,  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  the  public  should 
cVer  wish  to  possess  itself  of  the  property  of  the  Companies,  it 
must  be  a  TamiMe — by  compromise  and  compensation* 

But  what  is  the  prospect  of  such  an  arrangement  being  neces- 
sary or  even  expedient  ?  That  is  a  more  difficult  question.  We 
have  already  expressed^  and  we  hope  gone  far  to  substantiate, 
an  opinion  that  the  Companies  have,  as  far  as  depends  on  them- 
selves, done  their  duty  admirably,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prejudices, 
extortion,  and  opposition  v^ith  which  they  have  had  to  con- 
teml.  Nothing  can  be  better  thai)  their  general  arrangements : — 
the  watchful  decency  and  propriety  of  their  internal  police  *r-the 
civility  of  their  servants,  and  their  liberal  attention  to  public 
convenience — exceed  anything  that  we  would  hope  from  Govern- 
ment management.  There  is  but  one  point  in  which  we  think 
the  public  could  gain  by  a  change  in  the  management — ^the  low- 
ness  of  fares ;-— of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  fares 
might  be  brought  as  low  as  just  to  turn  the  scale  of  the  expepdi- 

*  There  are  many  silent  precautions  taken,  on  points  of  delicacy,  that  do  not  meet 
the  public  eye. 
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tofe  4nd  inlereijt'  on  the  capilal.  Wfe  hope,  hdWever^  aevdir  td 
see  fak-es  brou^  quite  so  iow  as  th&t ;  tbobgh^  when  ydti  have 
purchased  out  tfa^  ColApanies  and  dimtalised  the  purchai^ej- 
inoney^  that  will  liot  be  rery  low  i  arid  we  tfujst  that  iii  aHy 
iHrradgement  a  moderate  sinking  fund  may  be  created  fbt  th^ 
rkleiription  of  the  capital. 

But  satisfied  as  we  thitik  any  reasonable  man  mlist  b^  with  th6 
genial  working  of  the  ptfesent  system,  it  i^  impossible  not  to 
see  that  it  is  developing  itself  to  such  an  eittent-^penetrating  all 
districts— Hsuperseding  all  other  eonlmunicatidnS — aflecting  evety 
species  of  |)ublic  and  private  interests,  and  acting  as  the  life-blood 
arteries  of  the  ejMpire^ — as  to  render  it  prdbable  alniost  to  eet- 
taioty  thai  the  tiknd  mitst  cottie  when  this  great  public  Itvtii 
oaa  nd  longer  be  left  to  the  nianagement  of  jpriVate  compaifii^ 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  Companies  have  themselves  borne  testimony  to  thii 
necessity  by  the  partial  adoption  of  the  system  of  amalgsimatiott. 
In  Irmhi  it  se^jkns  only  a  qnestiotl  of  time :  the  railways  must  b^ 
made  sobjeet  to  some  unity  df  management,  and,  thtdttgh  whati- 
^ver  intermediate  process  it  may  padSi  that  liiahagem^nt  AjM 
fimlly  b«  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  cbuntty. 

But  while  we  admit  that  the  whole  systei^  tilust  eter^dJty  b6 
brought  under  the  proprietary  edtitrdl  6f  th^  Government,  we 
have  no  desire  to  accelerate  that  eveiit,  foi-  it  irill  be  att^hddd  with 
many  foreseen  and  many  unforeseen  disadvant^es.  Above  all,  w^ 
shall  not  wish  to  see  it  wnive^Sally  ado{)ted  till  we  have  had  a  Idngei- 
ond  moi^  extensive  experieht^  iii  th^  mai^ageHient  of  railways: 
A  Obvemmmit  admimstrsnion  is  nevet  adVeiltarotis  not  inveiitivii ; 
it  is  always  extent  td  hold  it$  i^n.  While  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
Tth^^r  stood  alone,  it  Was  thought  perfetfidn ;  and,  if  w^  mistdte 
not,  its  able  and  intelKgent  secretary,  Mr.  Elodtfa,  jmblishcfd  a 
pani^Ueti  asserting  that  Xh^n'  exj>^nses  (then  61  pe#  cent,  on  th^iir 
receipts)  could  not  b^  furtbef  tedilc^,  ndt  theilr  ihabhinery  ihilfch 
improved.  We  believe  that  since  that  publication  th^i^  D&ri^hitfety, 
as  well  as  all  their  other  details,  ar^  considerably  iiiiprbved  i  and 
i^  appears  that  their  expenditate  ha^  b^en  redtided  to  abdiit  40  p^t* 
emit  If  the  Oov^nment  had  at  fliat  tin^e  taken  to  ilii^lf  th6 
proprietorship  of  that  and  all  srubs^acM  rail#6ads,  we  tei^  ihiic'E 
doubt  whether  it  wotild  not  have  b^en  pef  fectl^  siti^fted  to  hdf^ 
raaintaHied  itself  at  the  point  asstihiM  hf  Mr.  Booth  aa  so  satis- 
facto^^ 

The  present  C5rovemment,  very  Wisely  ds^  w*  fhirik,  sbb^^^  no 
«tnbety  to  acquire  this  new  pdWet  vhd  responsibility,  btii  it  thinks 
it  advisable  to  prepare,-  aH  far  as  it  now  can,  fdr  a  traifisition  Which 
every  day  brings  nearer,  and  Which,  the  mdre  it  ii  thought  of. 
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muftt  be  thought  of  with  increasing  anxiety.  It  was,  no  donbi, 
with  these  views  that  the  Government  reappointed^  at  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  this  session,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Railways,  presided  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  has  produced 
five  Reports,  the  third  and  most  important  of  which  gives  a  lucid 
exposition  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  rail- 
ways, and  of  the  reasons  which  seem  to  render  the  intervention 
of  the  Government  as  trustees  for  the  public  indispensable,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  carried  without  infringmg  on  existing  rights; 
and  this  Report  is  followed  by  a  series  of  resolutions  explaining 
the  degree  to  which,  and  the  mode  by  which^  the  Committee 
and  the  Government  recommend  to  the  House  to  exercise 
their  interposition.  The  Report  itself  is  full  of  important  reason- 
ing ;  but  the  diief  practical  result  of  the  resolutions  is,  that  the 
Government  reserves,  in  all  new  railways,  a  right  to  purchase 
them  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  at  twenty-seven  years'  purdiase 
pn  a  dividend  of  10/.  per  cent.,  or  to  oblige  the  company  to  apply 
4he  excess  over  10/.  per  cent,  in  reducing  fares,  &c.  The  11th 
resolution  regulates  the  third-class  trains  on  the  conditions  already 
mentioned,  and  the  14th  and  15th  provide  for  the  transport  of 
troops  on  similar  terms^  and  give  facilities  at  moderate  prices 
lor  the  conveyance  of  the  mails. 

.  This  very  able  Report  did  not  reach  us  till  after  the  greater  part 
of  the  foregoing  pages  bad  been  written,  but  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  it  adopts  and  explains  most  of  the  views  and  principles  that 
•bad  presented  themselves  to  us,  though  with  infinitely  more  ability, 
as  well  as  authority,  than  we  could  pretend  to.  We  venture  par- 
ticularly to  express  our  concurrence  in  the  just  and  conciliatory 
ione  in  which  the  existing  Companies  are  spoken  of,  and  the  re- 
spect shown  both  to  their  characters  and  their  interests ;  and  they 
will,  we  are  satisfied,  acknowledge  the  combined  prudence  and 
liberality  of  the  proposed  resolutions,  which,  though  only  atitJiori- 
tative  on  new  lines,  will  indubitaUy  operate  immediately  and  in- 
fluentially  upon  all. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  not  ourselves  to  make,  nor  have  we  heard 
made  in  other  quarters,  any  objection  either  to  the  reasoning  of 
the  Report,  or  its  practical  application  in  the  Resolutions ;  and  we 
think  they  afford  an  additional  proof  of  that  to  which  we  have 
already  borne  willing  testimony — the  enlightened  views  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit  with  which  the  successive  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  all  along  exercised  their 
superintendence  of  railroad  interests. 

The  Fifth  Report — of  which  the  Appendix  is  not  yet  deli- 
vered— proposes  to  place  a  preliminary  check  on  parliamentary 
litigation ;    a  very  difficult  matter,  for  it  must   seem  in  some 
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d^ree  to  limit  the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  Report  pro- 
poses  that  all  railway  bills  should  be  submitted  to  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Trade,  before  they  are  produced  to 
Parliament ;  but  it  seems  to  apprehend  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing this  initiative  authority.  We  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
such  difficulty,  for  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  full  accordance  with 
an  acknowledged  parliamentary  principle — which  is^  we  think, 
strictly  applicable  to  the  case — ^we  mean,  that  all  petitions  for 
railroad  bills  should  be  technically  considered  as  what  eventually 
they  really  must  be — grants  of  public  money;  and  that  no  such  bill 
should  be  introduced  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Crown, 
signified  by  the  minister,  which  consent  would  only  be  given  after 
due  e^mination  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  some  oUier 
competent  authority  constituted  ad  hoc.  This  regulation  would 
have,  we  think,  a  great  and  most  beneficial  efiect.  Wild,  idle, 
or  mischievous  schemes  would  be  set  aside  at  once  on  the  re^ 
sponsibility  of  the  minister :  while  those  to  which  he  should  feel 
himself  authorized  to  grant  the  royal  sanction  would  come  with  a 
less  risk  of  vexatious  litigation.  It  would  be  virtually  transferring 
the  question  on  the  *  preamble^  from  the  litigious,  expensive,  and 
very  unsatisfactory  wrangling  of  the  'committees  above  stairs,* 
to  the  sober  and  comparatively  unexpensive  tribunal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  House  of  Commons  and  its  committees  would 
still  preserve  their  power  of  judgment  over  both  the  principle  and 
details  of  every  proposition  wholly  unimpaired;  but — as  in  all 
other  cases  of  money  grants — ^that  power  would  not  be  called  into 
action  without  the  prerious  consent  of  the  Crown :  and  when  to 
these  general  considerations  we  add,  that  every  railroad  bill  in- 
volves direct  and  immediate  taxation,  and  infers  (under  the  new 
resolutions)  an  ultimate  payment  of  money  from  the  public  Ex- 
<^equer,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  the  requiring  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  Crown  to  all  railroad  bills  would  be  highly 
useful  and  strictly  constitutional. 

We  think  it  aho  important  that  the  question  of  the  gauge  should 
be  authoritatively  settled.  This  becomes  of  peculiar,  and,  indeed, 
paramount  necessity,  from  the  moment  that  the  bringing  all  rail- 
roads under  one  system  is  contemplated.  The  gauge  of  4.8^ 
was,  we  believe,  accidentally  borrowed  from  the  gauge  of  the 
ordinary  coal- waggons  in  the  north,  but  having  been  found  to 
answer,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  after,  we  must  presume, 
full  deliberation,  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  has  been  followed  by  most  other 
railways  in  England,  by  all  America,  and  by  most  of  those  on 
the  continent  of  Eurojie.  This  width  was  even  prescribed  by 
the  earlier  standing  oiders ;  but  that  restriction  was  revoked  on 
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the  representation,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Brunei,  wlio  preferred  far 
hia  Cfreak  IFeaiem  a  wider  grange  of  seven  feet;  while  Mr, 
Braithwaite,  on  the  Eastern  C<nmii$$,  chose  to  a^pt  five  feeic 
some  small  Scottish  lines  have  taken  six  feel;  and  the  Irish  iUilh 
way  Commissioners  recommended  6.2,  which  the  Ulster  eovit 
panj,  that  has  completed  some  25  miles  of  the  way  from  Belfast 
to  Dnblin,  have  adopted ;  while  the  Dsogheda  company,  whidi 
has  set  out  from  the  Dublin  to  meet  them,  and  has  als0  advanced 
about  25  miles  on  the  road  to  Belfast^  has,  with  true  Irish  felit 
city,  adopted  a  gauge  of  5.3;  i^nd  when  this  diaerepancy  was 
complained  of  by  the  Belfast  Kne,  they  were  answered  by  aa 
Irish  Board  of  Works  that  to  be  sure  this  looked  a  little  awk-* 
ward,  but  that,  in  fact,  the  two  ends  being  completed,  diere  k 
little  chance  that  the  intervening  part  ever  will  be  finished,  aad 
that  therefore  there  is  no  harm  do«ie ;  and  that  should  they  ever 
come  together  there  will  probably  be,  by  that  time,  new  jurinciples^ 
introduced  which  will  supersede  both. — (Rep.  €f  R.  Dm,  1843.) 
This  dispute  having  been  referred  to  Major- Oeneral  Padey,  he 
iMmsulted  all  the  leading  engineers  and  engine-makers,  and  has 
finally  adopted,  as  the  national  gauge  of  Ireland,  the  mean  qf  all 
their  opinions — 5 . 3,  which  differs  from  all  the  three  gauges  now  in 
actual  operation  in  Ireland  I  Would  this  be  credible  of  any  othet 
oountry  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?  But  is  it  not  an  importaal 
corroboration  of  all  our  doubta  abo^it  Grovenvnent  Commissions^ 
to  find  the  gauge  recommended  by  the  Irish  Railway  Commission 
so  universally  scouted  as  ^  injudiciaus,^  *  unfbrHmate,*  and  ^inaocu" 
Tote,^ — such  are  the  terms  used, — that  25  miles  of  rail  laid  nndev 
its  sanction  are  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid,  without  the  Ccmamission 
or  any  one  dse  saying  a  word  in  its  defence  ?  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fortunate  obstinacy  of  the  Drogheda  company  and  theif 
engineer,  all  Ireland  would  have  been  condemned  to  the  enovmoos 
and  unnecessary  expense  which  a  gauge  of  6.2  would  have  created. 
Except  as  to  the  increased  expense  of  the  wider  gauge,  it  is  af 
little  consequence  which  should  be.  adopted  for  the  Iridi  lines, 
provided  they  can  be  persuaded  to  adhere  to  one ;  but  it  cannot, 
ik^e  think,  be  doubted  that  for  all  new  works  in  England  the  4.8| 
should  be  invariably  adopted. 

It  vp^BikTB  primA  facie,  and  the  time*tab)e  of  the  Great  Western 
seems  to  prove  practically,  that  the  wider  gauge  admits  of  more 
rapid  motion.  It  performs  77  miles  to  Swindon  in  2  h.  35 1 
while  the  South  Western  takes  3  h.  to  reach  Southa 


^  Alli|()uig,  we  pit  rime,  to  tiie  atmo$fhtne,  of  which  we  osn  only  M^^,  tM.  ntit-^ 
oeatly  «ucce$sful  at  it  i^  for  a  §bort  line  aud  mji  Bartic^Lar  local  circui^ftaace*,  ^e  ve^ 
able  reports  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenaon  afidSir  John  Macneil  ha?e  convinced  ui  that  it 
wAl  be  IwxA  too  expeneiye,  and,  abore  all,  too  tmwuma^mbk  for  genend  nee. 
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same  diilaiice.  KeyaBhain  and  Birmingham  are  each  113  milea 
from  towB-rrrthe  Qreai  Western  reachea  the  former  in  4. 15>  and 
tho  London  aiui  Birmingham  the  latter  in  5  h« ;  and  when  we  travel 
an  the  Ghreai  fFsittm,  it  seems  aa  if  the  motion  were  more  even,  aa 
well  as  M^ore  rapid.  Yet  all  the  great  authorities  deny  that  the 
wider  gauge  is  neeessary  for  the  increased  velooit7>  and  the  oiass  of 
testimony  collected  by  General  Pasley  on  the  Irish  case  is  unani^ 
mously  against  anything  wider  than  5.6;  and  it  Mems  that  the 
greater  weight  of  authority  was  satisfied  with  4.8},  though  5  or 
5.3  seemed  to  have  most  voieea;  and  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  wider  gauge  entails  a  great  increase  of  every  kind  of  expease. 
Of  OQnrse  nothing  ^lould  he  done  to  impede  the  £ree  extensiaa  of 
the  Great  Western  gauge  on  its  own  branches,  ptoperly  so  called ; 
bat  new  and  independent  works,  like  lines  to  Plymouth  or  through 
South  Wales,  diould  be-nunless  the  evidence  ooUect^  by  General 
Pasley  can  be  sufficiently  answerctd-^^^made  on  the  genmd  gauge. 
The  Oreai  Wesiem  may»  perhaps^  be  unwilling  to  see  its  gauge 
thus  liinited  Uk  its  own  branches ;  but  those  who  afect  singularity 
must  take  its  consequences;  and  if  any  disadvantage  is  to  be 
inflicted  anywhere,  it  is  fair  that  it  should  fall  on  those  who  have 
voluntarily  deviated  from  the  general  practice.  But  we  do  not 
expect  any  real  inconvemence  to  occur  anywhere  :  whenever  tha 
Cheat  Western  shall  come  into  communication  with  other  lines^ 
there  can  be  no  serious  difficulty  or  delay  in  shiftily  their  pasaen-n 
gers  into  cairiages  constructed  for  the  general  gauge. 

There  ia  but  one  point  on  which  we  seriously  differ  from  any 
of  these  Reporis>  and  that  is  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Companies 
over  their  own  atation-yarda»  which  the  Committee  recommend 
should  be  abridged^  and  that  stage-coaches  and  hackney^^earriages. 
With  their  attendants,  should  be  admitted  against  the  will  of  the 
directors.  This  propoution  ia»  no  doubt,  meant  to  meet  some  local 
complaints  made  by  rival  stage-coaches  of  favouritism  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  Companies ;  but  \hefew  and  trivial  cases  that  seem  to 
httve  occurred  do  not,  we  think,  warrant  any  such  general  measure, 
and  we  earnestly  hope,  for  the  public  comfort  and  security,  that 
this  most  objectionable  regulation  may  not  be  enacted.  One  of 
the  greatest  comforts  to  all  railway  passengers  is  the  protedioa 
whidi  the  Companies  proride  against  the  frauds,  the  annoyances, 
attd  losses  occasioned  by  the  squabbles  and  knavery  of  porters, 
kmtere,  cads,  cab-drivers,  and  hoc  genus  omne;  and  if  the  Com-^ 
panies  are  to  be  obliged  to  open  their  gates  to  crowds  of  those 
persons,  in  whom  they  have  no  confidence  and  over  whom  they 
have  no  control,  it  will  be  a  most  serious  injury  to  them  and  to 
the  public.  The  Companies  now  keep  a  careful  account  of  all 
puUic  carnages  that  ply  in  their  yards,  and  every  iare  taken  up 
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can  be  traced  ;  all  lost  luggage  is  easily  founds  and  all  complaints 
speedily  redressed.  Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  in  this  matter  die 
Companies  can  have  no  interest  separate  from  the  public  at  large; 
and  that  if  they  are  not  to  be  masters  in  their  own  yards  they  must 
cease  to  be  responsible  for  either  the  persons  or  properties  of 
passengers.  The  proposition  of  the  Committee  seems  to  us,  in 
every  way,  objectionable. 

One  of  these  Reports  discusses  the  important  subject  oi parish 
rating,  but  does  not  arrive  at  any  practical  conclusion,  and  refers 
the  subject  to  the  future  consideration  of  the  question  of  rating  in 
general.  We  cannot  but  think  the  matter  requires  special  and 
earlier  attention.  The  principle  now,  as  it  seems,  setded,  is  this, 
that  not  merely  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings,  but  the  idbole 
profits  of  the  companies,  often  estimated  immoderately  high,  are 
taken  as  the  grounds  of  the  rate ;  and,  in  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing how  much  of  the  profits  can  be  assigned  to  any  one 
portion  of  the  line,  the  practice  is,  we  understand,  to  divide  the 
whole  profits  by  the  total  number  of  miles,  and  award  a  proportiiHi 
to  each  parish,  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  that 
pass  through  it. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  equitable 
ratings,  even  in  ordinary  cases,  but  we  believe  the  principle  thus 
applied  to  railroads  has  not  been  generally  applied  to  o^er  spe* 
cies  of  property,  and  it  seems  to  us  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  rail- 
roads. Let  us  ask  where  else  mere  profits  are  rated  ?  Are  the 
houses  of  great  bankers,  or  great  brewers,  or  the  great  insurance 
offices  rated  on  any  calculation  of  the  profits  made  on  their 
premises?  Certainly  not:  such  an  inquiution  has  never  been 
thought  of.  Premises  are  valued  for  what  they  would  let  for, 
irrespectively  of  the  industry  or  ability  exercised  by  the  person 
who  may  happen  to  occupy  them.  Railroad  land  should,  we 
think,  be  rated  in  some  proportion  to  the  adjoining  land — as  was 
the  case  in  all  the  old  canals, — or  to  the  liabilities  it  may  impose  on 
the  parish,  and  not  surely  on  so  variable  and  incorporeal  an  element 
as  iu  share  towards  producing  a  certain  annual  profit.  But  ev^i 
if  that  were  a  just  mode  of  rating,  the  mode  of  distribution  seems 
almost  absurd.  Many  of  our  great  railways  pass  for  miles  through 
the  heaths  and  wastes  of  thinly  peopled  parishes,  sometimes  not 
within  sight  of  a  house ;  sometimes  the  line  passes  through  a  parish, 
or  the  greater  part  of  one,  in  a  turmeU  without  at  all  disturbing  the 
surface ;  but  its  stations,  its  warehouses,  and  its  termini  generally 
occupy  a  very  small  space  of  populous  parishes,  to  the  charges  of 
which  it  adds  by  collecting  new  colonies  of  labourers.  Yet  upon 
the  existing  system,  the  parish,  where  there  really  is  valuable  pro- 
perty, and  where  a  bunlen  is  really  created,  is  benefited  at  a 

much 
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much  inferior  rate  to  the  parish  through  whose  wilds  or  under 
whose  surface  the  railroad  happens  to  t^e  a  loo^r  way.  The 
law  by  which  the  ruling  cases  were  decided  was  never  made  nor 
meant  for  such  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances  as  the  rail« 
roads  oSet,  but  the  courts  felt  themselves  obliged  to  act  on  the  inap* 
plicable  law  because  they  had  no  other  rule :  we  therefore  think — 
for  new  cases  new  measures — that  an  act  should  be  passed  to  regu- 
late the  rating  of  railroads  on  some  equitable  principle  of  value, 
and  to  distribute  the  amount  amongst  the  claimant  parishes  with 
some  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  property  within,  and  to  the 
liability  imposed  upon  the  parish. 

We  have  but  obe  further  suggestion  to  offer.  The  principle  of 
a  future  acquisition  of  railways  by  the  Government  being  now 
formally  recognised,  we  should  like  to  see  the  important  experi- 
ment— so  necessary  to  any  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  results  of 
the  proposed  change— of  the  actual  administration  of  a  railroad 
by  the  Government.  In  a  matter  of  such  vast,  such  incalculable 
importance,  the  public  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  expecta- 
tions and  analogies  when  the  easy  test  of  experience  is  within 
our  reach. 

We  humbly  submit  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  time 
stated  by  the  Third  Report  to  be  so  opportune  for  laying  down  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Resolutions  is  not  less  so  for  bringing 
these  principles  to  a  practical  experiment.  Why  should  not  the 
Grovemment  immediately  take  into  its  own  hands  the  administra- 
tion of  one  railway  and  ik^  formation  of  another  ?  In  neither  case 
would  it  be  necessary  or  proper  for  them  to  enter  into  competition 
with  any  existing  Company,  or  to  interfere  in  any  rival  way  with 
any  interests  or  property  whatsoever.  There  are  several  railways, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  whose  dividends  are  so  low  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  lease  or  purchase  them  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  Why 
should  not  the  Government,  adopting  the  principles  and  antici- 
pating the  period  suggested  by  the  Report,  acquire — now  on  pro- 
bably better  terms  than  fifteen  years  hence--one  of  these,  and 
there  try  to  the  full  extent  the  practical  result  of  Government 
management :  and  why  not,  to  test  the  merit  of  Government  con- 
struction,  proceed  to  complete,  by  Government  o£Bcers,  some 
unexecuted  lines — of  which  there  are  several  that  might  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government,  without  infringing  on  the  profits  or 
prospects  of  any  existing  company — indeed,  to  the  great  and  cer- 
tain advantage  of  those  that  they  approached  ? 

Former  Governments  created  the  Plymouth  Breakwater — 
Howth  Harbour — ^the  Holyhead  Road — ^the  Menai  Bridge — ^the 
Caledonian  Canal — of  all  of  which  the  value  was  merely  intrinsic 
cal,  extending  no  further  than  the  utility  of  the  individual  objects, 
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and  four  out  of  the  fiy«  ob|«Oto  h«e«  turn^  dul  CO  be^  ixhAef  pre^ 
tent  circumstances^  almost  us«1ms*  Th6  worst  of  the  railroads  w« 
hare  alluded  to  would  not  only  posMSi  an  intrinsic  and  probaUy 
permanent  value,  but  hare  the>  perhaps,  more  iftiponant  tnorit  (^ 
creating  a  practical  school  of  railway  cidminiiitration  Md  construc- 
tion, where  not  only  such  questions  as  the  rtlatire  advantujt^  of 
public  and  private  management  taftight  be  elueidAted,  but  ^1  6x- 
perimentSi  material,  financial,  and  c^mintstratite  might  be  fairly 
tried— a  corps  of  officer*  educated  o#  at  least  trained  to  this  new 
world  of  duties-^and  the  Government  itself  fumiriied  with  addi- 
tional information  and  means  for  the  effective  exereise  of  the 
superintendence  with  which  it  \m  already  ehttrgedi  and  which  every 
day  will  seriously  increase,  till  in  fifteea  yearn  they  mky  become 
invested  with  the  entire  respoMibility  of  ti\  worka  ttad«  a^  this 
timet,  and  probably  of  many  of  the  o^hen.  We  bei^  of  the  gf  eM 
benefit  that  the  Eaperimental  8bip,  the  Excdhnti  id  Portamotttik 
harbour,  haa  confenred  on  the  dftvyi  why  ahoold  W^  not  hftve  M 
Esqperimcntal  Railway,  whidi  would  have  thin  tidvatitage  over  th^ 
Excellent,  that  besides  being  ft  eckody  it  would  be  a  work  M  prac- 
tically useful  as  any  other  railroad — at  certainly  no  grittier  oOftf^ 
and  probably  at  less? 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  the  g«n«ral  muftag^Meifl  Of  thid  r«il- 
ways  transferred  to  the  banda  of  the  Govetlittents  but  ^t  Hi^ 
anxious  that,  whenever  that  event  inAy  be  forced  ttipoki  th^iH,  the 
Govemment  shall  not  be  wholly  unprepe^ed  with  ttieaAs  and 
men  of  its  own  for  executing  tbe  diKy.  And  kt  th^  meanwhile, 
the  Government-experiments  could  not  fail  to  operiite  beneficially 
on  the  private  Companiei,  by  the  influence  of  its  example,  and  the 
indirect^  but  irresistible,  oontrol  of  a  moral  ootlipttiti<mi 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England;  cam- 
prising  Laws  enacted  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  Jrom 
JSthelbert  to  Canute  the  Laws  called  Eduxird  the  Ckmfessor's,  ^c, 
with  an  English  translation  of  the  same.  Edited  and  translated 
by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  (Printed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lord  Langdale,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.)   1840. 

2.  Patres  Ecdesice  Anglican^ — Aldhelmus,  Beda^  Bonifaeius, 
Alcuintis,  et  reliqui, —  Venerabilis  Bedce  Opera  quce  supersunt 
omnia  nunc  printkm  in  Anglidy  ope  Codicum  Manuscriptorum 
Editionumque  optimarum,  Edidit  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.,  Ecclesise 
Anglicans  Presbyter,  Ac.  Tom.  V.  Homiliae.  Lond.  1843. 
7%^  Complete  Works  of  Venerable  Bede  in  the  original  Latin, 
collated  with  the  Manuscripts  and  various  printed  Editions; 
accompanied  with  a  new  English  Translation.  By  the  Rey.  J.  A. 
Giles,  &a     Vol.  V.    Homilies. 

3.  The  HomxHes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church:  — The  Homilies  of^ 
.^Elfricy  with  an  English  Translation,     By  Benjamin  Thorpe, 
Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  Ac.    (Printed  for  the  -ffilfric  Society.)     London. 
1843. 

4.  Magni  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normamdce  sub  Regibus  Anglia. 
Operi  Thoms  Stapleton.  2  vols.  (Published  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.)     London.     1840 — 1844. 

THE  several  important  works  now  named,  testify  the  increasing 
diffusion  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Perhaps  no  single 
publication  has  given  a  more  useful  and  a  more  lasting  impulse 
to  this  truly  national  study,  than  Dr.  Ingram's  edition  of  the 
*  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.'  By  presenting  to  the  public,  in  our 
own  mother-tongue,  the  earliest  of  our  consecutive  annals,  until 
then  only  accessible — if  they  can  be  said  to  have  been  accessible — 
in  the  ugly  quarto  and  crabbed  Latin  of  Gibson,  he  created  a 
new  class  of  readers.  Long  may  the  President  of  Trinity  rejoice 
in  the  disciples  taught  by  his  labours,  and  who  are  emulating  him 
in  the  same  career. 

Mr.  Thorpe's  edition  of  the  '  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England,'  renders  the  Anglo-Saxon  code  for  the  first  time  intel- 
ligible.    Lambarde  and  Wilkins,   his  predecessors,    had  indus- 
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trioosly  oollaled  the  Anglo-SaxoH  lezU ;  yet,  as  interpreters,  they 
were  singularly  deficient.  Lambarde  attempted  to  render  the 
Dooms  of  Alfred  and  Ina  into  the  phraseology  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Wilkii^  betrays  the  most  WftinnAcal  soAm^erkce  add 
want  of  faminari'ty  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  He  mis- 
takes a  hare  lor  a  herring,  and  quietly  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
herring's  gall !  An  ecclesiastical  caAon  ifliposes^  a  penance  upon 
the  woman  who  swinges  or  flogs  her  female  slave  to  death  out 
of  wicked  spite.  This  eteoki  oceurs  iirice«  Ia  the  first  ia-- 
steniSe,  Wilkms  sisppidscs  the  crime  censislis-  i&  the  lady's  swinging 
or  hanging  hef*  maidHMffV&At;  and  in  the  seooad  instance,  in 
stbinging  or  hanging  her  httsbalid.  King  Ethelred  directs  that 
n&  MT  or  sheep  shall  be  killed  ^xeej^t  in  Ihe  presence  of  tw0  cce- 

'  dible  witnesses,  And  that  the  hide  andi  the  head  shall  be  kept  for 
three  days-^a  regulattott,  uCit#nded,  Uke  those  iff  oar  modem 
horse^slaughtenng.  Acts,  to  pren^lt  the^  making  away  with  stolen 
cattle.  Wilkins  direcU  that  no  mM  shall  be  sk^  unless  with  such 
authenlicatioit  ^  lEx  nemo  occidatat  nisi  adsit  duorum  fideHom 
hominum  testimatufuas  '-^-tfaus  cOAverUng  a  market-regulation 
into  aA  Amerioaa  duel.  Mr.  Thorpe*s  version  is  soukI  and 
critical^  his  knowledge  of  the  Gothio  and  Teutonic  dialects  very 
extensive.  He  ilhares  with  Mr.  Keoible  the  honour  of  stand- 
ing at  the  very  head  of  Nortbera  phifelogists.  His^  l^ammg 
U  not  rendered  unpractical  by  any  faa<oif ul  or  overstrained  theory. 
Very  valuable  glossarial  indiexes  ard  added  by  him.  This  col- 
lection contains  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws 
before  the  Conquest.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  legislation,  it  is  re* 
markable  to  obi^rv^  how  few  are  the  caaons^  or  enactments  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  tithes  or  dues  to  the  dergy,  represented 
by  Hume  as  their  sole  qbject,  add  which*  considering  their  vast 
and  preponderating  influence  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth, 

^  the  clergy  had  so  much  authority  to  enforde. 

Alfric's  Homilies,  brought  to  Mght  W  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
'f  horpe,  under  the  patronage  of  the  iElfric  Society,  arer  equi^ 
valuable  fo  the  philologer  and  tfa^  theologian.  They  ate  wtMetk 
ia  that  English  dialect  which,  having  be^n  dtdopted  as  the  lait- 
guage  of  literature,  was  intelligible  and  familiar  throt^out  tiie 
realm,  and  contain  the  doctrines  enforced  upon  the  toetation 
people.  ^  The  book  of  Catholic  Sermotis,  in  English,  to  be  f^tited 
in  church  during  the  year — for  this  is  the  title  pr^fistffd  by  tbi* 
Angld-Saxon  author — compri^d  a  complete  Course  of  expositions 
of  Scripture  and  Scripture  history,  and  will  remove  the  doabis  of 
those  who  still  continue  scepti<^  as  to  the  diffusiod  of  biblical 
knowledge  during  some  at  least  of  the  *dark  ag^at.*  Ooi*  asser- 
tions upon  this  subject  (Article  upon  Hume,  vol.  I)ciil  p.  569) 
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hay«  been  contradictcidi  somewhat  ])erem|>torily>  in  a  spi^lBbli  of 
thrM  hoaim'  dimensioiis.  We  therefore  request  oui"  t^esipfected 
a^siilaht,  who  JtiSeti  from  tis  mndi  less  than  ht^  btij)})Oses,  td 
m^Ee  him^f  master  bf  JElfHc>  tilnl  to  rettd  tt>  his  oifTn  family 
OM  entire  Homily>  ^.^.  that  for  ChristmM-d^j>  before  he  next 
Uppealrs  upo&  the  platfofiti. 

The  '  Great  Rolls  of  the  Norman  EiCh^qtier/  ^itfed  by  Mr. 
dtapleton  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  from  the  originals  in  this 
Ohapter-HoUse  and  the  lat^  Pell-Offlce  (all  hoW  in  the  custody 
of  the  Master  of  the  Roll§)>  affol'd  a  remarkable  instcince  of  zeal 
and  learning.  The  text  supplies  a  complete  development  Of  the 
Anglo-Norman  territorial  <^mimstmtion  in  Normandy,  showing 
its  identity^  elrcept  in  some  minor  particulars,  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. An  excellent  treatise  npon  the  ancient  geography  of  Nbt-^ 
mand^  adds  to  the  genersll  utility  Of  the  wofk. 

It  IS  little  to  the  credit  6f  England,  that,  whiUt  the  literary  re- 
maiiu  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been  multiplied  by  ns  in  every 
Aape,  and  illustrated  with  all  the  devotion  of  intellect  and  leaiK- 
ing,  the  productions  of  Venerable  Bede,  the  great  Father  bf  omr 
own  anci«bt  Church,  ihoiild,  except  ifl  one  porttoiij  iii^mely,  his 
historical  workS)  have  been  hitherto  entirely  neglected.  T'he 
unaided  diligence  of  Dr.  Giles  has  accomplished  an  undertaking 
from  which  opulent  foundatioi^  tod  flourishing  societies  hAv^ 
shrunk,  when  proposed  to  them,  ui  involving  too  great  a  pecuuisiry 
responsibility.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  homilies  are  ascribed 
to  Bede  in  the  earlier  editions,  all  of  which  are  continental ;  but 
whilst  they  represent  the  general  doctrine  of  the  period,  theif 
great  inequality^  both  in  manner  and  matter,  long  since  suggested 
doubts  whether  the  whole  were  his  composition.  Mabillon  dis- 
covered in  the  Colbettine  library  two  manuscripts  of  great 
antiquity,  one  containing  forty-eight,  and  the  other  thirty-ei^ht 
homilies,  but  which,  by  comparison,  gave  only  the  sum  total  of 
forty-nine.  From  internal  eridence,  the  Benedictine  critic  cob* 
jecfured  that  these  were  Bede*s  undoubted  productions^.  Murtene 
followed  up  the  investigation ;  but  the  data,  furnished  by  these 
excellent  men,  were  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  enable  Dr.  Giles  10 
^  i^e  his  way  with  adequate  clearness  in  preparing  his  new  edition. 
Therefore,  after  examining  several  of  our  own  public  libraries 
without  success,  he  determined  to  explore  the  continental  colled-> 
tions.  Singularly  enough,  he  found  the  best  materials  close  at 
hand.  Immediately  opposite  to  our  own  shoresi  in  the  public 
Kbrary  6f  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  he  discovered  the  earliest  copy 
known  of  the  Homilies  of  Venerable  Bede,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  6ertin>  at  St.  Omer.  This  monastery  was 
very  closely  connected  by  intimacy  with  the  sister-found&tioni^  in 

u  2  England. 
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England.  St.  Berlin  was  the  ntual  hospice  to  which  our  monks 
and  prelates  first  resorted,  when,  landing  at  fFhitsant,  a  small 
port  now  nearly  blocked  u|>,  they  visited  the  firm  land  of  Europe. 
The  Boulogne  manuscript  forms  the  basis  of  the  new  edition,- 
which  contains  fifty- nine  homilies — eight,  however,  of  which  are- 
taken  from  an  early  edition:  the  notes  and  various  readings  are 
to  follow  in  another  volume.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Giles  will  be 
encouraged  to  continue  his  exertions,  in  thus  diffusing  a  sound 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
that  his  success  may  excite  others  to  do  the  like,  and  particularly 
by  means  of  translations.  * 

We  alluded  in  our  last,  to  M.  Thierry's  *  Hittaire  de  la  CoU' 
quite  d'Aiiffleterre,*  This  work,  by  which  he  acquired  his  con- 
stantly increasing  celebrity,  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
now,  we  believe,  more  than  twenty  years,  that  no  review  of  so 
popular  a  production  can  be  needed.  Thierry  is  an  author  of  rare 
merit.  His  productions  have  acquired  an  European  reputation, 
and,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  'science  of  history.'  He  displays  singular  genius; 
genius  fed  and  sustained  by  sedulous  industry.  Flame  needs  fuel : 
unless  continually  supplied,  either  by  observation  or  by  reading, 
the  blaze  of  idle,  unlaborious  talent  soon  bums  out  and  expires. 
The  pupil  of  Chiteaubriand  in  historical  literature,  though  not 
participating  in  Ch2iteaubriand*s  political  and  religious  senti- 
ments: nay,  being  entirely — shall  we  say  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately?— averse  to  them ;  he  rivals  the  poetic  fancy,  and  shares 
in  the  narrative  powers  of  the  author  acknowledged  by  him  as  his 

*  For  the  publication  of  Uxi$,  a  Society  if  now  forming  under  the  premdentihip  of 
the  BithoM  of  Lincoln^  Saluburyy  Extter,  Norwich^  BtvngoTy  and  Sami  DavUCt:^ — 
Dr.  Je{f,  Pmident  of  King*t  College,  I^oodoo,  being  the  Chainnan  of  the  Editorial 
Committee,  which  includet  Mr.  Brwoer,  Mr,  Mtmrirte,  &c.  The  prospectus,  which 
has  been  privately  circulated,  states  that  the  Society  contemplates  the  publication  of — 
1.  The  complete  works  of  Oiraidtui  CambrmMy  the  most  important  writer  upon  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  Welch  Church. — ^2.  The  Letters  of  Eadmer,  the  ftiend  and  confidant  of 
Archbishop  Anselm,  from  the  only  existing  manuscri^ — 3.  The  Theological  Dic- 
tionary ofbr.CrOMcoignef  Chancellor  of  the  Unirersity^of  Oxford,  ob.  1457,  a  Wickliffite, 
and  the  only  ecclesiastical  historian  of  his  period.  This  work,  which  exists  in  a  single 
mamiscript,  probably  holograph,  in  the  library  of  Lmcoln  College,  has  never  been  used 
since  the  time  of  Bale,  who  made  some  extracts  from  it  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Gascoigne,  besides  affording  a  popular  view  of  ^e  canon  law  as  ikm 
0xpotmdtdf  abounds  in  curious  anecdotes. — 4.  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Rule  of  Saint 
Ooiaanbamtt^  ob.  616.  The  author  of  the  earliest  monastic  rule  in  this  countzy. — 
5.  The  Letters  of  Aictdn^  the  friend  and  ftroi€g^  of  Charlemagne,  with  additional 
letters  hitherto  unpublished. — 6.  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Rule  of  ArckbiAop  Lunfranc — 
7.  A  collection  of  chronicles  and  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  SmrfCtm- 
igrtmrjf,  arranged  in  chronological  order  according  to  the  plan  already  laid  down  by 
Wharton  in  his  '  Anglia  Sacra.*  This  extensive  plan  will  require  extensive  support, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found,  amongst  all  who  are  desirous  of  promoting  more  uselVil 
studies  than  the  ephemeral  literature,  by  which  time,  money,  and  opportunity  are 
wasted  and  devoured. 
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guide.  To  these  intellectual  gifts,  Thierry  joins^  by  a  rare  com- 
bination^ the  steady  diligence  of  the  archseologist.  Hardly  could 
a  Benedictine  monk  have  delved  more  diligently  in  the  deep  mines 
of  mediaeval  antiquity.  Animated,  and  yet  steadily  laborious,  his 
invention  is  constantly  stimulated  by  the  monotonous  chronide 
and  the  mouldering  charter. 

But  those  who  wish  to  appreciate  Thierry's  powers  must  judge 
him,  not  by  the  *  ConquMe,*  but  by  his  recent '  RMts  des  Temps 
Mirovingiens,*  in  which  we  have  a  narrative  uniting  Walter  Scott's 
liveliness  of  detail  and  dramatic  efiTect  with  the  observance  of 
historical  truth.  In  the  Considerations  sur  THistoire  de  France,  an 
essay  prefixed  to  the  RAnts,  he  furnishes  the  best  general  ground- 
work of  French  constitutional  history  which  has  yet  appeared. 
This  last-mentioned  essay,  which  every  historical  student  should 
consult,  is  a  history  of  historians  as  well  as  a  history  of  history. 
Whilst  delineating  the  literary  and  political  character  of  the 
French  writers,  he,  at  the  same  time,  marks  out  the  progress  of 
opinion,  the  phases  of  policy,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  State. 
The  character  and  worth  of  this  book  have  been  acknowledged 
in  a  singular  manner.  A  few  years  since,  the  Baron  Gobat  left 
large  funds  to  the  French  Institute,  the  annual  proceeds  whereof 
are  to  be  applied,  as  a  reward,  to  the  author  whom  the  Institute 
shall  have  declared  to  be  the  best  writer  upon  French  history,  and 
the  Laureate  is  to  receive  the  income  until  some  superior  work  is 
produced.  The  champion  wears  the  garland  until  tilted  out  of  the 
saddle  in  the  tournament  of  literature,  by  a  more  gallant  adven- 
turer. Thierry,  the  first  person  who  was  honoured  by  the  prize, 
still  continues  to  retain  his  pre-eminence,  no  work  having  yet  ap- 
peared possessing  higher  claims. 

An  examination  of  these  last-mentioned  compositions,  important 
as  they  may  be  in  mediaeval  history,  would  carry  us  too  far  away 
from  our  present  object ;  and  the  task,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Con- 
indurations,  has  been  already  performed  (Edinburffh  Review, 
No.  ]  47,  Art.  5)  ;  but  it  is  needful  to  say  thus  much,  lest  we  should 
be  blamed,  and  justly,  for  neglecting  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the 
talents,  the  acquirements,  and,  let  us  also  add,  the  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  virtues  of  the  author,  heavily  oppressed  with  bodily  infir- 
mity. But  we  must  now  be  permitted  to  speak  with  equal  freedom 
of  the  imperfections  incident  to  the  '  Histoire  de  la  Canquete^  We 
cannot  abstain  from  this  discussion :  so  able  and  influential  a  writer 
must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us.  Details  we  will  not  cavil  at. 
We  might  charge  M .  Thierry  with  a  deficiency  in  the  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  comparative  value  of  the  historical  sources  which  he 
has  employed.  Many  grave  errors  may  be  pointed  out — many 
passages  in  which  he  has  not  seized  either  the  sense  or  the  spirit  of 

his 
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hit  originals;  but  \\ke  imporlaii^  the  misleading  foultf,  lie  deepen 
Takipg  the  iPtfork  as  a  whole,  we  should  say  that,  although  Thierry 
furnishes  lively  and  graphic  descriptions  of  particular  inddfuts*  and 
that  some  of  the^  historical  deductions  are  both  novel  and  accurate^ 
still  whoever  follow^  Thierry *9  guidance,  will  never  uod^r^tand  the 
true  course  of  our  English  policy.  Thierry  does  not  gi^o  you 
English  history,  but  the  opinions  which  he  choosy  to  engraft  upon 
Engliish  history;  always  glancing,  with  more  or  less  obliquity, 
upo|i  the  political  feelings  of  the  then  mauvemevt  party.  It  is  this 
peryerseness>  of  which  he  himself  complains  as  the  besetting  sin 
of  FreneH  coustitutipnal  writer^;  which  gives  ta  his  work  the  cha« 
racter  of  a  political  romance ;  for  although  much  is  told  by  him 
with  truth  and  accuracy,  so  far  as  th^  skeleton  of  fapts  is  con- 
cerned, yet  the  whole  impression^  which  remains  in  the  reader  s 
mind,  is  as  far  away  from  the  real  doctrine  of  the  age  as  '  Bram- 
bletye  House  *  is  from  Clarendon.  Thierry  gains  the  mastery 
9ver  the  general  reader  by  his  vigour,  and  by  the  absence  oif 
the  conventionality  which  has  usually  deadened  historical  litera- 
ture. Partly  fifom  his  researches,  but  far  more  from  the  ^rit  in 
which  he  employs  those  researches,  the  tale,  an  hupdred  times 
told,  presents  itself  with  the  freshness  of  an  unexpected  discovery. 
This  is  a  gres^t  merit,  because  the  history  of  the  Conquefl^  is  at 
^nce  trite  and  obscure.  There  is  hardly  any  other  historical  sub* 
ject  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  wh^t  to  say  and  what 
to  leave  unsaid.  The  theme  is  so  familiarly  known  ^at  at  first  it 
aiqpears  superfluous  to  multiply  details,  aiid  yet  whoever  von 
attempts  to  investigate  the  period^  so  as  to  irealise  events  and 
institutions,  meu  and  motives  and  things,  will  find  himself  often 
under  the  necessity  of  abridging  what  others  have  considered  a# 
the  Reading  features  of  the  history,  and  at  the  same  time  of  invest- 
ing, with  apparently  disproportionate  importa;nce,  many  subjects 
which  hisi  predecessors  have  neglected. 

Some  portions  of  Thierry*s  book  are  certainly  executed  with  re- 
markable ability.  Often  as  the  history  of  the  Conquest  has  been 
discussed  amongst,  us,  our  most  celebrated  writers  had  failed  to 
discern  the  process  by  which  the  immediate  subjugation  of  England 
was  effected ;  still  less  had  our  historians  sufficiently  adverted  to 
the  existence  of  the  anta^nism  of  races,  united  under  one  govern* 
ment,  professing  one  religion,  but  severed  by  sentiments  a^  in- 
^rests.  May  it  not  even  be  asserted^  that,  from  Thierry,  we  have 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  investigating  the  internal 
stratification  of  society  ?  We  had,  previously,  been  contented  to 
walk  upon  the  surface  of  history,  unconscious  of  the  successive 
formations  of  the  moral  world.  Great  acuteness  alsp  appears  in 
his  early  chapters  of  Anglq-Normw  history.      Me  seizes  the 
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.IrJO^inpon^  tbe  b^AiIe  o(f  HAPtings*    The  opiliUot  j$  iiot  t|ifs 
catastrophe  upon  which  the  curtain  drops,  and  c^s^s  the  Aoglo- 
SajMffi  U^Bgedy,  bujt  'the  limt  i»cene  j|i  a  new  act  of  the  continjious 
4raiaa.    Other  wdUcks  bad  $Qixffi  perpepUon  that  Ihe  Conqueia^ 
;waii  rml  ^peifisotod  hy  tb^  death  of  Harold;  still  they  ^id  not,  pts 
ThiexTf  Iw  doiM^  'trape  tJUe  CooqueFor'^  progress^  «tep  by,st,e|;^ 
((kom  rtbe  Cb^np^l  49  tbe  furthest  .vei^  of  Jthe  Nor^uvibriw 
pcmlm^.     Thierry  gives  us  j^  geograj^hical  chrQuolqgy  of  tb? 
Norman  settlement.     He  ometes  .^nd  measui!es  the  e^pai^ofi  o^ 
Noman  ,pow!er-*^A^o*Sax9n  England  dipiinisbing  as  thf  floqd 
Hof  conquest  rises  higher  amd  higher^  till  the  lastTsummit  di^ftppejais. 
Thiu  fM»  'Well*-rbut  4n  spite  0/  th^ se  fxm<ceptipps  ;qf  trutb» 
ThierryVi  histm-j  in  not  true:   tr,vtb  .^scape^  biin-'— He  placnes 
himself  in  a  position  bj  which  tike  Et^Iishm^A  ought  to  be  gEa- 
.ti&sd.     He  «peaks  sis  if  h^  wished  to  identify  hiini^elf  w^ith  tb^ 
j)^Qglp- Saxon  nation.     Qf  the  ^conquered  iiace,  he  pc^s^nts  >hi^l- 
*8alf,  inot  merely  as  the  jhistovian,  hut  the  .e^i^mest  defender.     In 
bis  impassioned  niMrvc^liv^.ihe  represents  his  rsympathies  as  beii^ 
lentirely  with  the , Ai^OrSaxons.     Theur  merits  are  extdted,  thci^ 
jHifierings  deplored,  the  k^  of  their  nationid  independence  Ja- 
jnjBUted  with  unguish*     He  puts  on  the  garb  of  a  Vai:angiftn> 
^weeping  his  rcsiile  Xrom  the  downs  ^f  Kent,  amidst  the  porphyry 
.columns  -and  gilded  mosaics  of  the  ^yatantine  palace.     In  Uxis 
assumed  character  of  an   Englishman^   Thierry  wages  an  im- 
jplacahle  guerilla  against  the  Norman  ^nerny.    Hence  the  merits, 
the  .chanq,  the  defects  of  the  work.     Thierry  acquires  poetic^d 
unity   at  the  exjpense  of  historical  verity.       He  aims  ^t  in- 
tes«itii^  the  feelings,    rather  than   satisfying  the  critical   iA* 
quirer.    iGriercms  ii^eed  are  the  miseries  resulting  from  national 
}  subjugation ;   but  he  :SO  <over<charges  the  oppressions  sustained 
1]^^  the  English,  that  we  fail  to  .diftesn  the  compensations  mer- 
iniCully  provided  for  auch  evils.     His  Anglo-Skuconism  constantly 
tempts  him  to  pass  au  unfair  judgment  upon  individual   cha- 
racters amongst  the  .conquerors.     In  his  page  they  all  assume 
the  same  grim  aspect.     Bad  dBUoi^h  were  ma^y  of  the  invaders, 
y9t  'We  cannot  agree  iwith  him  in  denying  ,them  tany  ^possibility 
,of  possessing  humanity  or  sincerity.      This  ez^gg^-ation,  con- 
4teitly  inclining  ithe    balance,   destroys    that  due    equilibriufn 
.between  Tact  and  theory,  ^upon  which  the  n^erits  of  histuri(;fd 
vGomposition  depend.    Without  theory,  jou^may  bave^an  accurate 
historical  cbronide  of  facts,  which. nobody < can  recollect ;  with  a 
t  small  ;propoi^on  of  fact,  you  may  have  -a  clever  pbilcvipphical 
. romance,  containing  nothing  worth  recollecting:  but  you  must 
,bavecbotb,  wisely  compQunded,  to  produce  pbilqsophical. history. 

If 
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If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  '  historical  science/  it  mainly  subsists 
in  this  equilibrium. 

Neither  does  Thierry's  philosophioil  romance  produce  convic- 
tion :  a  suspicion  always  arises  in  your  mind  that  he  espouses  the 
Anglo-Saxon  party  for  some  purpose  of  his  own — ^possibly  a 
good  purpose^  or  an  honourable  one,  but  not  what  it  professes  to 
be.  Fowerfully  as  he  depicts  the  sufferings  of  the  conquered 
races,  however  picturesque  his  delineations  of  their  struggles  and 
conflicts,  he  fails^  hard  as  he  tries,  to  exdte  any  real  concern  on 
their  behalf. — And  why  ? — The  ti  vie  mejUre  is  wholly  wanting. 
— He  is  not  congenial  to  the  Anglo-Saxons;  he  pleads  their 
cause,  but  he  does  not  think  with  them.  An  advocate  for  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  he  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  advocate;  their  griefs 
are  not  his  griefs.  What  they  most  valued,  is  by  him  despised. 
Somehow  or  another,  you  do  not  mind  him.  He  produces  no 
more  conviction  than  an  American  orator,  patting  his  blood- 
hound, whilst  he  laments  the  extinction  of  his  '  red  brethren.* 
He  is  essentially  a  Parisian  eavard  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  places  the  entire  happiness  of  nations  in  the  '  civilization '  of 
modern  society.  We  shall  abstain  from  entering  into  any  com- 
parison between  the  different  conditions  to  which  human  kind  is 
subjected,  either  in  mercy  or  in  judgment ;  yet  thus  much  must 
be  observed,  that  Thierry's  French  'civilization*  is  not  compatible 
with  any  heartfelt  support  of  nationality. 

AH  the  elements  which  are  really  beneficial  in  nationality 
are  directly  at  variance  with  the  French  idea  of  dvilization. 
Can  we  appeal  to  any  higher  authority  than  Guizot?  What 
do  we  collect  from  his  terse  and  philosophical  development  of 
this  most  important  subject,  beyond  the  projiosition,  that  Paris, 
whether  in  policy  or  in  intellect,  in  fhyeiquje  or  morah,  one  and 
indivisible,  is  the  acme  of  European  civilization?  It  is  through 
France  only  that  the  world  is  to  become  civilized : — '  Les  id6es, 
les  institutions  civilisantes,  si  je  puis  ainsi  parler,  qui  ont  pris 
naissance  dans  d'autres  territoires,  quand  elles  ont  voulu  se  trans- 

I)lanter,  devenir  f6condes,  et  gen^rales,  agir  au  profit  commun  de 
a  civilisation  Europeenne,  on  les  a  vues,  en  quelque  sorte,  oblig^ 
de  subir  en  France  une  nouvelle  preparation ;  et  c'est  de  la 
France,  comme  d*une  seconde  patrie,  plus  f^oonde,  plus  riche, 
qu*elles  se  sont  ^lanc^es  k  la  conquete  de  T  Europe.  //  n*eet 
preeque  aucwie  ffrande  idde,  ancun  ffrand  principe  de  eimlieatum, 

?n,  pour  ee  ripandre  partout,  n'ait  paeei  aabord  par  la  France.^ 
rench  civilization  cannot  amalgamate  with  Dr.  Arnold's  great 
distinguishing  elements  of  nationality — national  language,  national 
institutions,    national  religion.      All   these  are  abominated    by 

French 
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French  civilization.* — French  civilization  is  fiercely  hostile  against 
national  language.  Had  French  dominion  continued  a  quarter  of  a 
century  longer  in  Italy^  the  '  bel  parlar  gentile  '  of  Dante  would 
have  been  completely  supplanted  by  the  nasals  of  Voltaire. — 
French  civilization  totally  suppresses  all  national  institutions. 
Burgomaster  and  Podesti  must  disappear^  and  give  way  to  a  Pr4- 
fet  at  Amsterdam,  and  a  Pr^fet  at  Pistoia.  The  German  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  five  codes :  the  waters  of  the  Seine  are  to  flow  into 
the  Elbe  and  the  Tiber.— Above  all,  French  civilization  hates 
religion :  a  grudging  acknowledgment  of  the  statistical  fact  that  a 
given  religion  is  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  is  all  it  can 
obtain.  National  faith  may  be  tolerated  out  of  policy,  or  spared 
out  of  contempt ;  but  active  faith,  in  every  shape,  is  discouraged  as 
a  nuisance — a  stain,  to  be  obliterated,  as  the  badge  of  intellectual 
degradation  and  barbarity. 

Thierry  is  constantly  at  strife  with  himself.  Can  the  historian 
of  the  Conquest  be  oUierwise  than  in  opposition  to  the  Member 
of  the  Pariuan  Institute  7 — Does  not  the  philanthropist,  who  sor- 
rows so  eloquently  for  the  solitary  Razzia  of  Northumbria,  exult 
in  the  monthly  repetition  of  the  Raid  in  Algeria  ?  Can  he  glory 
in  the  achievements  of  the  Marechal,  exterminating  the  swarthy 
Kabyles,  and  really  lament  the  subjugation  of  the  fair-haired 
Anglo-Saxon  by  the  Conqueror  ?  Are  the  tears  which  overflow 
for  the  contemporaries  of  Gurth  and  Harold  compatible  with  the 
sympathiser's  cry  of  implacable  vengeance  against  the  Hagarenes 
who  dare  to  defend  the  chastity  of  their  wives,  the  fre^om  of 
their  children,  the  sanctity  of  their  homes,  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors?  Therefore  you  feel  that  M.  Thierry  does  not  wish  to 
make  any  practical  application  of  his  doctrines,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  urged.  That  they  should  make  any 
impression  upon  his  public,  is  the  last  thing  he  wishes.  His 
lessons  of  humanity  and  justice  adorn  the  story.  If  the  book 
were  a  professed  work  of  fiction,  the  sentiments  might  impress  us 
as  real.  Because  it  is  a  professed  history,  we  reject  them  as  the 
unreal  fictions  of  a  declaimer ;  they  never  were  intended  to  reach 
the  reader*s  heart.  We  look  upon  the  history  with  suspicion 
from  b^inning  to  end. 

Another  defect  in  Thierry  arises  from  the  constant  endeavour 

*  Our  quettions  respecting  the  meaoiug  of  ike  word  <  civilizatioD  ^  (Quart.  ReT. 
ToL  Ixzii.  p.  853),  have  reoeiTad  iMi  able  philologioal  answer  from  Mr.  O.  C.  Lewis 
('Classical  Jounial,'  No.  3,  Art  30);  but  his  examination  of  the  moral  import  of  the 
term  is  slight  and  perfunctory,  and  the  main  points  which  we  had  attempted  to  raise, 
remain  open  to  discussion.  So  for,  indeed,  as  concerns  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest, 
portion  of  die  human  rftce,  oor  seoond  question — *  What  are  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  <*  masses,'*  by  ciTilizationf— receiTetareply  ftom  Mr. 
Monckton  BdHlnes,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  East,  European  civiliiation  has  produced 
nothing  but  unmixed  eril. 

to 
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to  iwodooB  effect  bjr  bold  .««d  ^tf^tbnf  force  of  .'eeatiinent  «nS 
«Kpretiion.  He  ^evideavoiini  to  faring  out  the  moful  peatunent 
tof  the  middle  ages  with  bnmim  enengy.  Every  Action  -is  xofk- 
verted  itfto  fomething  new  wad  ttno^;  «»d  the  .ftJsle^  far 
jthioe  we  mutt  tern  Rfae  nanraoive,  is  mttaitted  t>j  «  conMtot 
feverith  eK<»teiDeat.  UaquestioBaUy,  M.  Tivienrjr  hm  been 
>«giially  instnietive  in  eaabling  bis  ooDtempormes  to  .^itengs^ 
tl^mseliies  from  the  eomventioiisl  oomuMVHpbees  and  esteMished 
ibrmulae  of  Uetorj.  For^witb  inot  maiiy  iCKceptioos*  bitflorj  has 
been  written  upon  a  plsn  bearing  a  ^tolembly  olose  anak^y  to 
rthe  sjfstemat&c  ckssificatiens  #f  the  Ffench  diMaa,  in  which 
«vei7  father  of  a  certaia  grade  m  a  qiitre  twikt  wHh  ^  jmme 
ir^ieniie  for  bis  davghter.  In  such  books  every  ^baoea  m  akw^inms, 
avery  priest,  ct€^  ;  And,  ;above«ll«  evary  action  jndged  AGCording 
to  the  standard  of  our  own  times.  Fivmsi  iJim  ihnJdoBiu  TJncny 
is  free.  But  sAthongh  .be  -has  Avoided  the  unreality  ef  «mh  (heo- 
■etical  abstractions  as  Ajse  found  in  Vidtaiise  or  Montesquieuj  and 
has  thoroughly  put  o«t  of iaidnon  the  jnodsmlAOqiiier  And  ^^«iiiWi 
of  Vetly  and  Vitlaret,  yet,  dwdliag  too  fondly  wfiam  prenliar 
•characleristics  vl  Anglo-Norman  tn^wdnalily,  he  denalundiAfis 
tbem  by  -partial  fidelity.;  and  the  Buore  >so^  became  he  gains 
cmdit  bx  accuracy  MDong  those  who  can  in  some  ilcpne  ^udge  «f 
-this  partial  'fidelity,  ibus  acquiring  such  a  character  ios  to  itead 
tbem  to  trust  him  for  the  vest. 

'  What  could  hnve  indjiosd  you,'  said  Affriend  tto  Wilkie,  wiieo 
bc^  was  painting  bis  weU*known  picture  of  old  John, Knox  ^  Ringing 
rthe  pulpit  to  blada,'  '  to  deck  your  bishops  with  such  a  profimnn 
of  samred  finery  ?  Your  bishops  here  mesely  eit  mi  a  posltof  the 
congregation,  submitting  to  the  inflictioK  of  the  pvcadiier^  but 
Inshops  were  never  clad  in  copes  And  mitres,  leaBcefit  when  sfficiat- 
ing  pontifical^  in  the  choir,  or  At  Ibe  altar;  and  :snch  anelAUic 
mitres  as  you  havie  placed  upon  their  beads  new  exiBted  Ai  a11, 
€so^  upon  the  paael  of  a  camiagA:* — ^*  Wteel,  weA,  ikmX  may 
be  ¥era  true,'  jaid  Wilkie,  '  but  I  'WAnled  ito  earry  ont  tiie 
effioet  into  that  comer;'  and  fay  the  templaibn  *of  carrying  mtt 
the  Anfflo^Narman  a^fxty  Tbterry  hes  faeen  far  lao  often  assailed. 

Lasdy,  Thierry  is  constantly  swerved  out  of  his  right  conrw  by 
OK^er-confidence  in  bis  theory,  when  estimating.the  ejBTects  prodnced 
by  the  permanent  influence  of  race.  Thierry  is  one  of  those  who,  as 
we  dately  observed*  in  our  Artide  upon  Si«nondi  (Q.  JZ.  No.  244, 
p.  837),  are  precursors  of  an  impending revokitton  in  mediaeval  his- 
tory. He  has  broken  some  of  our  mental  ihackles,  and  helped  to 
remove  impediments  in  the  way  of  histoiiCAl  fiiee  thinking  andfree 
inquiry.  But  "we  also  bed  Thierry  pafticuiarly  in  view^  when  w© 
spoke  of  the  great  peril  attending  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to 
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exert  the  mighty  power»  resultiiig  from  the  possessioxi  of  a  trntb 
hitherto  forgottMi  or  ooncealed.  He  drives  his  principle  over  much. 
He  persuades  hin^self  that  it  is  ao  Alcahest.  hy  which  all  difScul* 
lies  are  to  be  solved.  He  falls  into  the  delusion  arising  from  con^ 
sidering  his  theory  as  universal.  H«  discerns  it  equally  in  the 
most  minute  or  doubtful  incidents,  and  in  the  greatest  results. 
Thierry*s  systepn  reduces  the  dynamics  of  history  to  the  two  me- 
chanical fcnrces  of  oppression  and  resistance.  He  concentrates  all 
social  duties  in  the  virtue  of  opposition  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

His  theory  of  races,  over-worked,  conceals  the  real  effect  and 
pperaJ^on  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  inflaences  introduced 
by  the  swords  upon  the  accession  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  are 
comparatively  of  far  less  import  than  those  which  result  from  the 
events  which  received  their  impulse  from  the  Conquest  The 
Normans  settled  here,  at  an  era,  when  the  preceding  state  of 
society  in  the  whole  Christian  commonwealth  was  about  to  sustain 
H  mighty  change,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  new 
race  only  accelerated  the  process  in  England. 

It  appears  to  be  the  natural  course  of  things,  that  William  the 
Conqueror  should  have  bestowed  his  paternal  institutions  upon 
Uie  vanquished;  but>  ii  hvrainest p(i^t(nAmr$  h  vraisemblable^ 
the  apophthegm  must  often  be  controlled  by  another^  which  we 
will  coin  for  the  nonce  (provided  no  body  has  done  so  before) — 
J^e  vraUeuMable  iC^  pas  taiyaiirs  vraL  However  probable  the 
supposition  that  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  Norman  ' 
jurisprudence,  Normanformsofgoternment,  and  Norman  tenures 
iDtQ  this  country »  yet — we  borrowed  far  lesa  than  we  gave; 
aud  we;  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  laws  imposed  by  the 
JMoqnaa  dynasty  upon  the  English  were  reflected  back  to  the 
victprs.  England  was.  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  opulent 
territory.  Institutions  which  arose  from  the  combination  of  the 
English,  law,  with  the  measures  needful  for  the  goverxunent  of 
a  Bewly-subjugated  country,  imparted  new  vigour  to  the  sovereign 
authority ;  the  Duke  praclbed  in  Normandy  the  stem  and  orderly 
jurisprudence  of  the  English  king.  The  Grand  Coutumier  of 
Nonnandy  professes  to  be  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Normans  were 
willing  to  believe  that  their  '  wise  usages*  were  grounded  upon 
the  laws  of  the  Confessor.  Even  Magna  Charta  was  claimed  hy 
them,  after  they  had  become  the  immediate  subjects,  of  the  Cape.- 
tians,  as  the  foundation  of  their  franchises^  and  their  safeguard 
against  arbitrary  power. 

The  remarkable  &ct  in  English  history  is  the  practical  union 
of  interests.  After  the  great  Charter  was  granted,  we  find  hostile 
r^nks^  and  orders,   yet  but  one  people  in  England.     Nobody 
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thoaght  of  the  genealc^gy  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  London  citizens 
loved  Simon  as  much  as  if  he  and  all  his  ancestors  had  been 
born,  like  Thomas  k  Becket,  in  the  ward  of  Cheap^  within  the 
sound  of  Bow-bell.  It  was  in  Norman  rhyme  that  the  lamoit 
was  raised,  when  Montfort  died  in  defence  of  England*s  freedom : 
*  Or  est  occis  la  fleur  de  prts,  que  tant  savoit  de  guerre, 
Le  Conte  Montfort,  sa  dure  mort,  mouH  en  plorra  la  terre.* 
The  continuity  of  English  national  life  never  was  broken  by  the 
Normans :  hence  the  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  progress  of  na- 
tional power. 

William  and  his  army,  when  they  spread  themselves  over  this 
fertile  and  much-coveted  realm,  beheld  a  country  whose  aspect 
differed  strangely  from  the  prospects  which  hill  and  stream  and 
plain  offer  at  the  present  day.  What  did  England  possess?  riches 
— ^yet  not  such  as  ours.  Theirs  was  not  the  age  of  great  cities  : 
none  of  those  centres  of  civilization  and  corruption,  then  existed 
in  portentous  magnitude;  huge  agglomerations,  ramifying  into 
the  meads  and  pastures,  where  the  green  grass,  and  the  sweet 
cowslip,  and  the  bright  ox-eyed  daisy,  shrink  away  from  hard 
pavement  and  smoky  sky.  The  landscape  was  not  adorned  and 
varied,  as  now,  by  the  villa,  the  workhouse,  the  manufactory, 
the  gaol :  nor  were  there  existing  then  any  of  the  signs  and 
wonders  produced  by  modern  science  and  art,  the  viaducts,  the 
railroads,  the  canals,  at  once  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  our 
activity  and  opulence.  But  were  the  differences  confined  to  the 
works  of  man?  Not  so.  They  extended  to  the  features  and 
characters,  affecting  the  whole  climate  and  region  of  the  land. 
It  was  no  natural  law,  no  cyclical  revolution,  but  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty,  which  brought  the  overwhelming  deluge  upon  the 
whole  earth ;  and  the  bow  placed  in  the  cloud  is  the  token  that 
the  waters  will  never  again  destroy  all  flesh,  and  that,  until  the 
final  consummation  of  this  lower  world,  winter  and  summer,  seed 
time  and  harvest,  will  continue  their  appointed  course.  All  this 
we  know  by  the  revealed  word  of  Him  from  whose  continued 
sustaining  power  these  blessings  proceed.  Nevertheless  we  have 
remarkable  evidence  that,  withm  such  limits  as  are  consistent 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  made  by  the  Creator,  the  face 
of  the  globe,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  distribution  of 
moist  and  dry,  heat  and  cold,  nay,  even  hill  and  dale,  and  land 
and  sea,  has  sustained  extensive,  and,  in  many  cases,  inexplicable 
change — inexplicable,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  laws 
imposed  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty  upon  His  works,  so  delu- 
sively called  the  *  laws  of  nature,'  acted  with  far  more  rapidity, 
intensity  and  vigour,  in  the  first  creative  and  nascent  stages  of 
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oip^ic  life  and  of  inorganic  existence^  than  in  the  present  ad* 
vanced  era  of  the  world.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  analogies 
which  all  nature  still  affords. 

'  A  great  work' — says  Dr.  Arnold — '  might  be  written  on  the 
connection  between  the  revolutions  of  nature  and  those  of  man- 
kind :  how  thej  act  each  upon  the  other ;  how  man  is  affected  by 
climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered  by  the  labours  of  man ; 
how  diseases  are  generated ;  how  different  states  of  society  are 
exposed  to  different  disorders  and  require  different  sorts  of  diet ; 
bow,  as  all  earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command 
over  external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have 
a  tendency  to  shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by 
calling  at  once  into  action  those  resources  of  the  earth  which  else 
might  have  supplied  the  wonts  of  centuries  to  come:  how,  in 
short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that  it 
had  a  beginning,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imper- 
fect than  the  political  history ;  and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and 
uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phenomena  from  which  alone 
any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a  few  scattered 
notices ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.' 

Arnold,  in  tlus  noble  passage,  which,  beautiful  as  it  is,  evidently 
contains  only  a  partial  and  reverential  development  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  has  forcibly  indicated  the  interest  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  inquiry.  Consider  how  many  elements  must 
combine  in  harmony  for  the  preservation  of  such  branches  of 
knowledge.  So  far  as  human  observation  and  human  power  are 
permitted  to  extend,  the  record  or  transmission  of  the  past  re- 
quires a  fourfold  contingency. — The  opportunity  afforded  to  an 
observer — an  observer  able  to  describe  the  facts — willing  to 
describe  them — and  whose  writings  shall  escape  the  chances  of 
destruction,  and  thus  descend  to  posterity.  No  preparation,  no  fore- 
thought, no  foresight,  no  contrivance,  can  provide  these  requisites 
or  bring  them  tc^ether.     How  rarely  do  they  coincide  or  coexist ! 

Quenched,  perhaps,  before  the  soil  of  Italy  had  been  trod 
by  the  sons  of  Japhet,  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  again  burst  forth, 
and  a  Pliny  is  present  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  wondrous 
renewal,  of.  the  dormant  energy.  Gifted  with  fine  talent,  correct 
in  taste,  accurate  and  yet  picturesque,  possessing  the  faculty  of 
seizing  the  details  needed  for  truth,  and  of  grouping  them 
without  confusion,  he  narrates  the  facts,  in  the  epistle  which  sub- 
sists amidst  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature.  It  seems 
88^  if  the  writer  laboured  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  our.  curiosity:  but  when  Pliny  has  all  but 
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completed  the  tesk,  the  style  stops  oo  the  tMbkt.  He  oan  gi> 
no  further.  He  tells  ererj  particular  which  cati  interest  QS  ei*> 
cept  one,  and  that  the  most  important.  There  is  one  iticideitt 
which  he  has  not  the  will  to  describe.  He  oodiemplAt^  the 
awful  spectacle,  and  denies  ns  even  the  slightest  allusion  td 
its  most  significant,  most  terrific  catastfopbe.  Concefmng^  the 
destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompedi  Pliny  says  nothing ; 
an  omission  so  singular  that,  as  Mr.  Lyell  truly  says,  it  baffleji  dl 
explanation.  Nor  is  the  roid  of  Pliny's  information,  other-" 
wise  than  most  scantily  supplied  by  the  sources  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  afibrd  ns  aid.  Amongst  the  whole  body 
of  Ghreek  and  Roman  writers^  three  only  notice  the  entoml^ 
ment  of  these  polluted  conmiunities.  Our  knowledge  of  a  visitlt^ 
tion,  such  as  no  human  being  had  beheld  since  the  destruction  Of 
the  cities  of  the  plain^  is  derived  merely  from  the  casual  allusion  of 
the  epigrammatist,--the  confused  hint  of  Tacitus, '  Hsustfls  dttf 
obrutae  nrbes  fecnndissimi  Campanise  ork ' — and  the  tradition  re^ 
ported  by  Dion  Cassius.  Had  Heroulaneura  and  Pompeii  never 
been  discovered,  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  their  tt^gicnl 
end,  would,  therefore,  have  been  discredited  by  the  majority  of 
criucal  inquirers,  so  vague  and  general  are  the  narratives,  or  so 
long  subsequent  to  the  event.  Mr.  Lyell  thereupon  wisely  ob« 
serves,  <  this  case  may  often  serve  ms  a  caution  to  the  geologist, 
who  has  freqoent  occasion  to  weigh  in  like  manner  negative 
evidence  derived  from  the  silence  of  eminent  writers,  against  the 
obscure  but  positive  testimony  of  popular  tradition.' 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  the  record  of  the  first 
outbreak,  within  the  historical  period,  of  volcanic  activity  in  th^ 
Italian  peninsula,  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  memorials  of 
the  last  known  occnrrence  of  such  phenomena  in  central  France. 
During  three  years  (456 — 460),  Auveigne  and  Dauphin^  were 
convulsed  by  violent  and  continued  volcanic  eruptions— streams  of 
lava,  bursting  forth  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  broker  down 
the  cones  which  ejected  continuous  ignited  tkowen,  attended  by 
earthquakes  shakings  as  it  were,  the  foundations  of  She  earth. 
Thunders  rolled  through  the  subterraneous  caverns;  so  awful 
were  the  ctmcussions^  the  sounds,  the  fires,  that  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  driven  from  their  haunts,  sought  refuge  in  the  abodes 
of  mankind.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  phenomena  are  oom*^ 
mcmiorated  by  the  usages  of  the  Church,  and  inscribed  in  the  pages 
of  our  litui^. 

An  impmding  invasion  of  the  Goths  added  to  the  terror  of 
the  threatenings  of  nature.  Instructed  and  profiting  by  the  eM^ 
ample  of  the  Ninevites,  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  assembled 
his  people  in  prayer  and  humiliation.      To  avert  the  evil,  h€ 
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ittnxi^dial^y  fMoeiHag  tbe  feast  of  the  Asceosion,  and  wkdch 
ttoeer  da}%  acquii^  discmdtmirf  the  appdSatioo  of  Jtoffotion  da^ 
beoaitMtf  i^ey  iv«r^  th^  gnirf  dayr  of  lAie  year  then  annoally  set 
apart  fer  tbe^  puqMge  of  tudi  soleiiuy  sttpptuAtioBtf.  These  formg 
of  pyaytep^  rendered  nujore  imptessire:  fey  the  awful  charaeter  of  the 
caikmities  mkl  portents  i«(hieh  had  eog|;ested  tfaeni>  oorrespendinf 
so  nearly  witte  the  signs^and  jodp»ents-  of  Scripture,  were  speedily 
adopted  thueogiiettt  Gaul  and  Eagland*-  Here^  they  w«re  conti^ 
nfied  by  tisag;e  and  tradition,  until  finally  eetaUished  aa  a  poirtion 
of  theMlixmal  ritual,  in  theco«mil  held  at  Cleefesbee  (a.d.  749)> 
whicb  appointed  that  theee^  three  iaj%  should  be  kept  hcrfyv  alter 
the  manner  of  former  times ;  and  it  la  hardly  needful  t0  ob«er?e 
that  thpe  Ro^tion  days  retain  t^eir  statLov  m  tbe  rabric  of  the 
Church  ef  England  at  the  present  day; 

A  remarkable  epistki  of  Sidoinua  Apcdtinaris^  Budaop  of  Cler- 
jdont  (conseenated  a.d.  47 1),  who  resided  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Aidat>  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  damming  up  of 
a  river  by  a  lara  current^  addressed  to  Mamertus  himself^  within 
fourteen^  or  at»eet  sixteen,  yea»  itfter  the  events  (Mameruat 
died  A.n.  474)^  pveservea  a  fitil  notice  of  the  earth^fuakes  and 
the  volcanic  erupMns,  tbe  crmbbling  of  tbe  cones,  and  the  faei^ 
ing  of  the  showers  of  ashes  and  scoria  cast  for^  amidst  their 
fires.  Akimna  Avitus^  the  snccessor  of  MamertiWy  canies  ea 
the  chain  of  testimony.  This  prelate,  who  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Vienne  about  thirty  yeara  after  the  eroptioBS  (a.d. 
490),  eomposed  an  anq>le  series  cf  BU>gation  Homilies;  and,  in 
addressing  his  people,  be  recalls  to  their  memory  the  eventa 
which  a  great  portioa  of  them  nvaat  hare  witnessed^  and  exhoria 
them  to  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  they  had  received  These 
homilies  appear  to  have  been  nmnercwis,  but,  with  the  eiceptioa 
of  some  fragments,  all  hare  been  lost  except  two;  and  amoogst 
the  strange  examples  of  the  oblivion  attending  writtea  evidence, 
not  merely  when  lurking  in  archives  or  concealed  in  manoscripts, 
but  when  amj^y  dUbsed  by  means  of  tbe  pdonttng-press^  we  may 
remark  that  tfaw  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  Avitus-  has  been 
quoted  aa  elucidating  either  Sidonius,  or  Oregeiy  of  Tetavs, 
the  latter  of  whom  also  notices  the  eventa,  *diough  with  more 
brevity. 

An  eminent  geolegbt,  fotgetting  Mr.  Lyell's  sensible  prohibition 
against  entertaining  alignments  deduced  from  the  silence  of  histori- 
eal  authorities,  and  zealouriy  anxious  to  assert  the  wholesome  doc« 
trine  of  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  the  Aovergne  Yolcanoes,  ap- 
parently contradicted  by  tbe  freshness  of  their  aspect,  exhorts  ua  ta 
reject  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  in  order  to  sn^xm  a  theecy 
instained  only  by  negative  proof.     He  desires  us  to  remark  that 

Julius 
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Jolins  Caesar,  when  encamped  in  their  yicimty»  could  icarcelj  hate  ^ 
failed  to  notice  them.  Yet,  has  not  the  writer's  oithusiasm  caused . 
him  to  forget  that  the  Mont  d^Or  may  have  been,  like  Vesuvius, 
in  a  state  of  temporary  quiescence:  and,  in  the  case  of  a  miUtary 
commander,  whose  main  object  was  the  narrative  of  his  operations, 
should  not  the  inquirer  peculiarly  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Lyell*s 
caution  against  drawing  inferences  from  siloioe  ?  Again,  the  geo- 
legist  appeals  to  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  these  volcanoes, 
in  the  great  work  of  the  Roman  naturalist  ;*— yet  here  again  is  not 
the  deduction  overstrained  ?  In  one  short  chapter  of  fifteen  lines, 
the  elder  Pliny  enumerates  the  cities  of  Aquitaine,  and  does  no- 
thing more.  Had  he  possessed  a  full  record  of  the  eruptions,  would 
his  omission  of  facts  known  to  him  only  by  report,  have  been  more 
remarkable  than  the  neglect  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  notice  the 
fiery  burial  of  the  cities  which  took  place  in  his  inmiediate 
presence  ?  And  if  the  last  Gaulish  eruptions,  occurring  during  the 
most  calamitous  and  distracted  era  of  the  declining  empire,  when, 
in  Gaul,  we  have  literally  no  historians  or  chroniclers  at  all,  had 
been  utterly  uncommemorated  in  the  written  page,  we  could  not 
have  been  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the  information  required. 

Yet  the  testimony  has  been  given  to  us.  In  this  dark  and  ob* 
scure  era  two  witnesses  rise  from  the  tomb,  not  men  of  obscure 
station  or  humble  authority,  but  individuals  of  the  highest  rank, 
concerning  whose  character  and  respectability,  if  such  a  term  can 
be  employed,  we  are  as  fully  convinced  as  if  they  were  living  at 
the  present  day.  Sidonius,  the  poet,  the  prefect,  the  patrician, 
the  senator,  the  bishop;  Alcimus  A>itus,  equally  high  in  the 
church,  nephew  of  an  emperor,  counsellor  and  friend  of  Clovis 
the  founder  of  the  Prankish  monarchy.  These,  not  recording 
the  events  in  the  studied  chronicle,  or  in  the  technical  descrip- 
tion of  the  naturalist,  or  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet,  but  in  the 
language  of  friendship  and  devotion.  Briefly  and  emphatically  they 
advert  to  transient  calamities  as  the  reason  for  lasting  gratitude 
and  repentance ;  iqpeaking  not  to  strangers  who  would  need  any 
elaborate  explanations  of  localities,  nor  preserving  details  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  posterity ;  but  seeking  the  coinfort  and  edi- 
fication of  the  friends  and  contemporaries  whom  they  addressed, 
men  who  had  seen  the  incandescent  streams  and  showers,  heard 
the  subterranean  thunder,  felt  the  earth  shake  beneath  their  feet, 
knelt  before  the  same  altar,  uttered  the  same  prayers — ^the 
people  to  whom  every  word  and  every  expression  of  the  preacher 
brought  ap  in  their  minds  the  whole  spcK:tacle  of  the  desolation 
which  had  mercifully  passed  away.*  With 

*  The  obtoratioDs  in  our  text  ret peddug  the  claim  to  *  indefinite  antiquity '  poi- 
Mtsed  by  the  Aurergne  Tolcanoes,  ae  evidenced  by  the  silence  of  Csear  and  Pluiy, 
are  those  of  Dr.  Danbeny  (Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  14,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lyell,  Ele-' 
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.^  With  respect  to  Britain,  our  infonnation/ though  less  strikii^, 
is  not  less  important.     We  are   warranted  in  asserting,  from 

ments  of  Geology,  ii.,  305) ;  but  Dr.  Daubeny  mistakingly  atcribet  the  same  silence 
to  SidoDins  Apollniaris:  wbibt,  singularly  enougb,  the  very  witness  upon  whose 
omissions  the  geologist  lays  most  stress,  is  Uie  one  who  is  the  most  explicit.  We  add 
as  large  extracts  from  the  epistle  of  Sidonius,  and  the  homily  of  Avitus,  as  we  can  find 
room  for.  But  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
originals.  In  considering  the  words  of  these  tpeoAertf  rather  than  writers,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  though  their  notices  of  the  phenomena  are  merely  incidental,  and  not 
purposely  descriptive  or  historical,  yet  that  they  are  Jar  more  ampU^  intelligible^  precieet 
ami  correct,  than  Tadtue,  who  omite  all  notice  of  Vetuxha  or  the  erwption^  in  his  account 
of  the  deitrmdioH  of  the  Companian  citioi, 

Sidonius,  Domino  Papos  Mamerto  Salutem  : — *  Rumor  est  Gothos  in  Romanum 
solum  castra  movisse.  Huic  semper  irruptioni  nos  miseri  Arvemi  janua  sumus. 
Namque  odiis  inimicorum  hinc  peciuiaria  fomenta  subministramus,  quia  quod  necdum 
terminos  sues  ab  ooeano  in  RhocUnum  Ligeris  alveo  limitaverunt,  solam  sub  ope  Christi 
moram  de  nostra  tantum  obice  patiuutur.  Circun^jactarum  vero  spatia  tractumque 
regionum  jam  pridem  regni  minacis  importuna  devoravit  impressio.  Sed  animositati 
nostne  tarn  temerarise,  tamque  periculosse,  non  nos  aut  ambustam  murorum  faciem,  ant 
imtiem  sudium  cratem,  aut  propugnacnla  vigilum  trita  pectoribus  confidimus  opitu- 
latura  :^  solo  tamen  iuvectarum  te  autore  Rogationum  palpamur  auxilio :  quibus  in- 
choandis,  iiistltuendisque  populus  Arvemus,  et  si  non  effectu  pari,  affectu  certe  non 
impari  coepit  imitari,  et  ob  hoc  circumfusis  necdum  dat  terga  terroribus.  Non  enim 
latet  nostram  sciscitationem,  primis  temporibus  harumce  supplicationum  institutamm, 
civitas  cnlitus  tibi  credita  per  a^tamotk  prodigiontm  terrictdamenta  vaevabatur.  Nam 
modof  scentt  meenittm  publicorum  crebrie  terra  motUnu  concuiiAantur  ;  nunc,  ignee  teepe 
JUunmati  cadttcae  culmmon  crittae  tuperfecto  faviSarum  monie  tumulabant;  nunc  stu* 
peoda  foro  cubilia  coUocabat  audacium  pavenda  mansuetudo  cervorum :  cum  tu  inter 
ista,  discessu  primorum  populariumque  statu  urbis  exiuanito,  ad  nova  celer  veterum 
Ninivitarum  exempla  decurristi,  ne  diyinss  admonitioni  tua  quoque  desperatio  cou- 
Titiaretur.' — Sid,  JpolUmtrit,  Ep,  viL  i.    Ed.  Sirmond.  i.  586. 

The  title  of  Pope  is  given  to  Mamertus  by  the  early  writers,  and  perhi^  the  style  of 
Pope  was  assumed  by  or  given  to  the  see  of  Vienne,  so  venerable  for  its  antiquity.  We 
must  now  take  Avitus : — 

'  Currit  quidem  tramite  vitali,  non  per  Gallias  taiitummodo,  sed  pene  ner  orbem 
totum  Rogationnlis  observantin  flumen  mriguum,  et  infectam  vitiis  terram  uberi  fluxu 
amiusB  satislactionis  expurgat.  Peculiarior  tamen  nobis  in  hao  ips&  institutione  servitii 
et  gaudii  causa  est;  quia  quod  hinc  modo  ad  cunctorum  utilitatem  defluit,  ex  nostro 
primitns  fonte  manavit :  et  forte  nunc  pertineat  ad  cujuscumque  privilegii  omatum 
sumptB  primitus  institutionis  exordium. 

'  Ceternm  cum  ad  hujusmodi  humilitatem  ineffiibilis  necessitas  rigida  Viennensium 
corda  perdomuit,  sentiens  ecclesia  nostra  causam  ngritndinis  su»,  non  sibi  quasi  maxime 
|)rsB  omnibus,  sed  ^uasi  soli  ex  omnibus,  existimans  opus  esse  instituendft  observa- 
tione  prtBseQti,  solieidus  captavit  remedium,  quam  prinwhim. 

'  St  quidem  terrorum  temporis  illius  causas  multos  nostriim  recolere  scio.  Siquidem 
incendia  erebra,  terrte  tnotue  aetiduiy  noetumi  mmihu,  cuidam  totitu  orbit  fimeri  pro' 
diffioman  qyoddam  butiuale  minitabantur.  Nam  populosis  hominum  concursibus  do- 
Diestica  nlvestrium  ferarum  species  obversabatur,  Deus  viderit  an  ludiflcans  ocuUs, 
an  addueta  portentis.  Quicquid  tamen  ex  iis  duobus  foret,  perinde  monstruosum 
intelligebatur,  seu  sic  veraciter  immania  bestiarum  corda  mansuefieri,  seu  tam  hor- 
ribiliter  conspectibus  territorum  falsn  yisionis  phantasmata  posse  confingi.^  Inter 
hsBC  divetsa  vulgi  sententia,  dispariumque  ordmum  variss  opnuooes.  Alii  quod 
seiitiebant  dissimulando,  qua  fletui  nolebant  dare,  casui  dabant;  alii  spiritu  salu- 
briore,  abominabilia  nova  quoque  congruis  malorum  proprietatis  significationibus  in- 
terpretobantur.  Quit  enim  in  crebrit  ignAta,  imbret  oodomiticoe  non  timeret  f  Quie  trt" 
meniibetM  ekmentity  aut  deddua  cukmmimj  aut  dterupta  terrarum  imminerenon  eredsret  f 
Quis  videos,  certe  videre  se  putans,  pavidos  natursliter  cervoe  fer  angnsta  portarum  usque 
ad  fori  lata  penetrantes,  non  imminentem  solitndinis  sententiam  formidaretf ' — Alcimi 
Aviti  Homiba  de  Rogatiombut, — Ed,  Sirmond,  ii.  90. 

VOL.  Lxxiv.  NO.  cxLviii.  X  various 
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Tarioos  inddental  notioes^  too  minute  to  be  auspecCed  of  inaccuracy, 
loo  simple  to  be  the  result  of  exaggeration,  that,  oven  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century,  the  general  temperature  of  the  midland  and 
southern  parts  of  the  island  was  not  very  unlike  that  of  Canada  at 
the  present  day. — Enter  the  rineyards  flourishing  at  Glastonbury, 
whose  fruit  produces  a  sweet  and  grateful  wine;  ascend  the 
mountains  of  Craig- Eyriri,  covered  with  unmelting  snows,  which 
then  might  have  been  called  perpetual,  from  whence  they  derive 
their  English  or  Saxon  name ;  and  you  thus  may  mark  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  prevailing  within  a  comparatively  narrow 
zone. 

Probably  one-third  of  the  face  of  the  island  was  covered  with 
wood ;  another  third,  uncultivated  heath  and  moor.  Marshlands 
were  very  extensive.  Towards  the  German  Ocean,  East  Anglia 
was  almost  separated  from  the  Mercian  shires  by  the  fen  country, 
extending  more  than  an  hundred  miles  in  length,  a  waste  of 
waters  interspersed  with  sedgy  shelves  and  islands,  spreading  its 
bleakness  far  around.  On  the  same  coast,  the  driftings  of  sand 
and  accumulations  of  earth  have  since  converted  many  an  sestuary 
into  fertile  fields,  and  filled  up  many  a  channel,  by  which  the 
broads,  as  they  are  aptly  called,  communicated  with  the  salt  sea 
waves.  The  iron  rings  have  shown  how  the  vessels  were  moored 
against  the  walls  of  the  Roman  Caister  near  Norwich;  whilst, 
much  further  inland,  the  flint  arrow-heads  lying  beneath  the  strata 
imbedding  organic  remains,  may  perplex,  or  perhaps  confute,  all 
calculations  as  to  the  age  of  the  deposit  in  which  they  are  con* 
tained. 

In  other  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Northfolk  and  the 
Southfolk^  the  recession  of  the  waters — which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  much  about  the  time  that  the  ocean,  bursting  over 
the  Belgian  lowlands,  formed  the  Zuyder  Zee — though  less  ex- 
tensive, is  very  remarkable.  In  the  quiet  village  of  Reedham, 
on  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  Yare,  we  could  hardly  recognise 
the  coast  where,  in  the  tenth  century,  Bruem  Brocard,  the  Scan- 
dinavian, was  cast  ashore  by  the  tempest.  Did  we  not  possess 
the  united  testimony  of  charters  and  parliamentary  proceedings, 
and  of  historians,  we  might  doubt  that,  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  II., 
Lake  Lothingwas  the  Kirkley  road — the  haven  in  which  the  navies 
of  England  assembled  in  days  of  yore ;  and  the  ineflectual  at- 
tempt which  has  been  made  to  re-open  the  navigation  from  the 
Lowestoffe  mouth  to  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  agency  which  occasioned 
the  change.  More  or  less,  the  same  oscillations  of  land  and  water 
have  characterized  the  whole  of  this  eastern  side  of  the  island. 

Thanet, 
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Thtnet,  which,  when  occupied  by  Hengist  and  Horn,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  of  Kent  by  a  wide  channel,  is  now  en- 
tirely joined  to  the  continent ;  but  Kavensburgh>  the  landing-place 
of  Henry  IV.,  is  submerged  in  the  waves. 

Considering  the  globe  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
the  great,  though  limited,  powers  which  man  possesses,  do  pro- 
duce correspondent  effects,  both  in  oiganic  and  inorganic  nature. 
Many  plants  indigenous  to  Britain  have  disappeared :  some  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  You  find  them  in  Gerard's  Herbal, 
but  Qot  in  the  fields.  Amongst  animals  there  has  been  a  more 
evident  and  more  remarkable  process  of  destruction.  Like  the 
Dodos  in  the  Mauritius,  whole  races  have  become  extinct  within  a 
recent  historical  period.  The  beaver  built  his  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  beneath  that  summit  where  the  eagle  reared  her 
young ;  and  the  British  names  of  stream  and  of  rock  still  remain, 
the  witnesses  of  the  former  existence  of  the  inhabitants  which  have 
passed  away :  whilst  the  egret  and  the  crane,  the  bittern  and  the 
bustard  have  been  lost  within  living  memory.  The  bear  and  the 
wild  boar  ranged  the  forests  at  the  era  of  the  Conquest,  the  latter 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London.  The  wolf  continued  to  infest 
the  ibid  long  after  the  supposed  extirpation  of  the  foe  by  the 
tribute  which  the  Basileus  of  Britain  imposed  upon  his  British 
vassals ;  but  in  the  loose  nomenclature  of  popular  speech,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  hyaena  of  Yorkshire  may  also  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  animals  to  which  the  naipe  of  '  wolf  was  asr 
signed,  thus  bringing  the  ossuary  of  the  Kirkdale  cave  within  the 
period  even  of  the  last  population  of  the  wolds. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  re- 
mark that  other  notices  may  be  found  of  the  existence,  within 
our  historical  period,  in  Britain  in  particular,  and  in  Europe  in 
general,  of  other  species  either  banished  from  our  regions,  or 
wholly  lost,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  animated  nature.  Th^ 
elk  reared  his  tall  antlers  in  Ireland,  and  probably  in  Scotland, 
until  ^ter  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  our  Anglo-Normans. 
In  the  thick  and  damp  forests  of  Gaul,  the  urus  or  buffalo 
ranged-  We  learn  this  fact  by  the  relation  of  the  cruel  revenge 
with  which  Guntbrum  punished  the  wretch,  suspected  as  the 
slaughterer  of  the  royal  beast  of  chace.  This  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  period,  when,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Alcimus 
Avitus  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  the  volcanoes  of  Central  France 
were  yet  in  activity.  The  sarris,  a  fierce,  gigantic,  and  now  wholly 
extinct  species  of  chamois,  was  commonly  found  in  the  forests  of 
the  Pyrenees  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  being  minutely 
described  by  Gaston  de  Foix.  And,  since  the  tiger  is  even 
now  in  full  vigour  amidst  the  forests  of  Siberia,  we  may  con- 
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sider  this  fact  as  affording  support  to  the  narrative  of  the  lion- 
hunts  in  the  Niebelungen  lay.*^ 

More  perplexing  are  the  numerous  legends  of  huge  dragons, 
inhabiting  rivers  and  lakes.  Fabulous  as  they  may  appear  in 
some  instances,  and  strange  in  all,  they  yet  raise  a  suspicion  that 
*there  might  exist  some  few  surviving  gigantic  reptiles  of  the 
Saurian  class,  such  as  those  whose  bones  are  now  found  imbedded 
in  the  strata,  individuals,  the  last,  in  eadh  locality,  of  their  species, 
like  the  boa  by  which  the  army  of  Regulus  was  assailed.  Un- 
questionably, such  relations  were  deeply  tinged  with  credulity.  The 
human  mind  was  open  to  every  kind  of  evidence,  without  examining 
the  different  degrees  of  confidence  which  each  ought  to  receive. 
Making,  however,  every  degree  of  allowance  for  the  absence  of 
correct  observation,  as  well  as  for  involuntary  inaccuracies,  and  the 
tendency  to  seek  pleasure  by  the  marvellous,  yet  there  will  always 
remain  a  residuum,  which,  if  we  honestly  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  cannot  be  rejected  consistently  with  right  rea- 
son. Scepticism  is  as  great  a  foe  to  profitable  knowledge  as 
credulity ;  if  investigation  is  troublesome  or  disagreeable,  or  goes 
against  our  received  opinions,  we  then  are  very  apt  to  take  refuge 
'in  a  flat  denial,  and  thus  to  discharge  ourselves  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  inquiry,  and  the  still  greater  trouble  of  having  our 
preconceived  opinions  disturbed. 

To  no  portion  of  the  '  marvellous  l^ends*  related  by  our  ancient 
chroniclers  are  such  observations  more  applicable  than  to  those 
relating  to  the  aspect  of  the  heavens .  1 1  is  scarcely  sixty  years  since, 
when  tales  of  stones  falling  from  the  clouds,  were  ranked  with  the 
ghost  story :  and  the  tourist  (we  quote  from  memory,  but  believe 
it  was  Arthur  Young)  who,  in  the  church  of  Ensisheim,  beheld 
the  metallic  mass  recorded  to  have  dropped  from  the  sphere  above, 
anticipated  with  delight,  as  he  described  it  in  his  note-book,  the 
universal  applause  which  would  be  excited  by  deriding  the  dreams 
of  monkish  superstition. — '  A  stone  has  fallen  from  the  clouds  at 
Luce,  in  Maine,'  is  the  intelligence  received  (1768)  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Can  any  one  believe  such  a  fable? 
No,  say  the  Academicians^  it  must  not  be  believed.  So  they 
dispatch  a  committee — M.  Lavoisier,  M.  Fougeroux^  and  M. 
Cadet — to  dispel  the  delusion.  The  three  savans  proceed  to  the 
spot.  There  is  the  stone.  What  is  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses? 
A  loud  noise  has  been  heard  in  the  air :  they  look  up,  and  behold 
an  opaque  body  descending  in  a  curve,  which  falls  on  the  soft  turf, 
the  listh'e,  dividing  the  field  in  which  they  are  at  work  reaping 

*  Id  this  celebrated  ohace,  Sigfried  eDcoontert  the  following  animali : — ^Tbe  Aaf^^tf^ 
of  half-wolf;  perhaps  a  species  of  hyama — the  leu,  or  lion — the  witent^  the  urus,  or  bufialo 
—the  9lcky  or  elk—and  the  mMdt,  or  chamois « — Nubekmgm,  3755-3763. 
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the  harvest,  from  the  road.  They  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  find  the 
stone  half  buried  in  the  earthy  but  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be 
touched.  Away  they  flee ;  but  returning,  when  their  panic  was 
diminished,  they  find  the  mass  where  they  had  left  it,  and  cool. 
Now,  what  was  the  verdict  of  the  three  savans,  M.  Lavoisier, 
M.  Fougeroux,  and  M.  Cadet?  Why,  simply,  that  inasmuch  as 
facts  oppose  theory,  therefore  theory  must  prevail  over  facts ;  and 
the  Academy  decrees  that  this  stone,  having  been  merely  un- 
covered by  the  electric  flash,  had  been  pre-existent  in  the  ground. 
Matters  thus  continued  in  the  creed  of  science.  No  one  was 
called  to  assent  to  the  existence  of  an  aerolithe  until  the  13th 
December,  1795,  when  the  one  meteoric  stone  which  fell  in  York- 
shire, within  'three  fields'  distance'  of  Mijor  Topham^s  man« 
sion,  at  once  compelled  belief.  Now,  the  aerolithe  excites  no 
more  surprise  than  the  hail-storm ;  and  the  meteoric  iron  deposited 
in  the  Museum  demands  nothing  beyond  the  passing  glance. 

The  period  b^inning  with  the  partition  *  of  the  Western 
Empire  amongst  the  Barbaric  kingdoms  and  powers,  and  ending 
about  the  twelfth  century,  exhibited  peculiar  meteoric  and  atmos- 
pheric activity.  The  glaring  parhelion,  the  pallid  sun  doubly 
reflected  in  the  snow-fraught  cloud,  now  a  phenomenon  of  rare 
occurrence,  so  that  perhaps  few  persons  here  living  have  seen  it, 
was  repeatedly  beheld  in  portentous  aspect.  Flaming  lances  and 
fiery  squadrons — the  flickering  streams  of  the  aurora,  which,  so 
long  intermitted,  appeared  as  a  novelty  to  Newton  and  to  Halley — 
beamed  across  the  welkin,  blazing  in  blood-red  gleams.  Astral 
showers  covered  the  heavens,  as  if  the  stars  were  driven  like  chaff 
before  a  furious  wind ;  being  evidently  the  same  stream  of  wan- 
dering fires,  now  again  intersecting  our  sphere,  and  watched  or 
sought  from  the  observatory:  but  then  indicating,  as  it  was 
deemed,  the  changes  and  the  going  forth  of  nations — the  imme- 
diate harbingers  of  the  Crusades.  But  no  appearance  excited  so 
much  awe  in  England  as  the  Great  Comet  of  1066,  such  as  never 
had  been  seen  before.  Pilgrim  and  merchant,  monk  and  layman, 
had  brought  the  frequent  and  dread  report  that  Duke  William  of 
Normandy,  Edward's  cousin  and  appointed  heir,  was  mustering 
his  forces  to  gain  and  divide  the  land.  Night  after  night  did 
the  appalled  multitude  gaze  at  the  messenger  of  evil,  the  '  long- 
haired star,'  darting  its  awful  splendour  from  horizon  to  zenith ; 
crowds,  young  and  old,  watched  the  token  far  beyond  the  mid« 
night  hour;  and  when  they  retired  to  their  broken  rest,  its  bright 
image,  floating  before  the  eye,  disturbed  their  slumbers.  Even  if 
this  were  but  an  idle  opinion,  yet  it  was  an  opinion  which  became 

*  We  use  this  tcnn,  because  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  did  not  faU  by  the 
extinction  of  the  imperial  authority  in  the  person  of  Augustolot : — it  was  placed  in 
eommisrian  under  the  Barbarians  until  Charlemagne  arose. 
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a  reality  ^  the  moral  world  was  then  constituted.  The  conviction 
that  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  destiny  of  mankind  were 
bound  up  in  mystic  unity,  gave  more  boldness  to  the  fortunate, 
increased  the  anxieties  of  the  desponding.  And  the  English, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  acknowledged 
their  subjugation  to  be  a  national  |>uni8htnent. 

Had  William  never  held  his  great  council  at  Lillebonne,  never 
been  encouraged  by  the  eager  boldness  and  rapadty  of  his  Nor- 
man barons,  never  been  favoured  by  the  wind,  never  landed  in 
safety,  never  been  assisted  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the 
northern  Thanes,  never  overthrown  the  whole  force  of  England  in 
the  one  decisive  battle,  still  it  is  fully  evident  to  us  now,  that  the 
appointed  time  had  arrived  for  the  extinction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy.  In  our  age — the  old  age  of  the  world — we  are  privi* 
leged  to  discern,  more  clearly  than  those  who  lived  in  its  youth, 
the  evidence  how  each  successive  incident  is  induced  and  led  on 
by  that  incomprehensible  union  of  free  will  on  the  part  of  man, 
and  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Almighty,  which  equally  guides  the 
actions  of  each  individual,  and  the  collective  fortunes  of  mankind. 
The  more  the  successive  facts  accumulate  upon  us,  the  more 
clearly  we  obtain  a  knowledge,  imperfect  and  limited  though  it 
may  be,  of  the  certain  tokens  which  precede  the  decline  and  fall 
of  empires.  In  this  sunset  of  the  life  of  the  world,  we  more 
than  ever  distinctly  observe  how  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before.  When  the  corpse  is  borne  to  the  grave,  we  then  know 
the  secret  progress  of  death  in  life,  the  inward  extinction  of  the 
vital  fire,  the  Wasting  of  the  organs,  the  irretrievable  decays,  the 
causes  of  the  slight  ailments,  the  transient  pains,  the  momentary 
depression,  the  languor,  unaccountable  at  the  time,  but  now  prov- 
ing to  us  that  the  term  never  could  have  been  prolonged.  The 
gust  blows  down  the  tree:  you  examine  the  fallen  trunk,  and 
then  discover  that  its  roots  were. so  rotted  in  the  soil,  that  though 
the  winds  might  hiive  been  hushed,  the  weight  of  its  own  boughs 
would  have  laid  it  low. 

The  English  clergy  were  grievously  corrupted.  The  reforms  so 
sealoudy  and  honestly  attempted  by  Popes  and  Councils  in  other 
portions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  west  had  not  reached  them. 
Very  many  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  had  obtained  their  dignities  by 
simony.  Sinful  as  this  bartering  of  holy  things  is  under  any  circum- 
stanceS)  we  hardly  feel  its  full  import  in  the  middle  ages,  nor  under* 
stand  why  the  chtirch,  collectively,  was  so  exceedingly  earnest  in 
labouring  to  repress  the  evil,  as  existing  in  individual  members.  We 
are  accustomed  to  view  simony  merely  as  a  spiritual  o&nce— ^and 
as  a  violation  of  the  sacred  functions  of  the  priesthood ;  but,  in  the 
middle  ages  it  was  also  a  grievous  offence  against  the  civil  relaticms 

of 
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of  society.  It  was  introducing  base  motives  into  all  the  various 
functions  which  were  attached  to  the  prelatic  character.  What 
people  buy,  they  sell:  the  bishop  who  bought  his  bishopric 
would  sell  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  within  his  gift.  He  was 
a  trustee  for  the  poor;  but  he  had  bought  his  trusteeship,  and 
therefore  he  would  sell  their  rights  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
buhop  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  he  had  bought  his  seat 
in  the  legislature  from  the  king,  and  therefore  he  would  sell  his 
vote  to  the  king,  his  patrom  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Eccle- 
siastical historians  have  obscured  the  real  bearing  of  the  conflicts 
between  crown  and  clergy,  and  exceedingly  damaged  their  own 
cause,  by  using  language  which  obliterates  the  most  important 
truth,  that  the  contest  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church  was  in  the 
main  a  contest  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  open  and 
shameless  barter  and  sale  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  throughout 
this  period^  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  us,  amongst  whom  this  abuse 
at  least  has  ceased.  *  Give  you  a  nomination  to  a  prebend !  *  ex-* 
claimed  Philip  I.  to  an  applicant,  '  I  have  sold  them  all  already.* 
The  bishop  was  a  judge,  bound  to  attend  to  the  reformation  of 
manners,  but  he  had  bought  his  office,  and  therefore  would  seU 
impunity  to  the  opulent  tran^ressor ;  hence  the  universal  re- 
laxation of  all  discipline,  and  the  prevalence,  throughout  Eng- 
land, of  the  lowest  immorality.  In  all  these  transactions  the 
clergy  were  the  most  guilty.  Every  simoniacal  promotion  they 
obtained  was  accompanied  by  perjury;  the  higher  the  standard 
of  morality  which  the  priesthood  were  hound  to  assert^  the 
greater  was  tfarir  guilt,  the  more  deleterious  their  example  upon 
die  rest  of  the  community.  Never  does  any  neglect  of  duty 
in  one  class  fail  to  extend  its  evil  influence  to  the  other  orders 
of  society.  The  foul  marsh  beneath  the  palace  walls  will 
diffuse  its  contagion  to  the  presence-chamber.  Vices  fostered  or 
tolerated  by  ruling  powers  in  the  subject  classes,  work  out  their 
jetribution  by  including  governors  and  governed  in  the  avenging 
punishment.  Lust,  luxury,  and  sloth  defiled  and  enervated  the 
aristocracy.  The  lower  orders  were  hearily  oppressed.  Slavery 
was  exceedingly  extended.  Hard  as  the  situation  of  the  Theowe 
had  been  in  earlier  periods,  it  had  now  become  infinitely  worse. 
The  provision,  merciful  to  a  certain  extent,  which  prohibited  the 
sale  of  the  slave  out  of  his  native  country,  was  entirely  violated ; 
and  it  was  the  common  practice  to  sell  these  miserable  creatures 
to  the  pagan  Danes  in  Ireland ;  so  that  Bristol  was  the  regular 
slave-market ;  and  the  English  connected  their  slave-dealings  with 
the  same  disgusting  profligacy  which  is  now  exhibited  amongst 
their  descendants,  so  proud  of  claiming  their  connexion  with  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  race,  on  tbe  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic*  There 
were,  of  course,  many  to  whom  these  censm'es  did  not  apply : 
many  holy  men  amongst  the  clergy,  many  servants  of  God  amoi^t 
the  laity,  but  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  destiny  of  the  people, — 
and  in  one  common  ruin  they  were  involved. 

Although  the  empire  of  Britain  appeared  to  subsist  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  really  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
As  an  ancient  building  is  kept  together  by  the  roughnesses  of  the 
surface,  and  the  ivy  which  has  eaten  out  the  mortar,  and  yet 
binds  the  stones  by  its  frail  tendrils,  and  the  iron  clamps  giving  a 
temporary  support  to  the  walls  which  they  have  split  and  rifted,  till 
the  blow  comes  which  beats  them  down : — so  are  ancient  States 
sustained  by  dull  habit,  by  usages  which  have  lost  their  original 
principle,  by  institutions  which  have  ceased  to  command  respect, 
and  by  the  convulsive  energies  of  rash  innovation,  affording  a  tempo- 
rary vigour,  though  they  exhaust  vitality,  till  the  appointed  season 
of  destruction.  In  the  case  of  Britain,  some  additional  duration 
had  perhaps  been  imparted  by  the  personal  character  of  the  Con- 
fessor, his  virtues,  and  even  his  failings.  Yet  let  it  be  recol- 
lected that  many  of  his  failings  resulted  from  his  great  love  of 
peace.  His  passive  and  tranquil  disposition,  which  prevented 'his 
exerting  his  authority  against  those  who  were  usurping  his  rights, 
also  rendered  these  usurpers  less  inclined  to  disturb  an  authority 
which  they  scarcely  felt,  and  which  they  knew  must^  at  no  distant 
period,  expire. 

The  Danish  invasions  had  entirely  dislocated  the  kingdom. 
Force  and  violence,  as  employed  by  those  barbarian  im^ers, 
had  occasioned  much  evil ;  but  even  more  harm  ensued  fix>m  the 
moral  deterioration  occasioned  by  their  conquests.  In  their  own 
country,  and  amongst  their  own  people,  they  appear  to  have 
been  deficient  even  in  what  are  usually  considered  as  the  virtues 
of  the  savage.  The  Danelagh  was  filled  with  a  new  population, 
who  had  dispossessed  a  great  portion  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  names  of  places,  as  is  well  known,  afford  the  most  cogent 
proofs  how  the  population  had  been  changed ;  and  full  as  harshly 
as  was  subsequendy  effected  by  the  Romanized  Danes  whom  we 
call  Normans.  We  do  not  know,  for  example,  the  Englishman 
expelled  from  the  Norfolk  village  now  called  Ormsby,  by  the 
Serpent,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  ortn,  or  worm ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  went  out  full  as  unwillingly  as  if  he  had  been  chased 
away  by  a  Norman  Trussebot,  or  a  Breton  Botevilain,  in  the  sub- 

*  lllud  erat  a  natura  abhorrensi  quod  multi  ancillat  luai  ex  te  gravidas,  ubi  libidini 
BatisfeciMent,  aut  ad  publicum  prostibulum  aut  ad  externum  obtequium  Tcnditabant 
W.  Malm.  ii.  418  {Ed,  Hardy). 
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sequent  age.  We  shall  shortly  ha,ve  occasion  to  mention  a  very 
remarkable  fact^  proving  the  subsisting  and  secret  influence  of 
the  Danish  kings.  Under  the  Danish  influence  also— for  though 
the  system  had  been  perfected  under  Canute,  it  had  b^un  at  an 
earlier  period — the  old  English  policy  had  been  altered  by  the 
parcelling  of  the  empire  into  Earldoms.  Mr.  Haliam  has  well 
observed  that  these  Earldoms  had  much  similarity  to  the  Duchies 
and  Counties  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire :  and  important  con- 
siderations arise  from  this  fact^  which  his  great  sagacity  first 
discovered. 

These  governments  were  portioned  out  with  some  relation  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  kingdoms:  most  closely  so  in 
Northumbria.  The  Earldom  had  not  absolutely  settled  into  a 
definite  hereditary  right,  but  the  claims  of  blood  and  lineage  in  the 
same  family  seem  generally  to  have  been  respected.  Towards 
theiconclusion  of  the  Confessor  s  reign,  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Godwin  prevailed.  If,  as  it  was  said,  he  was  really  the  son 
of  a  cow- herd,  such  an  ancestry  would  have  had  as  good  tradi- 
tionary repute  as  that  ascribed  to  the  first  of  the  Capets — 'Jigliol 
Jut  <r  un  beccaio  di  Parigi^  Harold,  with  his  earldoms,  extending 
from  the  Land's  End  to  the  German  Sea — West  Wales  and 
Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  his  portions  of  the  Danelagh,  and 
Mercia  along  the  Thames,  and  beyond;  Essex  and  Hertford, 
Middlesex,  Oxford  and  Berks — was  more  of  a  king  in  reality 
than  Edward  himself;  and,  upon  the  peaceful  death  of  the  Con- 
fessor, Earl  Harold  became  the  King  of  the  English,  just  as  the 
Duke  of  Paris  became  King  of  the  French,  though  with  most  un- 
equal fortune :  for  whilst  the  dominion  of  Harold  past  away  like 
a  shadow,  the  power  of  Hugh  Capet  has  been  transmitted  from 
man  to  man,  by  a  special  providence  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  - 

Besides  the  Earldoms,  the  greater  burghs  formed  a  very  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire,  communities  standing 
as  it  were  midway  between  dependent  and  independent  authority ; 
and  it  should  seem  that  many  were  enclaimree,  surrounded  by  the 
Elarldoms,  yet,  nominally  at  least,  dependent  only  upon  the  sove- 
reign. Such  a  stato  of  things  was  not  uncommon  upon  the  con- 
tinent. Take  one  example  out  of  many.  Toumai,  in  the  midst 
of  Flanders,  owed  no  obedience  to  the  Count.  Baldwin  could 
make  nojoveuse  entrie  within  the  walls.  Saving  its  own  rights  and 
privil^es.  It  acknowledged  only  the  king  of  the  Franks;  but  that 
saving  was  a  very  large  one ;  his  sovereignty  did  not  amount  to 
much  more,  than  that  they  acknowledged  him  when  his  protection 
was  desired. 

Winchester  was  the  proper  constitutional  capital  of  the  Em* 
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pire.  Far  more  extensive  was  the  city  than  at  the  present 
day ;  being  one  of  the  few  localities  which  not  only  have  escaped 
the  general  plethora^  but  have  even  fallen  away,  Caer-Ouent^ 
for  the  Saxons  fully  recollected  its  British  name,  retained  the 
insignia  of  government  There  was  the  royal  treasury;  and 
many  a  tradition  was  attached  to  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Arthur  had  held  his  court — traditions  fully  living  in  mind  and 
memory,  before  they  became  the  subjects  of  written  romance 
or  history.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  round 
table  suspended  in  the  hall — until  recently  mistaken  for  the 
chapel — of  the  castle,  may  have  existed  before  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth gave  that  form  to  the  British  legends  which  diffused 
them  amongst  so  many  distant  nations  and  tongues.  A  learned 
friend,  who  has  discovered  some  very  curious  accounts,  which 
we  trust  he  will  publish,  of  the  '  Rota  fortun®  *  on  the  gable 
of  the  Winchester  hall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  supposes  thai  the 
round  table  is  the  ancient  wheel  of  fortune,  repainted  with  the  grim 
worthies  we  now  behold  upon  it,  in  the  sixteendi  century. 
But  we  would  rather  suppose  that  the  *  wheel  of  fortune  *  was 
depicted  upon  the  gable  of  the  wall  itself.  The  symbol  seems  to 
have  been  very  common.  San  Zeno  at  Verona,*  Saint  Martin  at 
Basle,  and  St.  Stephen  at  Beauvais,  all  of  the  Romanesque  period, 
exhibit  the  wheel  as  the  origin  of  the  Rose  or  Marygold  windows. 
It  is  equally  found  in  the  marble  intarsiated  pavement  of  the 
Duomo  of  Sienna,  and  among  the  half-obliterated  frescoes  of 
Catfield  in  Norfolk,  giving  a  remarkable  example  of  the  con- 
formity possessed  in  different  countries  by  the  sestoetic  symbolism 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Winchester  was  Uie  capital,  but,  under  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  palace  of  Westminster  had  become  the  residence.  The  walls, 
which  at  this  very  moment  are  falling  beneath  the  mallet  of  the 
woricman,  omstituted  the  favoured  abode  of  the  last  of  the  l^ti** 
mate  Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Vessels  are  dispatched  with  diploma- 
tic importance  to  remove  friezes  and  tombs  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  not  the  slightest  exertion  has  been 
made  to  preserve  the  scanty  relics  of  the  structure,  perhaps,  of  all 
others,  most  intimately  connected  with  our  constitutional  history. 

London  possessed  the  character  of  a  free  city.  Its  constitution 
had,  however,  sustained  some  alteration  in  the  days  of  Canute. 
It  should  seem  that  the  Danes  had  engrafted  a  colony  of  their  own 
upon  the  English  community.  So  large  a  number  of  the  Liihemen, 
or  Danish  soldiers,  established  themselves  there,  that  one  of  the 
municipal  courts  acquired  the  Danish  name  of  the  Huating;  a 

*  See  an  excellent  view  of  this  remarkable  building,  in  the  lecond  Tolume  which  hai 
jttit  api^eaired  of  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  msguificent  won. 
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term,  which  in  the  devioas  course  of  language  has  beexi  so  en<> 
tirel  J  diverted  from  its  primitive  signification  as  to  mean,  not  the 
coart,  but  any  scaffold  or  dais  where  elections  are  held.  Of  the 
interior  government  of  London  citj,  we  can  only  say  that  the  dis« 
tinctions  between  the  rectores  or  aJdermen,  and  the  commonalty> 
are  distinctly  marked.  Proud  and  warlike,  and  defended  by  the 
Roman  wall,  of  which  the  last  fragment  has  just  been  saved  from 
destruction,  the  citizens  rejoiced  in  their  privileges,  rendering 
them  a  species  of  independent,  though  subordinate,  community* 
Amongst  other  rights,  London  acted  apart  from  Wessex  or 
Mercia  in  electing  or  recognising  the  king.  Of  this  right  an 
exceedingly  curious  vestige  remains  in  force  to  the  present  day> 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  being  always  required  to  concur> 
as  essential  parties,  in  the  act  of  recognising  and  proclaiming  the 
accession  of  the  new  monardi. 

Exeter  enjoyed  privileges  nearly  equal  to  London ;  it  appears 
that  others  of  the  cities  were  scarcely  inferior,  and  that  no  taxation 
could  be  levied  upon  them,  unless  they  jointly  assented  to  the 
grant.  Perhaps  the  burghs  of  Wessex  and  others  formed  a 
league.  In  the  north,  there  was  certainly  a  powerful  association, 
called  ihejive  or  the  seven  burghs — Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Leicester,  and  Stamford — to  which  York  and  Chester  were  after- 
w^ards  added.  It  seems,  as  before  noticed,  that  this  federation  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  five ;  but  when  two  others  were  conjoined,  they 
were  generally  called  by  their  nominal  number  of  Five- Boroughs, 
and  sometimes  Seven- Boroughs ^  according  to  their  real  one.  The 
cinque  ports  afford  a  familiar  example  of  the  retention  of  an  appel* 
lation  derived  from  number,  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  strictly 
appropriate.  Lincoln,  the  chief  of  the  five  burghs,  was  governed 
by  twelve  hereditary  Lawmen.  This  is  a  Danish  term,  and  shows 
ft  Danish  local  government,  which  subsisted  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  more  remarkable,  that*  not- 
withstanding the  political  cessation  of  the  Danish  authority^  and 
in  spite  of  the  Conquest,  the  inhabitants  of  Lincoln  continued  in 
iilliance  with  the  Danish  kings,  so  much  so  that  a  treasure  be- 
longing to  the  Scandinavian  monarch  was  permanently  deposited 
there— either  concealed  from  the  Norman^  or  so  well  guarded 
that  the  Norman  dared  not  attack  the  hoard. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  events  by 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  became  settled  in  tl^ 
possession  of  the  English  crown.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Sussex 
was  fearfully  ravaged,  ws  know  little  from  books  or  chronicles ; 
the  map  will  perhaps  tell  us  more.  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
map  before  him, — and  what  student  should  read  history  other- 
wise ? — he  will  observe  in  Sussex  a  territorial  division  whose 
aspect  differs  altogether  from  that  which  prevails  in  other  portions 
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of  England.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  eastern  counties^  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Here  you  will  observe  the  Hundreds  are  compact 
divisions,  generally  marked  by  the  natural  boundaries  of  the 
streams  and  broads — the  expanses  of  marsh  and  shallow  water — 
which  wind  along  and  intersect  the  level  land.  In  Kent,  the 
Hundreds  are  much  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  East  Anglia, 
but  they  are  bound  up,  as  it  were,  into  the  larger  divisions  of 
Lathes  or  Lastes^  with  a  reference  to  natural  boundaries,  though 
less  distinctly  marked ;  and  in  the  west  of  England,  for  instance 
Somerset  or  Dorset,  the  Hundreds  will  be  seen  small,  irr^ular, 
and  often  strangely  broken  up  in  different  parts  of  the  shire.  We 
may  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  Hundred  and  the  Lathe  arose 
from  two  main  causes — the  first,  the  natural  dispersion  of  the 
tribes  and  races  over  the  country;  the  other,  the  consolidation 
of  various  tracts  or  townships  under  one  authority  or  lord ;  but 
nowhere  is  any  trace  of  system,  apparent  to  the  eye,  except  in 
Sussex,  where  we  find  a  territorial  division  bearing  a  name  pecu- 
liar to  the  county^  and  showing  an  evident  scheme  of  partition. 

The  Normans  were  a  hard  people  :  whenever  they  conquered, 
and  did  conquer  outright,  they  went  to  work  like  plunderers, 
dividing  the  country  by  measurement — ^by  the  Bope,  as  it  was 
termed — measuring  out  the  land  amongst  thcHiselves ;  a  process 
which  singularly  marks  the  original  violence  of  their  character, 
for  in  such  allotments  they  neglected  all  the  natural  relations 
which  might  previously  exist  amongst  the  people  whom  they 
conquered.  Now  this  is  the  process  they  carried  into  effect  in 
Sussex,  which,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  is  divided  into  six 
portions,  extending  right  down  from  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  and  each  having  a  frontage  towards  the  sea,  with  an  ac- 
-cessible  harbour  affording  a  ready  communication  with  Normandy, 
and  forming  as  it  were  six  hiffh  roads  to  Normandy ;  each  of  these 
Rapes,  or  hreppar,  as  they  are  termed  in  Icelandic^  have  also 
within  its  bounds  some  one  castle  or  other  important  station  for 
defence  and  protection.  In  Domesday,  each  Rape  appears  under 
a  military  commander.  All  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  divisions 
are  noticed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  possessed  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribunal.  The  Rape  is  not  noticed  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  law, 
and  does  not  possess  any  Anglo-Saxon  tribunal.  We  therefore 
have  good  reason  to  conjecture  that  this  district  more  particularly 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  wary  general,  and  that 
Sussex  alone  was  dealt  with  entirely  as  a  conquered  territory.^ 

Kent,  according  to  traditions  which  have  more  poetry  than  truth, 

*  We  owe  this  suggestion  of  the  maritime  divisioD  of  Sunex  to  our  late  and  much- 
regretted  iriend  Mr.  Rickman,  one  who  was  constantly  applying  his  practical  expe- 
rience to  those  branches  of  literature  which  he  could  cultivate  in  his  few  moments  of 
leisure,  and  whose  greatest  satisfaction  consisted  in  imparting  the  knowledge  which  he 
thus  acquired. 
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is  reported  to  have  awed  the  conqueror  into  an  unwilling  pacifi- 
cation :  the  stratagem  of  Birnam  wood  is  said  to  have  been  repeated. 
Advancing  under  cover  of  the  moving  shade,  the  men  of  Kent  op- 
posed such  a  frpnt  to  William  as  compelled  or  persuaded  him  to 
confirm  to  their  land  the  territorial  privileges  or  immunities  which 
in  some  measure  it  still  enjoys.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  people, 
'forgetful  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  patriotism,'  as  Mr.  Turner  says, 
proffered  him  their  fealty  and  gave  hostages  for  their  good  faith ; 
but,  for  any  peculiar  concession  made  to  them  by  which  the  gavel- 
kind tenure  was  preserved,  we  can  find  no  foundation  except 
in  the  romance  of  history.  There  are  two  principal  peculiari- 
ties in  this  Kentbh  custom :  the  immunity  which  protects  the 
land  from  forfeiture,  or  according  to  the  old  rhyme,  *  the  father  to 
the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough ;'  the  other  is  the  equal  division 
among  the  male  issue.  The  first  of  these  privileges  appears 
always  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Kent ;  but  the  latter  prevailed  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  other  parts  of  England,  in  different  customary 
tenures.  The  custom  of  partition,  according  to  the  Kentish 
tenure,  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  giving  its  name 
to  the  manor  or  township  of  Kentish  town.  The  history  of  gavel- 
kind is  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  amongst  our  legal  anti- 
quaries, and  we  shall  therefore  let  it  alone ;  only  remarking  that 
we  believe  the  subsistence  of  the  custom  in  Kent  does  not  imply 
any  special  favour  on  the  part  of  the  Conqueror :  but,  being  a 
forcible  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
and  usages  remained  undisturbed,  it  is  tlierefore  a  fact  possessing 
great  importance  in  general  history. 

With  respect  to  the  submission  of  London,  some  curious  in- 
formation, hitherto  absent  from  our  histories,  has  been  obtained 
from  a  poem  composed  by  Wido,  bishop  of  Amiens  between 
1058  and  1076,  published  for  the  first  time  entire  by  M.  Michel, 
in  his  '  Chroniques  Anglo- Normandes,' — a  very  valuable  work, 
which  we  owe  to  the  enlightened  patronage  of  M.  Guizot;  a 
patronage  continued  by  M.  Villemain,  to  his  great  credit,  though 
in  some  degree  to  our  own  shame.  That  such  a  poem  had  existed, 
was  known  in  consequence  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis ;  but  no  copy  could  be  found.  How  the  *  Car- 
men Widonis '  was  discovered,  or  recovered,  is  a  question  which, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  fiercely  investigated  by  future  collectors  of 
antiquarian  curiosities ;  and  they  will  have  to  solve  the  difficulties 
why  there  exist  at  this  moment  three  complete  exemplars  of  this 
curious  manuscript,  only  one  of  which  has  been  published.  As 
far,  however,  as  our  information  extends,  we  believe  that  the 
discovery  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  MS.  was  entirely  due  to 
the  late  Mr.  Petrie :  this  gentleman  had  made  long  and  extensive 
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search  for  the  poem,  but  had  neyer  been  able  to  find  a  copy,  until 
M.  Pertz,  the  learned  editor  of  the  German  Historians,  informed 
bim  that  he  believed  it  existed  in  the  library  at  Brussels,  but  that 
it  was  not  noticed  in  the  catalogue.  He  could  give  him  no  other 
renseiffnemens,  except  that  it  was  in  a  small  red-backed  quarto, 
which  included  other  matter.  Upon  this  very  slight  indication 
Mr.  Petrie  went  to  work,  by  taking  down  all  the  sroidl  red-backed 
quartos  one  by  one,  and  turning  them  over  leaf  by  leaf,  until  the 
long-lost  poem  appeared.  It  is  addressed  to  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc ;  at  least,  so  the  first  couplet  must  be  filled  up  and  con- 
strued : — 

*  Quern  probitas  celebrat,  sapientia  munit  et  omat, 
Erigit  et  decorat,  L.  W.  salutat.' 
Wido  was  very  successful  in  his  own  time.  Ordericus  wonders  at 
his  talent  and  poetical  power :  he  was  another  Virgil  in  the  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries.  If  the  bishop  had  given  us  the  narrative  in 
plain  prose,  we  should  have  been  under  greater  obligations  to 
his  memory;  it  is  often  diflScult  to  extract  a  definite  meaning 
from  his  grandiloquent  verse  :  yet,  as  a  literary  monument,  and 
as  showing  the  current  and  course  of  opinion,  it  is  very  interesting 
and  instructive.  Rome  was  the  real  source  of  romance  and  chi- 
valry— Rome  was  contemplated  as  the  great  model  of  wisdom  and 
mihtary  prowess;  and  it  was  in  the  example  of  her  sovereigns 
and  heroes,  that  the  instructor  sought  to  form  the  character  of 
the  Norman  warrior  and  to  exalt  his  praise. 

Amidst  the  general  dissensions  and  disturbances  which  arose 
amongst  the  English,  our  attention  is  in  the  first  instance  directed 
to  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morkar.  The  details  of  their  conduct 
are  involved  in  perplexity;  the  accounts  are  contradictory;  but 
there  is  no  obscurity  respecting  their  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions. It  seems  that  they  had  fled  from  Harold,  and  reached 
London  even  before  the  battle  of  Hastings;  for,  according  to 
Malmesbury,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  Harold's  death  ar- 
rived, they,  being  present  in  the  City,  urged  and  canvassed  the 
citizens  to  raise  either  of  them  to  the  throne.  Claims  to  the  royal 
authority,  as  held  by  the  line  of  Cerdic,  these  Mercian  earls  had 
none.  No:  they,  like  Harold,  would  have  been  usurpers,  and 
yet  usurpers  from  necessity ;  but  Edwin  and  Morkar  were  wise 
and  valiant,  fair  to  behold,  and  pleasant  in  speech,  possessing  the 
strong  arm  and  the  liberal  hand,  with  some  of  the  good,  and  many 
of  the  specious,  qualities  which  reap  the  immediate  harvest  of 
popularity. 

They  tried  their  chance,  but  failed.  Edgar  Atheling  w^  safe 
within  the  City.  What  the  age  of  the  child  was,  we  have  n^ 
exact  account.    We  can  ascertain,  however,  from  authentic  records^ 
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that  Edgar,  still  distinguished  and  recognised  by  the  Normans  as 
the  Atheling,  was  alive,  and  able  to  render  his  accounts  in  the 
Exchequer,  in  ihe  fifth  year  of  Henry  IL^  ninety -three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  Conquest.  The  extreme  old  age  which  he  attained 
is  noticed  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  let  it  be  here  re- 
marked, was  wholly  unable  to  appreciate  his  pure  and  simple 
character.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that,  at  this  period,  he. could 
be  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  This  infant  was  proclaimed 
King  of  the  English  by  the  electors,  whom  Wido  terms  the 
rectores  and  potentes  of  the  city — an  obscure  hint,  indicating,  when 
<xunpared  with  other  conflicting  accounts,  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  which  subsisted.  The  Proceres,  properly  so  called,  in 
whose  rank  Edwin  and  Morkar  were  included,  would  have  sup* 
ported  the  Atheling's  daims,  had  not  the  bishops  dissented  from 
the  ch<Hce.  In  after  life,  Edgar  exhibited  a  singular  combination 
of  courage  and  humility,  boldness  and  submission ;  but  now,  what 
was  he  other  than,  as  Wido  terms  him,  an  eflBgy,  a  shadow  of  a 
king  ?  His  name,  howerer,  afforded  the  means  of  embodying 
the  sentiments  of  hope  and  expectation.  The  fragment  of  the 
old  ballad  calls  him  England's  darling.  .  '  He  will  assuredly  win 
the  land '  was  the  common  outcry.  And  why  should  one  omflict 
decide  the  cause  of  England?  Trust  and  truth  might,  after  the 
great  battle,  hare,  humanly  speaking,  averted  the  subjugation  of 
the  English;  but  they  had  b^un  by  abandoning  their  own  cause, 
and  now,  with  equal  rashness,  they  strove  to  oppose  the  foe,  so 
unwisely,  so  fbolishly,  that  even  the  black  monks  of  Peterborough, 
the  great  stronghold  of  old  English  feeling,  have  recorded  with 
sorrow,  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  against  William  was  a  visitation 
for  their  sins.  Every  effort  they  made  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  meshes  of  the  net,  only  entangled  them  the  more. 

William  continued  advancing,  spreading  his  forces  as  well  on 
the  south  of  the  river,  as  in  the  shires  round  about  the  stubborn 
city.  From  the  walls  of  London,  the  burghers  might  see  the 
circling  horizon  glowing  with  red  flame.  The  Norman  forth- 
with occupied  the  palace  of  Westminster.  Here  the  last  King 
of  the  English  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  bis  crown  ;  William> 
by  placing  court  and  camp  in  the  royal  residence,  made  a  species 
of  assertion  of  his  legitimate  rights ;  and  the  rebels,  as  the  in- 
vaders called  them,  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Norman  army^ 
Instant  siege  was  laid  to  the  perverse  city.  Roman  tactics  and 
ordnance  assailed  the  Roman  walls ;  they  shook  before  the  re- 
peated blows  of  battering-rams.  Foundations  were  undermined ; 
catapult  and  balista  cast  their  shower.  Singleness  of  counsel 
might  perhaps  yet  have  availed,  but  the  Normans  had  larking 
friends.     Tl^re  was  a  citizen  of  note,  one  Ansgard,  who  in  former 
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battles  had  received  so  itiany  womidt  that  he  was  unable  to  walk, 
and  was  borne  about  the  narrow  streets  in  a  litter.  Now  this 
Ansgard,  having  received  a  message  from  William,  conveyed  by 
a  trusty  messenger,  readily  lent  his  aid  to  the  foreign  cause ;  and 
whilst  the  Norman  was  secretly  conveyed  from  the  house  of  Ans- 
gard,  the  crippled  Alderman  called  t(^;ether  the  Rulers  of  the 
city,  and  addressed  them,  expatiating  upon  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them  in  the  siege,  and  exhorting  them  to  submit  to 
William's  authority.  They  immediately  assented  to  the  proposal 
on  their  side,  and  Ansgard  repaired  to  the  presence  of  the  Con- 
queror. With  fair  words  and  fairer  promises  was  he  received ; 
and  he  came  back,  and  addressed  the  full  folkmote  of  alder- 
men and  citizens — genatus  and  vulffus,  for  the  two  orders  are 
distinctly  marked — expatiating  upon  the  magnificence  and  glory 
of  their  expected  king,  wiser  than  Solomon,  more  bountiful  than 
Charlemagne,  ready  in  fight  like  the  great  Alexander.  The 
Londoners  renounced  Edgar  as  lightly  as  they  had  accepted  him ; 
throwing  open  th^r  gates,  they  proceeded  as  suppliants  to  the 
presence  of  the  Norman,  bearing  with  them  the  keys  of  the 
city,  and  delivering  to  him  the  person  of  his  infant  competitor. 
Courteously  did  William  greet  the  Atheling :  he  kissed  the  child. 
Harsh  as  his  character  may  have  been,  he  never  deviated  from 
kindness  towards  the  descendant  of  Cerdic,  often  as  he  was  pro- 
voked, often  as  Edgar  disdained  his  protection,  or  rose  against 
his  power. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  coronation  of  William  as  King  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  an  uncouth  simile  which  we  are  about  to  use,  but 
we  should  call  this  transaction  the  most  important  reach  or 
bend  in  the  continuous  stream  or  course  of  English  history. 
We  employ  this  expression,  because  the  student  should 
constantly  keep  in  mind  that  from  the  first  creation  of  man 
there  is  no  resting-place  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  All 
history  depends  upon  this  truth.  Unless  it  be  recognized, 
there  is  no  'science  of  history.*  No  one  generation  can  be 
severed  from  the  preceding  generation.  History  is  all  suc- 
cession :  history  is  time^  and  time  never  stands  still.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  present :  all  is  either  past  or  future,  for 
while  we  think  the  thought,  the  present  has  passed  away,  and  is 
merged  in  all  precedent  eternity. 

When  discussing  William's  assumption  of  the  royal  authority, 
we  have  to  consider,  in  this  event,  the  personal  character  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  nature  of  the  office  which  he  assumed.  It  is 
in  the  latter  point  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies.  To  identify  Wil- 
liam's accession,  to  understand  its  true  import  and  bearing,  we 
must  guard  against  the  deception,  if  we  may  use  the  term^  exer- 
cised 
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cised  by  titles  of  dignity  (Quart*  Rev.,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  557) ;  the 
symbol  continuing  the  same^  the  value  attached  to  it  has  sustained 
great  changes. 

Our  historians  consider  in  general,  that  William  acted  with 
crafty  policy ;  the  English  blindly,  ignorantly,  or  influenced  by 
culpable  servility : — 

•  They  requested  him,'  says  Hume,  *  to  mount  their  throne,  which  they 
now  considered  as  vacant,  and  declared  to  him,  that,  as  they  had  always 
been  ruled  by  regal  power,  they  desired  to  follow  in  this  partibular  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  and  knew  of  no  one  more  worthy  than  him- 
self to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Though  this  was  the  great  ob- 
ject to  which  the  Duke's  enterprize  tended,  he  feigned  to  deliberate  on 
the  offer ;  and  being  desirous,  at  first,  of  preserving  the  appearance  of  a 
legal  administration,  he  wished  to  obtain  a  more  explicit  and  formal 
consent  of  the  English  nation.  But  Aimar  of  Aquitaine,  a  man  equally 
respected  for  valour  in  the  field  and  for  prudence  in  council,  remonstrat- 
ing with  him  on  the  danger  of  delay  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  he  laid 
aside  all  farther  scruples,  and  accepted  of  the  crown  which  was  tendered 
hiin.' 

Hume  furthermore  ascribes  the  change  in  popular  opinion  to 
undue  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and,  as  usual,  with  a  sneer ; 
for,  as  he  says — 

*  The  superior  learning  of  these  prelates,  many  of  whom  were  even 
then  Frenchmen  or  Normans,  placed  in  their  dignities  by  the  Confessor, 
had  raised  them  above  the  ignorant  Saxons,  and  had  made  their  opinion 
be  received  with  implicit  faith.' 

Thierry  follows  nearly  in  the  same  spirit.  We  compress,  but 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  version  of  his  sentiments. 

^  The  proposition,'  says  he, '  of  assuming  the  royal  authority  was,  without 
doubt,  most  agreeable  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  but,  wary  and  wise, 
he  feigned  indifference.  The  royal  dignity  was  the  prize  he  sought ;  yet 
weighty  considerations  induced  him  to  conceal  his  desire  for  a  dignity 
which,  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  conquered,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  sever  his  fortunes  from  those  of  his  companions  in  arms.  William 
excused  himself,  and,  with  apparent  humility  ;  prayed  that  he  might  at 
least  be  permitted  to  take  time  for  consideration.  It  was  not  for  his  own 
interest  that  he  had  conquered  England,  but  for  that  of  the  whole 
Norman  nation ;  and  if  he  were  destined  to  become  king,  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived,  because  too  many  provinces,  too  many  enemies,  yet 
remained  to  be  subdued.  These  arguments  are  rebutted  by  Aimery  de 
Thouars.  Such  of  the  Normans,  who,  after  the  feigned  excuses  of 
WiUiam,  might  have  dared  to  vole  as  their  Duke  had  proposed,  were 
of  a  totally  different  opinion  when  the  Poitevin  had  spoken,  lest  they 
might  appear  less  faithful  towards  their  common  chieftain.  They  there- 
fore unanimously  voted  that,  previously  to  attempting  to  extend  his 
military  conquests,  William  should  cause  himself  to  be  crowned  King, 
by  the  small  number  of  English  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting 
by  his  gifts,  or  in  terrifying  by  his  power.' 

VOL.  Lxxiv.  NO.  cxLviii.  Y  Are 
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Are  such  representations  correct?  Do  they  not  rather  ezhihit 
the  prepossessions  of  the  writers,  than  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the 
eleventh  century?  Surely  the  influence  of  the  prelates  over  the 
people  was  legitimate :  they  were^most  the  only  members  of  the 
great  council — the  Parliament,  if  you  so  choose  to  call  it — who 
could  be  assembled :  and,  with  respect  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  English,  a  closer  examination  of  the  principles  still  existing 
in  our  constitution  will  show,  that  self-preservation  prompted 
them  to  take  refuge  under  the  Norman  sceptre  as  their  only 
protection  against  anarchy  or  tjrranny,  and  in  the  conviction  that 
by  so  doing  they  best  seiTed  their  country's  cause. 

It  was  not  a  mere  prejudice  or  preitiffe  which  actuated  the 
various  ranks  and  orders  to  urge  that  William  should  be  anointed 
and  crowned,  but  a  most  cogent  feeling  of  necessity.  Unless 
William  assumed  this  supreme  authority,  they  had  no  chance, 
small  as  that  chance  might  be,  of  security  in  hearth  or  home.  We 
may  respect  the  royal  office — we  may  be  pervaded  with  sentiments 
of  loyalty — we  may  entertain  affection  for  the  person  of  our 
Sovereign :  but,  in  our  present  state  of  society,  and  still  more 
under  our  present  form  of  government,  we  do  not  at  all  appre* 
ciate  how  an  Anglo-Saxon  was  compelled  to  be  constantly  think* 
ing  of  the  King,  as  much  as  every  child  thinks  of  his  parent ; 
every  servant,  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The  Englisn  knew 
full  well  that,  lacking  a  king^  the  body  politic  was  paralyzed. 
They  required  a  king  de  facto;  an  active  king— one  who  could 
ride  in  the  saddle,  sit  on  the  judicial  bench,  wield  the  sword. 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  *  effigy  of  a  king/  was  disqualified,  not  by 
the  '  meanness  of  his  capacity ' — an  imputation,  which,  in  spite  of 
William  of  Malmesfoury's  partial  judgment,  is  contradicted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life — but  by  helpless  infancy.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  a  minute  exposition  of  the  English  constitution : 
it  suffices  to  observe  that,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  there 
was  a  mutual  balance  of  the  powers  of  subject  and  sovereign, 
effected,  not  so  much  by  the  means  of  any  national  legislature 
or  assembly,  as  by  the  division  of  authority  between  the  courts  of 
the  people — the  folk  courts — and  the  prerogative  jurisdiction  of 
the  King's  court — both  being  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community. 

An  approximation  to  the  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conmion wealth,  wanting  a  king,  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  obtained  by  considering  what  would  have  been  the  state 
of  England,  if,  upon  the  demise  of  Charles  II.,  his  brother  had 
not  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  and  parliament 
not  daring  to  supply  his  absence  by  any  power  of  thor  own  or  by 
any  fiction  of  law,  an  absolute  interr^^um  had  ensued.     As  the 

law 
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law  then  stood^  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  England  ?  * 
The  King  is  the  source  of  all  justice  :  the  Judges  are  merely  his 
delegates.  With  the  death  of  the  King,  all  the  powers  which 
he  has  granted  by  his  commissions  of  every  description  expire. 
Borough  courts  and  other  municipal  courts  continue  to  subsist, 
and  may  continue  to  punish  such  offences  as  are  within  their  local 
cognizance,  but  none  of  the  offences  which  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justices  of  the  peace^  or  the  judges  of  assize  and 
oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery  can  be  redressed.  No 
judgment  can  be  given  in  Westminster  Hall.  King*s  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  are  all  defunct.  There  is 
no  Lord  Chancellor  to  administer  Equity.  None  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues  can  be  lawfully  collected.  Yet  worse,  all  the 
sources  of  discretionary  grace  and  favour  are  dried  up.  The 
Recorder  has  passed  sentence ;  but  my  Lord  Mayor  cannot  par- 
don. No  tenant  of  crown  lands  can  obtain  a  renewal  of  his 
lease :  none  of  the  good  '  pieces  of  preferment '  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  can  be  obtained  by  gown  or  cassock.  As  the  Irish  mem- 
ber said,  between  the  resignation  of  the  old  administration  and 
the  appointment  of  their  successors,  no  gentleman  can  tell  where 
to  go  to  get  his  promises.  In  short,  all  the  main  branches  of 
administration  and  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  germs  are  found 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  and  which  we  now  possess, 
notwithstanding  the  mutations  produced  by  eight  centuries  of  war 
and  revolution,  and  thirteen  years  of  reform,  would  have  come  to 
an  end. 

Had  either  Edwin  or  Morkar  been  raised  to  the  throne,  an 
English  government  might  perhaps  have  subsisted.  But  when 
the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Atheling  had  subsided,  then  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  roused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  dangers  of  impending  anarchy.  The  absence  of 
a  King  appalled  the  nation.  Rarely  delegating  his  powers  to 
others,  no  veil  of  etiquette,  no  mist  of  forms  and  ceremonies 
concealed  the  Sovereign  from  the  people.  The  King  sat  in  his 
own  court,  hanged  his  own  traitors,  granted  his  own  favours,  com- 
manded his  own  soldiers,  made  his  own  bishops,  opened  his 
own  purse  with  his  own  hands.  Hence  all  the  active  powers  of 
the  commonwealth  sprang  from  the  very  person  of  the  King  as  the 
visible  cenlre  of  unity;  the  centre  round  which  every  sphere 
revolved. 

Moreover,  the  powers  of  ruling  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  English 


*  It  if  minecenary  to  remark  that,  •ince  that  era,  the  law,  or  rather  the  coDstitution, 
has  been  «o  altered  that  our  summary  of  the  stagnation  produced  bj  (he  absence  of  the 
royal  aathority  is  no  longer  correct. 

Y  2  empire 
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empire  were  deemed  to  be  so  completely  inherent  in  the  King 
— the  sworn  Kim/ — the  croumed  King — the  anointed  King — ^as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  supply  the  royal  authority  by  any  other 
chief  magistrate,  or  by  any  other  form  of  government.  It  is  well 
known  how  strongly  the  same  sentiments  prevuled  in  England 
during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  and  how  much  they 
contributed  towards  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Men  feh 
that  the  value,  the  efficacy,  and,  we  may  add,  the  sanctity  of  the 
title  of  King  could  not  be  transferred  or  annexed  to  any  other 
name  of  dignity — had  Cromwell  boldly  acceded  to  the  '  Humble 
Petition  and  Advice,'  we  doubt  whether  England  would  ever 
have  seen  Charles  II.  on  the  throne.  The  lawyers,  Daniel 
Axtell  himself,  could  never  well  understand  how  it  was  possible 
to  arrest  John  Doe,  unless  by  the  King*s  writ  of  capias,  or  to  duck 
the  scold,  unless  the  offence  was  duly  laid  in  the  presentment,  as 
a  breach  of  the  king*s  peace  and  against  his  crown  and  dignity. 

But  the  more  we  consider  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  cause 
our  thoughts  to  answer  the  thoughts  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
more  do  the  urgent  reasons  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
authority  open  upon  us.  An  English-Saxon  king  was,  as  each  of 
his  successors  still  has  been,  a  responsible fujwtionary .  He  holds 
his  dignity  upon  condition.  Concurrent  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  was  his  covenant  with  his  subjects.  His 
throne  was  to  be  founded  upon  justice.  It  was  not  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  nor  the  Petition  of  Right, 
which  created  the  compact  between  king  and  people :  that  doc- 
trine had  prevailed  long  before.  He  engaged  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  sealed  the  compact  before  the  altar.  Unless 
William  consented  to  wear  the  crown  like  the  descendants  of 
Cerdic,  all  these  constitutional  securities  would  be  lost 

If  the  English  bad  thus  good  reasons  for  seeking  to  induce  the- 
Conqueror  to  acknowledge  himself  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
Confessor,  his  own  followers  must  have  sincerely  concurred  in  the 
desire.  National  pride,  the  honour  of  the  Norman  name,  may 
have  had  some  share — self-interest,  more.  In  matters  of  law  and 
government,  the  men  of  that  age  were  as  shrewd  and  sound  rea- 
soners  as  their  descendants  are  at  the  present  day.  William  had 
long  since  promised  his  barons  land  and  fee  in  England.  If  he 
made  his  grants  to  them  without  any  definition  of  his  own  autlK>- 
rity,  without  any  certain  law,  they  would  have  had  no  law  to 
defend  them.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  was  already  a  despot  upon 
a  small  scale ;  what  would  he  be,  if  unrestrained  in  England? 

With  respect  to  William's  reluctance,  upon  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid,  its  causes  may  be  ambiguous.  Perhaps  some  witty 
Jougleur  had  even  then  put  into  jingle  the  statesman's  apophthegm 
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Part  de  la  parole  a  ^S  donni  h  Vhamme  pour  couvrir  ses  pens4e8. 
Nineteen  naysays  make  half  a  grant.  William  hesitated,  like 
Cromwell  and  Caesar;  but  his  hesitation,  unlike  theirs,  was  the 
preliminary  to  assent.  A  disclaimer  followed  by  an  acceptance 
claims  no  great  credit  for  its  sincerity :  yet,  after  all,  there  is  more 
truth  in  mankind  than  men  give  one  another  credit  for.  William 
may  himself  have  seen  that  his  acceptance  of  the  title  of  King 
would  limit  his  authority.  Moreover,  when  an  object  long  and 
anxiously  sought  is  obtained,  we  accept  it  with  more  fear  than  joy, 
shrinking  instinctively  from  that  which  we  have  coveted,  and 
saddened  by  the  forebodings  that  the  fulfilment  of  human  wishes 
will  never  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  human  heart. 

William  placed  his  hand  upon  the  Gospel  book^  and  was 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  and  clad  in  the  dalmatica — ordained* 
indeed,  as  King  before  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor.  Varying  in 
language,  yet  not  essentially  in  spirit,  the  oath  he  took  is  accord* 
ing  to  the  solemn  form  transmitted  by  usage  and  confirmed  by 
statute  at  the  present  day.  William  was  sworn  within  the  edifice 
where  we  have  three  times  witnessed  the  same  awful  ceremony ; 
by  his  oath  he  concluded  the  compact,  and  gave  the  promises 
prescribing  the  duty  of  the  sovereign.  Those  who  only  know  the 
name  of  Saint  Dunstan  in  connexion  with  an  idle  legend,  or  an 
exaggerated  and  perverted  history,  or  a  poetical  distortion  of  his 
character,  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  Arch« 
bishop  was  the  individual  who  dictated  the  pact  which  defines  the 
extent  and  limits  the  abuse  of  sovereign  power.  Saint  Dunstan 
penned  the  Coronation  Oath ;  and  the  Coronation  Oath,  deve- 
loped, became  the  English  Constitution. 

London  obtained  a  special  covenant : — *  William,  King,  greets 
William  the  Bishop  and  Godfrey  the  Port  Reeve,  and  all  the  bur- 
gesses within  London,  French  and  English,  friendly.  Ye  shall  be 
worthy  to  enjoy  all  the  laws  ye  were  worth  in  King  Edward's  days. 
•Every  child  shall  take  to  his  father's  inheritance  after  his  father's 
days :  no  man  shall  do  you  any  wrong.'  Few  words:  the  precious 
document,  still  in  the  city  archives — still  in  the  treasury  of  the 
successors  of  the  old  Portreeve — lies  within  the  palm  of  your 
hand ;  but  within  its  brief  compass  is  contained  all  that  the  citi- 
zens could  require.  William  guarantees  to  them — not  this  or  that 
privil^e,  nor  does  he  set  out  their  boundary,  or  measure  their 
houses  and  lands — but  he  secures  them  all.  William  the  Con- 
queror secures  to  them,  collectively  and  individually,  the  whole  of 
that  ancient  freedom  which,  amidst  every  chance  and  change,  they 
alone,  of  all  the  burgher  communities  in  England,  have  retained 
to  the  present  day.  In  each  charter  granted  by  successive  kings, 
the  grant  of  William  is  repeated  as  the  first  chapter  of  their  book 
•of  civil  liberties. 

Yet  there  was  one  to  whom  more  gratitude  was  due  from  Lon- 
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doD,  than  ta  William  the  King :  it  waa  to  William  the  Bishop,  bj 
whose  intercession  and  influence  the  grant  was  obtained.  His 
tomb  was  '  plucked  down/  probably  during  the  general  devasta* 
tton  of  the  memorials  of  ancient  pi^y ;  yet  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  when  on  the 
<  scarlet  days '  they  resorted  to  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral^  turned 
aside  as  they  advanced  up  the  nave,  and  walked  to  the  grave^ 
stone  which  covered  his  remains^ — as  some  token^  now  that  the 
lamps  were  extinguished,  and  the  obit  suppressed,  and  the  dirge 
no  longer  sung,  of  their  respect  for  Bishop  William's  memory. 

It  was  by  these  transactions,  in  which  Thierry  sees  nothing  but 
fraud  and  violence,  that  England,  about  to  split  into  fragments, 
was  knit  and  bound  together,  and  prepared  to  become  one  king- 
dam,  under  one  high  Court  of  Parliament — King,  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons*  The  Conquest  did  not  give  us 
our  constitution,  but  prepared  the  way  for  the  Constitution  through 
many  an  age  of  turmoil  and  trouble.  And,  in  order  siore  fully 
to  appreciate  and  understand  this  process,  we  would  wish  the  his- 
torical student  to  keep  in  mind  the  parallel  between  France  under 
the  Capetiaus,  and  the  Roman  or  German  empire,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  which  we  have  indicated  in 
a  former  essay. — (vol.  Ixxii  p.  340.) 

We  shall  best  comprehend  our  own  history  by  carefully  study- 
ing the  course  assumed  by  the  constitutional  history  of  Uie  Car- 
loringian  inheritance.  There  was  a  period  when  the  Basileus  of 
Albion,  and  Charlemagne,  were  the  only  sovereigns  in  Latin 
Europe  who  represented  the  Roman  authcnrity ;  and,  differing  in 
details,  the  institutions  of  Britain  and  of  the  Carlovingian  empire 
were  actuated  by  a  kindred  spirit,  though  not  exactly  invested  with 
the  same  form. 

*  We  consider,  therefore,  that  our  history  must  in  some  respects  be 
treated  as  a  continuous  solution  of  constitutional  problems.  Why 
did  not  the  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  the 
Princes  of  Wales,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  attain  the  same  sovereign  independence  as  the  Dukes 
of  Bavaria  or  Saxony,  or  the  Counts  of  Mecklenburg,  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  ?  What  prevented  the  Cinque  Ports 
from  hoisting  a  flag  as  independent  as  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns  7 
Wherefore  did  Exeter  and  London  become  integral  portions  of 
the  kingdom,  while  Augsburg  or  Frankfort  acquired  a  political 
independence  which  defied  the  head  of  the  empire?  On  the 
other  hand,  why  did  France  see  the  provincial  states  of  Nor« 
mandy,  and  Provence,  and  Brittany  gradually  lose  all  their  power ; 
first  passing  through  a  stage  in  which  they  were  very  influential, 
and  then  waning  away  without  giving  rise,  to  any  united  Diet  or 
Parliament  for  the  French  kingdom  ? 

In 
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In  the  Germanic  portion — in  the  Empire  properly  so  called — 
the  supreme  and  transcendent  authority  of  the  Caesar  over  all  the 
subject  states,  and  nations,  and  principalities,  and  communities, 
was  always  acknowledged  in  theory,  and  during  a  short  era,  or  oc- 
casionalty,  exerted  with  vigour.  To  the  Reichstag,  however  its 
conformation  may  have  varied,  belonged  constitutional  supremacy 
over  each  member  of  the  empire.  But  in  the  several  constituent 
portions  of  the  empire,  which  were  monarchical,  however  the  mo- 
narch may  have  been  styled,  Hertzog,  Markgraf,  or  Graf,  ther^ 
arose  a  new  development  of  authority  which  gave  these  subordinate 
Sovereigns  more  power  as  against  the  Emperor,  without  any  corre- 
sponding growth  of  influence  in  the  main  body  of  the  people.  The 
provincial  states  became  in  general  very  insignificant :  none  ever 
acquired  a  definite  legislative  authority — Wirtemberg  and  East 
Friesland,  perhaps,  excepted.  The  cities,  on  the  contrary,  eman- 
cipated themselves  into  absolute  republics,  storming  against  count 
and  prelate,  king  and  kaiser.  The  Diet  became  a  great  political 
confederation,  leaving  the  sovereigns  to  govern  or  misgovern  their 
people  as  they  thought  best.  The  conscience  of  the  Diet,  both 
religious  and  political,  was  directed,  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  empire,  and  if  it  interfered  in  the  relations  between  sub- 
ject and  sovereign,  of  which  interference,  however^  we  find  few 
examples  before  the  Reformation,  it  was  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  federation 
by  such  internal  dissensions.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  gradually  waned  away;  nor  could  he  have  exercised  the 
few  branches  of  supremacy  which  remained  to  him,  had  not  his 
hereditary  <m*  territorial  dominions  enabled  him  to  enforce  the 
prerogatives  thus  grudgingly  allowed.  Taken  as  a  whole,  and 
using  the  word  constitution  in  its  modem  sense«  no  portion  of 
Europe  is  so  little  constitutional  as  Germany. 

France  saw  the  great  feudatories  *  rapidly  becoming  the  virtual 
sovereigns  of  the  realm,  excepting  in  the  duchy  of  Paris,  and  the 
portions  which  gradually  became  immediately  subject  to  the  king. 
In  these  Duchies,  Counties,  and  Fiefs,  the  conformation  of  the 
Eiats  assumes  a  development  more  or  less  complete,  though  on 
the  whole  highly  influential ;  but  there  is  no  Diet,  no  Land-tag, 
no  Parliament  for  the  kingdom  of  the  French.  There  is  an  entire 
gap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  legislative  hierarchy.  In  the  meanwhile, 
even  when  the  authority  of  the  crown  is  at  the  lowest,  its  influence 
is  eonstant,  and  constantly  gaining  strength.  Influence  becomes 
political  power,  and  this  political  power  of  the  King  steadily  in- 

*  We  oie  the  tenn  feudal  Iilce  that  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  incorrectly  and  arbi- 
tniril  J  crealed  sod  applied,  jet  eonrenient  because  it  conyeys  a  precise  notion.  ' 

creases 
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creases^  until  a  sovereign  arises  who  detennines  upon  the  revolu- 
tionary measure  of  assembling  the  States- General — revolutionary^ 
because  resulting  solely  from  royal  will  and  pleasure^  Let 
the  French  constitutional  antiquaries  say  what  they  please^  such 
an  assembly  as  the  Etats-G^eraux  was  not  grounded  upon  an- 
cient usages^  not  taught  by  ancient  traditions^  not  warranted  by 
prerogative,  not  sanctioned  by  law ;  but  the  good  sense,  the 
vigour,  the  necessity,  if  you  choose,  of  the  crown  stood  in  the  plaoe 
of  usage,  and  tradition,  and  prerogative^  and  law.  The  ordi- 
nance which  convoked  the  first  States- General  was  as  much  a  amp 
dHat  as  that  which  cost  Charles  X.  his  throne.  The  constitu- 
tional history  of  France  b^ns  with  a  revolution;  and  what  was 
the  result?  The  provincial  states  lost  their  authority ;  the  States- 
General  became  unmanageable  and  effete,  troublesome  tq  the 
crown,  unprofitable  to  the  people,  until  the  whole  wa^  swept 
away,  and  the  new  order  of  things  established,  which  in  all  its 
waves  and  mutations  exhibits  only  one  element,  a  central  despotic 
authority,  into  which  all  others  are  constantly  tending  to  sink  and 
disappear. 

If  comparative  anatomy  be  useful  to  the  physiologist,  not  less 
instructive  to  the  historian  is  the  comparative  development  of  con- 
stitutions. Perhaps  due  attention  to  the  prevailing  principle  of 
our  government,  will  enable  us  to  afford  something  like  an  ex- 
planation of  the  contrast  between  England,  and  France,  and  Ger- 
many; but  it  is  a  principle  which  has  never  been  appreciated 
by  continental  writers — except  only  Hegel — ^rarely  by  our  own. 

The  English  constitution  is  not  based  upon  liberty^  but  upon 
law ;  our  law  secures  the  liberty  of  the  ^^ecf ,— our  law  knows 
nothing  of  the  liberty  of  the  people; — ^yet  the  subject  values  his 
liberty  only  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  law.  Our  parliament 
is  not  a  political  assembly,  but  a  tribunal ;  and  in  which,  whatever 
the  question  may  be,  the  vote  of  the  member  is  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  a  judge — a  judge,  if  need  be,  between  the  subject  and 
the  sovereign.  Whatever  abuse,  whatever  unconscientiousness  may 
have  been  exhibited  by  indiriduals  or  parties,  this,  and  no  other,  is 
the  theory  of  all  our  conflicts  and  revolutions.  Ours  has  not  been 
a  rude  contest  for  assertion  of  individual  independence,  but  an 
attempt  to  obtain  an  adjudication  upon  our  rights.  .We  have 
never  contended  for  abstract  rights  or  for  general  principles :  our 
constitution  is  not  a  charter  of  maxims  and  definitions,  divided 
into  chapters  and  articles,  but  the  result  of  definite  remedies  ap- 
plied to  definite  grievances :  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  our  empire 
will  have  completed  its  fall. 

Subjects  and  questions  connected  with  the  Conquest  crowd 
upon  us.     Was  the  use  of  the  French  or  Romance  language  in 

England 
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England  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Conquest?  Did  William 
the  Conqueror  introduce  the  '  feudal  system  7  *  Was  there  ever 
such  a  thing  as  the  '  feudal  system  ?*  Was  there  ever  in  Eng- 
land^ such  a  villein  as  is  described  in  law-books  and  romances, 
in  Blackstone  or  Ivanhoe?  Was  there  ever  such  a  'state 
of  society '  as  exhibited  in  Dr.  Robertson  s  *  View/  or  in 
Mrs.  Ratdiffe's  '  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  ?  *  What  was  the  real 
'*  spirit  of  chivalry"— when  did  **  chivalry"  b^n — ^when  did  it 
end — did  it  not  end  before  it  began  ?  Was  not  Matthew  Bramble 
in  the  right  when  he  said  that  seeing  how  his  contemporary  anti- 
quaries had  exaggerated  the  '  influence  of  chivalry^*  he  expected 
that  the  use  of  trunk  hose  and  spiced  ale  could  be  deduced  there- 
from ?  Where  is  the  best  comment  to  be  found  upon  the  preten- 
sions of  Pope  Hildebrand  ?  Must  we  not  descend  to  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  to  understand  him?  But  all  these  topics  we  must 
Jeave  undiscussed,  and — hoping  and  trusting  that  if  any  of  our 
readers  are  unacquainted  with  Thierry's  narrative,  they  will  now 
turn  to  it* — hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Conqueror's  reign. 

Amongst  the  other  troubles  and  causes  of  trouble  attached,  as 
8o  many  curses,  to  the  inheritance  of  Rollo,  was  a  claim  pos- 
sessed by  William  to  what  was  afterwards  usually  called  the 
Norman  Vexin.!  ,  This  (Ustrict  was  a  dismemberment  of  a  once 
much  more  important  territory.  In  the  age  of  Csesar  and 
Ptolemy  the  Pagus  Veliocassinus  included  the  city  of  Rouen. 
One  fine  portion,  afterwards  called  the  Rouennais,  fell  to  the  share 
of  Rollo.  A  second  portion  was  held  by  the  Kings  of  France, 
after  the  extinction  of  a  line  of  Counts  of  obscure  origin,  who 
claimed  great  independence.  It  should  seem  that  they  were  pa- 
trons of  the  *  Advowson  of  St.  Denis ;'  and  it  was  in  this  capacity 
that  the  Kings  of  France  waved  the  oriflamme,  afterwards  deemed 
the  distinctive  banner  of  the  crown.  The  third  portion  of  the 
Vexin  was  the  tract  about  which  the  present  strife  arose.  It  had 
been  ceded  to  William's  father ;  but,  during  his  minority,  the  Kings 
of  France  had  repossessed  themselves  of  the  territory.  Whether 
from  policy  or  from  apprehension,  William  was,  on  the  whole, 
loath  to  wage  war  against  his  liege  lord^  Philip;  indeed,  every 
battle  which  the  Duke  of  Normandy  fought  against  the  King  of 
the  French,  was  an  example  of  insubordination  which  recoiled 
upon  the  King  of  the  English.  At  length,  extensive  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  burgesses  of  Mantes — forays  made  into 


*  We  take  this  opportonity  of  tiumkin^  Mr.  Charlee  Hamilton  for  a  very  well- 
executed  translation  of  Thierry's  History  of  the  Conquest— it  is  the  performance  of  an 
accomplished  and  discriminating  scholar. 

f  Mr.  Stapleton's  map  and  geographical  comments  should  be  consulted ;  they  are 
iuv4luable  for  sU  such  portions  of  Freuch  aud  Norman  history. 

Normandy^ 
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NormaiKhr,  and  tfaese  attacks^  loo^  upon  the  lands  of  rach  proud 
barons  as  William  de  Breteuil  and  Roger  de  Jorcy,  ronsed 
William  to  great  anger.  He  was  aflironted  by  the  insalt  received 
from  those  whom  he  viewed  as  his  revolted  sabjects,  and  he  de- 
manded the  cession  of  Mantes  and  Chaumont^  in  addition  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory  which,  be  allied,  had  been  withheld. 
Philip  refused ;  cavilling,  it  is  said,  and  instigated  by  the  undutiful 
Robert,  then  at  war  with  his  father,  and  evading  rather  than 
denying  the  claim.  Coarse  jests  passed  between  the  sovereigns, 
by  which  they  were  mutually  embittered ;  and  William,  now  no 
longer  to  be  restrained,  prepared  to  assert  his  rights  by  the  sword. 

In  the  style  of  the  Trouveurs,  our  chroniclers  tell  us  how 
the  harvest  was  waving,  the  grapes  swelling  on  the  stem,  the 
fruits  reddening  on  the  bought  when  William  entered  the  fertile 
land ;  as  he  advanced,  the  com  was  trodden  down,  the  vineyards 
bavodced,  the  gifts  of  Providence  wastefully  destroyed.  An  im- 
prudent sally  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mantes  enabled  William 
to  enter  the  city.  It  was  fired  by  the  soldiery;  churches  and 
dwellings  alike  sunk  in  the  flames :  even  the  recluses  were  burned 
iiAheir  cells.  ,  William,  aged  and  unwieldy  in  body,  yet  im* 
petuous  and  active  in  mind,  cheered  the  desolation,  and  gal- 
loped about  and  about  through  the  burning  ruins.  His  steed 
stumbled  amidst  the  embers :  like  the  third  sovereign  who  bore 
the  name  of  William,  the  rider  received  a  fatal  hurt  from  his 
fall.  A  lingering  inflammation  ensued  from  the  bruise,  which 
the  leechcraft  of  those  days  could  neither  heal  nor  allay.  The 
noise,  the  disturbance,  the  atmosphere  of  the  close,  narrow,  un- 
savoury streets  of  Rouen  became  intolerable  to  the  fevered  suf- 
ferer, and  he  was  painfully  removed  to  the  conventual  buildings 
of  St.  Gervase  on  an  adjoining  hill.  The  inward  combustion 
spread  so  rapidly  that  no  hope  of  recovery  remained,  and  William 
knew  that  there  was  none. 

Now  ensued  that  conflict  of  feelings,  never  entirely  absent  from 
the  bed  of  death,  but  sometimes  so  painfully  visible ;  when,  as  per- 
sonified in  the  paintings  which  bespeak  the  mind  of  the  ages  that 
produced  them,  we  behold  the  good  angel  and  the  evil  demon 
contending  fcHr  the  mastery  of  the  departing  soul — ^the  clinging  to 
earthly  things,  with  an  entire  consciousness  of  their  wortMessness — 
self-condemnation  and  self-deceit ; — ^repentance  and  obduracy — the 
scales  of  the  balance  trembling  between  heaven  and  hell.  '  No 
tongue  can  tell,'  he  said,  *  the  wickednesses  which  I  have  perpe- 
trated in  my  life  of  toil  and  care.'  He  recounted  his  trials, 
the  base  ingratitude  he  had  sustained,  and  also  extolled  his  own 
virtues ;  he  confessed  himself,  praised  himself  for  his  conscientious 
appointments  in  the  church ;  his  alms,  and  the.seventeen  monas- 
teries 
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teries  and  six  nunneries  which  under  his  reign  had  been  founded 
in  Normandy. — Bat  Rufut  and  Henry  are  standing  by  the  bed  side. 
Who  is  to  be  the  Conqueror's  heir  ?  How  are  his  domains  to  be 
divided  ?  Robert^  as  firstborn^  is  to  take  Normandy.  *  Wretched/ 
declared  the  King^  ^  will  be  the  country  subjected  to  his  rule;  but 
he  hath  received  the  homages  of  the  barons ;  and  the  concession 
once  made  cannot  be  withdrawn.  Of  England  I  will  appoint  no 
one  heir :  let  Him  in  whose  hands  are  all  things  provide  accord- 
ing to  his  will.'  Bitterly  lamenting  the  crimes,  the  slaughters^  the 
wide-wasting  wretchedness  produced  by  his  ambition^  he  dedared 
he  dared  not  bestow  the  realm  thus  won  by  wrongfulness.  But  thi» 
reserve  was  a  mere  d^lusion^  and  he  evaded  the  import  of  his  own 
words  by  declarii^  his  hope  that  William^  who  from  youth  upwards 
had  been  an  obedient  son,  might  succeed  him.  Nor  did  he  rest  in 
the  mere  wish.  He  turned  him  round  in  his  weary  bed,  and  directed 
that  a  mandate  should  be  prepared,  addressed  to  Lanfranc,  com- 
manding him  to  place  Rufus  on  the  throne :  and  the  dying  man,  he 
who  had  just  vowed  that  he  would  not  take  thought  concerning  the- 
sinful  inheritaoce,  affixed  his  royal  signet  to  the  instrument  by 
which,  in  fact,  he  bequeathed  the  unlawful  gain.  And  he  forthwith 
delivered  the  same  to  Rufus,  kissed  him  and  blessed  him,  and 
Rufus  hastened  away  to  England,  lest  he  should  lose  that 
blood-stained  crown.  And  what  was  Henry  Beauclerk,  his  feUher's 
favourite,  to  inherit?  A  treasure  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  white 
silver,  told  and  weighed.  Henry  began  to  lament  this  unequal 
gift.  *  What  will  all  the  treasure  profit  me,'  he  exclaimed,  '  if  I 
have  neither  land  nor  home  ? '  William  comforted  his  youngest 
8<m,  and  that  strangely,  by  the  prophetic  intimation  that,  be- 
coming far  greater  than  either  brother,  Henry  should  one  day 
possess  all  his  parental  honours. 

William  was  now  silent.  Those  who  surrounded  him,  had  heard 
of  alms  and  of  repentance,  of  contrition,  and  of  distribution  of  the 
wealth,  no  longer  his  own — a  little  to  the  poor — all,  save  that  little, 
to  his  sons.  Of  forgiveness  nothing  had  been  said  by  William ; 
nothing  of  remission  to  the  dtptives  in  the  dungeon,  upon  whom 
the  doom  of  perpetual  imprisonment  had  been  passed.  Would  not 
the  king  show  mercy  if  he  expected  mercy  ?  William  assented. 
Morkar  had  been  unjustly  punished ;  this  William  confessed,  and 
let  him  be  forthwith  freed.  Roger  de  Breteuil  had  been  rightly  cast 
into  prison,  yet  William  assented  to  his  enlargement.  Wulneth, 
the  brother  of  Harold,  a  child  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Conqueror,  who  had  sternly  kept  him  in  chains  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  Siward  of  the  north,  both  now  breathed  the  fresh  air 
again ;  and  William  ended  by  ordering  that  all  the  prison  doors 
in  England  and  Normandy  should  be  opened,  except  to  one  alone, 

except 
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except  to  Odo  his  brother.  Much  were  they  saddened  at  this 
hardness,  many  and  urgent  were  the  entreaties  made.  At  length 
William  relaxed  his  severity,  without  relenting,  declaring  that  he 
yielded  against  his  will.  But  this  act  of  grudging,  coerced,  ex- 
torted forgiveness,  was  his  last.  A  night  of  somewhat  diminished 
suffering  ensued.  He  sunk  into  that  state,  half  sleep  half  stupor, 
when  the  troubled  expiring  body  takes  a  dull,  painful,  unrestfnl 
r«st,  before  its  last  long  earthly  re}K>se ;  but  as  the  cheerful,  life- 
giving  rays  of  the  rising  sun  were  just  darting  above  the  horizon 
across  the  sad  apartment,  and  shedding  brightness  on  its  walls,  Wil- 
liam was  awakened  from  his  imjierfect  slumbers  by  the  measured, 
mellow,  reverberating,  lengthened,  swelling  toll  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral bell.  '  It  is  the  hour  of  Prime,*  replied  his  attendants,  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiry.  Then  were  the  priesthood,  in  full  choir,  wel- 
coming with  voices  of  gladness  the  renewed  gift  of  another  day, 
and  praying  in  the  words  of  the  hymn*  which  once  only  in  each 
year  is  now  heard  in  one  only  congregation  of  the  English  Church, 
that  the  hours  might  flow  in  holiness,  till  blessed  at  their  close. 

*  Now  that  the  scm  ii  gleaming  bright,  And  while  tiie  hoon  in  order  flow, 
Implore  we,  bending  low,  O  Chritt,  tecurel j  fence 

That  He,  the  uncreated  Light,  Our  gates  beleaguered  by  the  foe, 
May  guide  us  aa  we  go.  The  gate  of  every  lente. 

No  sinful  word,  nor  deed  of  wrong,  And  grant  that  to  Thine  honour,  Lord, 

Nor  thoughts  that  idly  rove,  Our  daily  toil  may  tend ; 

But  simple  truth  be  on  our  tongue.  That  we  begin  it  at  Tliy  word, 

And  in  our  hearts  be  love.  And  in  Thy  favour  end.^ 

But  his  day  of  labour  and  struggle,  sin  and  repentance  was  passed, 
and  William  lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  expired. 

As  was  very  common  in  those  times,  the  death  of  the  great 
and  rich  was  the  signal  for  a  scene  of  disgraceful  neglect  and 
confusion.  Not  that  we  are  now  more  humanized  in  heart; 
even  in  our  own  days,  the  degraded  chamber  of  a  departed  mo- 
narch is  reported  to  have  witnessed  the  vilest  rapacity ;  but  in 
earlier  periods,  the  eager  greediness,  now  usually  restrained  from 
much  outward  demonstration  by  habits  of  decorum  and  dread  of 
punishment,  was  displayed  and  vented,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  hesitation,  fear,  or  shame.    The  attendants  plundered  the 

*  The  hymn  'ad  primam,'  common  to  all  the  ancient  western  liturgies,  is  sung  in 
the  original  Latin  by  the  scholars  of  Winchester  College  when  they  separate  for  the 
Whitsun  vacation: — 

<  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere  Inccepta  dum  flnet  dies, 

Dum  precemur  supplices  O  Christ©  custos  pervigil, 

Nostras  ut  ipse  dirigat,  Quas  sanrus  hostis  obsidet 

Lux  increata,  semitas.  Portas  tuere  sensuum. 

Nil  lingua  nil  peccet  manus,  Presta  dinmus  ut  f  U9 

Nil  mens  inane  cogitet ;  Subscrviat  laudi  labor ; 

In  ore  simplex  Veritas  Auctore  qu«  te  coBpimut 

lu  corde  reguet  caritas.  Da  te  favente  prosequi.* 
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royal  chamber,  stripped  the  body  even  of  its  last  garments 
sons,  kinsmen,  servant,  all,  without  exception,  rushing  out,  left 
the  poor  diseased  corpse  lying  naked  on  the  floor.  So  com- 
pletely was  it  abandoned,  that  the  duty  of  conveying  the  re- 
mains of  William  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  which 
he  had  founded,  was  performed  by  the  care  and  charity  of  a  knight 
of  humble  fortune  and  low  degree,  grieved  at  the  indignity  to 
which  the  mortal  spoil  of  his  sovereign  was  exposed.  The  monks 
came  forth  with  song  and  dirge,  and  receiving  the  body,  they  took 
order  for  the  royal  sepulture.  The  grave  was  dug  deep  in  the 
presbytery,  between  altar  and  choir.  All  the  bishops  and  abbots 
of  Normandy  assembled.  After  mass  had  been  sung,  Gilbert, 
Bishop  of  Evreux,  addressed  the  people ;  and,  when  he  had  mag- 
nified the  fame  of  the  departed,  he  asked  them  all  to  pray  for  his 
soul.  And  then  a  loud  voice  was  heard  from  the  crowd : — a  poor 
man  stood  up  before  the  bier,  one  Ascelin,  who  forbade  that  Wil- 
liam's corpse  should  be  received  into  the  ground  he  had  usurped 
by  reckless  violence.  The  land  whereon  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 
stood — the  monastery,  whose  erection  was  amongst  the  good  works 
upon  which  William  relied — had  been  taken  by  William  from 
Arthur,  the  father  of  ALScelin,  and  any  compensation  had  been 
denied.  All  present,  bishops  and  nobles^  all  the  bystanders, 
indeed^  knew  how  sadly  true  was  the  complaint ;  and  they  paoifie<l 
Ascelin  by  paying  him  the  price  of  that  narrow  little  plot  of  earth, 
the  seven  feet  of  mould,  the  contested  resting  place  of  the  Con- 
queror. Ascelin,  further  promises  being  made  to  him,  withdrew 
his  ban,  but  as  the  swollen  corpse  sank  into  the  grave,  it  burst, 
filling  the  sacred  edifice  with  corruption.  The  obsequies  were 
hurried  through ;  and  thus  was  William  the  Conqueror  gathered 
to  his  fathers — ^with  loathing,  disgust,  and  horror. 


Art.  II. — The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia;  or,  the  Patrt' 
archal  Evidences  of  Ret^ealed  Religion :  a  Memoir,  with  illus- 
trative Maps,  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.     London,  1843. 

IF  there  be  truth  in  that  celebrated  saying,  that  ^  whatever  makes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  pre- 
sent, advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings,*  then  surely 
the  generation  in  which  we  live  may  lay  no  small  claim  to  intel- 
lectual advancement.  The  Past  has  of  late  occupied  much  atten- 
tion :  men  have  especially  recurred  with  eagerness  to  those 
sublime  speculations  into  the  origin  of  nations,  for  which  ample 
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food  has  of  late  been  afibrded  by  the  discoveries  of  travellers  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  Egypt  and  Etrnria  in  the  old  worlds 
and  Mexico  and  Yucatan  in  the  new,  have  been  compelled  to 
utter  from  their  long-forgotten  sepulchres  sounds  of  mysterious 
import,  the  prelude,  it  may  be,  to  detailed  and  lucid  annals,  but 
at  all  events  of  sufficient  significancy  to  bespeak  the  serious  con- 
sideration  of  those  who  have  a  rightful  sympathy  for  their  species* 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  attention  excited 
has  been  for  the  most  part  rather  that  of  an  intellectual  curiosity 
than  of  a  moral  interest.  It  is  true  that  phsenomena  such  as 
these  must  afford  materials  for  thought  even  to  the  most  unthink- 
ing ;  yet  thought  is  often  but  a  pastime,  and  may  be  degraded  to 
functions  little  better  than  animal.  By  many  the  antiquities  of 
the  primitive  world  are  viewed  in  the  same  spirit  which  attracts 
our  holiday  folk  to  the  Indian  or  Chinese  Museum :  the  vermillion 
and  the  alabaster,  the  grotesque  images,  the  colossal  forms  of  the 
Memnoniums,  the  sculptured  monsters  of  the  teocallis,  the  cum- 
brous ingenuity  of  the  hieroglyphics  themselves,  become  the  toys 
of  the  mind,  which,  under  the  delusion  of  being  usefully  occupied, 
is  in  fact  indulged  and  enervated:  and  the  unprofitable  result  is 
shown  by  the  speedy  abandonment  of  one  plaything  for  another, 
of  Egypt  for  Etruria,  of  Etruria  for  Palenque  or  Uxmal.  We 
say  this,  however,  without  the  slightest  wish  to  disparage  such 
objects  of  attention,  when  viewed  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  manly 
philosophy.  No  reflective  mind  can  doubt  that  some  great  result 
is  intended  by  Providence  in  the  simultaneous  concurrence  of  these 
startling  discoveries ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  development  of 
these  '  veterum  primordia  rerum,'  we  may  eventually  look  for  the 
completion  of  that  still  infant  science,  the  history  of  human  nature. 
Still,  even  the  study  of  an  individual  nation,  if  pursued  without 
reference  to  more  comprehensive  results,  will  often  prove  but 
unprofitable.  The  antiquities  of  Egypt  and  of  Central  America 
exemplify  the  truth  of  another  saying  of  our  great  moralist  (which 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  made  the  appropriate  motto 
of  a  former  publication)  that  '  there  are  two  objects  of  curiosity, 
the  Christian  world  and  the  Mahomedan  world;  all  the  rest  may 
be  considered  as  barbarous.*  In  Egypt,  we  see  indeed  the  evi- 
dences of  a  widely-spread  prosperity,  of  a  state  of  society  minutely 
organized,  but  not  therefore  highly  civilized  in  any  just,  sense  (rf* 
the  word  :  for  an  artificial  state  of  manners  or  of  policy  may  indi- 
cate barbarity  by  the  very  complexity  of  its  system.  Now  in  that 
extraordinary  country  we  find  arts  but  imperfectly  developed,  and 
for  centuries  remaining  stationary ;  in  Egyptian  ingenuity  there 
was  nothing  germinant  or  expansive;  human  industry  was  be- 
stowed, with  a  stupendous  diligence,  upon  ends  comparatively 

insignificant. 
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insignificant,  upon  nselesg  tombs,  upon  a  chilidish  worship  of 
shapeless  monsters,  upon  the  record  of  dry  annals,  which  hardly 
repay  the  labour  of  decypherment,  and  which,  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  impudent  forgeries,  almost  baffle  the  researches  of  the 
most  acute.  The  parallel  so  often  drawn  between  ancient  Egypt 
and  China  might  be  proved  more  accurate  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, were  the  history  and  literature  of  the  former  country  fully 
known.  In  China,  as  Dr.  Wall  has  amply  shown,  there  has  been 
the  same  stolid  stagnation  for  centuries  of  imperfect  arts,  the  same 
application  of  a  clumsy  ideagraphic  system  to  lying  annals,  and  to 
a  literature,  the  only  valuable  portions  of  which  are  palpable  but 
unacknowledged  plagiarisms  from  classical  and  European  sources, 
its  indigenous  productions  being  vapid  and  childish  in  the  ex- 
treme.'*' In  Mexico,  again,  those  astonishing  monuments  of  hu- 
man industry,  their  gigantic  temples,  which  at  a  distance  might  be 
regarded  as  evidences  of  an  advanced  civilization,  are  found,  on  a 
closer  view,  to  be  subservient  to  the  horrors  of  the  bloodiest 
superstition  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  And  it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected that  were  the  histories  of  these  barbarous  countries  fully 
known,  they  would  a£ford  little  matter  for  interest,  except  when 
connected  with  the  annals  of  Scriptural  or  classical  antiquity: 
they  would  present  little  to  engage  the  nobler  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  but  would  be  the  mere  records  of  mean  policy  and  cruel 
wars.  But  again,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  the  new 
continent,  the  pursuit  has  hitherto  proved  ineffectual.  There 
are  no  interesting  traditions,  connecting  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  superstructure  of  any 
probable  theory  :  one  speculation  is  succeeded  by  another,  equally 
plausible,  so  that  both  are  neutralized ;  or  equally  contradictory 
to  collateral  facts,  so  that  both  are  to  be  rejected :  the  vague  and 
flexible  analogies  of  language^  of  habits,  of  traditions,  are  suc- 
cessively used  to  support  theories  the  most  opposite ;  now  the  goal 
seems  to  be  close  at  hand,  the  next  moment  it  disappears  from 
sight ;  and  the  pursuit  is  as  delusive,  as  changeable,  and  as  inef- 
fectual as  that  of  a  man  in  a  dream : — 

^  ir  6y%i(>f  oh  ^vyttrai  ftvyovra  hi^KHV. 

Far  different  are  investigations  such  as  those  to  which  Mr. 

Forster  invites  us.     In  contemplating  those  ancient  nations  of  the 

East,  whose  origin  and  settlements  are  matters  of  revelation,  and 

whose  subsequent  history  is  clearly  drawn  out  by  classical  research, 

*  We  Allude  to  the  <  EziuniiiatioQ  of  the  Anoient  Orthognpbj  of  the  Jews,*  bj 
the  preient  Profenor  ef  Hebrew  in  the  UniTertity  of  Dublin.  Surely,  we  have 
much  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  service  rendered  by  that  Univertitj,  withm  our  geue- 
ratioQ,  to  the  cause  at  Oriental  leamiug,  in  the  persons  of  Hale^  Magee,  M<Caul,  aiid 
tk»  aiather  of  tha  prtaeot  voik. 
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the  enquirer  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  having  Truth  at  the 
starting-point  as  the  unerring  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
is  to  proceed  :  and,  in  his  further  progress,  the  tendency  to  diverge 
into  theories,  so  natural  to  a  discursive  intellect,  is  checked  by 
the  appearance  of  certain  landmarks,  which,  though  few  and  far 
between,  are  sufficient  to  assist  the  observant  eye  in  discovering 
the  less  obvious  but  still  accurately  defined  boundaries  of  his 
path.  But  besides  these  advantages  in  the  mode  of  pursuit,  so 
highly  valuable  to  the  lover  of  truth,  to  the  real  philosopher,  the 
object  pursued  has  a  deep  and  intrinsic  interest.  Thus  the  his- 
tory of  Arabia  is  no  insulated  record  :  it  is  indissolubly  connected, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest,  with  the  birth,  the  growth, 
and  the  maturity  of  man.  Whether  as  the  conservator,  for  many 
ages,  of  a  patriarchal  faith,  as  the  neighbouring  witness  and  sister 
of  the  chosen  people,  as  the  nurse  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
as  the  probable  colonizer  of  illimitable  regions,  as  the  rival  of 
Christendom  in  arms,  and  her  instructor  in  the  liberal  arts,  or  as 
the  propagator  of  that  mysterious  heresy  which  still  enthralls  half 
the  civilized  world,  conquered  by  her  children, — in  each  of  these 
several  aspects,  Arabia  presents  an  object  of  attention  more  than 
sufficient  to  occupy  faculties  the  most  comprehensive. 

From  various  causes,  however,  and  especially  from  the  exclusive 
jealousy  so  characteristic  (at  least  in  former  times)  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  the  vast  territory  of  this  interesting  people  has 
hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown  to  Europeans.  And  the 
history  of  its  colonization  has  been  vague,  undefined,  and  contra- 
dictory :  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  has  never  been 
systematically  written.  This  most  difficult  task  Mr.  Forster  has 
prosecuted  with  consummate  diligence,  and,  we  feel  convinced, 
with  answerable  success.  He  has  demonstratively  vindicated  the 
truth  of  her  geographical  records,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and 
placed  them  beyond  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic,  which  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge  had  been  eminently  plausible.  The 
service  thus  rendered  to  the  intellectual  world,  acceptable  at 
any  time,  we  consider  to  be  of  peculiar  advantage  at  the  present 
day,  when  we  seem  to  be  threatened  wikh  a  revi^'al  of  scepticism 
in  a  new  and  insidious  form :  not  now,  as  heretofore,  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance  or  of  irreligion,  but  the  creation  of  those 
well-meaning  though  captious  minds,  who,  justly  jealous  of  the 
arrogant  assumptions  of  Evidence  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  moral 
or  religious  truth,  will  hardly  allow  her  to  exercise  her  subor- 
dinate, yet  just  and  necessary  functions,  in  the  external  support 
of  either.  In  addition  to  this  palpable  disinclination  to  weigh 
religious  evidences  on  the  one  hand,  we  see,  on  the  other,  an 
unhealthy  habit  of  mind  engendered  by  the  attractive  works  of 
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historians  like  Niebuhr,  which  views  with  suspicion  the  most 
consentient  traditions  of  the  world ;  so  as  almost  to  assent  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  flippant  dogma,  that  true  history  has  no  exist- 
ence whatever.  In  what  result  these  misgivings  and  doubts  may 
issue,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  Truth, 
however  intrinsically  strong,  ought  ever  to  have  within  call  her 
legitimate  allies  :  that  the  accumulation  of  proof  can  never  be  a 
superfluous  labour :  that  Providence,  ever  economical,  has  deli- 
vered the  eridences  of  religious  and  moral  verities  into  our  hands, 
if  not  to  be  used  as  the  weapons  of  a  present  warfare,  yet  to  be 
stored  up  against  contingent  aggression. 

It  is  evidently  under  the  gravest  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  these  sentiments  that  Mr.  Forster  has  constructed  his  work. 
The  method  of  argument,  indeed,  both  in  its  general  features 
and  in  its  details,  is  altogether  original :  but  the  writer  is  not 
satisfied  with  producing  a  brilliant  effect:  he  strengthens  the  line 
of  reasoning,  to  use  his  own  expression,  by  a  three-fold,  or  rather 
by  a  manifold  cord :  in  every  available  instance  having  recourse 
to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  of  classical  antiquity,  of  local  tra- 
dition, of  modern  science :  to  the  analogies  of  language,  the  re- 
sources of  etymology,  and  to  other  collateral  arguments.  His 
reasoning  may  indeed  appear  redundant  to  the  superficial :  but  by 
the  lover  of  truth,  it  will  be  recognised  as  complete,  exhaustive, 
befitting  such  a  subject.  In  establishing,  by  fulness  of  evidence 
at  once  demonstrative  and  analogical,  th(Me  widely  germinant  facts 
relative  to  the  origin  of  so  influential  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
— the  nations  of  a  continent  rather  than  the  tribes  of  a  nation — he 
has  perhaps  written  the  first  chapter  of  the  History  of  the  Colo- 
nization of  the  World,  its  plan  affording  a  model  for  future 
labours,  which  may  usefully  employ  the  patient  industry  of  many 
learned  lives. 

The  very  nature  of  his  treatise,  consisting  as  it  does  of  close 
consecutive  reasoning,  is  such  as  to  admit  of  but  imperfect  and 
inadequate  exhibition  within  the  compass  of  a  Review.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  brief  view  of  the  colonization 
of  Arabia,  and  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able portions  of  the  work. 

The  population  of  Arabia,  as  is  well  known  to  the  merest  scio- 
list in  history,  is  composed,  not  of  one,  but  of  various  stocks,  which 
immigrated  at  five  successive  periods,  or  six,  according  to  Arabian 
tradition.  The  first  immigration  took  place  before  the  Confusion 
of  tongues,  under  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  with  his  two  sons  and 
five  grandsons.  According  to  uniform  tradition,  the  colonization 
of  this  primitive  race  began  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

*  Colonization  would  naturally  commence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Mesopotamia,  from  >vhich  the  deBcendanto  of  Noah  originally  emigrated, 
or  in  the  parts  of  Arabia  adjoining  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
but  emigration  once  commenced,  the  colonists,  in  the  progress  of  «nin- 
temipte<i  because  unopposed  settlement,  would  not  less  naturally  select, 
as  they  advanced  into  me  peninsula,  the  most  fertile  districts  or  the  most 
commodious  sites — principles  of  choice,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  com- 
mon to  all  new  settlers  in  all  countries  and  ages  of  the  world.  This 
point  taken  for  granted,  the  physical  character  of  Arabia,  which  must 
have  always  suggested,  or  rather  compelled,  an  appropriate  choice  of 
situation,  becomes,  with  no  low  degree  of  probability,  our  guide  in 
tracing,  antecedently  to  proof,  the  course  of  colonization  likely  to  be  fbl- 
lowed  by  the  sons  of  Gush,  and  their  own  immediate  descendants ;  for 
all  descriptions,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
agree  in  representing  the  country  as  a  vast  wilderness,  encircled  by'  a 
belt  of  fruitful  mountain  districts — its  mountain  belt,  again,  being  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  a  still  vaster  circuit  of  coast,  fscing,  in  as  many 
directions,  rich,  wide,  and  accessible  fields  of  commerce.' — vol.  i.  p.  16. 

Starting  from  this  point,  Cash  and  his  sons  formed  their  settle- 
ments, in  places  where  their  names  may  still  be  traced,  along  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  occupying  the  district  now  called  the  Bahrebi  ; 
from  thence  advancing  to  Oman,  and  alcmg  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Hadramant,  at  the  base  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
These  territories,  as  bearing  the  most  frequent  and  tx>ntiiittoii8 
traces  of  their  first  possessors,  seem  to  have  been  the  strongholds 
of  the  race ;  although  there  still  remain  considerable  evidences  of 
their  settlement  in  Yemen,  and  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Hedjaz,  and  some  fainter  indications  of  their  name  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  They  appear  never  to  have  occupied 
the  central  portion  of  the  country. 

The  next  immigration  was  that  of  Joktan,  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Shem>  the  brother  of  Peleg,  in  whose  days  '*  the  whde 
earth  was  divided  ;*'  that  is,  the  general  dispersion  took  pfauce 
consequent  upon  the  Confusion  of  tongues.  That  there  were 
partial  emigrations  from  the  primitive  postdiluvian  habttation, 
before  the  dispersion  at  Babel,  is  clear,  not  only  fromrthe  in- 
stance of  Cush,  but  from  the  presumptive  evidences  that  sre 
afforded  by  general  history.  The  seUlements  of  Joktan  are  fomad 
to  have  been  made  strictly  in  localities  where  h  priori  reasonmg 
would  induce  us  to  look  for  them. 

*  This  distribution  of  the  aboriginal  Cushite  tribes  necessarily  deter- 
mines, antecedently  to  other  proof,  the  direction,  in  the  first  instance'at 
least,  of  tlie  subsequent  settlements  of  Joktan.  The  Joktanitc  fsmiHcs, 
finding  the  coasts  pre-occupied,  would  naturally  seek  abodes  and  pasture- 
grounds  in  the  interior.  From  the  great  northern  deserts  (formed,  as  it 
were,  to  be  the  cradle  or  primitive  refuge  of  the  Bedouin  Arab  tribes, 
still  in  their  infant  state),  we  might  confidently  reckon,  a  priori,  on  their 
spreading  gradually  inland  towards  the  south,  whose  Ihiitful  hills  and 
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fertile  valley  a  would  be  aure,  in  process  of  lime,  to  inyite  the  aggressions 
of  their  full-grown  strength,  until,  in  the  eventual  issue,  the  tribes  from 
Joktan  had  founded  colonies  and  kingdoms  hy  the  subjugation  or  the 
expulsion  of  their  Cushite  predecessors.  Such,  according  to  all  ante- 
cedent probabilities,  and  according  to  every  known  historical  analogy, 
was  the  course  likely  to  be  followed.' — vol.  i.  p.  96. 

The  facts  of  the  case  fully  bear  out  this  assumption.  The  strong- 
holds of  the  Joktanites  are  shown^  by  the  clear  traces  of  the  names 
of  Joktan  and  his  sons  still  existing,  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
central  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  Nejd;  their  settlements  extending  to 
Hadramaut  and  Yemen — where  the  powerful  Hamyarites  pre- 
served the  name  of  Hamyar,  grandson  of  Joktan — and  their 
northern  boundary  being  Mount  Zames,  in  the  26th  parallel  of 
latitude.  They  pushed  their  branches  also  into  Oman,  where  they 
largely  supplanted  the  Cushite.  In  this  part  of  his  inquiry  Mr. 
Forster  has  thrown  a  remarkable  light  upon  the  Scriptural  defini- 
tion of  their  boundaries ;  *  '  Their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  ^ 
thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East.'  The  situation  of  these 
two  mountains,  especially  of  the  former,  has  been  a  matter  of  most 
vague  conjecture  to  geographers.  Bochart  happily  pronounced 
Sephar  to  be  identical  with  the  mountain  range  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  Arabia,  the  Mount  Climax  of  Ptolemy :  a  decision 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  last-named  geographer 
to  the  existence  of  the  Sepharitae  in  that  district,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  name  Sabbar  is  now  found  there.  In  this  very  locality 
dwells  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  great  family  of  the  Beni  Kahtan, 
whom  immemorial  tradition  identifies  with  the  Joktanites^  the 
initial  /,  or  J,  being  omissible,  according  to  the  genius  of  Oriental 
languages.  Mr.  Forster  fairly  assumes  that  Mount  Mesha  is 
naturally  to  be  looked  for  in  a  contrary  direction  to  Mount 
Sephar,  that  is,  in  the  north-east.  Now  north-east  of  Movmt 
Sabbar,  or  Sephar,  and  in  latitude  26*^,  is  found  a  hill,  which  is 
actually  the  northernmost  boundary  of  the  Beni  Kahtan  tribes, 
due  south  of  which  occurs  a  potent  division  of  that  race,  identical 
in  situation  with  the  Catanitae  of  Ptolemy;  thus  correspond- 
ing exactly  to  the  Mount  Mesha  of  Scripture  as  a  boundary  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  this  range,  due  north,  Ptolemy ,  places  the 
Masnmanes  (clearly  the  Ishmaelitish  tribe  of  Mishmaor  Masma), 
from  which  tribe  it  would  appear  that  Mesha  derived  its  name ; 
and  from  Masaemanes  its  classical  name  of  Zames;  a  conjecture 
confirmed  by  the  existence  of  the  tribe  of  Beni  Shaman  in  this 
neighbourhood.  We  must,  however,  differ  from  Mr.  Forster  in 
considering  the  classical  name  in  this  instance  as  an  anagram  of 
the  Scriptural.     Although  fully  convinced  of  the  prevalence  of 

*  Geuesifl  x.  30. 
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the  anagram  in  Oriental  denomination,  we  think  that  the  two  de- 
nominations are  merely  taken  from  two  parts  of  the  same  word ; 
the  Scriptural  from  the  former  part,  the  classical  from  the  latter. 
We  can  but  thus  cursorily  notice  his  very  ingenious  method  of 
settling  a  disputed  point  of  ancient  geography,  which  he  corrobo- 
rates by  abundant  evidence  to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
the  classical  and  Arabic  names  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 

The  third  colonization  of  Arabia  was  by  Ishmael,  the  child  of 
prophecy,  in  whose  widely-spread  and  powerful  descendants  was 
fulfilled  the  divine  promise  that  he  should  be  a  great  nation  :  a 
nation  known  under  the  interchangeable  designations  of  Ishmael- 
ites,  Hagarenes,  and  Midianites ;  his  twelve  sons  being  the  pro- 
genitors of  twelve  great  tribes,  whose  existence  is  attested  alike 
by  Jewish  and  classical  antiquity,  and  whose  names  can  yet  be 
traced  throughout  the  peninsula;  the  two  principal  being  the 
Nabatheans,  or  children  of  Nebaioth^  and  the  Kedarites;  the 
latter  the  acknowledged  progenitors  of  the  Koreish,  or  family  of 
Mahomet,  and  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs,  who  occupied  the  seat  of 
their  forefathers.  Taking  their  rise  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  they  extended  across  the  neck  of  Arabia 
to  the  Euphrates,  invading  the  Cushite  settlements  of  Havilah  in 
the  Bahrein,  along  the  upper  and  middle  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  thus  literally  fulfilling  the  Scriptural  definition,  '  They 
dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest 
towards  Assyria.'  They  also  occupied  the  western  side,  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  Yemen,  and  that  part  of 
Arabia  Deserta  north  of  Mount  Zames.  But  though  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia  were  the  peculiar  settlements  of  thiis  vast  and 
powerful  family,  considerable  traces  of  their  colonization  are  to 
be  found  south,  both  in  Oman  and  in  the  opposite  quarter,  Arabia 
Felix. 

The  author  shows  convincingly  that  the  name  of  Hagarite  was 
the  acknowledged  designation  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael : — 

*  By  his  abandonment,  although  in  compliance  with  a  divine  com- 
mand, of  Hagar  and  her  son,  Abraham  had  clearly  forfeited  all  natural 
claims  as  a  father.  Hagar,  in  virtue  of  this  act,  became,  as  it  were,  the 
sole  parent  of  Ishmael,  and  the  rightful  mother  of  his  future  progeny. 
That  the  progeny  of  Ishmael  therefore  should,  among  other  national 
appellatives,  preserve  and  perpetuate  his  mother's  name  and  memory, 
would  seem  only  a  just  consequence  and  natural  anticipation.' — voL  i. 
p.  181. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  name  of  Hagar  prevails  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  Ishmaelitish  territories.  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul,  was  called  Hagar,*  as  it  still  is  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
present  hour ;  and  both  Scriptural,  classical,  and  Arabian  testi- 
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mony,  as  Mr.  Forster  demonstrates  by  accumulated  proofs, 
identify  the  children  of  Hagar,  as  they  are  called  in  the  first 
Book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  v.),  with  the  Agraei,  Gerraei,  and 
Aragitae  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny;  and  one  of  their  principal  seate 
with  the  town  of  Hedjrani  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  classical  Agarena 
(the  hard  G  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  being  represented  in  Arabic 
by  the  soft  G  or  Df)  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  these  various  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  word  takes  place  invariably  in  the  locality  of 
Ishmaelitish  tribes. 

Connected  with  this  verification  is  a  discovery  of  the  real 
origin  of  the  classical  designation  of  Arabia  Petraea,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Ishmaelites : — 

*  The  capital  and  kingdom  of  the  Nabatheans  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  familiar  names  of  Petra  and  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  both  have  been  generally  supposed,  by  the  learned  world,  to  have 
derived  these  appellations  from  the  sUmy  character  of  the  country ;  but 
however  applicable  to  the  site  of  the  Nabathean  metropolis,  the  classical 
name  has  little  peculiar  appropriateness,  as  extended  to  the  surrounding 
districts  of  Nabathene.  Reference  to  the  original  Arabic  suggests  a  very 
different  explanation,  namely,  that  Petra  and  Arabia  Petraea  are  simply 
misnomers,  owing  to  a  very  natural  and  intelligible  mistake  of  the  Greeks 
of  Syria  in  attempting,  unawares,  the  translation  of  a  proper  name, 

Hagar,  with  the  initial  >^,  in  Arabic,  signifies  a  rock  or  stone;  but 
Hagar,  with  an  initial  (the  word  almost  always  used  by  the  Arabs 
as  a  local  denomination),  is  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  Ishmaelitish 
tribes.  •  •  •  •  There  seems  every  reasonable  ground  and  authority  for 
the  belief  that  Petra  and  Arabia  Petraea  arc  classical  mistranslations  of 
the  proper  name  Hagar.' — vol.  i.  p.  237. 

The  fourth  colonization  was  by  a  second  stock  of  Abraham, 
his  sons  by  Keturah.  These  were  intermixed  with  their  brethren 
the  Ishmaelites,  their  habitations  being  mainly  across  the  neck  of 
the  Peninsula,  with  partial  settlements  in  Yemen  and  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Their  most  remarkable  tribe  was  the  Midianites, 
whose  greatness  was  such  indeed  that  their  name  was  frequently 
adopted  as  the  common  designation  of  the  Ishmaelites  also.  The 
names  of  Shuah  and  Sheba  are  connected  with  the  Book  of  Job, 
both  being  tribes  in  his  neighbourhood,  on  the  borders  of  Chal- 
daea ;  the  former,  that  to  which  Bildad  the  Shuhite  belonged ; 
the  latter,  the  Sabaeans,  or  hordes  of  Bedouin  robbers,  whose  in- 
cursions are  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  oi  that  most  ancient 
poem.  The  children  of  Keturah,  as  well  as  those  of  Hagar  and 
of  Sarah  (as  wc  shall  presently  show),  bore  the  name  of  their 
mother  as  a  generic  designation.  Mr.  Forster  has  recovered  the 
name  of  Keturah  in  the  Katara  of  Ptolemy,  the  Katarsei  of  Pliny, 
and  the  Katura  of  D' Anville,  amid  the  settlements  of  the  Hagar- 
enes  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The 
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The  fifth  settlement  was  that  of  Esau;  whose  descendants, 
under  the  names  of  Edomites  and  Saracens,  or  children  of  Sarahy 
occupied  the  territories  adjoining  the  Holj  Land,  and  were  the 
northernmost  neighbours  of  the  Hagarenes.  Of  this  powerful 
nation  the  most  eminent  tribe  was  that  of  the  doomed  Amalekites, 
under  which  generic  designation  are  included  many  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent tribes  of  the  same  parentage.  One  of  these,  the 
children  of  Omar,  fleeing  from  the  divinely  ordained  war  of 
extermination,  made  their  final  settlements  in  Arabia  Felix,  where 
the  name  of  their  progenitor  was  preserved  in  that  of  the  famous 
nation  of  the  Homerites. 

One  of  the  vexaicB  qtuBStiones  of  Oriental  history  is  the  origin  of 
the  word  Saracen.  Its  popular  derivation  from  Sarah  has  been 
condemned  by  many  writers,  by  the  learned  Pococke  especially, 
and  by  Gibbon,  and  by  Assemann,  but  upon  grounds  altogether 
insu£ficient.  The  objection  of  Assemann,  that  the  proper  deriva- 
tive from  Sarah  is  not  Saracen,  but  Sarcsan  or  Sarite,  is  met, 
first,  by  the  fact  obvious  to  all  Oriental  scholars,  that  the  h  is 
continually  interchangeable  with  the  ch  or  A  (as  JeracA  for  JeraA, 
KhauldLU  for  ^aulan)  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  identification  of  the 
Saraca  of  Ptolemy  with  his  Saritce.  Gibbon's  remark  that  in  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  the  Saracens  were  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt  has  no  foundation.  There  were  three  settlements 
of  Saracens,  as  appears  from  Ptolemy  and  Stephanus,  one  at  the 
tead  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  other  in  Arabian  Petraea,  a  third 
in  Yemen: — 

*  And  thus  Mr.  Gibbon's  "  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Egypt " 
becomes  in  Ptolemy  a  fiourishiug  and  wide-spread  nation,  occupying 
seats,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  north-western, 
and  south-western  angles  of  the  Arabian  peninsula!  So  much  for  the 
vaunted  geographical  accuracy  of  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

But  that  the  Saracens  derived  theirname  from  Sarah  Mr.  Forstcr 
proceeds  to  show  at  considerable  length  from  the  following 
facts: — 1st,  that  the  midland  parts  of  North  Arabia,  where 
Ptolemy  had  placed  the  Saracens,  were  familiarly  known  to  the 
Jews  of  the  first  century,  under  the  title  of  the  Mount  of  Sarah, 
as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees : 
2ndly,  that  Idumea  was  by  the  same  authority  identified  with  the 
same  name ;  3rdly,  that  the  Saracena  of  Ptolemy  is  the  land  of 
Amalek  of  Scripture,  that  is,  of  the  descendants  of  Esau ;  4thly, 
that  their  boundaries  coincide  ;  5thly,  that  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Esau  are  legibly  inscribed  on  that  whole  tract  of  country; 
6thly,  that  the  Saracens  of  the  age  of  Mahomet  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Amalekites  ;  7thly,  that  the  Saracse  and  Saritse  of 
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Ptolemy,  the  modern  names  Al  Saruat,  and  Ajel  Sarah   (the 
people  of  Sarah),  bdong  all  to  the  same  district  of  Yemen. 

Soch  is  the  outline  of  his  masterly  argument,  which  will  set  at 
rest  for  ever  this  question,  by  demonstrative  proof  establishing  the 
beautiful  analogy  that  subsists  between  the  three  Abrahamic  races 
of  Arabia,  in  their  generic  designations,  each  derived  from  a 
fej^ale  i^qcestor. 

It  remains  to  mention  briefly  a  sixth  source  of  colonization, 
M^lficb  i|:9deed  admits  of  no  Scriptural  or  classical  proof,  the  race 
having  disappeared  in  very  ancient  times.  The  steady  and  uni- 
form traditions  of  the  Arabs,  however,  mention  a  colony  which 
sfttled  in  Oman  after  the  confusion  of  tongues — the  famous  tribe 
of  Ad,  the  son  of  A  ws,  or  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem ; 
apd  of  thi&  tribe  ]V|r,  Forster  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  trace  on 
tl^e  coast  of  Yemen,  as  we  shall  mention  in  its  place. 

The  verification  of  the  above  sketch  of  the  Arabian  colonization 
forms  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
wprk.  The  spirit  by  which  he  has  been  guided  throughout  may 
be  bQSt  s^ted  in  the  author's  own  words  Would  that  all  writers 
of  history,;  or  of  anything  which  has  to  deal  with  truth  as  the 
prima|*y  element,  \|rere  actuated  by  the  same  high  principles ! — 

.  *  Patient  investigation,  close  comparative  criticism,  implicit  faith  in 
tl)e  historical  details  of  Scripture,  and  a  strong  disposition,  grounded  on 
experiment,  to  place  reliance  on  the  general  trust -worthiness  of  the 
aucieot  geographers^  are  the  only  qualifications  which  he  can  pretend  to 
bring  to  a  geographical  discussion.' — Introduction^  p.  xix. 
His  estimate  of  t^ie  use  to  be  made  of  Oriental  tradition  is  too 
ren^arkable  t^  be  passed  over  : — 

*  Of  the  OfliQata^s  in  general,  and  of  the  Oriental  writers  in  particular, 
it.  may  be  justly  observed  that  they  are  commonly  as  loose  and  inaccu- 
rate in  preserving  the  details  of  history  as  ihey  are  faithful  in  traus- 
mitting<  from  age.  to  age,  the  voice  of  tradition.  Tradition  is,  in  truth, 
their  history — the  magazine  from  which  their  chief  historical  materials 
are  drawn.  Now  it  is  the  ascertained  and  acknowledged  characteristic 
of  all  ancient  tradition  that  it  preserves  the  substance,  but  alters  and 
confounds  the  circumstances,  of  historical  truth.  This  character  emi- 
nently belongs  to  the  traditional  history  of  Arabia,  both  in  its  merits 
and  in  its  defects;  and,  from  actual  experience,  the  present  writer  can 
pronounce  confidendy  of  the  Arab  historians,  that  tliey  are  trustworthy, 
commoBly,  while  they  deal  in  generals,  but  seldom  to  be  relied  on  when 
they  descend  to  details.' — vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Keeping  these  cautionary  remarks  in  view,  we  proceed  to  state  the 
two  important  canons  by  which  he  has  guided  his  investigation  : — 

'  The  writer  has  governed  himself  by  two  canons,  from  which  he  has 
himself  derived  uniform  satisfaction,  and  which,  from  his  own  limited 
experience,  he  feels  assured  will  prove  still  more  satisfactory  when  put 
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more  largely  to  the  test  by  future  inquiries.  These  tre,  first,  to  acGoont 
the  ancient  authorities  right  till  they  be  clearly  proved  wrong ;  secondly, 
in  identifying  ancient  places  and  tribes,  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  noere 
resemblances,  or  even  identity,  of  ancient  and  modem  names,  until  con- 
firmed by  every  available  collateral  evidence,  both  as  to  the  positive  sites 
and  the  relative  localities.'— /n^rocfuc/um,  p.  xxxvi. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  canons,  his  investigations  have 
succeeded  in  vindicating  the  accuracy  of  Ptolemy,  even  in  those 
instances  where  he  had  been  hitherto  supposed  most  open  to 
censure.  The  apparent  mistakes  of  Ptolemy,  in  placing  certain 
tribes  in  an  opposite  part  of  Arabia  from  that  which  in  reality  they 
occupied,  is  explained  by  the  now  discovered  fact,  that  portions  of 
the  same  tribe  arc  actually  found  in  both  localities,  viz.,  the  Cata- 
beni  or  Cottabeni  of  Oman  and  Yemen.  But  by  a  more  curious 
discovery  he  has  succeeded  in  vindicating  this  ancient  geographer 
from  more  serious  error,  in  his  delineation  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  portion  of  Arabia,  hitherto  involved  in  apparently  inextri- 
cable confusion.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Ptolemy 
has  blundered  in  filling  up  the  uninhabited  deserts  of  Al  Ahkajf 
with  towns,  and  by  dislocating  the  sites  of  the  provinces  and  towns 
in  Hadramaut,  Oman,  and  the  Bahrein.  Mr.  Forster  shows  that 
the  confusion  is  attributable,  not  to  Ptolemy,  but  to  Mercator, 
who  professed  to  project  his  chart  after  the  description  of  that 
geographer.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Ptolemy's  method 
is  in  the  first  instance  to  follow  the  coast  from  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  round  to  the  head  of  the  Persian,  before  he  describes 
the  interior.  Noif^  ^n  delineating  his  descriptions,  several  misap- 
prehensions occu^^..  In  the  first  place,  the  two  long  reaches 
of  strand  on  the  90Qtkem  coast  of  Yemen,  designated  by  Ptolemy 
the  *  Great  and  the  Little  Strand,'  which  modem  surveys  show 
to  be  100  miles  in  length,  were  mistaken  by  Mercator  for  two 
towns,  close  to  one  another.  Again,  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
beyond  the  Syagrian  Promontory  (which  is  identified  with  Cape 
Fartash),  instead  of  stretching  eastward  round  the  coast  in  a  semi- 
circle (whence  their  name),  embracing  a  coast  of  120  miles  long, 
are  maide  by  Mercator  to  run  inward.  Thus,  by  these  two  mis- 
takes alone,  there  is  made  a  contraction  on  the  southern  coast 
of  at  least  220  miles.  From  this  and  similar  blunders,  the  hypo- 
thenuse  of  the  Arabian  triangle  is  diminished »  and  consequently 
its  sides  brought  to  an  approxintation  which  Ptolemy  never  in- 
tended. And  from  '  the  invincible  dislike  to  lai^e  blanks  in  a 
map,'  which  actuates  modem  geographers  (to  use  flie  words  of  a 
writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Forster),  Mercator  was  induced  to  fill  up 
the  desert  with  names  whose  true  position  was  much  more  easterly. 
Hence  the  confusion  which  Mr.  Forster  has  completely  disen- 
tangled. 
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tanifled.  Prolong  the  coast,  and  insert  the  desert  of  Al  Ahkaf, 
and  the  names  of  the  Alexandrine  geographer  all  fall  into  their 
right  places ;  and  the  correctness  of  his  description  will  then  ap- 
pear, not  only  by  a  comparison  with  Pliny,  and  with  the  traditions 
and  still  existing  names  of  the  country,  but  with  the  chart  lately 
executed  by  the  surveyors  of  the  whole  Arabian  coast,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  Government. 

As  to  Mr.  Forster^s  second  canon,  he  has  closely  adhered  to  it 
in  his  application  of  that  fascinating,  but  often  delusive  science  of 
etymology.  When  used  as  the  sole  method  of  proving  the  filia- 
tion of  nations,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory.  Such  is  the 
acknowledged  flexibility  of  language  (proved  in  the  variation  and 
corruption  of  names  known  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root), 
that  it  is  equally  difficult,  in  innumerable  cases,  to  refuse  the 
claim  of  plausibility  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  allow  the  claim  of 
probability  on  the  other,  when  the  adduced  instances  are  unsup- 
ported by  collateral  facts.  Without  such  support,  a  breath  of 
wind  from  any  point  of  the  compass  will  lay  prostrate  the  fairest 
theory.  As  an  instance  :  it  is  allowable  to  make  a  claim  for  the 
derivation  of  Chizco,  in  Peru,  from  Cush ;  of  Yucatan  from  Joktan 
(to  recur  to  the  now  popular  topic  of  American  antiquities)  ;  of 
Dodoma  from  Dedan;  of  the  Rhone  from  Rhodanim;  but  the 
claim,  if  adduced  upon  its  own  merits  alone,  must  be  conditional. 
It  is  but  one  side  of  the  yet  unformed  triangle ;  it  is  at  best  the 
latitude  without  the  longitude,  the  musical  note  without  the  signa- 
ture. But  the  true  philosopher,  far  from  decrying  such  con- 
jectures, will  notice  them,  and  store  them  up,  to  be  brought 
forward  and  tested  whenever  any  facts  apparently  corroborative 
are  discovered. 

Now  without  such  ccdlateral  evidence  our  author  never  moves 
a  step.  Thus  he  proves  the  parentage  of  a  name  by  the  follow- 
ing methods : — 1.  By  the  fact  that  names  of  a  kindred  origin  are 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  2.  by  the  real  corre- 
spondence between  the  classical  and  the  Arabic  designations,  ap- 
parently dissimilar,  but  reconciled  by  the  application  of  certain 
laws,  which  allow  change  of  letter,  transposition  and  abbrevia- 
tions, common  to  Oriental  dialects,  but  less  usual  in  European 
languages ;  3.  by  proofs  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality.  But  when  using  these  or  other  collateral  proofs 
(and  there  are  few  instances  in  which  they  are  not  all  combined), 
he  invariably  has  respect  to  such  h  priori  reasoning,  or  h  posteriori 
verification,  as  in  itself  would  afford  strong  presumptive  evidence. 
As  an  instance  of  his  first  method.  If  we  find  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  Peninsula  those  three  names  in  close  connection,  Seba, 
Dedan,  and  Raamah,  the  names  of  three  of  the  sons  of  Cush, 
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surely  that  would  be  a  sc^[Yticism  impenetrable  to  any  argument . 
which  could  doubt  that  A&al  (the  simple  and  adknowledged 
abbreviation  of  Hamlak),  a  name  found  in  doee  connection  with 
the  former,  denotes  Havilah,  another  son  of  Gush.  And  these 
four  names  established,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the 
Hamnujeum  litius,  in  the  same  region  (identified  with  Maham),  is 
denominated  after  their  progenitor  Ham.  Again,  to  test  the  same 
instance  by  his  second  method.  Granting  that  Aoial  means 
Havilah,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Eblita» 
Montes  in  that  neighbourhood  contain  the  eiementa  of  the  sune 
name ;  since  a  curious  chain  of  etymological  proof  can  be  shown 
from  the  dialectical  licence  of  the  Arabs  themselves  to  jusdfy  this 
modification :  the  insertion  of  the  T,  the  change  of  the  V  into  B. 
But  if  the  sites  of  both  the  Arabic  and.  Greek  designation  can  be 
identified  by  separate  and  independent  evidence^  then  this  appli- 
cation of  the  third  method  completes  the  argument 

The  modifications  of  letters^  abbreviations,  dec,  allowed  by  the 
common  usage  of  the  Oriental  dialects,  cause  frequently  so  great 
an  alteration  as  to  leave  to  an  European  eye  no  discernible  trace 
between  the  parent  and  the  child.  Yet  every  scholar  knows 
that  similar  changes,  of  a. nature  as  striking,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  filiation  of  European  tongues;  and  this  frequently  by  the 
operation  of  regular  laws,  which  prescribe  characteristic  changes 
peculiar  to  different  nations.*  Thus,  who  would,  believe  that 
the  Spanish  Htjo  was  derived  from  the  Latin  FUitu,  till  he  had 
learned  that  h  is  the  regular  Spanish  substitute  for  the  Latin/, 
at  the  beginning,  of  a  word,  and  that  the  guttural  j  is  the  fre- 
quent representative  of  the  medial  liquid;  or  that  ^t ti5  is  the 
legitimate  progeny  of  the  Greek  mos,  having  been  originally 
fidiusy  and  the  d  being,  in  ancient  Latin,  the  regular  stop-gap  of 
the  hiatU8>  and/ the  ancient  digamma,  represented  by  the  more 
modem  Greek  aspirate.  In  like  manner  t>jfk  is  sylva :  the  povo 
of  the  Portugese  is  the  Spanish  puMo  :  obispo,  eveque,  bishop, 
esgob,  are  all  modifications  of  episcopus. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  interchai^e  of  letters,  which  so  much 
influences  the  languages  of  the  East,  is  one  which  has  never  beat 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand 
the  regular  substitution  of  d  for  z,  th  for  «/(,  t  for  s,  the  inter- 
change of  the  hard  and  lisping  (blsess)  letters,  or  the  B  for  the 
V,  which  largely  jn-evails  in  the  Romanesque  dialects,  or  even 
the  m  for  b,  or  the  /  for  the  r.  Evm  the  interchange  of  u  and  b 
(as  in  the  well  known  Scripture  instance  of  ^a^l  and  Aac/iS), 
though  less  obvious,  may  be  accounted  for.    But  one  phenomenon 

*  Od  this  subject  some  curious  and  interesting  remarks  are  made  in  the  introductory 
cbapter  of  Mr.  Harcourt's  <  Doctrine  of  the  Delbge.' 
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esitt9  throughout  most  parts  of  the  world,  which  oannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  slightest  organic  connection  of  the  sounds>  in 
the  use  of  the  letter  G.  In  Europe,  while  the  hard  use  of  this 
letter  uniformly  prevails  before  certain  vowels,  it  is  modified  be- 
fore e  and  %  :  in  Spanish  indeed  by  being  changed  into  a  c(^nate 
guttural,  in  the  other  Romanesque  languages  by  taking  the  soft, 
and  totally  dissimilar,  sound  of  J.  Now  similar  instances  are 
found  in  the  Eastern  tongues. '  Thus  the  hard  G  of  the  Hebrew 
and  of  the  West  is  represented  by  the  Dj  or  soft  G  of  the  Arabic. 
The  Kh  of  the  latter  language  is  dialectically  interchanged  with 
Tsh«  Add  to  this,  that  the  G,  and  Dj,  and  Y,  are  also  in  their 
derivation  of  words  frequently  confounded ;  and  the  aspirate  H 
is  somelim^  omitted,  sometimes  changed  into  a  hard  guttural. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Arabian  etymologies  is  the  use  of 
the  anagram,  which  is  shown  in  such  frequent  instances  as  to  be- 
come a  settled  licence  in  that  language.  Of  this  instances  are 
not  wanting^  in  other  tongues.  Thus  we  have  Kupos  for  Khosru  : 
by  many  Latium  is  considered  the  anagram  of  Itali/,  Athena  of 
Nek,  the  Egyptian  Minerva ;  the  Latin  dulcis  (after  an  analo- 
gical change  of  letters)  is  the  Greek  yKuKvs.  The  Spanish 
milagro  is  mraculum :  and>  to  quote  an  instance  familiar  to  our 
northern  neighbours,  the  word  spelt  Restalrig  is  pronounced 
ILesterrick  ;  the  latter  is  quite  a  case  in  point,  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  Arabic  mutations.* 

Again,  the  abbreviations  are  frequent :  as  the  rejection  of  the 
J  at  the  beginning,  which  being  a  mere  prefix,  is  likewise  so 
frequently  rejected  in  Hebrew^  as  Coniah  for  Jeconiah.  The 
instance  of  Kahtan  is  obvious.  Sometimes  the  first  syllable  only 
is  retained,  as  Ras-al-Had,  for  Hadoram,  Jok  for  Joktan,  of 
which  the  author  shows  a  familiar  instance  in  the  name  Gibraltar^ 
which  is  the  abbreviation  for  Jebl-al-Tarik.  The  Stamboul  of 
the  Turks,  and  Brighton  (for  Brighthelmstone)  among  us,  are 
cases  in  point.  And  lastly,  the  customary  suffixes  of  n  or  ^  still 
further  perplex  Oriental  etymology ;  as  Haulan  for  HavilaA, 
Khauk,  for  Khaul,  or  Haual.  Of  the  nunnation,  or  addition  of 
the  n,  we  have  instances  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Aijelon  is  identical 
with  Aijelath,  Cushaw  with  Cush. 

These  derivations  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make,  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  Mr.  Forster  from  the  obvious  charge 
of  fancifulness.     The  licences  of  the  Arabic  idiom  would  entitle 

•  A  careful  examination  of  the  proper  Dames  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  will  show  that 
the  anagram  was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  very  ancient  times.  Thus  it  appears 
(Deut  iii.  19)  that  Sirto»  was  synonymous  with  Skenir;  Timuath-smiA,  in  Joshua 
xix.  50,  is  Timnath-Aere«  in  Judj^es  ii.  9  j  tlie  same  name  is  at  one  time  Z^rahy  an- 
other Izhar,  in  the  same  chapter  (I  Ciiron.  vi.) ;  Ahimolh,  in  verse  22  of  1  Chron.  v.,  is 
Mihaih  in  verse  33;  and  Bttah,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8,  is  TAhatk  in  2  Chron.  xviii.  8,  &c. 

his 
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his  derivations^  In  most  case8>  to  the  claim  of  plausibility^  even 
if  they  stood  alone ;  but  connected^  as  they  uniformly  are,  with 
collateral  proofs,  they  amount  in  very  many  instances  to  demon- 
stration, in  most  to  at  least  strong  presumptive  evidence.  We 
proceed  to  give  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important. 

Havilah,  which  read  without  the  points  is  simply  Huile,  is 
found  in  the  Huaela  of  Ptolemy,  the  Huala  of  Niebuhr,  and  in 
the  Nabathean  Aual.  Of  this  latter  word  the  modern  Arabic 
modifications  are  known  to  be  Hual,  Chaul,  Khau,  Khault, 
Chaulan.  These  names  occur  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Huoileans,  the  sons  of  Cush.  Now 
in  the  same  localities  the  ancient  geographers  mark  the  Chaulosii, 
Chaulothei,  Chablasii,  Chablatsei.  Again,  there  are  identified 
with  all  these  names,  the  seats  of  the  far-spreading  tribe  of  the 
Beni  Khaled,  the  identity  of  the  latter  word  with  Khalt  being 
sufficiently  plain.  And  this  is  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans ;  Chaldone  being  a  name  in  the  same  quarter  noticed 
by  Pliny.  These  accumulated  materials  for  proof,  out  of  which 
Mr.  Forster  realises  a  regular  induction,  surely  afford  a  strong 
argument  for  identifying  all  these  designations  with  Havilah, 
being  all  found  in  the  region  so  designated  in  Scripture  (Gen.  ii. 
11)  :  namely,  the  Bahrein,  or  north-east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  a 
country  formerly  compassed,  as  the  testimony  of  PKny  and  Tezeira 
assure  us,  by  a  river,  the  Pison  of  Scripture,  which  ran  parallel 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  fell  into  the  sea  near  the  islands  of 
Bahrein.  The  Chaldeans  Mr.  Forster  identifies  with  the  Beni 
Khaled,  and  applies  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxxiii.  13)  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  cities,  by  the  king  of 
Assyria.  '  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  people  that 
was  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness ;'  the  Beni  Khaled  being  near  the  Euphrates  to  this 
day.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  Chaldeans  (CAasdim),  for 
which  no  satbfactory  etymology  has  yet  been  found,  and  which 
can  have  no  affinity  to  the  word  Chaldean  (/  and  s  not  being 
interchangeable),  our  author  considers  to  be  an  appellation,  after 
the  Eastern  custom,  descriptive  of  their  pastoral  habito,  not  of 
their  parentage  (Introd.,  p.  xv.,  note). 

By  the  simple  and  unforced  use  of  the  anagram,  he  has  feli- 
citously  recovered  the  identity  of  many  names.  Thus  the 
Thaabeni  are  shown  to  be  the  Beni  Thaab— the  Ayubeni,  the 
Beni  Ayub,  or  sons  of  Job ;  and  by  a  similar  process,  the  far 
more  important  fact,  that  the  Caiabeni,  Coiiabeni,  C&iabania, 
&c.,  of  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  are  no  pther  than  modifica- 
tions of  the  name  of  that  vast  tribe,  the  Beni  Kaktan,  or  Jok- 
taniles;  a  discovery  which  has  hitherto  eluded  the  research  of 
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geographers:  a  theory  which  the  comparison  of  the  sites  and 
circumstances  of  the  ancient  and  modern  names  converts  into  a 
demonstrable  fact. 

The  seats  of  the  Joktanite  Hadoram,  he  shows,  by  a  converge- 
ment  of  curious  proofs,  to  have  been  at  the  extreme  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula.  The  Drimati  on  that  coast  Bochart  had  already 
identified  with  the  Hadoramites  (who  are  elsewhere  called  Darrae, 
or  Adramitffi).  He  referred  to  the  same  patriarch  the  classical 
anagram  Corodamum,  but  failed  to  notice  a  fact  which  Mr.  Forster 
has  brought  to  light,  namely,  that  the  name  Ras-al-  Had,  which  that 
cape  now  bears,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  same  word.  Commodore 
Owen,  in  his  late  survey,  on  doubling  this  promontory,  discovered 
the  bay  of  Bunder  Doram,  or  Djoram,  which  thus  exhibits  the 
latter  portion  of  the  name,  as  Kas*al-J?<Z£^  does  the  former. 
Thus  the  name  of  Mecca  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the 
ancient  Macoraba,  which  again  was  derived  from  the  Carba  or 
Harb,  the  powerful  tribe,  otherwise  called  Kedarites,  who  oc- 
cupied that  surrounding  territory,  and  from  whom  the  Arabian 
Caliphate  had  its  origin.  The  word  is  formed  by  the  prefixing 
of  m.  a  well  known  usage  in  the  Oriental  formation  of  nouns.* 

We  now  pass  to  Mr.  Forster's  verification  of  the  various  races 
of  Sheba,  or  Sabseans,  concerning  whose  origin  great  confusion 
of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Among  the  colonizers  of  Arabia, 
there  was  Seba,  the  son  of  Cush,  and  three  Shebas,  a  Cushite, 
a  Joktanite,  and  a  grandson  of  Keturah.  Mr.  Forster  has  assigned 
to  each  of  these,  by  proofs  into  which  we  cannot  afford  to  enter, 
his  distinct  locality.  The  sons  of  the  Cushite  Seba,  the  Asabi 
of  Ptolemy,  occupied  Oman,  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
other  Cushite  tribes.  From  Sheba,  the  son  of  Joktan,  were 
derived,  according  to  general  consent,  the  Sabaeans  of  Yemen : 
and  Mr.  Forster  is  of  opinion,  that  the  '  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba,'  mentioned  in  the  72nd  Psalm,  designate  these  too  potent 
monarchies  at  opposite  sides  of  Arabia :  that  in  Oman,  possessing 
the  land  of  gold;  that  in  Yemen,  the  land  of  incense.  The 
name  of  Sheba,  Cush*s  grandson,  is  discoverable,  in  connection 
with  that  of  his  father  Raamah,  in  the  north  of  Yemen,  under 
the  designations  Sabe,  Sabbia,  and  Marsuaba  :  while  the  Sabseans 
of  Job,  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  close  to  the  JEsiisB 


*  Tofome  few  of  the  author's  deriratioos  we  must,  however,  demur — e.  g.  the  Sinys 
Leanitetf  from  HavUak,  or  Chau/an  (i.  48);  the  Larendani,  from  Jer(A  (i.  130) :  of 
Jpphana  from  Al  Pheleche  (ii.  213) :  Sabatha  in  one  place  (i.  67)  is  derived  from 
Sabtah,  the  Cushite,  in  another  (i.  155),  from  the  Joktanite,  Sheba;  an  evident  over- 
sight. The  fact  is,  as  we  apprehend,  that  they  were  two  distinct  names  of  the  Sabsean 
capital,  imposed  by  its  successive  masters.  The  Hamirti  (i.  67)  surely  did  not  derive 
their  name  from  Uamf  but  rather  from  Hamyar,  or  possibly  from  Ratnah,  by  a  not 
unusual  anagram. 

(or 
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(or   inhabitants  of  the  Uod   6f   Uz),   are  the   clf»cenclan<8   of 
Keturah. 

The  queen  of  Sheba,  by  the  common  tradition  of  Christian  and 
Jewish  antiquity,  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  sovereign  of  the 
Sabsans  of  Yemen.  Mr.  Forster  accounts  for  her  having  heand 
of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  the  communication  which  arose 
between  the  ports  of  Yemen  and  the  navies  of  Solomon^  on  their 
passage  to  the  coasts  of  Oman  for  gold.  The  queen  of  Shejba 
is  mentioned^  in  connection  with  this  expedition,  in  1  Kuigs  xxx. 
Two  facts  make  it  very  probable  that  the  land  of  Ophir  was  in 
Oman ;  the  first,  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  in  the  '  Hammaeum 
littus'  (which  is  known  to  be  in  Oman,  near  Rasal-Had),  thece 
were  ^  auri  metalla ;'  the  second,  that  in  the  same  region,  the 
name  of  the  city  and  district  of  Ofor,  or  Ofir,  appears  in  the 
maps  of  Sale  and  DAnville.  Mr.  Forster  puts  it  as  a  query 
(which  we  think  might  reasonably  be  answered  in  the  affirmative), 
whether  the  Obri  in  Oman,  which  was  the  termination  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wellsted's  adventurous  journey  throngh  that  noknown 
region,  is  not  identical  with  Ofor.  Its  locality  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  same,  lat.  about  23,  long.  56. 

By  another  process,  altogether  differentr-^from  an  attention  to 
.  the  meaning  of  the  names,  to  their  descriptive  character,  and  to 
their  correspondence  to  classical  translations,  the  localities  of 
several  places  are  fixed.  Thus,  the  Syagrian  promontory,  a  kn^ 
disputed  locality^  he  fixes,  with  Dean  Vincent,  at  Cape  Fartash, 
on  the  coast  of  Hadramaut;  supporting  his  opinion  by  strong 
geographical  evidence,  and  confirming  it  by  etymologicsd :  sinre 
the  Arabic  Fartash  means  '  a  boar's  snout,*  being  thus  identified 
in  meaning  with  the  Si^y^or  of  the  Greeks.  The  shape  of  the 
:  promontory  suggested  the  name.  Thus  again,  the  Mount  Climax 
of  Yemen,  identified  on  other  grounds  with  the  Nakhil  of  Nie- 
buhr,  coincides  with  it  in  sense,  nakhil  meaning  to  climb :  both 
designations  obviously  referring  to  the  stone  staircases,  or  terraoes, 
by  which  the  hill  is  ascended.  In  like  nsanner  the  Isle  of  Trulla 
is  in  shape  exactly  what  its  name  in  Latin  imports,  a  spom-  The 
determining .  the  location  of  this  island  is  one  element  towards 
verifying  the  important  site  of  the  ancient  Cans  emporium,  now 
Hassan  Ghorab.  And  the  Prion  promontory  of  Pliny,  shown  to 
be  the  same  as  Cape  Biorni,  on  the  same  coast  of  Hadramaut, 
accurately  answers  to  its  name : — 

'  The  etymology  of  Ptolemy's  names  .  .  .  .  l^d  tnc  once  more  to  the 
chart,  where,  to  my  ffreat  satisfaction,  I  found  Prionotus  mons^  the  ser- 
rated mountain^  explained  to  the  eye  by  the  siugular  appearance  of  lbs 
Broom,  which,  on  its  north-eastern  side,  where  it  forms  the  port,  is  most 
curiously  serrated^  presenting  some  projecting  rocks,  exactly  reeembliag 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,* — vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

The 
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The  HKldern  nam^  6f  some  of  the  Arabian  tribe»  and  localities 
do  not  correspond  to  their  ancient  designation.  Thus  the  great 
tribe  of  the  Beni  Harb  (the  classical  Carbae)  occupy  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Cedreni,  or  Kedarites^^f  whom  they  are  the 
descendants.  But  it  is  clear  that  their  present  designation  is 
strictly  a  nom  de  guerfe,  meaning  the  sons  of  war.  Analogous  to 
this  is  our  author's  identification  of  the  tribe  of  Kaderaah  with 
that  of  N^ab,  me<itioned  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  v.) 
as  a  Hagarite  tribe,  but  occurring  in  none  of  the  genealogies. 
The  signification  of  Nodah  is  the  ^  vibration  of  a  spear/  which 
formed  their  nom  de  guerre.  The  title  of  Beni  Kelb  (or  dogs) 
is  in  like  manner  assumed  by  the  tribe  of  Dnmah.  This  assump- 
tion of  a  surname  largely  prevails,  not  only  among  the  Arabs, 
btit  the  American  Indians  (who,  in  many  respects,  have  points  of 
agre^neht  with  the  Bedouin  Arabs),  as  it  did  among  the  High- 
land clans  of  old.  The  Clan  ChatUn  of  Walter  Scott  will  occur 
to  our  readers  as  a  familiar  instance. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  many  topics  of  deep 
interest  connected  with  the  Scripture  history,  such  as  the  country 
and  posterity  of  Job  (still  to  be  traced  in  the  Nejd),  the  country 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  east,  &c.  For  the  same  reason  we  are 
obliged  to  dismiss  the  second  part  of  his  work  (the  classical  geo- 
graphy of  Artibia)  with  but  a  passing  notice.  In  this  part  the 
reader  will  find  ample  materials  for  interest  in  his  notification  of 
the  expedition  of  ^lius  Gall  us,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  which 
hb  traces  the  course  of  his  circuitous  advance,  by  Mariaba  in  the 
Bahrein  (lat.  26),  to  ^Marsuaba  in  Yemen,  and  his  retreat  by  the 
coa^  This  detour,  which  is  verified  by  the  correspondence  of 
modeVn  name»  with  those  recorded  by  the  historian,  fully  accounts 
for' the  difference  of  time  occupied  in  the  advance  and  in  the 
retreat ;  six  months  in  the  former  case,  two  in  the  latter.     He 

'  has  also  performed  the  essential  service  of  clearing*  up  the  diffi- 
\culties  that  have  hitherto  obscured  the  classical  delineation  of  the 
whole  soiithem  and  eastern  coast,  plainly  identifying  the  Canae 
Emporium  with  Hassan  Ghorab,  and  Moefa  with  Nakab  al 
Hajar,  the  places  where  the  Hamyaritic  inscriptions,  wesently  to 
'be  noticed,  were  discovered,  and  the  AthiwM)#ccrfa  of  rliny,  with 
the  Muscat  of  Oman,  the  capital  of  our  friendly  ally  the-  Imtim 
Sayid  Said. 

These  particulfiirs  mtist  give  place  to  the  notice  of  a  very  strik- 
ing portibn  of  the^wotk,  which,  though  not  originally  con  tern- 

•  plated,  aiid  though  foriiiing  merely  an  accidental  appendix,  is,  we 
thitak,  likely  to  attract  full  as  much  attention,  from  the  deep  im- 
-portance  of  the  discovery  which  it  announces,  as  any  of  the  pre- 

'  trading  portion.     Our  readers  will  readily  agree  ^ith  us  when  we 
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inform  diem  that  the  discovery  is  nothing  less  than  the  decypher- 
ment  of  the  ancient  Hamyaritic  language,  the  most  primitive  of 
the  two  leading  dialects  of  Arabia^  which  prevailed  throughout 
Yemen,  as  the  Koreish,  the  parent  of  modem  Arabic,  did  in  the 
Hedjaz.  The  language,  it  is  commonly  (though,  as  Mr.  Forster 
thinks,  erroneously)  considered,  has  been  long  obsolete,  even  as  a 
spoken  dialect :  at  all  events  its  literary  records  had  been  long 
forgotten.  Inscriptions  were  traditionarily  said  to  exist  in  the 
ancient  character,  but  no  one  could  decypher  them.  It  was 
reserved  for  British  enterprise  to  discover  them,  and  for  British 
scholarship  to  interpret  them. 

In  the  year  1834,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  masterly  survey, 
now  completed,  of  the  coast  of  Arabia,  some  officers  of  the  Pali- 
nurus  made  a  discovery  of  inscriptions  on  the  south-western  coast, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden  and  Sanaa,  in  a  character  unknown, 
and  hitherto  undecyphered.  The  site  and  circumstances  of  the 
place  where  the  first  of  these  discoveries  was  made  are  accurately 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  Wellsted  of  the  Indian  Navy  ^(who 
assisted  in  transcribing  them),  in  his  very  interesting  '  Travels  in 
Arabia.'  In  the  course  of  their  expedition  along  the  coast  of 
Aden  they  anchored  in  a  short  and  narrow  channel,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  a  lofty  black-looking  cliff,  called  Hassan  Ghorab. 
They  landed  on  a  sandy  belt,  where  there  were  numerous  ruins 
of  houses,  walls,  and  towers ;  the  rooms  small,  square,  and  of 
a  single  floor.  Along  the  slope  of  the  hill  ruins  were  thickly 
scattered.  There  were  two  harbours,  and  numerous  ruins  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  magazines  and  storehouses ; 
and  the  place  gave  indications  of  having  been  at  one  time  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  and  a  great  trading  port,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  admirably  adapted.  Over  the  ruins  there  was  an 
ascent  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path  to  the  summit,  on  the  precipi- 
tous verge  of  which  was  a  square  massive  tower.  Parts  of  Uie 
rock  were  in  many  places  washed  away  by  the  violent  action  of 
the  sea.  One-third  of  the  way  from  the  top,  on  the  ascent,  be- 
neath the  upper  precipice,  they  found,  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
which  had  been  smoothed  away  for  the  purpose,  an  inscription  in 
ancient  characters,  resembling  in  soine  respects  the  Ethiopic,  of 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  executed  with  great  care  and 
regularity.  Of  this  inscription  a  copy  was  taken  by  each  of  the 
three  discoverers  (the  narrator  and  two  companions),  from  one  of 
which  Mr.  Wellsted  has  given  a  plate  in  his  work.  Mr.  Forster 
has  republished  this,  having  carefully  collated  it  with  the  other 
copies  in  MS.,  to  which  he  was  permitted  access.  The  inscrip- 
tion consists  of  ten  lines :  the  characters  are  square  and  detach^, 
and  there  is  an  interpunctuation,  sometimes  of  two,  sometimes 

of 
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of  one  doty  but  apparently  not  placed  between  each  word ;  thus 
somewhat  resembling  the  Ethio]nc  system. 

On  reading  thb  description,  Mr.  Forster>  with  the  happy  readi- 
ness which  characterizes  his  mind,  bethought  himself  of  compar- 
ing il  with  a  passage  in  the '  Monumenta  Vetustiora  Arabise/ 
where  Schultens  gives  an  Arabic  version  of  two  very  ancient 
poems>  one  of  ten  lines,  another  of  seven,  found  on  the  coast  of 
HadramaiU  in  the  seventh  century,  with  a  Latin  version  (but  not 
a  very  faithful  one)  of  his  own.  The  record  from  which  Schultens 
copied  is  an  Arabic  MS.,  in  the  possession  of  the  University  of 
Leyden,  by  Alkazwini,  a  celebrated  geographer,  who  relates  that 
these  two  inscriptions  were  discovered  by  Abderrahman,  Viceroy 
of  Yemen,  in  the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  the  first  of  the  Ommiadan 
Caliphs,  about  a.d.  660 — 670,  while  making  an  official  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Hadramaut.  The  coincidence  between  Alkaz- 
wini's  narrative  and  the  document  which  he  exhibits^  and  Wellsted's 
account,  and  the  inscription  discovered  by  him,  is  in  all  points 
most  remarkable.  To  give  Alkazwini*s  words,  Abderrahman 
*  arrived  on  the  shore  of  Aden,  at  two  castles,  of  the  castles  of  Ad. 
In  that  sea  are  treasure  hidden  and  gold,  for  the  space  of  a  hun- 
dred parasangs  (360  miles)  along  the  shore  of  Aden,  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kesuin.  And  he  saw  a  castle  built  upon  a  rock, 
and  two  ports ;  and,  upon  the  ascent  of  the  height,  a  great  rock, 
partly  vxished  away,  on  which  was  engraven  a  song/  Then 
follows  the  translation  of  the  inscription  of  the  ten  lined  poem^ 
npm  which  we  shall  make  observations  presently. 

But  first  we  must  do  Mr.  Forster  the  justice  t«  state,  that  his 
decypherment  of  the  inscription  had  been  completed  before  he 
had  the  abundant  confirmation  which  this  extract  from  Alknz« 
wini*s  narrative  afforded.  He  had  made  his  identification  of  the 
two  documents  and  descriptions,  and  had  completed  his  transla« 
tions  of  the  newly  discovered  inscription,  together  with  the  ex- 
planatory glossaries,  &c.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  81 — 106,  and  336 — 442), 
with  the  aid  of  Schultens's  very  imperfect  notification,  and  faulty 
copy,  of  the  Arabic.  Schultens  mistakingly  ascribes  the  transla- 
tions to  Nova'iri,  and  he  heads  them  with  this  inaccurate  title  :— 
'  Carmina  Antiquissima  in  Arabia  Felice  inventa,  super  marmori- 
bus  arcium  dirutarum,  in  tractu  litoris  Hadramutteni,  prope  Em- 
porium  Aden  :*  from  which  would  be  inferred,  that  both  inscriptions 
were  found  in  the  same  place,  and  near  Aden.  And  the  poems 
which  he  gives  are  written,  the  first  in  ten,  the  second  in  seven, 
couplets.  It  was  not  till  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  printed 
off  that  Mr.  Forster  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Leyden  for  a  copy  of  the  original  document  which  Schultens  had 
<x>nsultcd ;  and  the  result  was,  first,  that  the  poems  proved  to  have 
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been  written,  not  in  couplets,  but  in  lines;  secondly,  that  Alkas- 
wini,  not  Novairi,  was  the  narrator ;  thirdly,  that  the  two  docu- 
ments were  not  found  near  Aden,  nor  in  the  same  place.  Al- 
kazwini's  context  shows  that  '  the  coast  of  Aden '  is  an  ezpressi<m 
identical  with  the  coast  (the  western  coast  at  least)  of  Hadramaut^ 
for  a  distance  of  360  miles  from  Aden,  consequently  that  Hassan 
Ghorab  is  within  tbat  range.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  second 
inscription  (the  original  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered),  are 
too  curious  to  be  passed  over.  ^  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  other 
castle,  distant  four  parasangs.  He  beheld  its  state,  battered 
by  winds  and  rain.  He  says,  they  approached  the  south  side  of 
the  rock,  where  it  proved  of  stone ;  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  had 
left  evident  vestiges  upon  it.  And  he  saw  on  its  gate  a  great 
stone,  and  engraven  on  it,  &c.  &c.  &c.'  Mr.  Forster,  after  sug- 
gesting the  correction  of  forty  parasangs  instead  otfour  (a  mistake 
which  might  easily  have  arisen  from  the  omission  of  two  letters  in 
the  Arabic,  by  the  Persian  scribe,  who  had  made  many  mistakes 
in  the  Leyden  MS.),  shows,  by  aid  t>f  Captain  Haines's  survey, 
that  there  is  no  castle  or  fort  of  any  kind  for  nearly  eighty  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Hassan  Ghorab.  Two  castles,  however,  are  further 
on,  both  on  the  sea-shore,  both  bearing  the  name  of  Misenaat, 
or  Messenaat.  The  most  distant  of  these,  in  lat  15"*  3',  long. 
50°  43'  25",  is  155  miles,  or  forty  parasangs  distant  from  Hassan 
Ghorab — a  ruined  castle  on  the  sea-shore,  built  of  a  stone  of  a 
di&rent  kind  from  any  found  in  the  neighbourhood.'  In  all  pro- 
bability the  researches,  which  will  doubtless  be  prosecuted  witk 
the  view  of  further  discoveries,  will  recover  the  desired  inscription, 
if  not  destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 

Now  assuming  the  identity  of  the  former  of  the  places  de- 
scribed by  the  Arabian  geographer  with  that  discovered  by  the 
British  officers,  several  facts  force  themselves  on  our  attention. 
The  place  had  obviously  been  one  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance ;  the  port  of  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  antiquity 
was  great;  the  style  of  architecture,  in  its  massiveness,  in  the 
absence  of  the  arch,  of  columns,  and  of  upper  stories,  as- 
similates it  to  that  primitive  architecture  (commonly  called 
Cyclopean),  which  is  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  all 
indicating  a  remote  and  mysterious  age.  In  the  seventh  centniy 
of  the  Christian  era  these  were  in  ruins,  and  their  history  had 
apparently  been  lost.  They  were  known,  however,  as  the  castles 
d  Ad;  of  that  Adite  race,  whose  founder  was  fourth  in  descent 
from  Shem,  and  who  had,  according  to  prevalent  tradition,  settled 
in  Yemen  shortly  after  the  Confusion  of  tongues;  one  of  the 
most  ancient  monarchies  in  the  world ! 

But  these  presuipptive  arguments  from  the  antiquity  of  the 
...  •      place 
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place  are  considerably  heightened  by  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  inscription  itself.  In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself^  we  subjoin  Mr.  Forster's  translation  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  first  poem  : — 

'  1.  We  dwelt  at  ease  for  ages  within  the  halls  of  this  castle,  a  life 
without  straits^  and  above  want. 

2.  The  sea  flowed  in  upon  ufi  with  bounteous  tide ;  and  our  rivers 
poured  forth  their  hill  torrents. 

3.  The  stately  palm-trees  lifted  their  heads  aloft :  their  cultivators 
sowed  dates,  both  the  green  and  the  dry. 

4.  And  we  hunted  the  game  by  land  with  gins  and  reeds ;  and  we 
drew  forth  the  fishes  from  the  depths  of  the  eea. 

5.  And  we  walked  proudly  in  silks  richly  broidered  with  the  needle ; 
and  in  white  silks,  and  in  green  striped  rohes. 

6.  Kings  reigned  over  u9,  far  removed  from  baseness,  and  vehement 
against  the  people  of  perfidy  and  fraud. 

7.  They  sanctioned  for  us,  from  the  religion  of  Hiid,  right  laws ;  and 
we  believdl  in  miracles,  the. resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come. 

.  8.  When  enemies  descended  upon  our  soil  to  invade  us,  we  went 
forth  together  with  straight  and  dusky  spears  : 

9.  Ardent  and  bold  defenders  of  our  children  and  our  wives,  on  long- 
necked  steeds,  dun-coloured,  and  chestnut,  and  bay ; 

10.  Wounding  those  who  fell  upon  us,  and  would  do  us  violence,  with 
our  swords,  untd  they  turned  their  backs.' 

In  this  inscription^  paraphrastic  and  inaccurate  as  Mr.  For- 
ster shows  it  to  be,  there  are  strong  traces  of  a  primitive  state  ol 
society.  A  patriarchal  faith,  uncorrupted  by  idolatry,  tradition- 
ally the  primitive  belief  of  the  Arabs,  mentioned  in  the  7  th 
line — the  magnificence  of  dress^  in  the  5th,  so  analogous  to  the 
descriptions  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  the  Psalms; — the  occu- 
pation of  hunting, — the  art  of  equitation,  known  in  the  country 
of  Job,  though  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  are  all  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Forster,  as  confirmatory  of  extreme  and  patriarchal 
antiquity.  The  second  seven-lined  poem  exhibits  still  more 
striking  features : — 

*  1.  We  dwelt  at  ease  in  this  castle  a  long  tract  of  time;  nor  had  we 
a  desire  but  for  the  region  lord  of  the  vineyard. 

2.  Hundreds  of  camels  returned  to  us  each  day  at  evening ;  their  eye 
pleasant  to  behold  in  their  resting-places. 

3.  And  twice  the  number  of  camels  were  our  sheep,  in  comeliness 
like  white  does,  and  also  the  slow-moving  kine. 

4.  We  dwelt  in  this  castle  seven  years  of  good  life How  dif- 
ficult for  memory  its  description ! 

5.  Then  came  years  barren  and  burnt  up ;  when  bne  evil  year  had 
passed  away,  there  came  another  to  succeed  it. 

6*  And  we  became  as  though  we  had  nbver  seen  a  glimpse  of  good. 
They  died^  and  neither  fo6t  nor  hoof  remained. 

2  A  2  "1.  Thus 
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7.  Thus  fares  it  with  him  who  renders  not  thanks  to  God :  his  foot- 
steps fail  not  to  he  blotted  out  from  his  dwelling.* 

Here  is  the  patriarchal  wealth  of  sheep  and  0]^en ;  and  here  an 
expression  occurs^  emplojed  by  but  one  writer^  sacred  or  profane, 
and  bat  in  one  place  (as  Mr.  Forster  remarks),  '  And  Mo^es 
said^  our  cattle  sdso  shall  go  with  us  :  there  shall  not  one  hoof  be 
left  behind.*  But  the  mention  of  seven  years  of  prosperity  and 
succeeding  years  of  famine,  obviously  reminds  us  of  the  dearth  of 
the  world  in  the  time  of  Joseph.  We  must  here  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Forster  (vol.  ii.  pp.  100 — 105)  for  a  very  curious  account 
from  an  ancient  Arabic  writer  (cited  by  Pococke),  of  a  sepulchre 
in  Yemen  laid  bare  by  a  flood  of  rain,  in  which  was  found  the 
embalmed  body  of  a  princess,  ornamented  (as  in  the  Etrurian 
sepulchres)  with  a  profusion  of  royal  jewels,  together  with  an  in- 
scription, giving  an  account  of  her  having  sent  successive  embas- 
sies to  Josq)h,  during  a  period  of  famine,  for  corn ;  and  of  having 
been  refused ;  in  consequence  of  which,  she  had  shut  herself  up 
in  the  tomb.  This  extraordinary  coincidence  of  the  same  tradi- 
tion, from  two  independent  authorities,  in  two  parts  of  Yemen, 
affords  reasonable  ground  for  a  hope,  that  the  veil  may  yet  be 
raised  which  has  hitherto  concealed  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  nations  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  inscription.  The  inferences  already  no- 
ticed naturally  suggested  an  attempt  to  discover,  by  the  aid  of  its 
supposed  counterpart,  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  unknown 
inscription.  The  strength  of  the  collateral  circumstances  would 
fully  justify  an  h  priori  presumption  as  to  the  signification  of 
words  and  letters,  which,  without  the  aid  of  such  circumstances, 
would  be  absurd;  and,  from  the  flexible  nature  of  Oriental  ortho- 
graphy and  etymology,  would  be  vague  and  delusive  to  the  last 
degree.  Mr.  Forster  has  wisely  pursued  a  course  strictly  in- 
ductive, and  the  result  has  been  extraordinary  indeed.  In  our 
opinion  he  has  succeeded  in  identifying  the  Hassan  Ghorab  in- 
scription with  Alkazwini*s  longer  poem,  to  a  degree  which  leaves 
but  little  doubt  as  to  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  greater  part. 
Upon  some. minuter  points  of  detail^  we  must  acknowledge,  our 
conviction  is  not  complete,  though  we  admit  their  plausibility.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  to  do  more  at  present  than  to  give  a  super- 
ficial notice  of  his  process  of  decypherment.  We  must  refer  to  his 
statement,  and  to  the  alphabet  and  glossary  accompanying  it,  for  the 
details  of  a  discovery,  the  impor  lance  of  which  in  its  consequences  we 
think  will  far  surpass  that  of  the  elucidation  of  the  famous  Rosetta 
inscription.  The  result  is  briefly  this.  Each  word  of  the  Ham* 
yaritic  (for  such  is  the  language  of  the  newly  discovered  cha- 
racters) is  shown  to  be  identical  with  an  Arabic  synonyme  for  the 

corresponding 
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corresponding  word  of  Alkazwini's  version  (except  in  those  in- 
i^tances  where  the  latter  is  ohviously  inaccurate  or  paraphrastic)  : 
allowing  for  the  dialectical  differences,  as  to  the  occasional  change 
of  letters^  which  characterize  the  varieties  of  the  (so  called)  She- 
mitic*  tongues.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Arabic  in 
sjnonymes  (which  prevail  to  an  extent  that  might  appear  incre- 
dible to  a  mere  European  scholar)  fully  sustains  the  fact  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  taken  pains  to  prove,  namely,  that  a  poem  of  toler- 
able length  may  be  rendered  into  a  different  dialect  of  Arabic  by 
words,  the  same  in  meaning,  but  distinct  in  etymology.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  a  similar  process  may  be  observed,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent,  between  other  kindred  dialects ;  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  for  example,  where  the  word  man  is 
commonly  rendered  in  the  latter  by  a  synonyme  to  be  found 
indeed  in  the  Hebrew,  but  more  rarely  used,  and  with  a  shade  of 
difference  in  its  meaning ;  and  even  between  different  branches 
of  the  same  Romanesque  original,  as  the  Italian  and  Spanish^ 
when  a  free  translation  is  made  from  the  one  tongue  into  the 
other.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  offshoots  from  the  same  parent 
stocky  when  once  politically  or  locally  separated  from  each  other, 
new  circumstances  of  position,  of  society,  of  habits,  of  thought, 
insensibly  cause  a  deflection  from  the  exact  meaning  originally 
conveyed  by  particular  words,  and  induce  the  substitution  of 
others ;  till  at  length  the  intercommunity  of  phrase  is  impaired, 
and  in  some  instances  altogether  lost.  And  a  philosophic  ana- 
lysis of  language  will  prove,  that  there  are  really  but  very  few 
instances  of  exact  synonymes  between  any  two  nations  of  the 
world :  the  words  apparently  identical  in  each,  though  containing 
some  common  element,  are,  perhaps,  never  exactly  commensurate 
in  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ideas  which  they  express. 

Mr.  Forster  invites  the  Oriental  scholar  to  test  the  soundness 
of  his  theory  by  the  severest  ordeal.  In  his  exhibition  of  the 
synonymes  in  his  Glossary,  he  has  affixed  to  each  word  the 
authority  of  Golius,  in  the  very  words  of  that  eminent  lexico- 
grapher. Of  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  interesting  to  state  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
steps.  Besides  the  coincidence  between  the  documents  in  the 
number  of  their  lines  (ten  in  each),  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
one  in  that  of  the  letters;  398  in  the  Hamyaritic,  446  in  the 
Arabic.  The  character,  which  from  its  position  and  frequency 
of  occurrence  he  identifies  with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  vau  (or 

*  The  name  of  Sbcimitic  is  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  the  languages  of  Canaan,  and  of 
Fbcenicia,  derived  from  Ham,  not  Sbem,  are  but  dialects  of  the  Hclnrew  or  Arabic. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  nations  vbo  never  emigrated  at  the  dispersion  of  tongues, 
retained,  as  did  Uie  Hebrews,  the  primitive  language  of  mankind. 
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u)f  coincides  very  remarkably  with  the  vau,  when  used  as  the 
connecting  particle  in  AIkazwini*s  counterpart,  as  j^es  the 
syllable  na  or  nu,  the  sign  of  the  plural  number  in  the  verbs. 
Five  letters,  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Ethiopic,  and  three 
which  were  like  the  Hebrew^  being  experimentally  assumed  to 
be  what  they  seemed,  the  conjecture  was  tested,  and  the  result 
was  a  verification  of  certain  words,  in  the  exact  place  which  the 
h priori  supposition  would  prescribe,  and  a  discovery  of  the  power 
of  the  remaining  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  line, 
where  silk  is  mentioned,  the  Hamyaritic  word  is  sarkna  or  sarknUt 
aarak  meaning  in  Arabic  a  piece  of  silk,  according  to  Golius. 
The  first  word  of  the  inscription,  sam&k,  is  in  Arabic  a  dwelling 
(we  dwelt),  corresponding  to  the  opening  word,  *  we  lived,'  of 
the  Arabic.  In  the  second  line  we  have  Aidama,  clearly  the 
Arabic  Aidama,  pronounced  a'dama,  th^  ^ea :  in  the  sixth  line 
Hasiru,  Kings — the  Arabic  Hasir,  Rex.-^Butf  to  multiply  no 
more  instances  (though  these  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  equally 
cogent),  in  the  seventh  line,  when  the  particle  i;ati  elands  ^y  itself 
in  three  instances,  preceding  three  words  whjch  *  ave  a  similar 
termination,  khab,  a  strong  presumption  wa&  afforded  of  agreement 
with  the  Arabic,  which  speaks  in  the  corresponding  line  of  three 
cognate  articles  of  patriarchal  belief,  each  in^faoed  by  the  word  in^ 
Now  the  similar  termination  Mr.  Forstershows  to  mean  a  mys^ 
tery,  and  his  explanation  of  the  latj^r  portion  of  the  Hamyaritic 
line  (which  we  subjoin  as  read  by  him)  is  as  follows  : — 

*Wa  ran  sharAAod . . wa . . d^Ao^ .  .wa.  .mesharaiMo^..  wa..man- 
Vaikhab.'  ^^ 

*  And  w^  proclaimed  oilr  belief  in  uysterjes :  in  the  miracle  mystery 
in  the  resurrection  mystery,  in  the  nostril  mystery — ' 
(i.e.  in  the  breathing  into  the  nostrils  the  ^^o/A  of  Zt^).  The 
very  obscurity  of  the  latter  phrase,  which  is  yet  explained  by  the 
Scriptural  use  of  the  expression,  is  such  as  might  be  expected  in 
the  designation  of  an  awful  article  of  faith.  In  this  line,  the  par* 
tide  vau  Mr.  Forster  interprets  by  the  particle  tw,  and  shows 
that  when  insulated  by  dots  as  above,  it  has  that  signification,  of 
which  he  adduces  many  instances.  We  would  suggest,  howeverj 
that  it  probably  bears  the  sense  of  and  in,  and  that  the  dots  were 
added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mere  copulative,  just  as  the 
comma  is  added  after  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  8,Tf,  to  distin- 

iuish  the  pronoun  from  the  preposition  of  the  same  spelling, 
'he  copulative  sense  we  think  is  observable  in  all  instances  of  the 
initial  or  insulated  occurrence  of  the  Hamyaritic  vau. 

The  result  of  his  investigation  shows,  that  the  Arabic  version 
is  in  some  instances  inaccurate,  being  but  the  version  of  a  ver- 
sion.    Thus,  the  second  line  but  very  imperfectly  represents  the 
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sense  of  the  orig^inal,  as  restored  by  Mr.  Forster.  It  is  connected 
with  the  first  line,  by  a  characteristic  'overflow'  of  the  senset^ 
which  the  trim  lines  (k  the  Arabic  do  not  retain. 

*  Rolled  in  through  our  channel 
The  sea,  swelHng  against  our  castle  before  the  blast.' 

The  restored  line  graphically  agrees  with  Wellsted's  descrip- 
tion, which  speaks  of  'a  short  narrow  channel/  and  of  'the 
swell,  which  rolled  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  surf  against  the  seaward  side  of  the  cliff,  as 
it  rose  up  perpendicularly  from  the  sea.*  Again,  in  the  third 
line,  Alkazwini  has  these  words:  'the  cultivators  sowed  d(Ues, 
both  the  green  and  the  dry,*  which  nonsense  is  corrected  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  Whose  keepers  planted  dry  dates  in  our  hill  and  date-grounds :  they 
sowed  the  arid  rice. 

Near  the  inscription,  lower  down  the  terrace,  occur  two  lines, 
for  which  there  is  no  key  in  Alkazwini ;  but  which  Mr.  Forstef 
considers  to  show,  in  the  first  line,  the  engravers  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, in  the  second,  the  general  subject  of  its  contents. 

'  Sarash  and  Dzerah  divided  into  parts,  and  iuscribed  from  right  to 
left,  and  marked  with  points,  this  song  of  triumph. 

'  Aws  assailed  and  hunted  down  th^  Beni  Ac,  and  covered  their  faces 
with  blackness.*    , 

He  considers  Aws  (or  luz,  as  it  is  in  the  inscription),  to  be  Aws 
the  son  of  Shem,  the  Uz  of  Scripture,  the  father  of  the  Adites  of 
Yemen  (pp.  371 — 376).  If  this  conjecture  be  borne  out  by 
future  researches  (and  it  is  too  important  not  to  invite  diligent 
investigation),  a  light  truly  wonderful  is  thrown  upon  the  history 
of  a  nation,  whose  records  have  hitherto  been  utterly  concealed 
from  the  investigation  of  the  learned,  and  whose  misty  traditions 
have  appeared  too  distant  to  allow  of  their  features  and  propor- 
tions being  discerned  or  measured. 

Another  inscription  was  discovereil  by  Mr.  Wellsted  at  Nakab- 
al-Hajar  (also  in  Yemen),  which  Mr.  Forster  shows  to  have  been 
the  Msepha  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  written  in  similar  characters  to 
that  of  Hassan  Ghorab,  but  with  obviqus  dialectic  difference  in 
the  shape  of  some  letters,  sonoe  Phoenician  or  Grecian  elements* 

♦  The  exislence  of  Grecian  elements,  however,  ib  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  decide 
the  comparatively  modern  date  of  an  inscription :  since  it  appears  that  both  the  Pboe- 
nician,  Etrurian,  and  Greek  characters  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or  Sama- 
ritan, as  found  on  the  oldest  Jewish  shekels.  (Vide  Walton's  *  Prolegomena,'  and  Mrs. 
Gray's  *  Etmria.')  But  their  occurrence  in  Yemen,  whose  characters  are  of  a  difif)erent 
genius,  snch  as  tboM  on  the  newly  difcovered  inscription,  is  a  ipsoot  of  intermixture 
from  a  more  recent  source,  firom  intercourse  with  Greece  or  Phoenicia.  \ 

being 
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being  intermixed,  a  presumption  of  its  more  recent  date ;  ^bicfa 
presumption  is  borne  out  bj  Mr.  Forster's  translation,  whidi 
shows  it  to  record  the  names  of  Mohar^  (an  Arab  king  who 
lived  prior  to  the  Christian  era\  of  Beherma,  a  female  name  in 
Arabic  (probably  his  wife),  ovNawcu,  their  son,  the  probable 
ancestor  of  Dyn  Natcas,  the  last  king  of  the  Homerites;  of 
fVanba,  and  his  prime  minister  and  successor  Charibael,  the  well 
known  Homerite  monarch,  in  the  reign  of  Claiklius ;  containing 
also  a  record. of  the  fountain  and  tanks,  &c.,  erected  by  the  last 
mentioned  monarch,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 

Inscriptions  in  a  similar  but  more  elegantly  formed  character, 
with  characteristic  variations,  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Cruttenden, 
one  of  the  naval  officers  of  the  sur\'eying  expedition,  at  Sanaa, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Mareb,  the  ancient  Sabatha,  the 
capital  of  the  Sab2Pans.  It  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  do 
more  than  notice  these.  Mr.  Forster  gives  the  interpretation  of 
a  short  inscription  dug  up  at  Aden,  the  discovery  of  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Bombay  Government  by  Captain  Haines^ 
which  Mr.  Forster  (in  concurrence  with  that  intelligent  officer, 
but  on  different  grounds)  assigns  to  the  rei^  of  the  last  of  the 
Homerite  princes,  about  70  years  before  Mahomet,  '  being  the 
record  of  a  battle  fought  and  won  by  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  against 
the  Abyssinians  and  Berbers.' — pp.  398,  399. 

The  Hadramautic  inscriptions  have  engaged,  as  is  well  known, 
the  attention  of  the  learned,  in  Germany  especially.  Professor 
Roediger,  of  Halle,  in  particular,  has  noticed  them  in  two  publi- 
cations.* The  conjectures  recorded  in  these  treatises  afford  a 
strong  instance  of  the  insufficiency  and  vagueness  of  conjectural 
criticism,  when  unsupported  by  eridence,  even  when  backed  by 
Erudition  and  sagacity,  in  neither  of  which  qualifications  is  the 
Professor  by  any  means  deficient.  In  his  second  treatise  he 
abandons  the  ground  which  he  took  in  his  first,  and,  in  absence  of 
chart,  or  compass,  or  guiding-star,  has  deserted  the  coast  along 
which  he  had  been  making  progress,  and  has  launched  upon  the 
open  sea  of  philological  conjecture.  In  his  former  publication 
he  had  made  some  felicitous  inductions,  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate his  sagacity.  For  instance,  with  Mr.  Forster  (whose 
inferences  were  all  made  independently,  and  are  therefore  the 
more  valuable),  he  assigned  to  certain  letters  the  powers  attached 
to  the  same  forms  in  the  Ethiopic :  he  considered  the  inscriptions 
to  have  reference  to  persons  speaking  in  the  jirtt  person  pturalf 

*  His  lint  appeaml  in  a  German  review  (Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Kuude  det  Morgen- 
landct) ;  hit  aecoiMl,  *  Vemich  tiber  die  Hinjantitchen  Sdiriihnomimenfe,'  mw  nub- 
lithed  in  1841. 
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and  gaye  to  the  comniencing  one,  with  Mr.  Forster,  the  interpre- 
tation, we  dwelt.  But  he  subsequently  changed  his  mind,  and 
gave  an  explanation  of  two  lines  of  the  ten-lined  inscription  (the 
only  ones  he  could  decypher),  utterly  at  variance  not  only  with 
bis  first  theory,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  (after  very 
diligent  examination),  with  any  consistent  alphabetical  system; 
the  sentences  being  harsh,  elliptical,  and  unconnected.  In  the 
Sanaa  inscription  he  discovers  a  host  of  proper  names,  in  which 
we  are  equally  unable,  upon  any  consistent  principle,  to  follow 
him ;  and  the  result  of  his  tentamina  upon  the  three  monuments 
at  Sanaa,  Hassan  Ghorab,  and  Nakab-al-Hajar,  has  been  to 
bring  together  a  company  of  perhaps  very  worthy  persons,  whom 
we  suspect  to  be  connexions  of  the  brave  Gyas  and  the  brave 
Cloanthus ;  he  has  peopled  the  castles  of  Yemen  with  a  g«>odly 
array  of  architects,  artists,  burghers,  builders,  friends,  fathers-in- 
law,  sons,  and  servants :  but  we  must  say  (after  a  very  close,  and 
we  believe  impartial,  inspection  of  the  original  documents)  with- 
out producing  on  our  minds  the  slightest  conviction  that  any  one 
of  these  would  afford  a  tittle  of  evidence  towards  elucidating  the 
pedigree  of  a  single  claimant  to  an  Arabian  peerage. 

We  strongly  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  Sanaa  inscriptions  will 
be  found  to  be  genealogies ;  but  upon  grounds  which  Professor 
Roediger  has  been  in  no  way  instrumental  in  suggesting.  But 
without  going  beyond  our  depth  into  waters  where  the  whirlpools 
are  so  rapid,  and  the  current  so  strong,  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  plausibility  with  which  the 
learned  Professor  parades  his  Adite  aldermen  and  'very  fine 
fathersin-law '  we  could  prove  that  the  Sanaa  inscriptions  refer 
to  the  possessions  and  resources  of  some  Arab  chief;  and  that  we 
can  decypher  Hebrew,  or  at  least  Chaldee  words,  signifying  '  a 
sheep,'  *  a  merchant,'  '  multitudes,*  '  were  multiplied,'  '  a  chariot,' 
*  a  myriad.'  We  beg  to  be  understood  most  distinctly  as  attaching 
no  weight  whatever  to  this  shadowy  conjecture  of  ours ;  we  merely 
take  the  liberty  of  making  the  same  request  to  the  reader  which 
Bishop  Lowth  made  when  proposing  a  counter-theory  to  the 
Harian  system  of  Hebrew  metre : — '  hoc  cert^  me  iropetraturum 
confido,  ut  utramque  eodem  in  loco  habeat,  utrique  parem  tribuat 
auctoritatem,  hoc  est,  omnin6  NtJLLAM.'  We  have  not  the  smallest 
^oubt,  that  (as  in  the  various  theories  about  the  Punic  passage  in 
Plautus)  a  d6zen  interpretations  might  be  adduced,  equally  in- 
genious, learned,  and  plausible,  but  all  undeserving  of  credit, 
because  unsupported  by  the  collateral  evidencie  which  must  in- 
variably be  resorted  to  in  the  attempt  to  recover  a  lost  language, 
and  in  default  of  which  the  theories  of  the  greatest  scholars  will 
be  like  castles  in  the  fire,  landscapes  in  the  veins  of  marble,  whales 

or 
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or  cameU  in  the  clouds;  in  short,  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 
mocmhine. 

But  Mr.  Forster  s  theory  stands  upon  firm  ground^  assisted  and 
matured  by  the  aid  of  the  most  just  inferences^  and  developed  by 
a  course  of  induction  in  which  there  is  no  hiatus.  That  he  is 
right  in  every  instance  we  are  far  from  affirming;  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  recovery  of  an  ancient  dialect, 
of  which  as  yet  but  some  fifteen  lines  have  been  decyphered, 
the  imagination  should  not  in  some  instances  lead  the  inves- 
tigator astray.  When  this  happens  to  the  most  judicious  critics 
in  examining  a  chorus  of  ^schylus,  ample  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  disadvantages  besetting  the  student  of  a  tongue 
with  whose  genius  and  resources  we  are  yet  unacquainted.  The 
wonder  is,  that  so  much  of  the  vocabulary  has  been  reco- 
vered so  as  to  be  capable  of  appealing  to  the  test  of  evidence. 
Now  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  general  meaning  of  the  words 
has  been  so  far  decyphered  as  to  show  the  correspondence  of 
each  line  of  the  original  with  each  line  of  the  Arabic  transla- 
tion in  every  essential  particular,  and  generally  in  the  precise 
meaning :  but  though  the  vocabulary  is  thus  recovered,  diffi* 
culties  of  no  slight  kind  as  to  the  construction  remain.  Mr. 
Forster  wisely  deals  with  facts,  without  seeking  to  perplex  his 
statement,  or  to  cumber  the  foundation  now  laid  open,  by  any 
theories  as  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  this  ancient  lan- 
guage. This  cannot  be  hoped  for  till  fresh  discoveries  bSotA 
a  broader  field  for  the  investigation  of  general  principles.  It 
would  appear,  however,  by  the  specimens  before  us,  that  the 
Hamyaritic  language  was  very  defective  in  the  signs  of  inflec- 
tion; in  numerous  instances  no  suffix  or  affix  marking  the 
person  of  the  verb  or  number  of  the  noun ;  the  obscurity  being 
increased  by  the  apparent  paucity  of  connecting  or  modifying 
particles.  We  strongly  suspect,  indeed,  that  in  many  instances 
the  grammatical  construction  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
given  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  that  the  terminating  nu,  of  such 
frequent  recurrence,  is  the  sign  of  the  plural  inflection  of  the 
verb ;  which  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  near  correspon- 
dence (observed  upon  by  Mr.  Forster)  existing  between  the  re- 
currence of  this  syllable  in  the  Hamyaritic  and  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation. For  instance,  in  the  fifth  line,  may  not  $arhnu  mean  '  we 
were  clothed  in  silk ;'  and  in  the  fourth  line,  rima,  '  we  used  ropes 
(or  nets)  ?'  However  this  may  be,  still  the  want  of  inflections 
is  very  palpable:  witness  the  very  first  word  samdk,  '  we  dwelt,' 
where  no  trace  of  termination  or  suffix  is  discernible.  It  may, 
indeed^  be  that  the  inscription  is  to  a  degree  stenographic,  and  that 
in  order  to  abridge  the  labours  of  the  insculptors,  the  terminations, 

&c. 
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&c.  were  omitted,  as  in  many  of  the  Roman  inscriptions,  and  as 
in  our  ancient  records  and  monastic  MSS.^  and  that  possibly 
the  marks  of  abbreviation,  either  in  the  modifications  of  the 
letters  tbem^elves^  or  in  the  interpunctuation,  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered. On  the)  other  band,  we  think  the  supposition  far  more 
probable,  that  the  Hamyaritic  was  one  of  those  simpler  dialects 
in  which  the  construction  is  to  be  often  made  out  rather  by 
inference,  and  by  the  general  bearing  of  the  context,  than  by 
signs  of  inflection  oi^  connecting  particles.  That  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  inspired  writings  there  is  a  want  of  particles  and  an 
elliptical  method  of  writing,  is  evident  from  the  book  of  Job,  even 
to  the  unlearned  reader,  who  must  be  struck  by  the  number  of 
words  in  italics  in  our  version,  marking  ellipses  that  are  filled  up 
in  the  translation.  The  same  is  observable  in  some  of  the 
Psalms,  probably  of  more  ancient  date,  the  49th  for  instance. 
The  elliptical  inscription,  '  Mene,  Mene,  Tehel,  Upharsin,'  may 
possibly  represent  (though  as  a  divine  oracle)  the  more  archaic 
system  of  writing.  In  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese^ 
which  of  course  can  admit  of  no  inflection,  the  inferential  method 
of  interpretation  is  largely  adopted  ;  and  the  same  prevails  to  a 
great  degree  in  their  speech.  A  like  character  is  observable 
in  the  spoken  dialects  of  the  great  Polynesian  language,  which 
are  utterly  uninflected,  and  in  which,  when  inference  is  insufficient, 
awkward  periphrases  or  repetitions  must  be  employed.  This 
deficiency  in  some  languages,  spoken  by  nations  comparatively 
civilized  (as  the  Malays),  and  the  apparent  redundancy  in  others 
belonging  to  the  most  rude  and  simple  tribes,  are  among  the  unex- 
plained phenomena  of  philology.  Possibly,  Divine  Providence, 
at  the  confusion  of  tongues,  might  have  effected  his  purpose  of 
disturbing  verbal  intercommunication  by  the  use  of  this  means 
among  others ;  namely,  by  the  cutting  off  the  inflections  in  some 
instances,  and  by  multiplying  them  in  others.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  strong  indications  among  many  of  those  nations  which 
have  an  undeclinable  language,  of  the  infancy  of  their  dialects,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  ^e  word.  Thus,  among  many  tribes  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  speech  of 
children,  in  the  absence  of  the  harsher  consonants,  and  (as  in 
Chinese)  in  the  impracticability  of  joining  two  consonants  together. 
Captains  Clarke  and  Cook  were  at  one  place  calle<l  by  the  chiefs 
in  council  Tattee  and  Toottee,  just  as  a  child  a  twelvemonth  old 
would  attempt  to  pronounce  their  names. 

The  multiplied  inflections  (as  they  are  improperly  considered) 
of  the  Americans  and  Esquimaux  are  plainly  the  contrivances  of 
rude   nations,  who,  instead  of  using  the  simple  and  beautiful 
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method  of  the  Oriental  nations^  modified  the  relations  of  verbs  and 
nouns  by  the  addition,  in  each  instance^  of  whole  words,  which, 
at  length,  came  to  be  statedly  added  in  each  change  of  mood,' or 
tense,  or  case,  but  always  unabbreviated ;  which  is  one  reason 
why  their  words  present  such  an  uncouth  and  polysyllabic  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye ;  their  supposed  terminations  being,  in  fact,  no 
more  part  of  the  word  which  they  modify,  than  the  auxiliary  particles 
are  in  English.  Now  the  Oriental  method  in  the  inflection  of 
their  verbs  is  simply  to  affix  or  prefix  the  pronouns,  but  in  a 
contracted  form;  and  to  employ  brief  affixes  (the  fragments 
probably  of  proper  particles)  as  the  signs  of  cases  for  the  noons. 
It  is  probable  that  this  characteristic  of  the  languages,  commonly, 
but  improperly,  called  Shemitic,  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in 
this  most  ancient  dialect  of  the  Arabic — the  inscription  before  us 
being,  in  all  likelihood,  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  alphabetic 
writing  now  in  existence.  The  phenomenon  -affords  food  for 
the  most  curious  speculation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  through  the 
opening  afforded  by  Mr.  Forster's  researches,  we  may  gain  an 
interesting  link,  hitherto  wanting,  in  the  history  of  philology,  that 
is,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  and  of  bimian  nature.  As 
for  the  alphabet,  five  of  the  letters,  m,  s,  k,  I,  and  z,  are  like  the 
same  characters  in  the  Ethiopic ;  three,  the  r,  t,  and  u  arc  like 
the  Hebrew,  or  rather  Chaldee ;  one,  the  h  (in  one  of  its  forms) 
like  the  ancient  Samaritan,  or  proper  Hebrew.  The  forms  of  the 
other  letters  were  made  out  from  regularly  deduced  inference ; 
and  six  of  the  characters  (including  four,  which  bear  no  analogy 
to  the  above-named  alphabets)  have  the  power  assigned  to  them 
by  Von  Hammer  in  his  work  on  Ancient  Alphabets — whose  col- 
lection, though  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Forster  to  be  a  literary 
fraud,  yet  contains  elements  that  are  genuine;  and  the  sounds 
assigned  to  the  Hamyaritic  characters  were  probably  traditional. 
At  all  events,  their  coincidence  with  Mr.  Forster's  conjecture, 
formed  independently,  is  striking.  Roediger  has  been  misled,  in 
seeking  analogies  in  some  instances  with  the  Greek  (the  later 
Greek,  too,  as  in  the  2)  and  the  Samaritan.  But  in  fact  hpriari 
reasoning  on  this  subject  is  not  to  be  trusted.  It  may  fairly 
authorize  experiment,  but  can  justify  no  conclusions.  The 
power  of  the  same  character  frequently  changes  among  the  same 
nation  in  the  course  of  time,  as  we  see  in  the  Roman  and  Greek 
alphabets.  And  the  analogies  between  those  most  nearly  allied 
are  very  fallacious.  For  instance :  an  ancient  Roman,  acquainted 
with  his  own  language  only,  and  without  any  guide  to  assist  him, 
would,  on  meeting  with  an  inscription  in  Greek,  naturally  identify 
the  sound  of  four  of  the  Greek  characters  with  those  assigned  to 
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similar  forms  in  Latin  (viz.  the  H,  P>  X,  and  C>  the  ancient  2),  and 
and  a  fifths  0,  he  would  probably  conjecture  to  be  the  same  with 
a  character  in  his  own  language  nearly  resembling  it,  the  Q,  and 
would  justify  his  conclusion  by  the  coincidence  both  in  shape  and 
sounds  of  eleven  characters.  In  like  manner,  on  the  first  view 
of  the  Ethiopic,  it  would  be  natural  to  identify  the  Z  of  that 
language  with  the  Roman  or  Grecian  H,  the  form  being  the 
same.  The  fact  is,  in  the  study  of  alphabets,  as  in  the  pursuit 
of  every  branch  of  inductive  knowledge,  we  must  have  a  double 
or  threefold  application  of  the  experimerUum  cruets  before  any 
conclusion  can  be  safely  formed. 

The  use  of  the  letter  L  is  very  rare,  but  one  instance  occurring 
in  the  Hassan  Ghorab  inscription :  though  it  appears  to  be  of 
more  frequent  use  in  the  later  inscriptions  at  Nakab-al~Hajar. 
The  lipo-grammatism  of  several  nations  in  this  respect,  and 
the  interchange  of  the  co^ate  liquids  /  and  r,  is  very  remarkable. 
Then  appears  the  usual  Oriental  confusion  of  the  s  and  t,  and  of 
sh  and  th.  A  dot  seems  to  distinguish  the  d  lene  and  the  d 
bIcBsum,  as  in  Arabic.  Mr.  Forster  acknowledges  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  s  and  the  t  has  not  yet  been  clearly  deter- 
mined to  his  satisfaction;  the  di£Bculty  bei hg  increased  by  their 
well-known  dialectical  interchange.  He  makes  some  very  curious 
observations  as  to  marks  and  circlets  which  discriminate  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  letter,  the  s  especially.  We  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  these  to  be  analogous  to  the  diacritic  points  which 
are  detached  from  the  letters  of  the  Arabic,  the  Masoretic  He- 
brew (and,  we  will  add,  the  Syrian)  alphabets,  of  which  we  have 
a  trace  in  the  cedilla  («;)  of  the  Spanbh  and  Portuguese.*  But  we 
will  venture  to  ask  whether  these  may  not  also  be  in  some 
instances  the  germ  of  the  vowels,  included  in  each  character  of 
the  Ethiopic  syllabary,  the  variations  there  being  made  by  marks 
of  somewhat  the  same  kihd.  The  diacritical  marks  of  the  s,  t,  sh, 
and  z,  in  particular,  are  so  numerous  as  to  induce  a  surmise  that 
some  variations  of  vowel  sounds  were  intended  by  them.  Or  can 
it  be,  that  they  are  in  some  way  indicatory  of  contraction  or 
inflection  ? 

Speculations  of  this  kind,  however,  would  require  a  volume,  not 
an  ess^y.  Mr.  Forster's  suggestions  of  making  further  investiga- 
tion en  the  coast  of  Southern  Arabia — suggestions  which  we 
were  glad  to   find  enforced   by  Mr.  Murchison  in   his  recent 

*  The  p  hai  now  dimppeared  ftom  Spaniih  orthography,  as  well  at  the  guttaral 
a  and  ff,  which  are  rtprctented  by  i*.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Umdmarlu  of 
etymology  should  be  obscured  by  such  wauton  cluuiges  -,  and  we  hope  that  some  future 
decision  of  a  Spanish  Academy  will  restore  their  characteristic  orthography. 
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Address  from  the  chair  of  the  Geographical  Society — will,  no 
doubt,  be  followed  up,  in  that  enlightened  zeal  for  science  which 
has  been  already  so  successfully  shown  by  the  British  government 
in  India.  The  advancement  of  real  science^  since  it  promotes 
truth,  must  therefore  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and  afford 
new  evidence  for  Revelation ;  and  the  deeper  the  history  of  the 
human  race  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  will  be  seen  the 
infallibility  of  those  imperishable  records,  which,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  later  ages,  tell  of  the  primitive  colonisation  of  the  world. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  placed  in  the  printer's  hands 
intelligence  has  reached  us  confirmatory,  to  an  unexpected  d^rree, 
of  the  anticipations  expressed  in  our  concluding  paragraph.  The 
author,  since  the  publication  of  the  work  now  reviewed,  has  had 
fresh  inscriptions  communicated  to  him  from  other  quarters,  the 
whole  of  which,  together  with  those  brought  from  Sanaa  by  Mr. 
Cruttenden  and  the  late  Dr.  Hutton,  hone  been  deeyphered.  We 
understand  also  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  decyphering  the  cele- 
brated Sinaitic  inscriptions,  which  appear  to  realize  all  that  was 
anticipated  in  the  sixth  and  in  the  eighteenth  centuries.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  results  will  be  before  long  given  to  the 
world. 


Art.  III. — Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical,  By  Samuel  Barn- 
ford.  Third  Edition.  Printed  for  the  Author.  2  vols.  12ma 
Heywood.     1843. 

MR.  SAMUEL  BAMFORD— bred,  it  seems,  amoi^  the 
Methodists,  and  for  a  short  time  in  very  early  life  a  sailor — 
was  one  of  those  Lancashire  weavers  whom  the  eloquence  of 
Cobbett  and  the  impudence  of  Hunt  seduced  into  premature 
Radicalism  shortly  after  the  close  of  our  protracted  warfare  against 
revolutionary  France.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when 
his  name  began  to  attract  notice  among  the  patriotic  dubs  of  hi> 
district ;  but  had  he  been  only  nineteen  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  a  gross  misstatement  with  which  he  opens  his  Nar- 
rative. He  alleges  that  all  was  quiet  among  the  northern  opera- 
tives until  the  Com  Laws  wiere  altered  in  1815.  Is  it  possibly 
that  he  can  have  forgotten  the  whole  series  of  tumults  and  trials 
—  and  alas!  executions — that  occurred  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  between  1810  and  1815?  He  is  a  poet — has  he  for- 
gotten what  was  the  subject  of  Lord  Byron's  maiden  speech  in 
the  House  of  Peers  7   Has  he  forgotten  the  memorable  *  Kejected 
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Addresses '  of  that  same  year — 'one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve '  — 

*  What  made  the  haker's  loaf  and  Luddites  rise, 
And  filled  the  hutchers*  shops  with  large  hlue  flies  ?'  &c. 

But  if  Mr.  Bamford  had  used  a  very  little  reflection^  he  must  have 
•perceired  the  inconsistency  between  his  own  statement  of  the  cause 
of  the  turmoil,  and  his  own  enumeration  of  its  leaders  7  Were 
Huni  and  Cobbett  first  heard  of  at  the  time  of  the  Liverpool 
Com  Bill  7  Is  it  not  notorious  to  all  the  world  that  these  persons 
bad  been  indefatigable  in  the  excitement  of  political  disaffection 
for  many  years  before  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte  ?— ^that  they 
bad  acquired,  long  before  there  was  any  thought  of  a  new  Com 
Bill,  that  influence  over  multitudes  of  their  fellow-citisens  which 
happened  to  pull  Bamford  into  its  vortex  when  the  Com  Bill 
was  the  favourite  cry,  but  which  would  have  been  the  same, 
except  as  to  some  of  its  pretences  and  symbols,  although  the 
war  had  proceeded,  and  the  Com  Laws  remained  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Tilsit  7 

But  we  are  not  about  to  enter  on  a  controversy,  either  historical 
or  political,  with  Mr.  Bamford.  On  all  the  questions  connected 
with  the  years  1816 — 1820,  which  he  treats  of,  or  alludes  to, 
this  Journal  long  ago  expressed  opinions  from  which  we  have 
never  seen  the  least  reason  to  depart.  We  have  the  fortune,  o^ 
misfortune,  to  hold  that  the  maintenance  of  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  is  the  very  first  duty  of  the  government  and  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  among  all  the  dangers  which  we  foresaw  from  '  Par- 
liamentary Reform/  not  one  appeared  to  us  at  the  time,  or  appears 
now,  more  seridus  than  the  increase  of  strength  which  such  a  change 
in  the  constitution  must  give  to  the  domestic  enemies  of  our  pri- 
mary domestic  industry — that  which  is  the  basis  and  safeguard  of 
all  the  rest.  On  the  last  of  these  great  questions  Mr.  Bamford 
thought,  and  thinks,  diametrically  otherwise.  As  to  Parliamentary 
Reform,  his  opinions  seem  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  change 
cince  1820.  He  is  still,  indeed,  a  Reformer,  and  would  fain  be  a 
sweeping  one ;  but  the  lessons  of  experience  have  not  been  entirely 
thrown  away  upon  a  man  of  great  natural  shrewdness,  and  many 
upright  and  amiable  feelings.  Whatever  M  r .  Bamford*s  theoretical 
notions  of  political  perfection  may  be,  he  has  had  motives  and 
means  for  watching  sedulously  the  doings  of  his  own  time,  and 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  no  real  good  can  ever  be  achieved 
through  such  men  and  such  arts  as  he  has  seen  prominently  con- 
nected^ in  every  successive  stage  hitherto,  with  the  political  dis- 
turbances of  England.  We  shall  quote  by-and-bye  some  striking 
passages  on  this  head :  but  our  principal  object  is  to  make  our 
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readers  acquainted  with  his  personal  history  in  its  stormier  season, 
and  especially  with  some  of  his  very  clever  sketches  of  the  Re- 
formers of  the  Regency  period,  and  of  the  modes  of  life  in  the 
districts  which  they  agitated  and  perverted,  to  the  ruin  of  many 
well-meaning  people,  and  to  the  ultimate  benefit,  not  even  of 
themselves — not  even  of  one  among  them. 

Mr.  Bamford,  writing  apparently  from  scanty  notes  after  the 
lapse  of  two-and-twenty  years,  is  not  very  bountiful  of  dates  :  but 
we  gather  that,  having  earned  some  distinction  in  his  own  town  of 
Middleton,  near  Manchester,  as  a  writer  of  an ti- bread-tax  songs 
and  a  speaker  at  a  branch  '  Hampden  club/  held  in  a  Methodist 
meeting-house,  he  was  one  of  the  Lancashire  delegates  sent  to 
London  about  the  opening  of  the  Session  1815-16,  to  watch  over 
the  fate  of  a  petition  for  radical  reform  and  universal  suffrage 
about  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  an  evening  assemblage  in  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  Mr.  Bam- 
ford  first  saw  some  of  the  metro]x>litan  lights — especially  Mr. 
Cobbett,  to  whose  '  Register '  he  had  owed  his  earliest  enthusiasm 
for  reform — and  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  Orator,  whom  at  this  lime 
he  revered,  and  whom  in  the  sequel  he  understood. 

•  This  was  an  event  in  my  life.  Of  Mr.  Hunt  I  had  imbibed  a  high 
opinion ;  and  his  first  appearance  did  not  diminish  my  ezpectatious.  He 
was  gentlemanly  iu  his  manner  and  attire ;  six  feet  and  belter  in  height, 
and  extremely  well  formed.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  lapelled  coat, 
light  waistcoat  and  kerseys,  aud  topped  boots ;  his  leg  and  foot  were 
about  the  firmest  and  neatest  I  ever  saw.  He  wore  his  own  hair ;  it  was 
in  moderate  quantity,  and  a  little  grey.  His  features  were  r^ular,  and 
there  was  a  kind  of  youthful  blandaess  about  them  which,  in  amicable 
discussion,  gave  his  face  a  most  agreeable  expression.  His  lips  were 
delicately  thin,  and  receding ;  but  there  was  a  dumb  utterance  about 
them  which  in  all  the  portraits  I  have  seen  of  him  was  never  truly 
copied.  His  eyes  were  blue  or  light  grey— not  very  clear,  nor  quick, 
but  rather  heavy ;  except,  as  I  afterwards  hM  opportunities  for  observing, 
when  he  was  excited  in  speaking ;  at  which  times  they  seemed  to  distend 
and  protrude ;  and  if  he  worked  himself  furious,  as  he  sometimes  would, 
they  became  blood-streaked,  and  almost  started  from  their  sockets.  Then 
it  was  that  the  expression  of  his  lips  was  to  be  observed— the  kind  smile 
was  exchanged  for  the  curl  of  scorn,  or  the  curse  of  indignation.  His 
voice  was  bellowing;  his  face  swollen  and  flushed;  his  griped  hand  beat 
as  if  it  were  to  ])ulverize ;  and  his  whole  manner  gave  token  of  a  painful 
energy,  struggling  for  utterance. 

*  Thomas  Cleary,  the  secretary  to  the  Hampden  Club,  was  also  in  the 
room ;  he  was  perhaps  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  about 
middle  stature,  slightly  formed,  and  had  a  warmth  and  alacrity  in  his 
manner  which  created  at  once  respect  and  conBdence*  He  was,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  is  yet,  if  he  be  living,  worthy  of,  and  enjoying  the  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him.  Hunt  ferociously  traduced  his  diaracter  at  a  sub- 
sequent 
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sequent  election  for  WettminBter,  but  the  shame  recoiled  on  the  colum* 
nktor. 

*  Cobbett  I  had  not  seen  before.  Had  I  met  him  anywhere  save  in 
that  room  and  on  that  occasion,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  gentleman 
famuDg  his  own  broad  estate.  He  seemed  to  have  that  kind  of  self- 
possession  and  ease  about  him,  together  with  a  certain  bantering  jollity, 
which  are  so  natural  to  fast- handed  and  well-housed  lords  of  the  soil. 
He  was,  I  should  suppose,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  height ;  portly,  with 
a  fresh,  clear,  and  round  cheek,  and  a  small  grey  eye,  twinkling  with 
good-humoured  archness.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  yellow  swans- 
down  waistcoat,  drab  kersey  small-clothes,  and  top-boots.  His  hair  was 
grey,  and  his  cravat  and  linen  were  fine,  and  very  white.  In  short,  he 
was  the  perfect  representation  of  what  he  always  wished  to  be :  an  Engr 
lish  gentleman-farmer.' — vol.  i.  p.  18. 

We  never  studied  Mr.  Hunt's  '  gentlemanly  manner  and  attire' 
80  attentively  as  Mr.  Bamford  seems  to  have  done.  We  remember 
that  he  had  one  of  the  most  melodious  as  well  as  most  powerful 
voices  we  ever  heard,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  when  he 
entered  it,  listened  with  wonder  and  merriment  to  the  then 
unusual  vulgarity  of  his  tones  and  phrases.  He  looked  and  spoke 
like  a  butcher  of  the  prize  ring.  The  picture  of  Cobbett  is  very 
good. 

We  have  no  desire  to  dwell  on  some  dark  passages  in  the  early 
life  of  the  iioble  and  gallant  person  to  whom  we  are  next  intro- 
duced. It  must  be  sufficiently  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers 
that  some  few  years  before  this  time  Lord  Cochrane  was  expelled 
from  the  House  •  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
tried  and  found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  on  which  unhappy  occasion  he  was  also  struck 
off  the  Navy  List,  and  degraded  from  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
These  circumstances  naturally  endeared  and  exalted  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Westminster  electors ;  and  he  was  now  again  in  Par- 
liament, foremost  of  the  aristocratical  '  friends  of  the  people,*  and 
delighted  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Manchester  and  Middlcton  con- 
stitution-menders. 

'  On  the  day  when  parliament  was  opened,  a  number  of  the  delegates 
met  Hunt  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross ;  and  from  thence  went 
with  him  in  procession  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Cochrane,  in  Palace 
Yard.  .  .  •  There  had  been  some  tumult  in  the  morning ;  the  Prince 
Regent  had  been  insulted  on  his  way  to  the  House,  and  this  part  of  the 
town  was  still  in  a  degree  of  excitement.  We  were  crowded  around  and 
accompanied  by  a  great  multitude,  which  at  intervals  rent  the  air  with 
shouts.  Now  It  was  that  I  beheld  Hunt  in  his  element.  He  unrolled 
the  petition,  which  was  many  yards  in  length,  and  it  was  carried  on  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  perfectly  unharmed.  He  seemed  to  know  almost 
every  man  of  them ;  and  his  confidence  in,  and  entire  mastery  over  them» 
made  him  quite  at  ease.    A  louder  huzza  than  common  was  music  to 
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Mm;  and  when  the  quertion«  were  Mked  eagerly,  "Who  ia  he?" 
"What  are  they  about?'*  and  the  reply  was,  •*  Hunt !  Hunt!  huzza!** 
his  gratification  was  expressed  by  a  stem  smile.  He  might  be  likened 
to  the  genius  of  commotionj  calling  forth  its  elements,  and  controlling 
them  at  will.  On  arriving  at  Palace  Yard,  we  Were  shown  into  a  room 
below  stairs,  and  whilst  Ix)rd  Cochrane  and  Hunt  conversed  above,  a 
slight  and  elegant  young  lady,  dressed  in  white,  and  very  mteresting, 
served  us  with  wine.  She  is,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  now  liady  Don-' 
donald«  At  length  his  Lordship  came  to  us.  He  was  a  tall  young 
man ;  cordial  and  unaffected  in  his  manner.  He  stooped  a  little,  and 
had  somewhat  of  a  sailor's  gait  in  walking ;  his  face  was  rather  oval ; 
fair  naturally,  btit  now  tanned  and  sun- freckled :  the  expression  calm 
and  self-possessed.  He  took  charge  of  our  petitions,  and  being  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  we  lifted  him  up  and  bore  him  on  our  shoulders  across 
Palace  Yard,  to  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall ;  the  old  rafters  of  which 
rung  with  the  shouts  of  the  vast  multitude  outside.'— voL  L  pp.  19,  20. 

Before  the  debate  Mr.  Bamford  and  bis  colleagues  paid  a  visit 
to  the  late  Sir  F.  Burdett,  who  even  thus  early  seems  to  have 
Ahown  sdme  symptoms  of  coldness  and  suspicion. 

*A  number  of  us  went  one  morning  to  visit  Sir  Francia  at  his 
house  in  iPark-place.  The  dutBide  was  but  of  oMinary  appearance  ;  and 
the  inside  was  not  much  better,  so  far  as  we  were  admitted.  To  me  it 
seemed  like  a  cold,  gloomy,  barely  furnished  house ;  which  t  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  it  was  perhaps  the  style  of  all  great  mansions.  We 
were  shown  into  a  large  room,  the  only  remarkable  thing  in  which  was  a 
bust  of  John  Home  T\K)ke.  Sir  Francis  came  to  us  in  a  loose  grey  Vest 
eoat^  which  reached  far  towards  his  ancles.  He  had  hot  a  cravat  on  his 
neck ;  his  feet  were  in  shppers ;  and  a  pair  of  wide  cotton  stockings 
hung  in  wrinldes  on  his  long  spare  legs,  which  he  kept  alternately  throw- 
ing across  his  knees,  and  rubbing  down  wilh  his  hands,  as  if  he  sutfered, 
or  recently  had,  some  pain  in  those  limbs.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man 
on  the  wbiole,  of  lofty  stature,  with  a  proud  but  not  forbidding  cartiago 
of  the  head.  JEIis  manner  was  dignified  and  civilly  familiar ;  submitting 
io,  rather  than  seeking  conversation  with  men  of  our  class.  He,  how- 
ever, discussed  with  us  some  points  of  the  intended  Bill  for  Reform, 
candidly  and  freely;  and  concluded  with  promising  to  support  universal 
suffrage,  though  he  was  not  sanguine  of  much  co-operation  in  the  house. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  left  Sir  Francis;  approving  of  much 
that  we  found  in  and  about  him,  and  excusing  much  of  what  we  could 
not  approve*  He  was  one  of  our  idols,  and  we  were  loath  to  give 
him  up. 

*  Still  I  could  not  help  my  thoughts  from  reverting  to  the  simjile  and 
homely  welcome  we  received  at  Lord  Cochrane's,  and  contrasting  it  with 
the  kind  of  dreary  stateliness  of  this  great  mansion  and  iU  rich  owner. 
At  the  ibrmer  place  We  had  a  brief  refection,  bestowel  with  a  grace  which 
eaptfvated  our  respect ;  and  no  health  was  ever  drunk  with  more  sincere 
good-will  than  was  Lord  Cochrane's ;  the  little  dark*-haired  and  bris^t- 
eyed  lady  seemed  to  know  it,  and  to  be  delighted  that  it  was  so.    cut 
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here  scarcely  a  fiervant  appeared ;  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  refVesh^ 
ment  was  seen.'-^vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22. 

We  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  fair  sketch  of  Mr.  Bam  ford's  im- 
pressions. Sir  Francis  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  very 
highest  families  in  England — ^far  nobler  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
peerage — with  education^  accomplishments^  manners^  tastes,  and 
personal  habits  in  all  respects  suitable  to  his  station,  and  with 
natural  talents  which  would  have  made  him  a  distinguished  man 
in  any  condition  of  life.  His  family  had  been  Jacobites— <;ertain 
democratical  theories,  which  Bolingbroke  started  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  baffled  self-seeking,  had  left  their  traces — and  the  accident 
of  personal  intercourse  with  so  captivating  a  companion  as  Home 
Tooke  was  likely  enough  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  a  very 
young  gentleman  thus  hereditarily  indisposed  to  the  existing 
Government  He  took  up  the  theory  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  during  a  long  course  of  years  did  and  suffered  more  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  People  than  any  other  con- 
temporary of  any  olato  whatever ;  but  by  the  people  he  under- 
stood the  nation :  and,  accordingly,  so  soon  as  events  developed 
the  truth  that  the  so-called  cause  of  the  people  was  only  the  cause 
6f  envy,  hypocrisy,  and  injustice,  he  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  name  and  his  courage,  and  dignified  his  old  age  by  earning  the 
deepest  resentment  of  those  who  would  fain  have  had  him  for 
their  tool  in  mischief^  and  their  accomplice  in  plunder.  His 
political  life  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  detail :  it  would  be  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  history. 

We  proceed  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

*  I  well  recollect,  though  I  cannot  describe,  all  the  conflicting  emotions 
which  arose  within  me  as  I  approached  that  assembly,  with  the  certainty 
of  now  seeing  and  hearing  those  whom  I  considered  to  be  the  authors  of 
my  country's  wrongs.  Curiosity  certainly  held  its  share  of  my  feelings ; 
but  a  strong  dislike  to  the  ''  boroughmonger  crew  "  and  their  measures 
held  a  far  larger  share.  After  a  tough  struggle  at  elhowing  and  pushing 
along  a  passage,  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  across  a  room,  I  found  myself 
in  a  small  ffallerv,  from  whence  I  looked  on  a  dimly-lighted  place  below^ 
At  the  head  of  the  room,  or  rather  den,  for  such  it  appeared  to  me,  sat  a 
person  in  a  full  loose  robe  of,  I  think,  scarlet  and  white.  Above  his  head 
were  the  royal  arms  richly  gilded ;  at  his  feet  several  men  in  robes  and 
wigs  were  writing  at  a  large  table,  on  which  lamps  were  burning,  which 
cast  a  softened  light  on  a  rich  ornament  like  a  ponderous  sceptre  of  silver 
and  gold,  or  what  appeared  to  be  so.  Those  persons  I  knew  must  be  tlie 
Speaker  and  the  Clerks  of  the  House ;  and  that  rich  ornament  could  be 
nothing  else  than  the  **  mace  '* — ^that  same  thing,  or  one  in  its  place,  to 
which  Cromwell  pointed  and  said,  '*  Take  away  that  bauble ;  for  shame 
— give  way  to  honester  men."  On  each  side  of  this  pit-looking  place^ 
leaving  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  were  benches  one  above 
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another;  tod  on  these  benches  sat  some  three  or  four  hundreds  of  the 
most  ordinary-looking  men  I  had  ever  beheld  at  one  view.  Some  were 
striking  exceptions ;  ^vend  yoiing  fellows  in  military  dresses  gave  relief 
to  the  sombre  drapery  of  the  others.  Canning,  with  his  smooth,  bare, 
and  capacious  forenead,  sat  there,  a  spirit  beaming  in  his  looks  like  that 
of  the  leopard  waiting  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  Castlereagh,  with  his 
hand&ome  but  immoveable  features — Burdett  with  his  head  carried  back, 
and  held  high  as  in  defiance — and  Brougham,  with  his  Arab  soul  ready 
to  rush  forth  and  challenge  war  to  all  comers.  The  question  ^^as  to  me 
solemnly  interesting,  whilst  the  spectacle  wrought  strangely  on  mv  feel- 
ings. Our  accusers  were  many  and  powerful,  with  words  at  will,  and 
applauding  lisleners.  Our  friends  were  few  aud  far  between ;  with  no 
applauders  save  their  good  conscience,  and  the  blessing  of  the  poor. 
What  a  scene  was  this  to  be  enacted  by  the  '^  collective  wisdom  of  the 
nation  !**  Some  of  the  members  stood  leaning  against  pillars,  with  their 
hats  cocked  awry ;  some  were  whispering  by  half  dozens ;  others  were 
lulling  upon  their  seats  ^  some,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  were  eye- glassing 
across  the  house ;  some  were  stiffened  immoveably  by  starch,  or  pride,  or 
both ;  one  was  speaking,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  by  the  motion  of  his  arms, 
which  he  shook  in  token  of  defiance,  when  his  voice  was  drowped  by  i^ 
howl  as  wild  and  remorseless  as  that  from  a  kennel  of  hounds  at  feeding 
time.  Now  he  points,  menacing,  to  the  ministerial  benches — now  he 
appeals  to  some  members  on  his  side — then  to  the  speaker ;  all  in  vain« 
At  times  he  is  heard  in  the  pauses  of  that  wild  hubbub,  but  again  hie  is 
borne  down  by  the  yell  which  awakes  on  all  sides  around  him.  Some 
talked  aloud ;  some  whinnied  in  mock  laughter,  coming,  like  that  of  the 
damned,  from  bitter  hearts.  Some  called  "  order,  order,"  some  **  ques- 
tion. Question;**  some  beat  time  with  the  heel  of  their  boots;  some 
snorted  into  their  napkins ;  and  one  old  gentleman  in  the  side  gallery 
actually  coughed  himself  from  a  mock  cough  into  a  real  one,  and  could 
not  stop  until  he  was  almost  black  in  the  face* 

*  And'are  these,  thought  I,  the  beings  whose  laws  we  must  obey? 
This  the  "  most  illustrious  assembly  of  freemen  in  the  world  ?'*  Perish 
freedom  then,  and  her  children  too.  0!  for  the  stamp  of  stem  old 
Oliver  on  this  floor ;  and  the  clank  of  his  scabbard,  and  the  rush  of  his 
iron-armed  band,  and  his  voice  to  arise  above  this  Babel  howl— *^  Take 
away  that  bauble  " — "  B^one ;  give  place  to  honester  men." 

'  Such  was  my  first  view  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  such  the 
hnpressions  strongly  forced  on  my  feelings  at  the  time.  The  speaker 
alluded  to  was  Henry  Brougham.  I  heard  at  first  very  little  of  what  he 
said ;  but  I  understood  from  occasional  words,  and  the  remarks  of  some 
whom  I  took  for  reporters,  that  he  was  violently  attacking  the  ministers 
and  their  whole  home  policy.  That  he  was  so  doing,  might  have  been 
inferred  from  the  great  exertions  of  the  ministerial  party  to  render  him 
inaudible,  and  to  subdue  his  spirit  by  a  bewildering  and  contemptuous 
disapprobation.  But  they  had  before  them  a  wrong  one  for  being 
silenced,  either  by  confusion  or  menace.  Like  a  brave  stag,  he  held 
them  at  bay,  and  even  hurled  back  their  defiance  with  *^  retorted  scorn." 
In  some  time  his  words  became  more  audible ;  presently  there  was  coin* 
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parative  silence,  and  I  eoon  cmdentood  that  he  had  let  go  the  tninistryi 
and  now  Unaccountably,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  had  made  a  dead  set  at  the 
Reformers.  Oh !  how  he  did  scowl  towards  us — contemn  and  disparage 
our  best  actions,  and  wound  our  dearest  feelings !  Now  stealing  near 
our  hearts  with  words  of  wonderful  power,  flashing  with  bright  wit  and 
happy  thought ;  anon  like  a  reckless  wizard  changing  pleasant  sunbeams 
into  clouds,  **  rough  with  black  winds  and  storms,**  and  vivid  with  the 
cruellest  shafts.  Then  was  he  listened  to  as  if  not  a  pulse  moved — ^then 
was  he  applauded  to  the  very  welkin.  And  he  stood  in  the  pride  of  his 
power,  his  foes  before  him  subdued  but  spared— his  friends,  derided,  and 
disclaimed — and  his  former  principles  sacrificed  to  "  low  ambition,*'  and 
the  vanity  of  such  a  display  as  this. 

*  I  would  have  here  essayed  somewhat  with  respect  to  Canning,  and 
the  character  and  effects  of  his  eloauence;  but  little  appertaining  to  him 
Remained  on  my  mind«  Every  feeling  was  absorbed  by  the  contemplation 
of  that  man  whom  I  now  considered  to  be  the  most  perfidious  of  his  race. 
I  turned  from  the  spectacle  with  disgust,  and  sought  my  lodgings  in  a 
kind  of  stupor;  almost  believing  that  I  had  escaped  from  a  monstrous 
dream. 

*  Such  was  my  first  view  of  Henry  Brougham ;  and  such  the  impres- 
sions I  imbibed,  and  long  entertained,  of  that  extraordinary  man.  He 
sinned  then,  and  has  often  done  so  since,  against  the  best  interests  of  his 
tountry ;  bowing  to  his  own  image,  and  sacrificing  reason  and  principle 
to  caprice  or  offended  self-love.  But  has  he  not  done  much  for  mercy, 
and  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  kind  ?  See  the  African  dancing  above 
his  chains !  Behold  the  mild  but  irresistible  li^ht  which  education  is 
diffusing  over  the  land !  These  are  indeed  blessmss  beyond  all  price — 
rays  of  unfading  glory.-— They  are  Lord  Brougham's ;  and  will  illumine 
his  tomb  when  his  errors  and  imperfections  are  forgotten.* — vol.  i.  pp. 
25—29. 

Shortly  after  this  visit  to  London^  Mr.  Bamford  was,  it  appears^ 
the  principal  speaker  at  '  the  first  out-of-door  meeting  that  was 
held  at  Rochdale.*  On  this  occasion,  besides  'refreshments  at 
the  Rose/  he  was  paid  four  shillings  for  bis  exertions :  but  he  says 
it  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  be  ever  accepted  money  for 
performing  at  a  reform  meeting.     He  adds*— 

*  I  considered  it  a  mean  thing,  though  the  practice  was  coming  much 
into  use,  and  several  of  my  friends  without  any  scruple  continued  to  do 
80  until  **  their  occupation  **  was  gone !  It  was  a  bad  practice,  however, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  orators  who  made  a  trade  of  speechifying: — ^and 
the  race  has  not  become  extinct.  These  persons  began  to  seek  engage- 
ments of  the  kind;  some  would  even  thrust  themselves  upon  public 
meetings,  and  then  present  themselves  to  the  committees  for  remune- 
ration, and  generally  received  it.  He  who  produced  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, the  loudest  cheering,  and  the  most  violent  clappings,  was  the  best 
orator,  and  was  sure  to  be  engaged  and  well  paid ;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce those  manifestations,  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  rhodomontade 
would  too  often  suffice.  Such  speakers  quickly  got  a  name ;  the  calls 
on  them  were  frequent;  and  they  left  their  work  or  their  business,  for 
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a  more  profitable  and  fl^HeriBg  employment;  traipping  from  place  to 
place,  hawking  their  new  fanglea,  and  guzzling,  fattening,  and  repleniah- 
jng  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  simple  and  credulous  multitudes. 
Steadiness  of  conduct,  and  consistency  of  principle,  were  soon  placed,  as 
it  were,  at  a  distance  from  us.  Our  unity  of  action  was  relaxed ;  new 
speakers  sprung  like  mushrooms  about  our  feet ;  plans  were  broached, 
quite  different  from  any  that  had  been  recognised  by  the  Hampden  Clubs ; 
and  the  people,  at  a  loss  to  distioKuish  friends  from  enemies,  were  aoon 
jprepared  for  the  operations  of  ink)rmers,  who,  in  the  natural  career  of 
their  business,  became  also  promoters  of  secret  plots  and  criminal 
measures  of  various  descriptions.  The  good  and  fatherly  maxim  of  the 
worthy  old  Major  [Cartwnght],  "  Hold  fast  by  the  laws,"  was  by  many 
lost  sight  of. 

*  How  far  the  moral  of  these  facts  is  applicable  to  the  present  day, 
will  be  judged  by  an  observant  public,  and  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed 
ill-timed  by  some  of  the  more  mtelligent  of  those  who  have  been  found 
amongst  the  persons  styled  Chartists.' — vol.  i.  pp.  35,  36. 

•  Mr.  Bamford  vmely  kept  away  from  a  meeting  in  the  same 
month  (March,  1816),  which,  in  it^  day^  waa  famous  as  '  the 
Blanketeer  meeting  :*  some  300  or  400  weavers  attended,  each  with 
a  blanket  strapped  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  stout  stick  in  his  band, 
resolved  to  march  Dpon  London,  there,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it 
to  pur  author,  '  to  tak  the  nation  on  hand,  and  sattle  o*  the  debt.* 
These  disciples  of  Cobbett*s  sponge-doctrine  were  dispersed  by 
the  m^istracy — about  150,  drawing  together  ag&in,  made  out  one 
day's  march — and  then  the  whole  afifair  fell  to  pieces — for  they 
had  no  money,  and  no  inn-keepers  would  trust  them  for  bread  and 
beer*  The  discomfiture  was  fiero^ly  resented ;  and  Bamford  was, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  invited  to  partake  in  the  scheme  of  re- 
taliating on  the  magistrates  and  their  constables  by  'making  a 
•Moscow  of  Manchester.'  He  had  less  ccmfidenoe  in  the  ^  sagacity 
and  integrity '  of  *■  the  Manchester  Committee,*  in  consequence  o( 
•the  blanket  failure — and  consulted  his  then  closest  associate, 
Joseph  Healey,  commonly  called  Dr.  Healey — a  medical  prac- 
titioner who  makes  a  great  figure  in  subsequent  transaction^ 
Finally,  the  Doctor  and  Bamford  told  the  messenger  that  this 
*was  a  serious  business — they  could  not  think  of  engaging  in  it 
unless  they  saw  evidence  that  Major  Cartwright  approved ;  but  that 
their  secrecy  might  be  depended  on,  They  awaited  the  issue  in 
awful  trepidation ;  and  in  the  evening  preceding  what  they  under- 
stood to  be  the  destined  night  of  terror,  judged  it  prudent  to  re- 
.Qiove  to  a  village  somewhat  farther  from  Manchester,  where  the 
two  friends  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  garret  of  a  '  tried  female 
jeform^r :' — 

*^We  retired  to  rest  and  lay  talking  this  strange  matter  over  until 
[sleep  overtook  us.     I  wa»  first  to  awake^  aqd  seeing  a  brightness  behind 
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t1i«  cqrlait,  f  ttepiKd  to  t}ie  window,  vA  sftre  wough  Ubtld  in  tfat 
■outhem  b1^  i^  8tre»m  of  light  which  I  thought  mutt  he  that  of  %  distant 
fire.  }t  was  a  fine  crisped  morning,  and  as  I  looked,  a  piece  of  a  moon 
pame  wandering  to  the  west  from  behind  pome  masses  of  cloud.  Now 
she  would  be  entirely  obscured ;  then,  streaks  of  her  pale  beams  would 
be  seen  breaking  on  the  edges  of  the  vapours ;  then  a  broader  gleam 
would  come ;  then  again  it  would  be  pale  and  receding :  but  (he  clouds 
were  so  connected  that  the  fair  traveller  had  seldom  a  space  for  showing 
her  unveiled  horn.  I  saw  how  it  was ;  my  conflagration  had  dwindled 
to  a  moon-beam,  and  as  I  stood  with  the  frost  tingling  at  my  toes,  **  an 
unlucky  thought"  (as  we  say,  when  excusing  our  own  sins  we  impute 
them  to  a  mueh  abused  sable  personage)  came  into  my  head,  to  have  a 
small  joke  at  the  doctor's  expense ;  and  as  it  was  a  mode  of  amusement 
to  which  I  must  coufess  I  was  rather  prone,  I  immediately  b^an  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  I  gave  a  loud  cough  or  two ;  the  doctor  thereupon 
grunted  and  turned  over  in  bed ;  when,  in  the  very  break  of  his  sleep, 
I  said  aloud,  as  I  crept  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  '^  there 's  a  fine  leet 
»'th  welkin,  as  th'  witch  o*  Brand  wood  sed  when  the  devil  wur  ridin^ 
n*er  Rossenda/'  **  LfCet  !'* — said  the  doctor ;  "  a  fine  leet ! — weer  ?  weer  ?** 
**  Why  go  to  th*  windo'  and  look.'*  That  instant  my  sanguine  friend 
was  out  of  bed  and  at  the  window,  his  head  stuck  behind  the  curtain. 
"There  's  a  great  leet,"  he  said,  ♦*  tor'd  Manchester."  " There  is, 
indeed."  I  readied,  "  it  *8  mitch  but  weary  wark  is  gooin  on  omung  yon 
foke."  •*  It's  awful,"  said  the  doctor;  "  thei'r  agate  as  sure  as  wee'i 
beer.'*  "I  think  ^here's  summut  up,"  I  said.  I  was  now  snugly 
rolled  in  the  clothes,  and  perceived  at  the  same  time  that  the  doctor  wa^ 
getting  into  a  kind  of  dancing  shiver,  and  my  object  being  to  keep  him 
m  his  shirt  till  he  was  cooled  and  undeceived,  and  consequently  a  little 
sprung  in  temper,  I  asked,  "  dun  yo  really  think  then  ot*  th'  teawn  's 
o^  foyer  ?"  "  Foyer !"— he  replied ;  "  there 's  no  deawt  on't."  "  Con 
yo  see  th'  flames,  doctor  ?"  **  Nowe,  I  conno'  see  th'  flames,  but  I  coq 
see  the  leet  ot  comes  fro'  em."  "  That's  awful,"  I  ejaculated.  '•  Aye, 
It 's  awful,"  he  said ;  "  come  an'  see  for  yorael."  •'  Nowe,  I  'd  reyther 
not,"  1  snswered ;  "  I  dunno  like  sich  sects ;  it's  lucky  ot  wec'r  heer— 
they  conno'  say  at  wee'n  had  owt  to  do  wi'  it,  at  ony  rate— con  they, 
doctor?"  "  Nowe,"  he  said,  "  they  conno."  "  It  keeps  chsnging,"  he 
said.  "Con  yoyerowt?"  I  asked.  "Now,  I  conno  yer  nowt,"  he 
mid.  I  however  heard  his  teeth  hacking  in  his  head,  and  stuffed  the 
sheet  into  my  mouth  to  prevent  my  laughter  from  being  noticed.  "  Ar 
yo'  sure,  doctor  ?"  I  asked.  No  reply..  ."  Is  it  blazin  up  ?"  I  said. 
"  Blazin  be  hanged !"  wi^s  the  answer.  "  Wot  dun  yo  myen,  doctor- 
is  it  gwon  eawt  then  ?"  "  GuUook !"  he  said,  "  it 's  nobbut  th*  moon, 
an'  yo  knewn  it  o'th'  while."  A  loud  burst  of  laughter  followed,  which 
I  epjoyed  till  the  bed  shook.' 

This  'night  attack  on  Manchester'  had  'failed  for  want  of 
arrangement  and  co-operation'  (p.  45) — but  the  plan  was  not 
laid  aside ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  Mr.  Bamford  appears 
to  have  been  well  aware  of  the  devices  resorted  to  whh  a  view  to 
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iU  ultimate  success.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  bad  *  been  ^ns^ 
pended^  and  thereupon  the  keeper  of  the  chapel,  in  which  the  - 
M iddleton  patriots  had  hitherto  held  their  meetings,  refused  any 
longer  to  accommodate  them.  The  work,  therefore,  must  be 
carried  on  in  a  different  manner,  and  Mr.  Bamford  states  that 
various  so-called  '  benefit  societies, '  '  botanical  societies,*  and  so 
forth,  were  organised,  the  *  real  purpose*  of  all  which,  '  revealed 
only  to  the  initiated,*  was  '  to  carry  into  effect'  the  conflagra- 
tion qi  Manchester.  How  far  he  himself  entered  into  the  plan, 
he  leaves  in  obscuro — but  that  he  continued  in  the  confidence  of 
'  the  committee  *  is  too  evident ;  nor  do  we  find  one  phrase  dis- 
tinctly implying  that  he  at  the  time  regarded  their  *  real  purpose  * 
as  in  itself  blameworthy.  Nor  can  we  sufiiciently  express  our 
wonder  that  so  clever  a  man  should  not  have  perceived  how  fatally, 
by  these  revelations  of  the  '  real  purpose  of  the  Manchester  com- 
mittee,' he  was  undermining  the  whole  structure  of  his  own  sub- 
sequent narrative,  throughout  which  he  maintains,  nay,  assumes, 
that  all  the  restrictive  legislation  and  official  strictness  of  the 
period  constituted  an  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  series  of 
aggressions  upon  the  lawful  liberty  of  the  British  subject — more 
especially  of  the  enlightened  population  of  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

*  A  cloud  of  gloom  and  mistrust  hung  over  the  whole  country.  The 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  a  measure  the  result  of  which 
we  young  reformers  could  not  judge,  save  by  report,  and  that  was  of  a 
nature  to  cause  anxiety  in  the  most  indifferent  of  us.  The  proscriptions, 
imprisonments,  trials,  and  banishments  of  1*792  Were  brought  to  our 
recollections  by  the  similarity  of  our  situation  to  those  of  the  sufferers 
of  that  period.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  of  freedom  were  gone  down, 
and  a  rayless  expanse  of  oppression  had  finally  closed  over  us.  Cobbett, 
in  terror  of  imprisonment,  had  fled  to  America,* — vol.  i.  pp.  44. 

and  Mr.  Bamford  and  Dr.  Healey  thought  it  as  well  to  flee  also 
- — though  not  so  far  as  to  America.  What  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  alarm  was  we  are  not  told — ^but  they  fled  to  the  moor- 
lands»  We  must  give  the  portraits  of  the  friends  as  they  started 
on  this  expedition  :-* 

*  Doctor  Healey  was  about  five  feet  six  in  height ;  thirty  two  or  three 
years  of  age ;  with  rather  good  features ;  small  light  grey  eyes ;  darker 
whiskers  and  hair ;  with  a  curl  on  his  forehead,  of  which  he  was  re- 
markably proud.  He  was  well  set  in  body,  but  light  of  limb;  his 
knees  had  an  uncommonly  supple  motion,  which  gare  them  an  appear* 
ance  of  weakness.  He  bad  an  assured  look;  and  in  walking,  especially 
when  with  a  little  *^  too  much  wind  in  the  sheet,"  he  turned  his  toes 
inward,  and  carried  an  air  of  bravado  which  was  richly  grotesque.  In 
disposition  he  was,  until  afterwards  corrupted,  generous  and  confiding; 
credulous,  proud  of  his  person  and  acquirements 
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*Hn  bat  was  tomewhat  naplett,  with  sundry  ditiges  on  tlie  crown, 
and  npaettings  and  downflappings  of  the  brim,  which  showed  it  to  hare 
tupped  against  harder  substances  than  itself,  as  well  as  to  have  seen 
much  '*  winter  and  rough  weather."  He  wore  a  long  drab  top-coat 
which,  from  its  present  appearance,  might  never  have  gone  through  the 
process  of  perching.  His  under-coat  was  of  dark  uncut  fustian,  which 
by  his  almost  incessant  occupation  in  "  the  laboratory,*'  preparing  oint* 
ments,  salves,  and  lotions,  l^ad  become  smooth  and  shining  as  a  duck's 
wing,  and  almost  as  impervious  to  wet;  his  hamsters  were  similar  in 
material  and  condition  to  his  coat,  whilst  his  legs  were  encased  in  top- 
boots,  no  worse  for  wear,  except  perhaps  a  leaky  seam  or  two  and  a 
eracked  upper  leather 

•  But,  the  reader  may  say,  we  have  only  one  of  the  travellers  here ; 
why  does  not  the  author  furnish  a  portrait  of  the  other?  Behold  him 
then.  A  young  man  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height;  with  long  well-formed  limbs,  short  body,  very  upright  carriage, 
free  motion,  and  active  and  lithe,  rather  than  strong.  His  hair  is  of  a 
deep  dun  colour,  coarse,  straight,  and  flaky;  his  complexion  a  swarthy 
pale ;  his  eyes  grey,  lively,  and  observant ;  his  features  strongly  defined 
and  irregular,  like  a  mass  of  rough  and  smooth  matters,  which,  having 
been  thrown  into  a  heap,  had  found  their  own  sub8idence,'and  presented, 
as  it  were  by  accident,  a  profile  of  nide  good-nature,  with  some  intel- 
ligence. His  mouth  is  small;  his  lips  a  little  prominent;  his  teeth 
white  and  well  set ;  his  nose  rather  snubby ;  his  cheeks  somewhat  high ; 
and  his  forehead  deep  and  rather  heavy  above  the  eyes.  His  hat  is  not 
quite  so  broken,  but  quite  as  well  worn,  as  the  doctor's ;  his  coat  of 
brown  cloth,  as  yet  unpatched,  but  wanting  soon  to  be ;  his  waistcoat  of 
lighter  colour,  bare  and  decent;  his  hamsters  of  dark  kerseymere,  grey 
at  the  knees ;  and  his  stockings  of  lamb*s  wool,  with  some  neat  darning 
above  the  quarters  of  his  strong  nailed  shoes.  Such,  reader,  was  the 
personal  appearance  of  him  who  now  endeavours  to  amuse  thee.'— ^ 
vol.  i  p.  49-51. 

They  spent  two  or  three  weeks,  apparently,  in  rambling  from 
one  wild  retreat  to  another — sometimes  boapitably  sheltered  by 
pld  friends  and  relations  of  the  doctor  s,  one  of  whom  was  a  quar- 
ricr,  but  kept  also  a  mountain  bostelrie— more  frequently,  how- 
ever, among  very  rough  companions,  habitual  poachers  and 
smugglers.  When  the  alarm  had  subsided,  or  their  small  stock 
of  money  was  exhausted,  they  at  last  ventured  back  to  the  world  of 
weavers  and  reformers :  and  we  most  allow  Mr.  Bamford  to  paint 
his  own  return  to  Middleton. 

*  Come  in! — A  glimmer  shows  that  the  place  is  inhabited;  that  the 
jiest  has  not  been  rifled  whilst  the  old  bird  was  away.  Now  shdt  thou 
see  what  a  miser  a  poor  man  can  be  in  his  heart's  treasury.  A  second 
door  opens,  and  a  flash  of  light  shows  we  are  in  a  weaving-room, 
clean  and  flagged,  and  in  which  are  two  looms  with  silken  work  of 
green  and  gold.  A  young  woman  of  short  stature,  fair,  round,  and 
fresh  as  Hebe— with  light  brown  hair  escaping  in  ringlets  from  the 
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sidct  of  btr  4de«n  cap,  and  with  a  tboDgbtfol-  and  meditaliTe  koli— - 
tiU  darning  beside  a  good  6re,  which  sheds  wannth  upon  the  deaa 
^wQpt  hearth,  and  gives  light  thpughout  the  room,  or  rather  cell.  A 
fine  little  girl,  seven  years  of  age,  with  a  sensible  and  affectioi^a^ 
expression  of  countenance,  is  reading  in  a  low  tcpa  to  her  mother :— r 
'^  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  sayiug,  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

'  Observe  the  room  and  its  furniture.  A  humble  but  cleanly  bed 
screened  by  a  dark  old-fashioned  curtain,  stands  on  our  left  At  ths 
foot  of  the  bed  is  a  window  closed  from  the  looks  of  all  street  pasaerst 
Next  are  some  chairs,  and  a  round  table  of  mahogany ;  then  another 
chair,  and*  next  it  a  long  table,  scoured  very  white.  Above  that  is  a 
looking-elass,  with  a  picture  on  each  side  of  tne  resurrection  and  a&cenT 
sion  on  glass,  *'  copied  from  Rubens."  A  well  stocked  shelf  of  orockery*- 
ware  is  the  next  object,  and  in  a  nook  near  it  are  a  bhick  oak  carved 
chair  or  two,  with  a  curious  desk,  or  box  to  match ;  and  lastly,  abov^ 
the  fire-place,  are  hung  a  rusty  basket-hilted  sword,  an  old  fusee,  and  % 
leathern  cap.  Such  are  the  appearance  and  furniture  of  that  humbly 
abode.— But  my  wife ! 

*'  She  look'd ;  she  redden'd  like  the  rose ; 
Syne,  pale  as  ony  lily." 

Ah  t  did  they  hear  the  throb  of  my  heart,  when  they  sprung  to  embrace 
me — my  little  love-child  to  my  knees,  and  my  wife  to  my  bosom  ?— 

*  Such  were  the  treasures  I  had  hoarded  in  that  lowly  cell.  Treasures 
that,  with  contentment,  wotlld  have  made  into  a  palace 

"  the  lowliest  shed 
That  ever  rose  on  England's  plain." 

They  had  been  at  prayars,  and  were  reading  the  Teitai|ient  beibit 
fetiring  to  rest  And  now,  as  th^  a  hundred  times  caressed  me,  th^ 
found  that  indeed  '*  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted." ' 

Notwithstanding  one  touch  of  bravado— a  most  uncalled  fof 
eiM — it  is  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  this  little  interwr  t 
but  what  a  contrast  to  the  scenes  amidst  which  its  soft  light  breaks 
upon  us. 

In  the  middle  of  that  same  night  Mr.  Bamford  waa  awakened 
by  a  knocking  at  his  door,  and  a  person  in  disguise  entered,  who 
turned  out  to  be  an  intimate  brother  reformer,  one  who  had  been 
co-delegate  with  him  in  the  recent  embassy  to  London.  This 
friend  cattle  to  communicate  and  ooBsnlt  upon  a  tieW  scheme  of 
violence ;  but  Bamford  at  once,  he  says,  oondemned  it  as  atrocioos, 
and  intimated  a  strong  suspicion  that  some  ^govennnent  spy' 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  suggestion.  To  this  last  notion,  he 
tells  us,  he  still  adheres;  but  we  own  we  see  no  reason  to  agree 
with  him,  for  Mr.  Bamford  details,  as  thus  opened  to  him  in  the 
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wpna^^l  1816,  a  plot  precisely  the  ti^ne  with  that  wbidi  was  carried 
to  the  edge  of  ezecutioii  exactly  four  years  later  by  ThisUewood 
and  his  Cato-street  gw:ig»  A  doien  steady  mep  were,  in  short,  to 
proceed  to  London,  and  commence  a  general  revolution  by  the 
murder  of  the  Ministers  at  a  Cabinet  dinner.  However,  Mr. 
Bamford  says  he  protested  without  a  pause  against  this  scheme  of 
assassination,  and  intimates  that  he  would  have  revealed  it  to  some 
person  in  authority,  but  for  his  dread  of  compromising  friends 
who  had  put  their  confidence  in  him.  Fully  believing  that  he 
rejected  the  bloody  proposal  we  are  not  however  much  surprised 
— seeing  of  what  stuff  his  associates  were  made,  and  not  finding 
the  motive  of  his  own  moorland  excursion  clearly  explained — that 
he  should  shortly  afterwards  have  incurred  such  grave  suspicion 
as  caused  his  arrest.  He  was  instantly  conveyed  to  London,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Healey,  an  Irishman  by  name  O'Connor,  and 
four  or  five  other  leading  members  of  the  *  botanical  society,* 
there  to  be  examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  on  a  charge  of 
High  Treason;  and  we  apprehend  that  if  his  knowledge  and 
Concealment,  first  of  the  *  Moscow  Scheme,'  and  then  of  the 
f  Assassination  Project,*  had  been  brought  home  to  him,  the  con- 
sequences must  have  been  serious.  As  things  stood,  he  appears 
tQ  have  aU  along  felt  quite  satisfied  that'  his  arrest  was  a  mistake, 
and  could  have  no  dangeroiis  result-^and  thus  at  ease  for  himself, 
Mr.  Bamford  placed  his  talents  at  the  service  of  his  friends, 
whose  case  seemed  to  themselves  and  to  him  considerably  more 
hazardous.  He  describes  his  exertions  in  preparing  the  party  for 
their  examination — concocting  the  minutest  details  of  the  'one 
story  ^ — a  fictitious  story  to  wit — ^that  was  to  be  told  and  stuck  to 
by  the  Botanists — and  in  effect  claims  the  chief  merit  of  the  ulti- 
mate escape  of  the  whole  detachment. 

He  does  justice  to  the  authorities,  high  and  low,  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  we  remark  in  particular  the  very  great  respect  with 
whidi  he  always  treats  the  then  Secretary  for  the  home  departs 
ment,  one  of  the  firmest  and  humanest  of  men.  Lord  Stdmouth. 
Some  of  his  sketches  of  the  scenes  with  the  Privy  Council  are 
amusing  enough :  for  example — 

*  Oh  the  doctor  being  asked  how  he  spelled  his  surname  ?  he  answere4 
in  broad  Lancashire—"  haitch,  hay,  haa,  1,  hay,  y  :'*  (H,  e,  a,  1,  e,  y,) 
but  the  pronunciation  of  the  e,  and  a,  being  different  in  London,  there 
was  some  boggling  about  reducing  the  name  to  writing,  and  a  pen  and 
paper  were  handed  to  him.  The  doctor  knew  that  his  forte  lay  not  in 
feats  of  penmanship  any  more  thaii  in  spelling;  and  to  obviate  any 
small  embarrassment  on  that  account,  he  pulled  out  an  old  pocket-book, 
and  took  from  it  one  of  his  prescription  labels,  on  which  the  figures  of  a 
pestle  and  mortar  were  imposed  from  a  rudely  engraved  plate;  and 
these  words,  "  Joseph  Healet,  Surgeon,  Midulbtoh.     Plase  Tak:b 
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* — —  Tablb  Spoohfuls  op  This  MiXTtjRK  Each  - —  Hours.**  Thiri 
he  handed  to  Lord  Sid  mouth,  who,  as  may  be  supposed,  received  'it 
graciously,  looked  it  carefully  oyer,  smiled,  and  read  it  again;  and 
passed  it  round  the  council  table.  Presently  they  were  all  tittering, 
and  the  doctor  stood  quite  delighted  at  finding  them  such  a  set  of 
merry  gentlemen.  The  fact  was,  the  first  blank  had  been  originally 
filled  with  a  figure  of  two :  "  Plase  take  2  Table  Spoonfuls,*'  &c. ;  but 
some  mischievous  wag  had  inserted  two  cyphers  after  the  figure,  and 
made  it  read  "200  Table  Spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  each  2  hours." 
However  it  was,  the  doctor  certainly  imbibed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  council.*— vol.  i.  p.  108,  109. 

Mr.  Bamford  was  not  liberated  until  after  some  days*  deten^ 
tion  in  Coldbatfa-fields ;  but  he  dwells  on  his  abode  there  as 
on  the  whole  a  pleasant  interval  of  repose  and  good  fare,  and, 
be  it  added^  of  good  resolutions.  One  night,  he  .say%  while  his 
fellows  wore  asleep,  *  dreaming  perhaps  of  the  tca£fold  and  the 
block,*  he  fell  into  a  meditative  mood,  lived  over  all  his  past  life, 
and  formed  and  vowed  a  solemn  resolution  never  more,  if  once 
set  free,  to  meddle  with  political  meetings  and  machinations^  He 
made  up  bis  mind^  be  says,  to  what  has  now  become  his  settled 
faith,  viz., 

^  That  the  industrious  and  poor  man  best  serves  his  country  by  doing 
his  duty  to  his  family  at  home. — ^That  he  best  amends  his  country  by 
giving  it  i^ood  children;  and  if  he  have  not  any,  by  setting  a  good 
example  himself. — ^That  he  best  governs  by  obeying  the  laws ;  and  by 
ruling  in  love  and  mercy  his  own  little  kingdom  at  homt, — That  his 
best  reform  is  that  which  corrects  irregularities  on  his  own  hearth.-^ 
That  his  best  meetings  are  those  with  his  own  family,  by  his  own 
fireside.—- That  his  best  resolutions  are  those  which  he  carries  into  effect 
for  his  own  amendment,  and  that  of  his  household. — That  his  best 
speeches  are  those  which  promote  "  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to- 
Ivards  mankind.** — ^lliat  his  best  petitions  are  those  of  a  contrite  heart, 
addressed  to  The  King  op  Heaven,  by  whom  *Uhey  will  not  be 
despised  ;'*  and  those  to  the  governors  of  the  earth,  for  the  peaceable 
obtainment  of  ameliorations  for  his  brother  man. — And,  that  his  best 
means  for  such  obtainment  is  the  cultivation  of  good  fbelings  in  the 
hearts,  and  of  good  sense  in  the  heads  of  those  around  him. — That  his 
best  riches  is  contentment — That  his  best  love  is  that  which  comforts 
his  family. — That  his  best  instruction  is  that  which  humanizes  and 
ennobles  their  hearts. — And,  that  his  best  religion  is  that  which  leads  to 
**  Do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God.'*— 
Would  he  triumph?  let  him  learn  to  endure. — ^Would  he  be  a  hero? 
let  him  subdue  himself. — Would  he  govern  ?  let  him  first  obey.*— vol.  i. 
p.  112. 

He  was  finally  dismissed  on  the  29th  of  April,  with  a  kind 
warning  from  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  having  entered  into  recogni^ 
usances  of  the  usual  sort,  resumed  hb  industry  at  Middleton  j  but 

the 
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the  salutary  impretsioq  was  not  at  yel  deep  enough  to  be 
lasting. 

^  I  now  went  to  work,  my  wife  weaving  beside  me,  and  my  little  girl,  now 
become  doably  dear,  attending  school  or  going  short  errands  for  her  mother. 
Why  was  I  not  content  P-^why  was  not  my  soul  fiHed  and  thank fal? — > 
what  would  I  more  ?— what  could  mortal  enjoy  beyond  a  sufficiency  to 
satisfy  hunger  and  thirst, — apparel,  to  make  him  warm  and  decent, — a 
home  for  shelter  and  repose, — and  the  society  of  those  he  loved  ?  All 
these  I  had,  and  still  was  craving, — craving  for  something  for  "  the 
nation," — for  some  good  for  everjr  person — forgetting  all  the  time  to 
appreciate  and  to  husband  the  blessings  I  had  on  every  side  around  me  ; 
and,  like  some  honest  enthusiasts  of  the  present  day,  supervising  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  to  the  great  neglect  of  my  own, — of  my 

**  Hours  more  dear  than  drops  of  gold.'* 

But  it  was  not  with  us  tlien  as  it  is  now ;  and  we  have  that  excuse  to 
plead.  We  had  none  to  direct  or  oppose  us,  except  a  strong-handed 
government,  whose  politics  were  as  much  hated  as  their  power  was 
dreaded.  We  had  not  any  of  our  own  rank  with  whom  to  advise  for  the 
better, — no  man  of  other  days  who  had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of 
experience ;  and  whose  judgment  might  have  directed  our  self-devotion, 
and  have  instructed  us  that  before  the  reform  we  sought  could  be  ob- 
tained and  profited  by,  there  must  be  another — a  deeper  reform- 
emerging  from  oiur  hearts,  and  first  blessing  our  households,  by  the  pro* 
duction  of  every  good  we  could  possibly  accomplish  in  our  humble 
spheres, — ^informing  us  also,  and  confirming  it  by  all  history,  that 
governments  might  change  ^om  the  despotic  to  the  anarchical,  when, 
as  surely  as  death,  would  come  the  despotic  again ;  and  that  no  re- 
demption for  the  masses  could  exist,  save  one  that  should  arise  from 
their  own  knowledge  and  virtue, — that  king-tyranny  and  mob-tvranny 
(the  worst  of  all)  might  alternately  bear  sway;  and  that  no  barrier 
could  be  interposed,  save  the  self-knowledge  and  self-control  of  a 
reformed  people* 

*  But,  as  I  said,  wa  had  none  such  to  advise.  Our  worthy  old  Major 
was  to  us  a  political  reformer  only ;  not  a  moral  one.  His  counsels  were 
good  so  far  as  they  went,  but  they  did  not  go  to  the  root-end  of  radicafl- 
ism.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  in  the  simplicity  of  a  guileless  heart, 
good  old  man  as  he  was,  that  the  people  themselves  wanted  reforming, — 
that  they  were  ignorant,  and  corrupt ;  and  that  the  source  must  be 
purified  before  a  pure  and  free  government  could  be  maintained. 

Mn  the  absence,  therefore,  of  such  wholesome  monition,  —  in  the 
ardour,  also,  and  levity  of  youth, — and  impelled  by  a  sincere  and  dis- 
interested wish  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  my  working  fellow-country- 
men; it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  soon  forgot  whatever 
merely  prudential  reflections  my  better  sense  had  whispered  to  me 
whilst  in  durance ;  and  that  with  a  strong,  though  discreetly  tempered 
zeal,  I  determined  to  go  forward  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform. 

*  And  so,  as  it  were,  like  another  Crusoe,  May  with  my  little  boat  in 
still  water,  waiting  for  the  first  breeze  to  carry  me  again  to  the  billows.' 
—vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154.  We 
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•We  may  paw  over  the  tett-of  1816  and  the  two  fellotm^  j^eara 
very  rapidly.  Mr.  Bamford  appears  to  have  during  that  period 
kept  aloof  jfrom  '  secret  meetings^*  and  he  condemns  as  well  as 
laments  the  different  conduct  of  not  a  few  of  his  friends,  who  were 
mixed  up  more  or  less  with  plots  and  risings  in  Derbyshire  and 
elsewhere,  and  two  or  three  of  whom  forfeited  their  lives  in  conse- 
quence. But  during  this^  as  he  says,  prudent  and  tranquil  in- 
terval, was  he  really  without  participation  in  the  guilt  for  which 
others  were  thus  punished  ?  We  cannot  accept  Mr.  Bamford*s 
self-eulogies.  He  had  from  the  first  been  'the  Lancashire  Poet  :* 
nor,  though  abstaining  from  *  meetings '  during  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  did  he  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  abstain 
from  the  worship  of  his  inflammatory  muse.  It  was  at  this  time,  he 
tells  us,  that  he  produced  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  famous 
piece,  *  The  Lancashire  Hymn ' — ^he  refers  to  it  often  as  one  of 
the  prime  glories  of  his  career,  and  exults  now  in  repeating  stanzas 
which  no  doubt  stimulated  less  studious  reformers  to  deeds  that 
realised  at  last  their  ^  agonising  visions  of  the  scaffold  and  the  block/ 
This  Hymn,  he  says,  was  '  originally  intended  for  being  sung  to. 
one  of  the  finest  of  trumpet-strains,  at  a  meeting  at  Middleton 
of  perhaps  2000  people ' — at  which  meetings  we  presume,  Mr. 
Bamford  had  no  intention  of  being  present  I — 

'  Great  God,  who  did  of  old  inspire  Have  we  not  heard  the  Infant*!  cr3r, 
The  patriot*!  ardent  heart,  And  mark'd  the  mother's  tear—- 

And  fiii*d  hhn  with  a  warm  desire  That  look,  which  told  us  moiimftiU|r 

To  die^  or  do  his  part;  That  woe  and  want  were  there  f 

Oh !  let  our  shouts  oe  heard  by  Thee,  And  shall  theT  ever  weep  again — 

Genius  great  of  liberty !  And  shall  their  pleadings  be  in  vain  1 

When  fell  oppression  o*er  the  land  By  the  dear  blood  of  Hampden^  shad 
Hung  like  a  darksome  day ;  In  freedom's  noble  strife ! 

And,  erusb'd  beneath  a  tyrant's  hand,  fiy  galhmt  Sydney's  gory  head! 
The  groaning  people  lay ;  By  all  that  *s  dear  lo  lU^ ! 

The  patriot  bancL  impellM  by  Thee^  They  shall  not  sapplicale  hi  Tain  f 

Nobly  strove  for  liberty.  No  longer  will  we  bear  the  chain. 

Ai^  shall  we  tamely  now  forego  Souls  of  our  mighty  sires  I  behold 
The  rights  for  which  they  bled —  This  band  of  brothers  join. 

And  crouch  beneath  a  minion's  blow,  Oh ;  never,  never  be  it  told, 
And  basely  bow  the  head?  Tliat  we  disgrace  your  line ; 

Ah  f  no ;  it  cannot,  cannot  be ;  If  England  wills  tiie  glorious  deed, 

Death  for  uf,  or  liberty!  Wt  11  have  another  JUumimcde.' 

The  patriotic  poet  adds — 

*  Methinks  I  now  observe  my  elderly  reader  first  secure  his  spectacles^ 
and  then  shaking  his  head,  say,  "  Ah !  he  is  wide  at  sea  again ;  with 
a  strong  mast,  a  heavy  sail,  and  not  so  much  as  the  breadth  of  a  ducjc's 
foot  for  oar  or  rudder, — What  next  ? — Doth  he  founder  head  down,  or 
again  break  ashore?" — Let  us  see.' — vol.  i.  p.  167. 

Mr.  Bamford  was  at  leng^th  called  into  action  by  the  appearance 
of  Orator  Hnnt  in  Lancashire. 

•Thou 
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'  Tboti  Tiufled'tl  thy  yoice,  and  tbe  peopte  awakiBr, 

Beheld  the  foul  source  of  corruption  displayed  ; 
Andy  loyal  stupidity  quickly  forsaking, 

They  found  themselves  plundered,  oppressed,  and  betrayed ; 
Then^  loud  as  the  storm  in  its  fbry  out-rushing, 

Hie  shouts  of  the  thousands  for  freedom  atose ; 
And  liberty  only  shall  soothe  thetn  to  hushing, 

And  liberty  only  shall  lull  to  repose* 

.    ^  Such  were  the  sentimenU  with  which  Henry  Hunt  was  recei?ed  at 
Manchester,  in  January,  1819.'— vol.  i.  p.  169* 

From  that  time  the  plan  of  &  '  monster  meeting,'  to  take  place 
in  summer,  was  the  one  great  subject  of  discussion  —  and  of 
diligent  preparation  there  was  no  lack.  Mr.  Bamford's  blood 
was  effectusJlv  stirred;  and  no  man,  by  his  own  account,  was 
so  indefatigable  in  the  drillings  and  trainings  of  the  Middleton 
.district.  He  alludes  to  the  advantage  they  derived  from  the 
zealous  superintendence  of  a  few  retired  soldiers.  Perhaps  bis 
brief  early  experience  on  board  a  man-of-war — (of  which  bis  Idn- 
f  uage  often  reminds  the  readet) — itiay  haVe  given  additional  ralu^ 
to  tbe  exertions  df  the  *  Middleton  Captain.' 

We  are  under  no  temptation  to  dwell  ott  the  Peterloo  chapter^ 
of  this  biography.  Mr.  Bamford  averts  and  maintains  that  the 
drillings,  flags  of  'Universal  Suffrage  or  Death/  &c.,  were  all 
liarmless  in  intention,  and  considers  the  forcible  dispersion  of  the 
mighty  host  of  (according  to  radical  authorities)  100,000  or^ 
130,000  reformers  on  the  16th  of  August  as  the  most  heinous 
outrage  against  liberty  recorded  in  our  nation's  history.  For  our 
own  view  of  the  whole  unhappy  ai&ir  we  refer  to  an  article  in  out 
23nd  volume  (pp.  493  &c.) — in  the  course  of  which  a  oontem* 
porary  'petition'  by  Mr.  Bamford  is  more  than  once  quoted. 

He  bad  taken  too  prominent  a  share  in  the  business  to  escape 
tbe  attention  of  the  police.  About  teil  days  afterwards  he  was 
once  more  atrested  at  inidnight — and  conveyed  to  Manchester 
Jiul.  We  cannot  but  pause  for  a  moment  over  his  very  striking 
sialutation  of  those  precincts. 

'Reader!  hath  it  ever  been  thy  foi'tune, or  misfoi'tune,  to  pass  from 
Bridge-street  in  Manchester  to  New  Bailey-Street  in  SsJford?  Hath 
business,  or  pleasure,  or  curiosity,  or  charity  towardii  an  afflicted  prisoner, 
at  mercy,  or  a  yearning  love  for  some  of  thine  own  in  trouble,  or  interest, 
or  duty,  ever  led  thee  that  way?  If  so,  thou  hast  passed  a  very  plain 
bridge,  with  high  parapets  of  a  dull  red  stone,  and  spanning,  with  two 
arches,  a  rather  broad  stream,  which  here  flows  torpid,  black,  and  deep, 
betwixt  the  said  towns.  Venice  hath  her  **  Bridge  of  Sions ;"  Man- 
chester its  **BRindB  OF  Tkars;^'  and  this  16  it. 

•  Who,  that  recurs  to  recollections  during  forty  yean,  Mid  c&nnot  enu- 
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mente  tragedies  enacted  lieMaIxniti»  and  ca)amitiet  vitnetaed,  wfaieh 
have  called  forth  teara  enow  to  have  washed  these  channels  with  their 
stream  ?  Do  not  we  still  hear,  as  it  were,  the  appalling  cry,  when«  dur- 
ing a  great  flood,  a  scaffold,  on  w)iich  nine  human  beings  stood,  broke 
down,  and  thev  were  swept  away,  whilst  hundreds  of  their  fellow^towna- 
men  and  relatives  stretched  forth  their  hands,  and  implored  God  and  man 
to  save  them,  but  in  vain  ?  Who  hath  so  soon  forgotten  the  thirty-four 
fine  fellows,  who  perished  at  the  launch  of  a  boat?  and  that  still  hears 
not  the  shout  of  horror  which  arose  off  this  bridge  at  the  dreadful  sight? 
the  heart-broken  moans  of  wives  and  children,  fathers  and  mothers,  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  as  they  came,  distracted  and  weeping,  to  bestow  an 
embrace  which  could  not  be  returned  ? 

*  And  thou,  too,  poor  and  beautiful,  and  innocent  Lavinia  Robinson-^ 
what  heart  but  responds  to  thy  affliction !  It  was  midnight,  and  there 
came  a  deep  moan,  that  told  of  grief  not  to  be  comforted — of  a  wounded 
spirit  which  could  not  be  borne.  Soft,  but  hasty  footsteps  approached — 
and,  again,  tones  were  heard  almost  too  plaintive  for  human  woe.  Then 
there  was  a  pause,  and  a  plunge,  and  a  choking,  bubbling  scream — and 
all  was  silent  around  that  Bridge  of  Tears ! 

*  How  many  hundreds  of  human  beings  have  crossed  this  bridge,  em- 
scions  they  were  never  to  return  ?  What  strings  of  victims  have  been 
dragged  over  it? — some  in  the  serenity  of  innocence,  some  in  the  eoi^ 
sciousness  of  habitusl  guilt,  and  others  in  a  bowed  and  contrite  spirit; 
but  each  followed  by  weeping  friends,  who  still  loved,  when  all  the  world 
besides  was  hostile  or  indifferent  to  Uieir  fate !  •  • .  • 

*  Aud  now  a  sad  spectacle  occurs  to  my  recollection.  It  was  a  fine 
sunny  forenoon,  and  the  church  bells  were  tolling  funereally,  and  Bridge- 
street  was  so  crowded,  that  you  might  have  walked  on  human  heads.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  this  Bridge  of  Tears,  i^d  what  came  there? 
Ah !  men  on  horseback,  with  scarlet  liveries,  and  white  wands ;  and 
trumpeters  richly  invested,  who  sent  forth  a  note  of  wail  that  might  have 
won  pity  from  a  heart  of  stone.  Next  came  halberdiers,  and  javelin-men ; 
and  then  a  horseman  of  loftv,  but  gentle  bearing,  who,  as  he  rode,  tamed, 
and  cast  a  kind  look  towards  one  who  followed,  sittmg  high  in  a  chanr  of 
shame,  placed  in  a  cart  And  who  is  he  ?  that  youth  so  hwt-broken  and 
hopeless,  that  draws  tears  from  all  eyes  ?  at  whose  approach  all  heads  are 
bared,  all  expressions  are  hushed,  save  sobs  and  prayers  ?  For  though  he 
was  but  "  a  poor  Irish  lad,'*  they  said  **  he  was  very  comely,"  and  "  it 
was  a  great  pity,"  and  *^  hard  that  he  could  not  be  spared,  and  then, 
**  might  Qod  support  and  comfort  him !"  High  he  sate,  with  his  back  to 
the  horses,  his  whole  person  exposed,  his  feet  and  well-formed  limbs  being 
incased  in  white  trowsers,  stockines,  and  pumps,  as  if  he  were  going  to  a 
bridal.  His  vest  also  was  light  coloured,  and  a  short  jacket  displayed  hia 
square  and  el^nt  bust ;  his  shirt  was  open  at  the  collar,  and  his  brown 
hair  was  parted  gracefully  on  his  forehead,  and  hung  upon  his  shoulders. 
Despair,  and  grief  beyond  utterance,  were  stamped  on  his  countenance* 
mingled  with  a  resignation  which  said,  ^*  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done.  Receive  my  spirit."  He  seemed  faint  at  times,  and  hiscokmr 
changed,  and  he  tasted  an  orai^e,  listening  anon  to  the  consolations,  of 

religion* 
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religion.  Tean  would  gush  down  his  cheeks^  and  as  he  stooped  to  wipe 
ttem  with  his  handkerchief  he  was  somewhat  withheld  hy  the  cordrwhich 
bound  him  to  that  seat  of  shame.  A  coffin,  a  ladder,  and  a  rope^  were  in 
the  cart  below  him ;  whilst  by  his  side  walked  a  dogged-looking  fellcfw, 
whose  eyeis  were  perhaps  the  only  ones  umnoistened  that  day.  'JHiis  was, 
indeed,  a  passage  of  tears ;  and  a  day  of  sadness,  and  of  contempla- 
tion on  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death;  with  the  consolement,  at  last, 
that  now  ••his  troubles  were  ended,"  and  •'  all  tears  were  wiped  from 
his  eyes." 

'  Such  was  the  spectacle  of  that  **  poor  Irish  lad,"  George  Ruftsel, 
who  was  handed  on  Newton  Heath  for— stealing  a  piece  of  fufstiant 
or,  as  the  old  ballad  had  it — 

•"To  rob  the  croft 
I  did  intend, 
Of  Master  Sharrock's 
At  Mill-gate  end." 

•  Far  be  it  from  my  wish,  friend  reader,  to  palliate  wrong  of  any 
degree;  but  let  us  hope,  and,  if  necessary,  entreat,  that  all  waste  of 
life,  like  this,  may  have  now  passed  for  ever  from  England.' — vol.  i. 
pp.  8*1-90. 

From  the  scene  of  these  rueful  associations  Bamford  was  trans- 
ferred next  day  to  Lancaster  Castle-^rwhere  he  remained  for.aome 
space  in  durance,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hunt»  Dr.  Healey,  and  eight 
others ;  but  it  was  finally  determined  that  their  trial  should  take 
place  at  York,  in  the  spring ;  and  they  were  set  free  On  bail  daring 
the  interval.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  being  surety  for  the  Lancashire 
poet.  He  had  been  introduced  to  that  gentleman  shortly  ]}efore 
by  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  who  then  managed  the  Lancashire  corre- 
spondence of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  who  ha(l  found  Qamford 
useful  in  supplyijng  him  with  notes  of  proceedings  before. magis- 
trates, when  the  regular  reporters  were  excluded.  *  Such,'  says 
Mr.  Bamford,  •  was  my  first  connexion  with  the  newspaper  preps :' 
— how  much  or  how  little  he  has  been  connected  with  ii  in  the 
sequel  we  are  not  informed.  Sir  Charles  invited  Mr.  Finnerty 
und  his  humbler  coadjutor  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Wolseley  Hall, 
and  they  did  so  immediately  after  the  liberation  from  Lancaster. 
It  was  the  baronet's  hope  that  Bamford,  of  whom  he  had  formed 
a  high  opinion,  might  henceforth  be  regularly  employed  by  the 
Morning  Chronicle ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  that,  instead  of 
returning  at  once  to  Middleton,  he  should  make  a  tentative  ex- 
cursion to  London  under  Peter  s  wing. 

'  I  went  over  to  the  hall,  and  found  Finnerty  quite  comfortably  domi- 
ciled. Lady  Wolseley  was  in  the  straw  up  stairs,  so  that  Sir  Charles 
had  much  of  his  own  way  below.  Friend  Finnerty,  now  that  he  had  the 
run  of  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  attendance  of  servants,  and  all 
hospitalities,  was  also  somewhat  changed  in  his  manner.  His  place  was 
iroL.  LXXiY.  HO.  cxLvrii.  2  c  in 
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in  the  parlour  with  Sir  Ghadee^  mine  in  the  houaekeeper's  room,  widi 
the  ecoaaional  comfpany  of  that  amiable,  respectable,  and  well-informed 
lady.  I  dined  with  her  in  the  aervanta^  hall,  and  took  my  other  meala 
in  her  apartment^  in  company  with  bar,  the  lady'amaid,  a  joking,  smiling, 
and  modest,  young  girl,  and  a  Monsieur' aomethiag,  the  FVendi  cook.  I 
liyed  pretty  agreeably  amongst  my  kind-hearted  new  acquaintances,  yet, 
at  times,  I  ecmld  not  preTent-glocmiy.  sensations  from  Dressing  on  mr 
mind.  Finnerty  had  become  quite  condescending ^  for  which  I  could  not 
prevail  on  myself  to  feel  thankful.  Sir  Charles  was  always  kind  and 
afiabla,  without  preCen^od;  but  still  I  could  net  but  feel  that  in  hia 
house  J  was  only  a  yery  humble  guest.  I  had  read  how  "  an  Ayrshire 
ploughman**  had  once  been  deemed  good  company  for  a  Scottbh  ducheas^; 
but  I  found  that  the  barriers  of  English  rank  were  not  to  be  moved  by 
"  a  Lancashire  weaver,"  though  he  could  say,  "  I  also  am  a  poet,**  and, 
quite  as  much  as  the  Scottish  bard,  a  patriot  also.  I  lodged  at  the  inn  ; 
and  often  on  mornings  would  I  stroll  out  solitarily  to  look  at  the  deer  on 
the  moorlands.  Those  majestic  and  beautiful  animals  would  toss  tbeir 
proud  antlers — ga^e  a  n^oment  in  surprise,  as  if  they  also  knew  I  was  a 
stranger. 

*•  At  length  the  glad  morning  came,  when  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  this. 
I  was  to  go  with  Finnerty  to  London,  with  a  dg  and  horse  which 
Charles  Pearson  had  left  at  Staffbrd,  I  think,  on  his  way  down  to  Lan- 
t:ashire.  Sir  Charles  made  me  a  present  of  two  pounds ;  Finnerty  took 
the  whip,  and,  bidding  good  morn  to  our  worthy  host,  we  drove  slowly 
from  Wolseley  Hall.* — vol.  iL  p.  29. 

The  gig  journey  is  given  at  some  length.  Peter  Finnerty, 
pink  of  philanthropy,  was  so  savage  in  his  treatment  of  the  lent 
steed,  that  the  {M>et  often  walked  for  miles  in  the  mud  rather  than 
witness  it ;  nor  was  he  soothed  by  the  great  man*s  demeanour 
towards  himself.  ^I  soon  found/  says  our  Lancashire  Burnt, 
*  dwt  he  wished  me  to  be  a  useful  companion  on  the  roald — ^that 
is,  a  kind  of  half-cad  and  half-comrade.' 

•  At  Lichfield,  Finnerty  spent  an  hour  in  looking  at  the  cathedral, 
whilst  r  looked  after  the  inare  at  the  inn.  At  Birmingham,  which  we 
reached  tardily,  we  dined,  gave  the  mare  a  good  feed,  and,  after  resting 
two  hours,  my  friend,  uneitpectedly  by  me,  gave  the  word  to  proceed ; — 
and,  widi  reluctance  on  my  part,  for  I  thought  the  beast  had  done  enough 
for  that  day,  we  went  on  to  some  road-side  mn,  about  nine  miles  ftirther, 
where  we  got  down,  and  the  jaded  thing  was  released  and  put  into  a  warm 
stable.  On  looking  over  the  luggage,  it  was  discovered  that  a  new  mlk 
umbrella,  which  Finnerty  had  bought  at  Manchester,  was  missing.  He 
went  into  a  passion,  and  stormed  with  all  the  wordiness  and  gesticulation 
for  which  his  countrymen  are  remarkable ;  whilst  I,  sometimes  provoked, 
sometimes  amused, sat  coolly  and  smoked  a  pipe  until  supper  was  ready. 
He  laid  all  the  blame  on  me :  he  expected  I  would  have  seen  that  i%  < 
luggage  was  safe ;  he  had  trusted  all  to  me,  and  was  thus  disappointed, 
like  a  fool  as  he  was,  for  troubling  himself  about  other  people's  welfare. 
He  was  sure  it  had  been  left  at  Birmingham,  and  it  was  my  neglect  in 
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bot  putting  Urn  the  gig;  and  then  again  he  repeated  ivhat  it  had  coat 
him— two  pounds,  I  think. 

*  On  entering  Oxford  I  whs  atruck  by  the  noble  and  venerable  appear- 
ance of  many  of  ita  buildings,  which  I  concluded,  in  my  own  mindymuat 
iie  its  churches  and  collies.  The  streets  were  occupied  by  a  numerous 
«nd  very  respedable-looking  population;  and  I  was  not  long  in  descryuig, 
hj  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress,  some  of  those  fortunate  and  ingenioua 
youths  whoy  **  bom  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,"  are,  as  we  are 
taught  to  beliere,  "  designed  by  a  wise  providence,"  and  are  certainly 
permitted  by  a  wise  people  (?)  to  spoon  up  the  riches  and  superfluities, 
which  else  would,  by  their  very  grossness,  render  said  people  dull  of 
intellect,  and  shiggish  in  action ;  and  yet  I  didn't  think  the  young  fellows 
looked  like  **  spoonies."  * — vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

At  Oxford  Mr.  Finnerty  found  a  pretty  yonng  lady  waiting 
for  him — ^and  in  her  presence  the  umbrella  was  again  handled  in 
a  stylp  so  intolerable  to  Mr.  Bamford,  that  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  pair  abruptly,  and  set  oflF,  late  in  the  evening,  to  walk  the  res); 
of  .the  way  to  Liondon  soluis.     Night  overtakes  him  before  he  has 

fot  beyond  Nuneham — and  he  seeks  the  shelter  of  a  public- 
ouse  on  the  way-side,  where,  among  a  group  of  village  carousers, 
he  finds  a  warm  reception.  ^ 

*  Whilst  we  were  chattering  and  enjoying  ourselves  comfortably  with 
our  pipes,  some  young  fellows  came  into  the  next  room,  and  called'  for 
ale.  They  were  in  high  glee,  and  from  their  conversation,  which  wc 
could  not  but  hear,  we  learned  that  there  had  been  a  kind  of  battle-royiQ 
in  the  village,  betwixt  some  of  the  lads  of  the  place,  and  a  party  of  colle- 
gians, and  that  the  latter,  after  fighting  bravely,  ^f^ch  they  allowed  them 
the  merit  of  generally  doing,  had  been  soundlv  thrashed,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  Some  inquiries,  on  my  part,  elicited  an  opinion  from  the 
Company  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  college ; 
and  it  certainly,  like  all  other  human  emanations,  had  its  dork  side  as 
well  as  its  bright  one,  only  rather  more  of  the  former  than  should  be  ex- 
pected, considering  they  were  to  become  exemplars  to,  and  directors  cff^ 
others. 

*  They  were  represented  as  courageous  fighters,  generous  remunerators, 
and  profuse  spenders;  all  of  which  most  df  ihe  company  allowed  were 
good  English  gentlemanly  qualities ;  but  then,  in  their  intercourse  with 
those  hot  of  their  class,  they  were  represented  as  being  arrogant,  wilful, 
and  capricious  ;  and  too  prone  to  lay  on  hard,  when  t^ey  got  the  unp^ 
hand.  *  . 

*  It  was  not  to  bp  wohdered  at,  said  an  elderly  persop  who  sat  tm  the 
other  ?ide  of  the  room—it  was  not  the  young  gentlemen's  fault,  but  tl^e 
fault  pf  their  "Pa's"  anfi  "Ma'^^'  at  home,  and  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  Jf  Will  was  schooled  to  be  an  oiBficer  in  the  army,  would 
he  not  begin  by  trying  to  domineer  over,  and  command  all  who  would 
submit  to  him  ?  If  Dick  was  to  have  his  father's  broad  acres,  how  could 
he  better  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of  them,  as  things  went,  than  by 
learning  to  drink,  gamble,  and  box;  by  picking  up  stable-slang;  add 
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becoming  a  connoisseur  in  *'  dogs,  horse-fiesli,  and  women?'*  as  the?  had 
it — and  by  an  early  imitation  of  that. reckless  self-^iUedness  which  he 
had  seen  practisad  by  his  class  at  home.  If  James  is  for  the  church, 
should  he  not  learn  to  be  combative  when  a  boy ;  inasmuch  as  he  would 
have  to  contend  against  ^^  the  world,  the  fleshy"  and — another  antagonist; 
and  in  favour  of  tithes,  preferments,  and  hi  livings  ?  And  if  Jack  was 
preparing  iot  the  navy,  what  so  natural  as  that  he  should  practise  with  a 
bamboo,  instead  of  a  ropeVend,  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  King's 
subjects  ?  Great  folks,  he  said,  sent  their  sons  to  college,  and  they  came 
tiiere  tainted  with  the  vices  of  their  order,  and  the  follies  of  their  parents : 
tiiey  were  here  planted  thick  together  like  young  trees ;  the  rank  and 
worthless  dragged  the  others  up ;  the  vicious  over^dowed  the  virtuous, 
and  when  they  had  become  noxious  or  morally  withered,  they  went  back 
into  the  world,  as  their  fathers  had  done,  to  prepare  a  new  race  to  succeed 
them.  All  allowed  that  the  elderly  gentleman's  remarks  were  about  the 
fact ;  I  begged  leave  to  drink  his  health,  the  company  followed  my  ex- 
ample, and  the  conversation  then  becoming  genenJ,  and  chiefly  on  rural 
affairs,  I  went  to  bed.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  3*1,  38. 

That  lost  umbrella,  it  turns  out,  had  not  merely  interrupted,  but 
for  ever  destroyed,  the  friendship  between  Finnerty  and  the  Lan- 
cashire poet.  When  he  called  at  Peter's  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  reception  was  this : — 

^  He  seemed,  I  thought,  very  mysterious  and  embarrassed  in  his  man- 
ner; did  not  ask  me  to  sit  down,  or  take  anything,  but  at  Isst  said, 
*^  Would  you  like  a  walk  round  the  square,  Bamford  ?"  I,  thinking  he 
wished  for  more  private  conversation,  said  I  would ;  and  we  went  out, 
and  walked  round  a  large  square  hollow,  like  to  those  laid  down  for  the 
foundations  of  houses,  with  a  fence  of  deal  boards  all  around.  We  paced 
once  round  this  place,  chatting  about  indifferent  matters,  I  expecting 
him  to  introduce  my  business  with  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  and  at  last, 
on  my  mentioning  it,  he  did  say  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  Mr.  Perry 
yet.  We  had  then  arrived  at  the  angle  from  whence  we  set  out,  asd 
were  opposite  his  own  door,  when  giving  me  his  hand,  he  said,  "  Good 
morning,  Bamford ;  I  shall  be  seeing  you  in  town  some  of  these  days ;'' 
and  with  that  he  went  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door.  I  was  mute 
with  astonishment :  my  first  impulse  was  to  send  the  panud  in  with  my 
foot ;  but  then,  I  thought,  neither  the  door  nor  its  owner  had  done  me 
harm,  and  at  last  consoling  myself  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  no 
place  for  a  worthy  honest  man,  and  that  I  was  better  out  of  it  than  within 
It,  I  went  away.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  45, 46. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Peter.  Nor  did  Mr.  Hunt  give  him^lf 
much  trouble  about  his  partner  in  misfortune.  The  'great  man' 
presented  him  to  bis  Aspasia,  a  '  Mrs.  V.* — '  originally  one  of 
the  finest  of  her  species '-—entertained  him  once  or  twice  at 
breakfast,  when,  instead  of  tea  or  coffee,  the  famous  decoction  of 
'  roasted  corn  *  was  produced,  not  at  all  to  the  weaver-poet's  con- 
tentment— and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  '  that  worthy 
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gentleman  and  sdiolar.  Sir  Richard  Phillips/  with  a  view  to  a 
metropolitan  publication  of  the  Lancashire  Hymn  and  other  lyrics^ 
already  celebrated  at  Middleton  :  but  no  pecuniary  assistance  was 
forthcoming.  Neither  did  he  obtain  any  advantage  from  an  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman, '  at  that  time  a  dissatisfied, 
bilious-looking  man — mind  and  manners  soured.'  There  were 
sundry  similar  disappointments.  At  last  Mr.  Charles  Pearson, 
who,  as  Hunt's  solicitor,  had  met  Bamford  at  Lancaster,  kindly 
Qffered  him  employment  in  copying  papers  at  his  chambers ;  but 
a  week  of  this  new  sort  of  labour  was  enough.  He  felt  that  to 
persist  would  break  his  health  completely — his  spirits  had  already 
smik  to  the  verge  of  despair — and  he  took  to  his  bed  in  a  nervous 
fever.  A  small  supply  from  *  the  Manchester  Committee '  set 
him  on  his  legs  again ;  and  he  then  made  the  round  of  about  a 
dozen  publisher's  shops,  with  his  bundle  of  hymns  and  songs,  which 
found  no  acceptance  in  any  of  these  quarters.  They  '  did  not 
suit '  one  Maecenas — another  said  they  were  *  out  of  his  line  ;' 
even  the  sympathizing  Sir  Richard  Phillips  would  not  meddle 
with  them — *no  volume  of  poetry  could  have  any  chance  unless  it 
were  something  astonishing;*  which  is,  at  least,  as  true  in  1844 
as  it  was  in  1820.  Before  he  ipade  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Middleton  he  was  advised  to  state  his  views  concerning  the 
Peterloo  meeting,  and  its  results  to  himself,  in  the  Parliamentary 
petition  already  referred  to;  and  'in  connexion  with  this,'  he 
says,  '  occurred  an  incident,  which  as  it  affords  a  glimpse,  as  it 
were,  of  the  outer-court  etiquette  of  the  great  in  London,  I  will 
narrate  :* — 

*  Earl  Grosvenor  was  ^e  nobleman  selected  to  present  my  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Richard  went  with  me  to  his  mansion.  His 
Lordship  was  not  at  home«  and  we  were  directed  to  call  on  a  certain 
day.  It  happened  that  Sir  Richard  was  then  epgaged,  and  I  went  to  his 
Lc^ship  myself.  The  great  burly  porter,  who  wore  a  rich  livery  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  would  scarcely  admit  me  within  the  door,  when  he  found 
I  had  not  a  letter  of  introduction.  I  explained  to  him  my  business  with 
his  Lordship,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  he  could  not  send  my  message  up. 
A  fine  table,  with  pens  md  paper,  was  near  the  window  of  the  hall,  aud 
in  my  simplicity  I  made  a  move  towards  it,  saying,  I  could  soon  write  a 
not^  to  his  Lordship ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  allow  me  to  write  there, 
it  was  contrary  to  orders,  and  would  cost  him  his  plaice  if  the  other  ser- 
vants saw  me.  I  accordingly  bundled  out,  and  went  to  a  tavern,  and 
wrote  a  note,  which  I  took  back ;  the  porter  then  took  the  note,  and  told 
me  to  come  again  in  about  twenty  mmutes,  or  half  an  hour.  It  was 
raining,  and  I  had  nowhere  to  go  under  cover,  save  the  tavern,  so  I  went 
there  again — not  much  liking,  however,  this  mode  of  noble  housekeep- 
ing—and waited  with  impatience  the  time  for  the  interview.  I  again 
went  I  and  now  the  folding-doors  were  thronn  open  long  beforQ  I  arrived 
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at  the  itepB^tlie  late  turly  porter  receWed  ine  with  a  reiQpeGtftiVi^cHiuir^ 
tion  and  a  smile,  saying  my  note  ha4  been  sent  up,  and  his  Lordship 
woukl  see  m^  He,  then  rang  a  bell,  and  a  servant  i^ppeared,  to  whom^ 
the  porter  announced  my  name.  The  servant  asked  me  to  follow  him,  ^ 
and  he  led  me  into  a  very  grand  room,  where  he  left  me,  saying  his 
Lordship  would  be  with  me  in  a  few  minutes.  I  had  never  seed  any- 
thing like  the  richness  of  this  place  before— everything  seemed  almost 
too  sumptuous  and  too  delicate  for  a  human  habitation — and  to  me  it 
seemed  a  little  museum  of  curious  and  costly  things^  arranged  but  to 
look  at,  and  not  to  use.  There  were  mirrors,  and  pictures,  and  cushiou^- 
and  carpets  glowing  like  silk ;  and  delicate  hangings,  and  curtains,  aa, 
fine  as  gossamer  in  summer :  then  the  tables  shone  like  glass,  .and  the 
chairs  with  their  high  cushions  trussed  up,  quite  tempted  one  to  siu 
Well,  I  stood  looking  about  me  some  time,  i^nd  no  one  appeared ;  and  at, 
last.  I  thought,  **  I  '11  sit  down  at  any  rate ;  if  his  Lordship  should  come 
in,  he  cannot  be  so  greatly  offended  at  one  taking  a  seat  m  his  house.'^ 
So  I  sat  down^  and  was  quite  surprised — t  almost  sunk  to  mv  elbows  in 
tKe  soft  downy  cushion,  and  immediately  jumped  up  again,  ^hiaking 
those  seats  could  never  really  be  meant  for  human  bones  to  reist  upon— 
and  I  would  not.  for  the  world  have  been  taken  by  his  Lordship,  sitting 
there,  with  the  cushion  up  to  my  elbows,  like  a  puff  of  soap  suds.  I' 
began  to  make  the  thing  right  again,  and  was  so  busied,  when  I  heard  a 
slight  creaking  noise ;  immediacy  I  resumed  my  posture  of  attentioBf 
and  a  tall,  gentlemanly^looking  person,  forty  or  for^-five  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  a  blue  tuM  with  yellow  buttons,  undoubtedly  of  gold,  entered 
and  accosted  me  in  a  very  courteous  and  afiable  manner,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  business  of  my  petition.  I  addressed  him  as ''  my  Lord,** 
^hiph  indeed  h^  was^  and  told  him  somewhat  about  the  subject  of  my 
petition,  which  I  now  showed  him,  and  requested  he  would  be  so  kind  as 
present  for  me  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  looked  at  it  a  few  minutes, 
dnd  said  he  nt^uld  present  it.  He  then  questioned  me  idiout  the  stiiteof 
the  country,  and  particularly  of  my  own  neighbourhood,  to  jsach  of  which 
I  gave  him  brief  and  true  answers,  according  to. the  best  of  my  ability. 
He  then  questioned  me  about  our  new  rector,  at  Middleton,  the  Rer. 
John  Haughton  ;  and  as  I  was  bound  in  truth,  though  not  at  the  time 
over-partial  to  him,  I  gave  his  Lordship  a  fair  and  honouiable  account  of 
die  Svorthy  clergyman,  whereat  he  seemed  much  pleased;  soon  af^  £ 
made  my  final  bow,  and  was  myself  bowed  out  by  the  porter;  and  so  I 
took  my  leave  of  that  gtand  mansion  and  its  immensely  rich  owner.'^-r 
vol.  ii.  pp.  42-44. 

'^  Mr.  Bamford's  petition  having  been  Aviy  presetlted  tad  dis- 
posed of,  he  rietumed  to  Middleton,  to  prepare  for  the  great  trial 
at  York.  He  and  several  of  the  other  poor  prisoners  Were  with- 
out counsel ;  and  though  Huitt  condescended  to  take  plenty*  ht 
asisistance  in  private,  he  was  too  wise  a  man  not, to  act  as  liis  own 
advocate  in  the  court — Qver  which  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  presiJ^edj^ 
Mr.  Scarlett  (then  a  ieading  Whig  as  well  a^  leader  of  the 
Northern  Circuit)  coqduoting^.the  case  on  ihe.j^tof  the  CrowqJ 
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We  shall  not  re-enter  on  the  serious  part  of  the  business;  bub 
some  of  Mr.  Bamford's  minor  details  are  not  to  be  passed  orer : — ^ 

*  Every  night  Hunt  retired  with  his  frieodB,  discussing  the  occurrences 
of  the  day.  and  preparing  for  the  next ;  consequently,  he  came  into  court 
ready  at  all  points,  and,  like  a  loaded  gun,  he  only  required  a  suddea 
hnpulse  to  make  a  grand  discharge.  Under  these  tircumstances,  it  was 
Ha  wonder  that  he  performed  so  well ;  that  he  appeared  to  be  so  greatly 
talented,  whilst  his  co-defendants  had  not  credit  for  the  talent  which 
some  of  theni  really  possessed.  This  was  just  the  position  which  Hunt 
wished  himself  and  us  to  occupy.  He  would  be  all  in  all ;  and  he  could, 
not  endure  that  the  humblest  of  us  should  come  betwixt  the  public  and 
himself;  that  the  smallest  shadow  should  intercept  one  ray  of  his  lumi- 
nous presence.  This  intense  selfishness  was  constantly  displayed  in  all 
his  actions.  I  saw  it  and  was  astonished ;  I  could  not  a(fcount  for  it 
except  by  condemning  him ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  though, 
the  facts  came  oozing  out  like  water-drops,  I  could  not  harbour  an  unkind 
thought  of  our  leader :  "  it  was  his  way  ;**  "  it  was  the  way  of  great  folks ;" 
**  it  was  perhaps  necessary  that  he  should  do  so  and  so." 

*  Healey  was  one  of  the  five  defendants  who  had  a  seat  at  the  bar-, 
risters'  table.  On  the  second  day,  Mr.  Scarlet  had  a  smelling-bdttle^ 
which  he  frequently  used,  and  then  laid  on  the  table  before  him. 
Our  friend  the  Doctor  was  seated  nearly  opposite  to  the  learned  geu-r 
tleman;  and  I  observed  him  once  or  twice  cast  very  desirous  looks 
towards  the  phial  whilst  the  barrister  was  using  it.  Mr.  Scarlet,  how- 
ever, did  not,  or  affected  not  to  notice  our  surgical  friend,  and  at  last, 
the  patience  of  the  latter  being  tried  beyond  control,  he  leaned  acroiss  the 
table  and  very  riespectfully  solicited  the  loan  of  the  bottle,  which  was 
readily  granted :  "  Oh  yes,  Doctor  I  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Scarlet, 
politely  handing  it  to  him,  who  immediately  applied  it  to  his  nose,  and 
evinced  its  pungency  by  very  zestful  sneezing,  which  obliged  him  to 
apply  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  Of  course  there  was  some  tittering 
around  the  table,  and  Mr.  Scarlet  was  declared  to  have  "taken  the 
Doctor  fairly  by  the  nose."  Hunt  laughed  till  his  eyes  were  brimful,^ 
whilst  Healey  sat  quite  unconscious  and  serious.  Soon  after  the  bottle 
was  returned  with  <romplinients,  and  the  trial  claimed  our  attentioil. 
On  the  third  day  Mr.  Scarlet  did  not  bring  the  smelling-bottle,  and  the 
Doctor  seiemed  disappointed.  On  the  fourth  day  the  Doctor  lugged  a. 
long  square  smellxng-bottk  out  of  his.  pocket  and  laid  it  down  before  hiiii. 
Mr.  Scarlet  took  no  notice.  The  Doctor  smelled  and  laid  it  down.  Mr. 
Scarlet  took  no  notice.  The  Doctor  smelled  again.  Mr.  Scarlet  did  not 
see  him.  At  length,  determined  not  to  be  out-done  in  generosity,  the 
Doctor  thrust  it  towards  Mr.  Scarlet  with  a  bow,  and  a  request  that  he 
would  use  it.  Mr.  Scarlet  coloured,  but  he  good-humburedly  took  the 
phial,  and,  having  smelled,  he  politely  returned  it  with  thanks,  which' 
the  Doctor  as  politely  acknowledged :  the  same  ceremony  was  repealed 
once,  if  not  oftener  afterwards,  and  the  Doctor  then,  perfectly  satisfied,' 
ga^ft  up  the  farce.* 

*  It  became  apparent  towards  the  noon  of  Monday,  the  fourth  day  of 
the  trial)  that  the  prosecutors  were  about  to  dose  their  case,  and  that  Uie 

defence 
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deftnce  must  be  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  Whilst  we 
were  talking  of  the  matter,  Hunt  said,  ^'  Bamford,  you  iwill  be  called  oft 
to  address  the  court  the  first  of  all  the  defendants."  I  said  I  thought  tkat 
scarcely  probable,  as  we  should  most  likely  be  called  in  the  order  in  which 
our  names  stood  in  the  indictment.  Hunt  said  he  knew  that  was  con- 
templated by  the  opposing  counsel,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Scarlet,  who 
wanted  to  bring  him  out  in  the  evening  when  he  was  exhausted,  the  court 
-wearied,  and  the  public  satiated  and  listless.  But — with  an  oath — he 
said  he  was  not  to  be  taken  aback  that  way ;  he  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be 

caught  by  such  a  manoeuvre.     "Now,  Bamford,  by ,'*  he  said^ 

**  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  must  do  if  called  this  afternoon."  "  Well, 
what  should  I  do?"  I  inquired.  *'You  must  talk  against  time." 
*'  Talk  ngainst  time ! — ^what  's  that  ?"  "  You  must  keep  possession  of 
the  court  an  hour  and  a  half,"  he  said;  ''  you  must  talk  to  put  on  time, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  calling  on  me,  under  any  circumstances, 
to-night.  1  know  well  that  is  what  Scarlet  is  aiming  at,  and  we  must 
play  our  game  so  as  to  put  it  beyond  his  power."  "  But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared with  matter  for  an  hour  and  a  halfs  speech — I  should  break  down 
if  I  attempted  it."  "Don't  inind  that— don't  mind  anything — only 
keep  on."  "  I  should  make  myself  look  like  a  fool ;  and  they  would 
be  laughing  at  me,  and  stopping  me." — "  Pshaw  I  and  suppose  they 
did,  you  could  listen,  and,  when  they  had  done,  begin  again."--«i^*  But 

I  should  not  know  what  to  say." — "  Say !  say  anything — the  d est 

nonsense  in  the  world :  never  mind  what  you  say — only  keep  on  luitil 
they  cannot  call  me  to-day."  Something  like  a  glimmer  of  the  naked 
truth  flashed  across  my  reluctant  mind ;  and  I  replied,  "  No,  Mr.  Hunt» 
I  will  not  do  as  you  desire ;  I  will  not  exhibit  myself  before  this  court  aa 
a  fool ;  I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  can  speak  to  the  purpose,  and  with 
common  sense.  I  would  speak  until  dark  if  that  would  serve  you,  and 
I  was  prepared  for  the  task ;  but  I  am  not,  and  I  won't  make  myself 
ridiculous."  "  Very  well,"  said  Hunt,  and  looked  another  way»  quite 
cool  and  distant.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  75-77. 

Bamford  acquitted  himself  well.  Mr.  Scarlett  coroplimeated 
him,  in  his  reply»  on  the  talent  be  bad  exhibited,  and  also  on  the 
respectful  manner  of  his  defence.  The  jury,  however,  had  not 
die  slightest  difficulty  in  finding  all  the  prisoners  guilty  of  a  sedi- 
tious misdemeanour;  and  they  were  ordered  to  renew  their  recog- 
nisances, and  appear  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  London 
on  the  first  day  of  next  term,  to  receive  judgment. 

Poor  Bamford  had  naturally  expected  that  the  well-drilled 
Middleton  patriots  would  supply  their  laureate  and  leader  with 
funds  for  this  trip  to  London — but  he  was  disappointed.  The 
contributions  amounted  in  all  to  one  shilling : — 

'  I  took  my  way  down  Middleton  and  towards  Manchester.  I  could 
not  but  reflect  that  when  I  went  that  way  on  the  16th  of  August,  there 
were  ten  thousand  with  me  ready  to  shout,  sing,  or  do  whatever  I 
requested;,  now,  as  if  they  were  afraid  1  should  want  something  from 
them,  not  a  soul  came  forth  to  say,  **  Qod  be  with  you."    One  or  two 

whom 
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whom  I  B«w  on  the  road  did,  as  they  pa^Bed,  ask  if  I  was  *'  going  off/' 
to  which  I  replied  hy  a  nod.  The  words  stuck  in  my  throat;  I  was 
ashamed  both  for  myself  and  them ;  ashamed  of  my  past  folly,  and  of 
their  present  faithlessness.  Reader,  that  shilling  was  the  only  Middleton 
coin  which  I  had  in  my  pocket  when  I  started  for  London  to  receive 
judgment.  So  much  for  the  shouting,  huzzaing,  and  empty  applause 
of  multitudes.  A  young  aspirant  to  public  notoriety  may  be  excused  if 
he  feel  a  little  tickled  with  the  shouts  of  adulation ;  but  whenever  I  see 
a  grey-headed  oratpr  courting  such  acclamations,  I  set  him  down  as 
beiiig  a  very  shallow,  or  a  very  designing  person.' — vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

On  this  occasion  he  walked  all  the  way  to  town,  and  most 
agreeable  is  his  description  of  the  journey.  For  two  or  three  days 
be  travelled  in  company  with  a  sturdy  bricksetter  and  his  very 
pretty  wife,  who  were  bound  for  her  native  place,  Loughborough. 
On  the  last  of  these  days  the  bricksetter,  becoming  footsore,  accepts 
a  cast  in  a  waggon,  and  the  young  woman  is  left  alone  with  our 
friend  Bam  ford,  who  well  knew  bow  to  shorten  the  way  for  his 
comely  and  intelligent  fellow-pedestrian : — 

*  We  were  now  in  a  right  farming  country,  where  large  stacks,  bams, 
and  cattle-sheds  were  quite  common  on  the  road*sides.  The  roads  were 
broad  and  in  good  condition,  and  there  were  very  oAen  wide  slips  of  good 
land  on  each  side,  apparently  much  trodden  by  cattle.  Occasionally  we 
came  to  a  neat,  homely-lookiog  cottage,  with  perhaps  a  large  garden,  and 
a  potato-ground  attached,  and  with  rose*>shrubs  and  honey-bines  cluster- 
ing around  the  door.  These  vrere  specimens  of  our  real  English  homes ; 
there  was  no  mistaking  them ;  in  no  other  country  do  such  exist ;  and 
he  or  she  who  leaves  this  land  expecting  to  meet  with  like  homes  in 
ibreign  cmea  will  be  miserably  disappointed.  In  ]^ngland  alone  is  the 
term  home,  with  all  its  domestic  comforts  and  associations,  properly 
imderstood.  May  it  long  continue  the  home  of  the  brave !  and  even- 
tually become  the  home  of  the  reallv  free ! — 

'There  had  been  some  rain  a  few  days  before ;  the  Trent  had  been 
flooded,  and  of  all  the  verdant  pastures  I  have  ever  beheld,  none  have 
surpassed  the  rich,  vivid  green  of  the  meadows  betwixt  Shardlow  and 
Kegworth.  As  the  sweet  air  came  across  them,  cooling  one's  dewy 
brows,  one  almost  felt  tempted  to  stop  and  seek  an  abiding  place  in  that 
delicious  valley. 

*  During  our  walk  we  had  a  very  agreeable  chat :  I  entered  into  some 
particulars  of  my  early  life,  and  into  matters  always  interesting  to  females 
—namely,  the  histories  of  some  tender  attachments  which  I  had  formed, 
but  whicn  had  lapsed,  either  through  my  own  indifference,  or,  as  I  was 
pleased  to  suppose,  the  faithlessness  of  the  objects  I  loved.  This  seemed 
to  touch  a  tender  chord  in  my  companion :  she  was  all  attention,  and 
when  I  paused,  she  put  questions  wnich  compelled  me  to  resume  my 
narrative.  I  spoke  of  the  noble  and  exalted  pleasures  of  true  afiection, 
and  pictured  the  sickening  pangs  of  love  betrayed,  and  the  unhappiness 
which  must  eventually  haunt  the  betrayer,  whether  man  or  woman.  I 
repeated  some  verses  of  poetry,  which  heightened  the  picture;  and  at 

last 
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loBti  on  looking  aside,  I  founii  thtt  her  cheeks  were  glistemng  with  tet#». 
She  now  became  mote  coramunicativet  and  infoimed  me  that  she  had 
somewhat  to  accuse  herself  of  with  respect  to  a  young  man,  the  firat 
indeed  whose  addresses  she  had  encouraged ;  that  she  now  oflen  thoughl 
she  behaved  coldly  towards  him»  without  any  just  cause^  and  that  in  con^ 
sequence  the  lad  enlisted,  and  joined  his  regiment  before  his  friands  knew 
what  had  become  of  him  ;  that  she  soon  afterwards  was  man-ied,  and  h% 
was  killed  in  battle.  Weeping  freely,  she  added,  that  at  times  she 
accueed  herself  of  having  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  I  consoled  her  as 
well  as  I  could,  by  the  reflection  that  her  conduct  appeal  to  have 
arisen  more  from  youthful  carelessness  than  want  of  feeling*  She  aaid 
he  was  an  only  child,  and  his  mother  was  still  living;  and  she  thought  if 
she  could  get  settled  down  beside  the  old  woman,  it  would  afford  her  some 
consolation  to  assist  her,  and  be  a  child  to  her  in  her  old  age.  I  approved 
of  this  with  all  my  heart ;  and  now  being  at  Kerworth,  we  stepped  into  a 
public-house  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  cart,  which  soon  came  up ;  and 
after  a  cup  or  two  of  ale  betwixt  John  and  myself,  and  a  whiff  of  tobacco, 
we  set  forward,  and  a  short  journey  through  a  pleavant  neighbourhood 
brought  us  to  Loughborough. 

,  ^  Nothing  would  satisfy  my  fellow-travellers  but  my  accompanying 
them  to  the  house  of  the  old  folks,  as  they  called  them.  I  was  not  much 
averse  to  going  with  them,  especially  as  I  knew  that  I  must  stop  some- 
where in  the  town  all  night.  I  accordingly  accompanied  them  along 
several  streets  and  turnings,  until  we  were  m  a  humble  but  decent-looking 
thoroughfare,  when,  knocking  at  a  door,  the  woman  in  a  whisper  todd  ma 
her  parents  lived  there.  A  tall  venerable^looking  dame  opened  the  dooTi 
and  in  a  moment  our  female  traveller  was  locked  in  her  ar»«.  A  cheerful 
dear-complexioned  old  man  at  the  same  time  got  up  from  hia  chair  and 
shook  John  heartily  by  the  hand ;  and  on  John  mentioning  me  as  a  fellow^ 
traveller,  he  gave  me  a  like  frank  reception.  He  ihen  embcaced  his 
daughter  ;  and  when  the  first  emotions  of  tendemesa  were  over,  we  sal 
down  to  a  very  comfortable  but  homely  refection,  and  the  family  party 
became  quite  cheerful  and  communicative.  Meantime^  the  news  had 
got  abroad  amongst  the  neighbours,  several  came  in,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  were  joined  by  a  fine-lo<^ng  girl,  a  younger  daughter  of  the  old  folksy 
who  had  been  at  work  in  one  of  the  manufactories.  In  ^ort,  we  had  a 
joyful .  fBimily  and  neighbourly  meeting ;  liquor  was  sent  for ;  a  young 
fellow  tuned  up  his  fiddle,  and  the  old  couple  led  off  a  dance,  which  was 
followed  by  others )  liquor  i^as  brought  in  abundance,  and  the  hours  flew 
uncounted. 

^  '  John  and  I,  and  the  old  man«  were  seated  in  a  comer  smoking  and 
conversing,  when  I  observed  the  younger  sister  come  in  somewhat 
fluttered.  ^She  took  the  old  mother  and  her  sister  astde,  and  by  thf 
expression  of  their  countenances,  and  the  motion  of  her  hands,  I  per* 
ceived  that  something  troublesome  and  mysterious  had  occurred.  In 
fact,  she  was  explaining  to  them,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  that  in  going 
to  the  public-house  for  more  liquor,  she  had  to  pass,  a  stage-coach 
which  was  stopped,  and  that,  on  looking  up,  she  saw  a  young  soldier 
getting  pff  the  coach,  with  his  kna[^sack  slung  on  one  shoulder^  aiid 
...  a  foraging^ 
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a-  feragiiig*cap  pulled  ovbt  his  face ;  but  sbe  saw  enough  to  convince 
her. that  he  was  Robert — ^the  samC/who  once  courted  her  sister,  and 
who,  they  had  heard,  ^was  kiUed  in  battle.  This  news,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  soon  known  in  the  house,  and  caused  a  great  sensation^ 
particularly  amongst  the  women.  We  had  just  learned  the  cause  of 
their  whisperings,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  fellow,  pale, 
slender^  and  well-formed,  wearing  regimentals  and  an  undress  cap, 
with  a  knapsack  properly  adjusted,  stepped  respectfully  into  the  room^ 
and,  seeing  the  old  woman,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  took  hers,  and 
spoke  to  her  affectionately,  caUing  her  mother.  She  gazed  a  moment 
on  his  face,  as  if  incredulous  of  what  she  beheld*  The  company  had 
drawn  in  a  half  circle  at  a  distance  around  them ;  John,  myself,  and 
the.  old  man,  kept  our  seats ;  the  younger  sister  stood  beside  her  mother, 
and  the  married  one  was  cm  a  low  seat  behind  her. . 

*^  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Robert,"  said  the  old  woman. 
*>  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  escaped  denth  for  your  mother's  sake;  but 
t  almost  wish  you  h^d  not  called  here  to-night." 
,  "And  why  not,  mother?  my  other  mother" — he  said,  trying  to 
force  a  smile.  *'  Why  not  call  at  a  house  where  I  left  friends,  and  may- 
hap a  little  of  Bomething  more  than  friendship  ?" 

*•  Nothing  beyond  friendship  now,  Robert,"  said  the  mother,  endea- 
vouring to  appear  cool, 

**  Why,  tdiere  is  Margaret?"  he  said,  "  I  hope  nothing  has  befallen 
her?" 

*'  Margaret  H  your  friend,*'  said  the  old  woman ;  *^  but  she  is  notlung 
more  now.    Yonder  sits  her  husband,"  pointing  to  John. 
.  ^  John  advanced  towards  the  young  man  and  took  his  hand ;  and^ 
Ipoking  tQWSrds  Margaret,  snid  he  believed  she  ha4  been  bis  wi£e  about 
two  y^ars. 

^  The  soldier  trembled,  and  staggerecl  to  a  seat. 

*  Margaret  got  up  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  young  soldier,  saying  she 
welcomed  him  home  with  ^1  the  regard  of  a  sister.  She  was  now  married, 
as  he  had  beard,  and  was  about  to  settle  in  Loughborough ;  and  if  he  had 
never  returned,  his  old  mother  should  not  h^ve  wanted  the  tender  offices 
of  a  child  whilst  she  lived. 

"Thank  you,  Margaret,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  some  consolation ;  yon 
wouldn't  neglect  my  old  mother,  I  know."  He  put  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  and  burst  into  tears.   . 

"I  would  not,  Robert,"  she  said;  "and  if  in  former  times  I  did 
not  value  you,  as  perhaps  you  deserved,  I  was  willing  to  make  the  only 
atonement  I  could,  by  cheering  the  drooping  years  of  youv  supposed 
ehiktless  parent"  .  / 

"That  is  very  good !"  "  very  fair  on  both  sides  I"  "  very  .handsome  !** 
said  it  number  of  Voices. :  Neither  of  the  interested  parties  spoke — ^they 
were  both  deeply  afi^cted., 

i  •  The  old  woman  and  youngest  daughter  then  conducted  Margaret 
into  another  room.  The  eld  m^n  shook  hands  with  the  soldier,  and 
endeavoured  to  cheer  him.  -  Meantime,  information  had  been  conveyed 
t9  Robert's  mother,  fmd  she  now  entered  the  room,  shaking  and  leaning 
'     *  *  on 
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on  a  stick.  The  meeting  was  inott  tender';  it  was  audi  as  could  only. 
take  place  betwixt  a  parent  and  child  equally  afiectionate.  The 
dancing  had  at  first  been  given  up ;  a  warm  substantial  supper  wap  in 
a  short  time  spread  on  the  board ;  Robert  and  his  mother  took  some  of 
the  refreshment,  and  then  went  home;  Marntret  did  not  make  hec 
appearance.  Shortly  after  supper  I  was  conducted  to  lodgings  at  an 
inn,  and  spent  most  of  the  night  in  confused  dreams  of  the  strange 
scenes  which,  like  those  of  a  romance,  had  passed  before  me. 

*  The  following  morning  I  breakfasted  at  the  old  folks',  aooording  to 
promise.  I  asked  not  any  question,  nor  did  I  hear  anything  furtner. 
Margaret's  eyes  appeared  as  if  she  had  been  wee^iing.  John  was 
attentive  to  her,  and  she  seemed  as  if  she  valued  hia  attentions ; .  bnt 
could  not  entirely  cast  the  weight  from  her  heart  I  left  the  family,  to 
pursue  my  way,  and  John  accompanied  me  as  far  as  Quom,  where  w  e 
parted,  and  I  never  saw  him  afterwards.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  112*1 11. 

This  little  Loughborough  Episode  would  have  pleased  Qrabbe  i 
and  there  is  another,  in  a  more  comical  vein,  which  might  well 
repay  the  illustrating  graver  of  George  Cruikshank.  The  whole 
chapter  is  most  diverting.  On  reaching  London,  Bamford  renews 
his  attempts  on  the  booksellers.  One  potentate  frankly  told  him 
he  would  rather  have  a  16th  share  in  a  good  new  cookery  book 
than  the  copyright  out  and  out  of  a  new  Paradise  Lost.  An- 
other listened  more  leisurely — and  at  last  said  he  felt  interested, 
and  disposed  to  make  a  Ub^i^  offer — in  short,  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  paper  and  print,  and  give  the  author  'half  the  profits,  if 
any,*  charging  merely  *  the  usual  commission.*  These  technical 
phrases  conveyed  to  the  weaver  bard  no  idea  except  that  some 
'artful  dodge*  was  meditated.  He  stepped  eastward,  westward^ 
southward,  and  northward, — but  Parson  Adams  with  the  port- 
manteau of  Notes  on  the  Supplices  and  SermcHis  for  the  Times, 
was  but  a  type  of  the  Middleton  Tyrtaeus.  In  general  the  shop- 
puan  merely  looked  at  him  and  said,  *  Mr. was  engaged.' 

*■  To  be  sure,  the  booksellers  were  not  entirely  blameable ;  my  appear- 
ance was,  no  doubt,  somewhat  against  me.  My  clothes  and  shoes  were 
covered  with  dust,  my  linen  soiledt  and  my  features  b^own  and 
weathered  like  leather,  which  circumstances,  in  combination  with  my 
stttture  and  gaunt  appearance,  made  me  an  object  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  or  poetical  cast  Still,  I  thought  these  booksellers  must  be 
.  very  owls  at  mid-day,  not  to  conceiye  the  possibility  of  finding  good 
ore  under  a  nide  exterior  like  mine.  And  then  I  bethought  me, — and 
comforted  myself  therewith — ^inasmuch  as  others  had  trodden  the  same 
weary  road  before  me — of  Otway,  and  Savage,  and  Chattertpn,  and  of 
the  great  son  of  learning,  as  ungainly  as  myself — Samuel  the  lexico- 
grapher— and  I  might  have  added  of  Crabbe,  and  others  of  later  date, 
but  their  names  had  not  then  caught  my  ear/ 

He  was  reduced  to  extreme  distress.-T- 

*  I  was  half*inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  I  met  seemed  as  if 

they 
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they  knew  I  was  pennyless.  I  had  become  quite  wolfish,  and 
the  Bight  of  good  aubatantial  meats,  and  delicate  viands  in  the  windows 
of  the  eating-houses,  all  of  which  I  stopped  before  and  contemplated, 
tended  to  increase  the  pangs  of  hunger,  which  were  no  ways  allayed 
by  the  savoury  fumes  arising  from  the  cooking  cellars.  At  last  I 
wandered  round  Fleet-market,  and  coming  to  the  prison,  I  found  a 
poor  debtor  begging  at  the  grate.  **  Please  to  bestow  a  trifle  on  a  poor 
prisoner,"  he  said.  *'  Glod  bless  thee,  lad,"  I  replied,  '*  I  am  more 
poor  than  thyself."  "  How  is  that  ?"  "  Why,"  I  said,  **  thou  hast  a 
room  to  retire  to,  and  a  bed  to  repose  upon,  but  I  have  neither  home  nor 
lodging,  nor  food,  nor  a  farthing  of  money  towards  procuring  them!" 
"  Why  then  God  help  thee!"  he  said,  **thou  art  indeed  worse  off  than 
myself,  except  as  to  liberty." — "  And  that  I  may  not  have  long" — He 
asked  me  what  I  meant  ?  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  come  up  from  the 
country  to  receive  judgment  for  attending  the  Manchester  meeting.  ^*  If 
that  be  the  case,"  he  said,  '^  come  back  in  an  hour,  and  if  I  get  as  mudi 
as  three- pence  or  sixpence,  thou  shalt  have  it."  I  thanked  him  sincerely, 
and  gratefnlly,  and  promised  I  would  come  back  if  no  better  fortune 
befel  me,  and  so,  pleased  that  I  had  found  one  friend  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  I  bade  him  good  bye,  and  went  on  towards  Bridge-street. 
'  At  sight  of  the  bridge  I  recollected  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  who  had  behaved  very  kindly  to  me  the  last  time  I  was  in  London, 
and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  call  upon  him,  for,  at  all  events,  I  could 
not  be  more  disappointed  than  I  had  been.  I  therefore  passed  over  the 
bridge,  and  soon  found  the  shop  of  my  friend  in  the  main  thoroughfare, 
called  Surrey-road,  I  think.  Several  young  men  were  busy  in  the 
iBhop,  and  I  asked  one  of  them  if  Mr.  Gibb  was  within  ?  **  Oh  yes," 
he  said !  "  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Bamford  ?  Walk  forward,  he  *8  in  the 
sitting-room  at  breakfast;  he  Ml  be  glad  to  see  you ;  step  in."  I  thought 
that  was  like  a  lucky  beginning  at  any  rate,  and  without  a  second 
invitation  I  entered  the  room.  A  glance  of  one  moment  brought  the 
gentleman  to  his  feet.  He  took  my  hand  and  made  me  sit  down,  and 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  another  cup,  and  more  butter  and  toast,  and 
eggs  and  ham.  '*  You  have  not  breakfasted,  I  suppose,''  he  said.  I 
replied  that  I  had  not;  it  was  just  what  I  had  been  wanting  to  do  the 
last  hour  and  a  half.  **  Bamford,"  he  said,  as  we  went  on  with  our 
repast,  "  What  *s  the  matter  with  you?  you  don't  seem  as  you  did  the 
last  time  you  were  in  Loridon." — **  How  am  I  changed  ?"— "  Why  the 
last  time  you  were  up,  you  were  all  life  and  cheerfulness  when  I  saw  you, 
and  now  you  seem  quite  thoughtful.  Are  you  afraid  of  being  sent  to 
prison  ?**  **  No,"  1  said,  "  I  was  not."  **  What  *s  the  reason  you  are  so 
serious  ?" — I  said,  **  I  could  not  help  being  so."  "  What  *s  the  cause?*^ 
he  said ',  **  Tell  me  the  reason  of  this  great  change?"  **  Well  then,  to 
tell  you  God's  truth,*'  I  said,  "  I  have  not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  and  I 
could  not  have  had  a  meal  if  I  had  not  come  here."  "  Oh !  if  that  *s  all, 
man,"  he  said,  *'  make  yourself  easy  again.  Come !  take  some  more,  and 
make  a  good  break&st,"  and  I  took  him  at  his  word — I  did  make  a  good 
breakfast.  When  we  had  finished,  he  took  me  to  his  dressing-room, 
where  were  water  and  towels  to  wash.     He  also  ordered  the  servant  to 

clean 
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clean  my  shoes,  and  found  me  a  clean  neckerchief,  and  apair  of  stocldngk. 
When  I  retnrned  to  the  sitting-room,  I  was  quite  smart,  comparatiydf . 
"  Now,  Bamford,''  he  said,  ^  this'  \%  my  breakfast  hour ;  at  one  we 
dine,  at  five  take  tea,  and  supper  at  eight ;  and  so  long  as  jou  are  in 
London,  my  table  is  yours,  if  ^u  will  attend  at  meals.  Take  this  one 
pound  note,!'  putting  one  into  my  hand*  *'  and  if  there  is  not  a  change  ia 
your  circumstances  for  the  better,  when  that  is  done,  come  for  another." 
I  thanked  him  most  sincerely.  I  never  was  more  a^ected  by  an  act  of 
kindness  in  my  life.  1^6  jvas,  in  truth,  '*a  friend  in  need,  a  friend 
indeed."  * 

Before  this  kind  backer's  one  pound  note  was  expended^  Bam- 
ford  received  ^  remittance  of  10/.. from  some  Reform  fund— anid 
thenceforth  expected  with  resignation  the  day  of  judgment 

*'  The  detection  of  Arthur  Thistlewood  and  his  companions  took  place, 
if  I  mistake  not,  during  our  trial  at  York;  it  caused  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time,,  and  the  conviction  of  the  sanie  misguided  men  occurrea 
soon  after  our  arrival  in  London.  It  waa  the  subject  of  general  conver- 
sation, and  particularly  the  intrepid  bearipg  of  the  prisoners  during 
their  trial.  Mrs.  Thistlewood  had  an  asylum  with  the  family  of  our 
jfriend  West  the  wire-worker  in  the  Strand,  and  I  frequently  saw  the 
unfortupate  woman  there.  She  was  rather  low  in  stature ;  with  hand? 
some  regular  features,  of  the  Grecian  cast ;  very  pale,  and  with  hair, 
eyes,  and  eyebrows  as  black  as  night.  Still  she  was  not  what  may  be 
called  interesting ;  she  had  a  coldness  of  manner,  which  was  almost 
repulsive.  She  seemed  as  if  she  had  no  natural  sensibilities,  or  as  if 
affliction  had  benumbed  them.  She  wore  her  haii*  very  lon|^,  and  when 
she  went  to  visit  her  husband,  which  she  did  with  devQted  attentipp, 
she  was  strictly  examined,  and,  amongst  other  precautions,  ber  long 
^air  was  unbound  and  combed  out.  Hunf  frequently  indulged  in  im- 
precations against  Thistlewood  and  his  party.  He  aspersed  their 
courage,  the  tame  of  which  seemed  to  have  hurt  him.  But  the  worst 
thing  I  ever  knew  him  do  was  his  slandering  of  Mrs.  Thistlewood, 
l^rhom  he  represented  as  carrying  on  a  criminal  intimacy  with  Wes^ 
during  her  husband's  incarceration.  A  baser,  more  unfounded,  or  more 
improbable  slander  was  never  uttered.  Its  atrocity  was  its  antidote. 
|n  fact,  he  would  have  said  anything  pf  any  one,  against  whom  he 
entertained  a  pique.  My  blind  adherence  to  Hunt  could  not  but  be 
much  shaken  by  such  oft  repeated  instapces  of  an  ignoble  mind, 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  execution  of  the  conspirators,  I  remained  in 
my  room,  earnestly  praying  Grod  to  sustain  them  in  their  last  hour;  for 
though  they  professed  not  to  bdiieve  in  a  future  existence,  1  did,  an^ 
.could  therefore  sincerely  sav,  '' Father,  forgive  them!  they  knew  not 
what  they  did."    At  noon,  when  all  was  over,  I  came  down  stairs.' 

Bamford  was  shocked  to  learn  that  Dr.  tiealey»  though  ap 
poor  as  himself,  had  paid  a  guinea  for  a  seat  in  a  window  oooh 
manding  a  good  view  of  the  Debtors'  door  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
.  On  the  15th  of  May — when  all  Hunt*s  aiffidavits,  &c.  &c.,  had 
'^been  disposed  of — sentence  was  pronounced  :  Hunt'  to  be  coo- 
fined 
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fined  for  tvo  yem  and  a:half  in  Ilcbester  jail — and  Healey  and 
Bamford^  among  othess,  for  one  year  at  Lincoln*  Mr.  Bamford 
seems  still  fo  think  hef  might  have  been  more  leniently  dealt  with, 
but  for  the  peroration  of  his  speech  in  mitigation  of  panishmen^ 
in  which,  after  reasserting  strenuoustjF  that  he  had  preached 
forbearance  and  orderly  behaviour  to  the  Middleton  men  on  the 
16th  of  August,  he  added  with  fervour,  that  he  would  never  ag^in 

E reach  in  such  a  strain  until  every  drop  of  blood  shed  at  Peterloo 
ad  been  '  amply  revenged.'  At  all  events,  this  language  could 
not  have  tended  to  the  mitigation  of  his  doom. 

He  met  it  like  a  sensible  man.  By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Charles 
\yo]seley  (who  was  himself  in  trouble  enough  at  the  time)  he  wais 
set  at  ease  as  to  his  pecuniary  matters  during  confinement.  He 
procured  books,  and  read  diligently — among  other  things  he 
fagged  at  a  Spanish  Grammar^ — and  by  his  submissive  and  re^ 
guiar  behaviour  conciliated  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  the  Lina>]n 
magistrates, — insomuch  that,  when  he  was  assailed  with  a  threat- 
ening of  pulmonary  disorder,  they  allowed  him  to  send  for  his  wife, 
and  allotted  him  and  her  a  comfortable  room  to  themselves  in  \h^ 
jail.  This  indulgence  had  the  best  effect^  on  Bamford*s  health, 
moral  as  well  as  physical.  Jt,  however,  was  heard  of  with  bitter 
dissatisfaction  at  Ilchester — fpr  Hunt  bad  been  refused  the  society 

of  Mrs.  V ;  and  he  now  turned  against  poor  Bamfprd  as  if 

the  kindness  shown  to  him  were  an  aggravation  of  the  cruelty  to 
himself.  '  Surely,'  says  Bamford,  ^  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween being  permitted  to  have  one's  own  wife  with  one,  and 
being  permitted  to  have  another  man's  wife  with  one,  in  a  prison.' 
But  Hunt  could  not  see  the  reasonableness  of  this  distinction^ 
and  Bamford  prints  sundry  blustering,  ungrammatical  epistles^ 
which  at  last  *  dissolved  their  friendship.'  It  had  been  in  a 
thawing  condition  for  some  time.  It  is  iinpossible  to  conceive  of 
a  shabbier  creature  on  the  whole  than  Mr.  Orator  Hunt,  as  de- 
picted in  these  volumeft. 

The  cordiflJity  bcftween  Bamford  and  Healey  al^o  fcame  tp  a 
(dose  during  an  early  period  of  their  confinement ;  but  the  detlails 
About  the  doctor  are  too  dirty  for  quotation.  It  is  obvious  that 
be  could  not  away  with  the  superior  attention  which  Bamfbrd's 
superior  talents  and  wiser  demeanour  could  not  but  commstnd 
from  the  visiting  magistrates. 

The  hour  of  delivery  came  at  last.  Mr.  Bamford^s  parting 
with  the  authorities  at  Lincoln  was  an  affecting  scene — he  had 
been  treated  like  an  erring  brother,  and  he  felt  according^ly.  Thi^ 
over,  he  exchanges  gifts  of  kind  remembrance  with  jailer  and 
turnkey,  and  in  company  with  his  faithful  helpmate — the  everr 
tidy  ever-pleasing  Jemima^  turns  his  face  once  more  towards 
Middleto]^^  a  sobered  man,  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  eschew  d#r 
*  magogues 
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magv^^iMs  and  afiUttion.  Of  the  last  and  happiest  walk  bere 
recorded  we  most  take  a  paragraph  or  two* 

^  We  continued  our  journey  through  a  level  country,  full  of  woods 
and  plantations,  till  the  broad  waters  of  the  Trent  suddenly  appeared 
before  us.  A  shout  and  »-signal  broi^ght  the  ferryman  over,  and  after 
some  persuasion,  with  fear  and  trembling,  my  wife  at  length  went  on 
board,  and  we  were  ferried  over,  and  landed  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. A  short  and  very  agreeable  walk  through  a  rural  country,  with 
pretty  English  cottages  embowered  in  gardens  and  fruit-trees,  brought 
us  to  the  village  of  Great  Markham,  where  we  entered  a  bnug  little 
public-house,  and  took  up  our  quarters. 

'  We  sat  chatting  over  our  tea  until  it  was  nearly  bed-time,  and  when 
I  requited  that  we  should  be  shown  to  our  room,  the  landlady  gave  an 
enquiring  and  dubious  glance  at  us,  and  retired,  evidently  to  take  a 
second  thought  upon  the  subject.  The  servant-woman  next  came  into 
the  room,  pretending  to  fetch  something,  but  once  or  twice  I  observed 
her  taking  side-looks  at  us ;  and  as  I  perceived  there  were  mii^ivings  of 
some  sort,  I  ordered  a  glass  of  liquor  and  a  pipe,  resolved  to  amuse 
myself  by  watching  the  shifts  and  manoeuvres  of  these  simple  country- 
folks. 

*  The  mistress  brought  the  glass,  and  the  girl  brought  the  pipe,  and 
each  gave  a  scrutinising  glance,  which  we  seemed  not  to  notice.  We 
Were  both  ready  to  bufst  into  laughter,  only  my  wife  was  a  little  appre- 
hensive lest  we  should  be  turned  out  of  doors.  I  thee'd  and  thouM  her 
In  their  presence,  as  a  man  might  do  his  wife — and  talked  to  her  in  my 
ordinary  careless  way ;  and  at  last  the  landlady  came,  and  begging  we 
would  not  be  offended  i  asked  if  the  young  woman  was  my  wife  ?  I  now 
laughed  outright,  and  my  wife  could  not  refrain,  though  she  covered 
her  face. — I  assured  the  good  woman  that  my  companion  had  b^n 
my  wife  many  years.  '*  Nay,  she  had  no  ill  opinion  of  her,"  she  said — 
**  only  she  looked  so  yoimg.  *—^*  But  young  as  she  appears,  she  reckons 
to  be  my  age  within  about  three  weeks,  I  said  ;  and  she  was  mother  to 
a  fine  girl,  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  age."  **  Oh !  she  was  sorry  to 
have  mistaken  us,"  she  said ;  **  we  should  have  a  comfortable  bed  ready 
in  a  few  minutes/'  And  so  saying,  she  left  the  room,  satisfied,  no  doubc, 
with  the  explanation  which  had  set  at  rest  her  troublesome  qualms  of 
conscience.  We  had  most  excellent  lodgings ;  and  in  the  morning  we  rose 
early  and  commenced  our  journey  by  lanes  and  shady  foot  paths — sweec 
with  the  breath  of  flowers  and  echoing  the  music  of  biras.' — vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

/  •  »  .  •  We  stopped  not  at  Whaley  Bridge,  for  the  sun  was  getting 
low,  but  hastened  to  Disley,  and  after  a  brief  rest  there,  we  again  staxted, 
though  neither  I  nor  my  fellow-traveller  were  so  alert  as  in  the  morning. 
In  fact,  our  feet  began  to  be  worse  for  oiir  two  days*  travel,  and  whoi  we 
got  upon  the  paved  causeway  betwixt  Bullock  Smithy  and  Stockport,  it 
was  like  treading  on  red-hot  stonea.  Thus,  long  after  night-fall,  we 
went  limping  arm  in  arm  into  Stockport  We  K>und  the  dwelling  of 
our  friend  Moorhouse,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  and  knocking  at 
the  door  were  receive  with  every  hospitality. 

*  My  friend  and  his  wife  bustled  about^  and  did  aU  they  cq^ld  to  make 
«•  comfortable.    We  got  a  supper  of  good  refreshing  tea,  and  then 

essayed 
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essayed  to  go  to  rest,  but  my  poor  little  companion  hi^i  to  mount  th6 
itairs  oil  her  knees, — she  would  not  be  carried  up— 4MmI  when  her  stock'^ 
ings  were  removed,  her  feet  were  found  covered  with  blood^red  blisters* 
I  got  some  hot  water  and  soapy—washed  her  feet  well, — wiped  them 
carefully,  till  quite  dry, — wrapped  them  in  her  flannel  petticoat,  and  put 
her  to  bed.  I  then  washed  my  own  feet,  for  they  were  not  much  bf^tter 
than  hers,  and  commuting  ourselves  to  divine  care,  we  were  soon^  obli- 
vious of  all  weariness  and  anxiety,  and  on  awaking  the  next  morning, 
our  feet  were  as  sound,  for  anything  we  felt,  as  they  were  when  we  set 
but  from  Lincoln. 

*  Our  walk  to  Manchester  the  next  morning  was  a  mere  pleasure  trip. 
We  scarcely  stopped  there,  but  hastening  onwards,  we  entered  Middleton 
in  the  afternoon,  and  were  met  in  tlie  street  by  our  dear  child,  who  came 
running,  wild  with  delight,  to  our  arms.  We  soon  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable in  our  own  humble  dwelling ;  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  hearth 
was' clean  swept,  friends  came  to  welcome  us,  and  we  were  once  more  at 
home.  , 

*  **  Be  it  ever  so  humble. 
There's  no  place  like  home."  ' — vol.  ii.»  p.  230. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  since  1821  Mr.  Bamford  hail 
adhered  to  the  good  resolutions  with  virhich  he  left  Lincoln — that 
his  quiet  course  of  industry  baa  not  been  unrewarded,  and  that  he 
k  now  looked  up  to  itt  one  of  the  most  respectable  seniors  in 
Middleton.  The  little  work,  which  we  suspect  has  not  until 
now  been  noticed  in  any  journal  likely  to  come  before  our  readers 
in  London,  has,  we  see  by  the  title-page,  had  a  considerable  cir- 
culation in  his  own  pi^oyinCe — and  it  has  even  attracted  noticci  by 
whatever  accident,  abtKDad.  It  has  been  translated  into  German^ 
and  made  such  an  imj^ression  that  a  highly-disthiguished  Prussian 
traveller  some  weeks  ago  repaired  to  Lancashire,  chiefly,  as  he 
assured  us,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  an  evening  with  Samuel 
Bamford. 

We  have  hi  asense  enabled  otb^s  to  do  so — but  we  hope  our 
extracts  will  not  satisfy  very  many  of  these.  Mr.  Bamford's 
narrative  ought  to  be  read  as  a  whole ;  and  however  widely 
we  must  dissent  from  some  of  the  political  opinions  even  of  his 
sedate  retirement,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  in  his  ultimate 
reflections  on  the  state  of  England^  and  especially  of  English 
society,  which  deserves  the  most  serious  attention.  We  have 
quoted  purposely  not  a  few  passages  in  reference  to  the  manners 
oi  the  wealthier  classes,  which  must  amuse,  but  ought  not  merely 
to  amuse  them.  Let  them  see  and  consider  in  what  as])ectg 
they  are  regarded  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  fellow 
countrymen — and^— granting  that  these  aspects  are  extremely 
distorted — ask  deliberately  whether  there  is  no  remedy  withiii 
their  own  power  for  what  they  must  feel  to  be  about  the  worst 
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mbchief  that  could  befall  a  nation — the  habitual  misunderstand- 
ing and  miBappredation  of  certain  comparatively  fortunate  orders 
of  society  by  those  less  fortunate  but  infinitdy  more  numerous^ 
and  including  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  not 
merely  vigorous  natural  talent,  but  talent  cultivated  and  directed 
in  a  degree  and  a  manner  of  which  former  generations  could 
Scarcely  have  anticipated  the  possibility. 

Of  Mr.  Bamford*s  poetry  we  have  read  only  the  few  specimens 
interwoven  in  this  Autobiography ;  and  we  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  judging  by  them,  the  London  bool(sellers  acted 
prudently  in  declining  his  advances.  His  verse  is  not  *  astonish- 
ing.' He  is  no  Burns — he  is  not  even  to  be  named  with  the  livii^ 
weaver *poet  of  Inverury,  Mr.  Thom.*  But  his  prose  surely  is 
remarkable.  With  a  su£Bcient  spice  of  the  prevailing  exaggera- 
tion, and  here  and  there  a  laughable  touch  of  the  bSithos,  bis  lan- 
guage is  on  the  whole  clear,  lively,  nervous — worthy  of  the  man^ 
That  such  English  should  be  at  the  command  of  one  who,  it  must 
be  supposed,  seldom  conversed  during  bis  prime  except  in  the 
dialect  of  Doctor  Healey,  is  a  fact  which  may  well  give  pause 
to  many  of  those  whose-  *  houses  are  like  museums.'  But  the 
great  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  incidents  themselves  of  his 
story — the  small  incidents  especially* — and  the  feelings  and  re* 
flections  which  these  are  seen  to  have  suited  in  the  narrator. 
No  kindness,  no  mark  or  token  of  human  sympathy  and  good- 
will, appears  ever  to  have  been  thrown  away  upon  Bamford.  He 
was  betrayed  by  youthful  vanity  into  unhappy  and  all  but  fatal 
delusions  and  transgressions:  he  still,  according  to  our  view^ 
labours  under  the  misfortune  of  a  false  political  creed.  But  he 
never  was,  never  could  have  been,  at  heart  a  Radical.  We  see 
no  traces  in  him  of  anything  like  a  cold  rooted  aversion  for  the. 
grand  institutions  of  England.  There  are,  we  sincerely  believe^ 
among  the  more  intelligent  of  bis  class,  few,  very  few,  whose 
minds  would  not  be  found  open  to  salutary  impressions  on  tho 
subjects  as  to  whieh  they  have  beeii  most  generally  led  astray, 
were  they  but  approached  and  dealt  with  by  thmr  superiors  in 
worldly  gifts,  with  a  little  more  of  that  frankness  and  confidence 
which  made  Samuel  Bamford  take  leave  of  the  Lincoln  magis*. 
(rates  '  with  tears  in  his  eyes.*  He  himself  admits  in  his  dosing^ 
chapter,  that  things  are  in  this  respect  mended  since  1820 ;  ai^ 
surely  his  book  ought  to  accelerate  the  improvement  which  it 
acknowledges. 

•  We  are  sorry  to  confen  that  we  hi|Te  not  seen  Mr.  Tbom*s  book->bnt  on!y  some 
most  touching  stansas  of  his^  giTsn  ip  s  generous  article  of  the  <  Ezaminar '  newspaper 
for  September  15, 1844. 
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Art.  IV. — Letters  of  Horace  JValpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  to  Sir 
Horace  Maraiy  His  Britannic  Majesty* s  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  Florence,  from  1760  to  1785.  Noto  first  published  from 
the  original  MSS.  Concluding  series,  Vols.  III.  and  IV, 
London.    8vo.    1844. 

TT7E  have  so  recently*  and  so  fully  stated  our  views  on  the  first 
^^  livraison  of  this  publication,  and  on  the  general  character 
of  the  writer  and  his  works,  that  our  task  on  this  occasion  will  be 
light ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  been  altogether  spared,  but  that, 
looking  as  we  do  on  Walpole's  correspondence  as  the  great  reser- 
voir whence  future  generations  will  draw  the  social  and  domestic 
history  of  his  times — extending  over  half  a  century — we  think  it 
our  duty  not  only  to  complete  our  readers'  acquaintance  with  this 
important  class  of  his  letters,  but  to  continue  that  course  of 
general  observations  by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  help  pos- 
terity in  sifting  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  and  in  measuring  the , 
very  different  degrees  of  confidence  to  which  the  several  portions 
of  Walpole*s  miscellaneous  mass  of  evidence  is  entitled. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  from  the  extreme  negligence  and 
incapacity  with  which  all  his  letters — except  those  to  Lord 
Hertford,  a  few  contributed  by  Miss  Berry  to  the  Collective 
Edition,  and  the  first  three  volumes  of  Sir  Horace  Mannas — 
have  been  originally  edited.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the 
series  now  before  us  were,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  the 
worst  handled  of  all ;  and  we  suspect  that  our  observations  may 
have  induced  the  publisher  to  give  these  another  editor,  for, 
although  his  performance  is  very  far  from  satisfactory,  it  docs  not 
exhibit  that  extreme  ignorance  and  absurdity  that  marked  every 
note  of  the  former.  The  main  fault  of  the  present  editor  is,  Uiat 
bis  explanations  are  neither  sufficiently  frequent  nor  applied  to 
ibe  proper  objects.  He  explains  occasionally  topics  of  current 
newt  hy  extracts  from  other  publications.  This  is  convenient  to 
the  ordinary  reader;  but  requires  little  research;  and  is,  moreover, 
executed  with  little  judgment  or  taste — as,  for  example,  when 
Walpole  happens  to  use  the  words  'ffrim  repose,'  the  editor  thinks' 
it  necessary  to  give  the  whole  stanza  of  Gray*s  *  Bard*  where  these' 
words  occur,  and  which  every  one  has  by  heart.  Again,  when 
Walpole  says  that  'the  treaty  of  peace  [of  1782]  is  signetl,' 
the  editor  takes  that  favourable  opportunity  of  telling  us  that, 
'amongst  the  numerous  distinguished  individuals  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  recess  to  visit  the  continent  was  Mr.  Pitt,* 
(iv.  I  Id,)  and  then  proceeds  to  extract  from  Tomline*s  '  Life ' 

*  Quatt.  Rev.,  No.  cxUv.,  pw  616, 
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and  Wllberforce^s  '  Diary '  some  lengthy  details  of  the  visit,  which 
have  no  more  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  than  to  the  aiege  of 
Jericho.  Ar&in;  on  the  mention  of  the  death  of  Lord  Robert 
Manners  in  Rodnej^s  action^  we  hare  extracts  from  the  '  Anmud 
Reguter  *  misquoted  as  notes  to  Crabbe's  '  Village :'  and,  again, 
when  mention  is  made  of  Lady  Lucan*s  talent  for  painting,  the 
editor  quotes  a  panegyric  on  some  of  her  performances  as  from 
the  '  Annual  Register,^  which  is  in  truth  from  Walpole's '  Anecdotes,* 
and  was  only  extracted  into  the  '  Annual  Register.* 

We  could  produce  many  instances  of  this  superficial  and  super* 
fluous  style  of  commentary.  But  what  we  most  regret  is,  that  with 
Walpole  himself,  his  society,  or  even  his  times,*  the  editor  seems 
little  acquainted,  and  therefore  is  unable  to  help  the  reader  where 
his  assistance  would  be  really  useful  in  elucidating  the  hints,  the 
inuendoes^  the  figurative  allusions  and  latent  satire,  which  are,  we 
may  almost  say,  the  staple  of  Walpole*s  correspondence,  and 
which — always  somewhat  enigmatical,  as  he  himself  was  con- 
scious, from  the  peculiarity  of  his  style, — are  by  lapse  of  time 
growing  obscure,  and  will  by-and-bye  be  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
readers.  Swift,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Dublin,  complained 
to  Pope  that  he  could  not  understand  the  '  Dunciad,'  when  first 
published,  for  want  of  more  copious  explanatory  notes ;  and  Wal- 
pole himself,  living  in  the  very  centre  of  fashion  and  politics^  con* 
fesses  that  be  himself  needed  a  key  to  the  '  RoUiad  :* — 

^  We  have  at  present  here  a  most  iDComparable  set  [of  poets]  not  exactly 
known  by  their  names,  but  who,  till  the  dead  of  summer,  kept  the  town  in 
a  roar,  and,  I  suppose,  will  revive  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  They 
have  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  odes,  epigrams,  and  part  of  an  imaginary 
epic  poem,  called  the  Rolliad,  with  a  commentary  and  notes,  that  is  as 
£p)od  as  the  Dispensary  and  Dunciad,  with  more  ease.  •  .  .  •  I  would 
send  them,  but  you  would  watU  too  many  keys;  and  indeed  I  wtmt 
some  myself;  for,  as  there  are  continually  allusions  to  Parliamentary 
speeches  and  events,  they  are  often  obscure  to  me  tiU  I  yet  tkem 
cay/atWd'— vol.  iv.  pp.  245,  246. 

Just  so,  without  copious  and  judicious  elucidation  applied 
while  the  facts  are  yet  recoverable,  Walpole  must  appear  even  to 

*  There  if  an  instance  of  this  so  strong  that  we  cannot  in  justice  omit  it.  The  editor 
has  chosen  to  reprint  (vol.  iv.  p.  281),  from  the  Selwyn  Correspondence,  a  letter  in 
which  Walpole  mentions  *  the  afikir  of  the  Pterlement  de  Bietagne,  and  tiie  intended 
trial  of  the  famous  M.  dt  Cftarolau.'  The  Selwyn  editor  took  no  notice,  it  seems,  of 
'  the  famous  M.  de  Charolais;'  the  Walpole  editor  suspects  that  there  is  something 
wrong,  but  does  nothing  more  than  query  whether  *  uiarolait*  be  right?  It  seems 
wonderful  that  neither  of  these  editors  should  have  known  of  the  very  important  aflhir 
a(M,dtla  CkatotaU  in  the  Parliament  of  Britanny,  which  had  no  sm^  iafln^m^  in 
preparing  the  Revolution — ^particularly  as  the  name  is  correctly  given  in  a  contempo- 
raneous letter  in  the  Collecnve  Sdition. 
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118^  and  still  more  to  the  next  reneration,  shorn  of  roncb  of  hit 
talent>  and  more  of  his  wit.  It  is  true^  indeed,  that  these  letters 
have,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  less  of  that  anecdotic  character 
which  requires  this  sort  of  elucidation  than  any  former  batch,  and 
that  the  editor's  deficiency  is  proportionably  of  less  consequence^-— 
but  it  is  still  frequently  felt,  and^  as  we  see  reason  to  believe  that 
we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  Walpolean  papers,  we  press  this 
important  consideration  on  the  attention  of  all  future  publishers 
and  editors. 

There  is  prefixed  to  these  volumes  an  '  Advertisement  by  the 
Editor,*  in  reply  to  some  obser^'ations  in  our  late  review,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  historic  truth,  we  think  it  necessary  to  notice : — 

*  Id  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Horace  Walpok,"  the  reviewer,  in  the  course  of  an  estimate  which  he 
makes  of  the  character  and  talents  of  Walpole,  takes  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  some  strictures  on  what  he  calls  **  his  scandalous  attempts 
at  increasing  his  already  enormous  sinecure  income;"  obperving,  **  so 
completely  had  this  man,  so  shrewd  and  sharp- sighted  in  detecting  the 
follies  of  others,  blinded  himself,  or  fancied  he  had  blinded  the  world,  to 
his  real  motives,  that  we  find  that  during  the  long  life  in  which  he 
enjoyed  five  sinecure  offices,  producing  him  at  least  six  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  inveigh  bitterly  against 
the  abuses  of  Ministerial  patronage,  and  to  profess,  with  astonishing 
effrontery,  that  the  one  virtue.which  he  possessed  in  a  singular  degree, 
was  disinterestedness  and  contempt  of  money/'  How  far  this  censure 
was  merited^  both  as  regards  the  number  of  places  held  and  the  amount 
of  public  money  received  by  Horace  Walpole  (for  the  whole  of  which 
he  was  solely  indebted  to  his  father  Sir  Robert),  and  especially  as 
regards  the  spirit  in  which  he  viewed  the  matter  himself,  will  be  seen  by 
the  detailed  account  of  his  income  given  in  the  Fourth  Volume  of  thts 
series  of  letters.  As  Walpole  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  the  best 
judge  of  the  extent  of  his  own  ways  and  means,  his  statement^  plain  and 
straightforward  as  it  is,  will,  we  take  for  granted,  be  considered  quite 
sufficient  refutation,^ — ^vol.  iii.  pp.  v.  vi. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  most  surprising  things  we  have  ever 
read !  Who  would  not  believe  that  this  refutation  thus  referred 
to  as  forming  a  part  of  the  present  publication,  was  itself  a  new 
discovery  now  first  published  ? — ^whereas  it  was,  we  believe,  printed 
by  Walpole  himself  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  assuredly  was  pub- 
lished in  the  great  quarto  edition  of  his  works  in  1798.  It  was 
largely  quoted  by  us  in  our  article  on  *  Walpole's  Memoirs,'  in 
April,  1822,  and  is>in  fact,  our  authority  for  that  very  statement  of 
which  the  '  Editor '  says  that  it  is  a  'refutation.^ 

The  matter  is  so  directly  important  to  Walpole's  personal  his- 
tory,  and  afiiscts  consequently  so  many  points  of  his  literary  cha- 
racter, that  we  shall  recall  to  our  readers'  recollection  some  of  the 

leading 
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tedding  facts  of  the  case.     Tn  Walpole*s  Exculpatory  paper  (dated 
March,  1782),  he  says  :— 

*  In  ray  youth,  my  father,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  Prime  Minister, 
gave  me  the  two  patent  little  places  I  still  hold,  of  Clerk  of  the  Estreats 
snd  Comptroller  of  the  Pipe^  which,  together,  produce  about  or  near 
300/.  per  annum.  When  I  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  he  gave  me 
the  place  of  Inspector  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  in  the  Custom-house, 
which  I  resigned  in  aWt  a  year,  on  his  giving  me  the  patent  place  of 
Usher  of  the  Excheqtter^  then  reckoned  worth  900/.  a  year.*— vol-  iv» 
p.  323. 

Here  was  untruth  at  starting— the  place  was  even  then  reckoned 
worth  1200/.  a-year.  See  the  '  Historical  Roister,'  Feb.  1738. 
He  proceeds — 

*  Before  my  father's  quitting  his  post,  he,  at  the  instance  of  my  eldest 
brother,  Lord  Walpole,  had  altered  the  delivery  of  Exchequer  bilb  from 
ten  pounds  to  an  hundred  pounds.  My  deputy,  after  that  alteration  was 
made,  observed,  that  as  Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  who  furnishes  the 
materials  of  Exchequer  bills,  on  which,  by  the  table  of  rales  in  the 
Exchequer,  I  had  a  stated  profit,  I  should  lose  ten  per  cent.,  which  he 
represented  to  my  father,  who,  having  altered  them  to  oblige  my  brother, 
would  not  undo  what  he  had  done :  but,  to  repair  the  prejudice  I  had 
suffered,  •  •  .  .  my  brother,  Lord  Walpole,  engaged,  at  my  father's 
desire,  to  pay  me  400/.  a-year.  «    •    .    •    • 

*  King  George  the  First  had  graciously  bestowed  on  my  father  the 
patent  place  of  Collector  of  the  Customs^  for  his  own  life,  and  for  the 
lives  of  his  two  elder  sons  Robert  and  Edward;  but  my  father  reserved 
in  himself  a  right  of  disposing  of  the  income  of  that  place  as  he  should 
please,  during  the  existence  of  the  grant.  Accordingly,  having  afters- 
wards  obtained  for  his  eldest  eon  Robert  the  great  place  of  Auditor  of 
the  Exchequer^  and  for  his  second  aon  Edward  that  of  Clerk  of  the 
PeUs^  he  bequeathed,  by  an  instrument  under  his  hatid,  1000/.  a-year  to 
liie,  out  of  the  patent,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and  devised  the 
remainder^  about  800/.  a-year,  to  be  divided  between  my  brother 
Edward  and  me.' — ib,  324. 

■  Thus  then  Walpole  had  three  patent  sinecure  places,  and  riders 
(as  such  jobs  used  to  be  called)  on  two  others,  which  he  states  as 
produdng — even  when  he  first  received  them*- 

The  Clerk  of  the  Estreats!  x-onn 

Comptroller  of  the  Pipe    j   '         •         ^  '  ^^^ 

Usher  of  the  Exchequer       •         .         .  ,  900 

Rider  on  the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer  .  400 

Rider  on  th^  Collectorehip  of  Customs     .  •  1,400 

£8,000 
This  was  the  confessed  value  at  that  early  period.     But  this  is  not 
all.    We  fitid  in  a  letter  to  Conway  in  1744,  that  the  Ushership 
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of  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  900/.,  was  even  then  almost  1700/. 
a-year ;  and  subsequently,  when  the  tax  which  was  laid  on  places 
caused  an  inquiry  into  such  emoluments,  Walpole  returned  the 
profits  of  the  *  Usher  of  the  Exchequer^  at  1800/. ;  but  when,  in 
1782,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  made  their  inquiry. 
It  then  came  out,  on  the  evidence  of  Walpole's  deputy,  that  the 
Ushership  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  900/.,  nor  even  1800/.,  but 
4200/.,  clear  of  all  deductions!  (p.  329)  and  the  main  object  of 
Walpole's  paper  is  to  exculpate  himself  from*  having  made  a 
fraudulent  return  of  1800/.  instead  of  4200/.,  and  his  explanation 
is,  that  although  the  place  had  in  truth  grown  to  be  4200/.  in  the 
year  1780,  yet  that  1800/.  was  the  average  of  the  twelve  years 
preceding  the  date  of  his  return,  which  date,  however,  he  does 
not  mention,  nor  does  he  give  us  any  hint  whether  the  'little 
places  of  Clerk  of  the  Estreats  and  Comptroller  of  the  Pipe^  had 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  *  Ushership.*  We,  in 
our  statement  of  the  case,  took  the  income  that  he  himself  ulti- 
mately confessed  to,  viz.  : — 

The  two  little  places    .         .         .         *  .  £300 

The  Ushership  of  the  Exchequer    .          .  .  4,200 

The  rider  on  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  .  400 

The  rider  on  the  Collector  of  Customs     .  .  1,400 

£6,300 
And  these  figures  we  extracted  from  the  very  paper  which  the 
editor  thinks  '  a  sufficient  refutation  of  our  assertion  that  he  en- 
joyed the  profits  of  five  sinecure  offices  producing  at  least  6300/.* ! 
The  editor  must  certainly  have  never  read  or  have  totally  for* 
gotten  the  paper  thus  referred  to. 

His  next  charge  against  us  is  as  follows  :—^ 

*  With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  "  Mr.  Pelham .  and  the  Duke  pf 
Newcastle  forfeited  his  [H.  Walpole's]  favour  by  refusing  to  do  a  very 
profligate  pecunjary  joh  for  him,"  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  Memoir 
to  which  we  have  just  been  alluding,  mention  is  made  of  this  "  job:** 
and  certainly,  as  Walpole  states  it,  we  can  discover  nothing  "  profli- 
gate '•  in  the  character  of  the  transaction.* — ^^vol.  iii.  p.  vi. 

Again  we  appeal  to  Walpole*s  own  evidence.  He  was  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  Pelhams — so  much  so  as  to  have  moved  the 
^ministerial  address  on  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1751.  In  the 
'course  of  that  session^  Walpole,  already,  as  we  have  seen,  in  pos- 
session of  three  patent  sinecure  places,  asked  Mr.  Pelham  to 
grant  him  a  life-interest  in  the  fourth,  on  which  he  had  a  rider— 
that  of  Collector  of  the  Customs,  which  had  been  originally 
Itranted  for  the  lives  of  Sir  Robert  and  his  two  eldest  66ns. 
This  gfetAy  and  unreasonable  request  Mr.  Pelham  so  far  resisted 

as 
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as  to  decline  to  add  Horaces  life  to  the  patent,  iboagh  he  oflercd 
to  substitute  it  for  that  of  the  other  brother,  who  was  eleven 
years  older ;  so  that  the  change  would  have  been  a  great  advan- 
tage. But  as.  the  proposition  threw  upon  Horace  the  onus  of 
negotiating  the  matter  with  his  brother,  he  took  it  in  mortal  dud- 
geon :  he  immediately  went  into  opposition  to  his  own  and  his 
father's  old  friends,  and  thenceforward  never  ceased  to  persecute 
the  Pelliams  and  their  memories  with  the  most  rancorous  hostility. 
This  whole  affair  (which  was  attended  with  some  minor  trickery 
that  we  need  not  reproduce,  see  Quarterly  Review,  April  1822, 
p.  199)  appears  to  us  fully  to  deserve  the  description  we  gave  of 
it  as  'a  profligate  pecuniary  job;'  and  particularly  when  this 
sinecurist  and  jobber  had  the  effrontery  to  write  of  himself  in  the 
history  of  his  times,  *  that  the  <me  virtue  which  he  possessed  in  a 
singular  degree  was  disinterestedness  and  contempt  of 
MONET '  {Mem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  337).  In  a  singular  degree  indeed ! 
The  editor  proceeds : — 

*  But  inaccuracy  of  statement '  [there  being,  as  we  have  shown,  not 
the  slightest  inaccuracy]  '  is  not  the  only  defect  to  be  fouud  in  the  Re- 
viewer'9  article.  Speaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  Horace  Walpole*s 
Letters,  he  likens  them,  among  other  productions,  to  the  **  Annual  Re- 
gister," and  **  Hansard's  Debates !  "  And  yet,  in  the  very  same  page 
in  which  he  institutes '  this  strange  comparison,  he  confesses  that  **  no 
painter  was  ever  more  ready  to  sacrifice  accuracy  of  details  to  a  tone  of 
colour  than  Walpole ;  and  he  carries  this  system  of  embellishment  to  a 
d^ee  that  diminishes,  even  in  indifferent  matters,  our  confidence  in  his 
veracity.  Whenever  he  takes  offence,  he  distorts  facts,  discolours 
motives,  and  disparages  persons  with  the  most  ingenious  and  inveterate 
malignity.'*  In  anoUier  page  it  is  added,  *'  to  look  to  Walpole  for  strict 
accuracy  and  impartiality  would  be  to  expect  from  a  harlequin  the  gait 
and  garb  of  an  undertaker.'*  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  chief — and 
indeed  the  eole — merit  of  the  "  Annual  Register,"  and  more  especially 
of  **  Hansard's  Debates,"  is  that  they  uniformly  maintain  a  tone  of 
scrupulous  impartiality,  and  are  mere  matter-of-fact  chronicles,  nothing 
more;  and  yet  the  works  of  a  man  who,  we  are  told,  *'  sacrifices  accu- 
racy of  details  to  a  system  of  embellishment,"  and  whose  *^  veracity  " 
cannot  be  relied  on,  are  coolly  and  gravely  compared  to  these  two  most 
rigidly  faithful  records  of  modem  times !  '—vol.  iii.  pp.  vi.  vii. 

This  misrepresentation  is  so  gross  and  so  absurd  that  we  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  notice^  but  that  it  exhibits  the  shifts  to 
which  this  indiscreet  champion  of  Walpole's  '  disinterestedness 
and  impartiality '  is  reduced.  In  sketching  the  vast  variety  of 
matters — high  and  low,  gay  and  grave,  trifling  and  weighty — 
which  his  correspondence  deals  with,  we  said — 

^  Posterity  will  assuredly  know  more  of  the  manners,  fashions,  ieeHngs, 
factions,  parties,  politics,  private  anecdotes,  and  g^Mral  history  of  the 
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lutter  half  of  t)ke  eighteenth  century,  from  Horace  WalpoIe*B  lettem  than 
from  any  other  source— or  indeed  we  believe  we  may  safely  say  from  all 
other  sources  together.  They  are  the  Annual  Jtegigter^  ffansard's 
Debates^  the  Gentieman's  Magazine,  the  Critical  Review ,  the  Morning 
Post^  and  even  the  Hue  and  Cry^  and  Newgate  Calendar^  all  in  one.* 
—  Quart,  ifer..  No.  cxliv.,  p.  519. 

Why  does  the  editor  thus  mutilate  our  statement  ?  And  how  is 
our  opinion  that  Walpole  occasionally  relates  political  events  like 
the  Annual  Register^  or  reports  speeches  better  thjin  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates,  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  bis  indulging^ 
on  other  occasions,  in  gossip  or  s^candal  ? — particularly  when  our 
enumeration  of  bis  various  topics  and  styles  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  salvo : — 

*  But  this  high  commendation  must  be  seasoned  cum  grano-^-'or  rather 
indeed  with  many  grains  of  caution — for  this  spirited  and  rapid  sketcher 
of  scenes,  manners,  and  characters,  was,  as  indeed  might  be  expected 
when  one  writes  so  much  and  so  hastily,  sometimes  very  inaccurate; 
and  he  carries  his  system  of  embellishment  to  a  degree  that  diminishes, 
even  in  indifferent  matters,  our  confidence  in  his  veracity.' — lb. 

Is  this  passage  inconsistent  with  the  former  ?  or  arc  they  not 
rather  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  same  picture — the  one  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  completion  of  the  portrait  as  the  other?  And^ 
above  all,  can  the  facts  of  his  frequent  inaccuracy,  and  still  more 
frequent  partiality  and  prejudice,  be  denied  even  by  the  blindest 
admirer  ? 

Our  readers  will  readily  believe  that  we  have  entered  into  all 
this  detail — not  from  feeling  that  any  defence  could  be  necessary 
on  our  part  against  such  ridiculous  criticisms,  but — because  this 
advertisement  seems  to  us  to  have  a  certain  importance  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  We  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  not  the  production  of 
*  the  Editor/  but  is  either  written  or  suggested  by  another  person, 
whose  amiable  partiality  to  Walpole  must  have  extinguished  all 
memory  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are^  on  the  most  mature  reconsideration,  satisfied  that  we  have 
done  Walpole  no  injustice — that  we  have  seized  the  right  clue  to 
the  more  obscure  points  of  his  character — and  that  some  of  his 
merits  and  most  of  his  faults  (and  they  were  many  and  serious), 
both  as  an  author  and  a  man,  may  be  justly  attributed  to  certain 
hereditary  peculiarities  of  mind,  which  broke  out  alike  in  the 
vivacity  of  his  talents  and  in  many  less  amiable  eccentricities  of 
temper  and  taste.  And  it  is  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory  to 
us  to  find  that  in  our  detailed  delineation  of  his  life  and  character, 
Aere  is,  it  seems,  nothing  which  the  most  captious  criticism  or 
the  nost  sensitive  friendship  can  gainsay^  except  the  very  absurd 
items  which  we  have  just  exposed. 
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As  to  tlie  letters  themselves^  contained  in  these  volumes^  thej 
certainly  exhibit  a  perfectly  new  feature  in  Walpole's  corre* 
spondence.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  writer's  genius  that  the 
.wind-up  of  two  thousand  letters  is  marked  by  an  absolute  novelty : 
they  are,  as  compared  with  all  their  predecessors,  duU  /—down- 
right heavy — hardly  readable  without  an  effort.  Pope*s  cele- 
brated distich  would,  mutatis  mutandis,  have  been  a  good  motto 
for  them : — 

*  Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit : — 
Lo,  two  dull  tomes  by  Walpole's  pencil  writ.* 

We  had  hinted,  with  reference  to  the  former  volumes,  that  the 
correspondence  with  Sir  Horace  Mann  was  growing  less  inter- 
esting, and  we  gave  some  reasons  why  it  must  naturally  be  so. 
Walpole  had  spent  thirteen  months  of  the  year  1740-41,  at 
Florence,  *  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  the  British 
jninister'  (vol.  iv.  p.  337),  but  they  never  met  afterwards — the 
one  never  revisiting  Italy,  the  other  never  returning  to  England; 
"but  Walpole,  for  five  and  forty  years,  wrote  to  Mann  at  least  once 
a  month,  generally  oftener,  till  the  number  of  his  letters  amounted 
to  upwards  of  eight  hundred.  Sir  H.  Mann*s  official  character, 
the  distance  of  his  residence,  and  his  ignorance  of  and  indifference 
about  London  chit-chat,  gave  these  letters,  even  from  the  outset, 
somewhat  of  a  serious  and  historical  cast.  Walpole's  chief  object 
was  to  keep  his  diplomatic  friend  au  courant  of  diplomatic  and  other 
j)ublic  affairs ;  but  in  the  earlier  years  this  was  accompanied  with 
a  great  deal  of  gossip,  liveliness,  and  wit.  As  time  rolled  on,  the 
topics  of  these  latter  classes  became  more  and  more  rare; 
Walpole  and,  Mann  gradually  lost  all  common  acquaintances; 
and,  though  Walpole  still  persevered  in  writing  to  a  man  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  forty  years,  and  with  whom  he  had  hardly 
one  mutual  topic  of  correspondence,  except  the  gout,*  it  is  not 
surprising,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  '  a  correspondence  between 
two  sick  bedchambers,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  should 
be  very  lifeless'  (vol.  iv.  p.  295),  and  that  even  Walpole*s  copious- 
ness should  be  at  last  drawn  to  the  dregs.  These  letters  are,  in 
point  of  information,  as  he  himself  felt  and  ingenuously  confessed^ 
pot  much  more  than  supplements  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  . 
'  Our  newspapers  are  grown  such  minute  registers  of  everything  that 
happens,  and  still  more  of  everything  that  is  said  to  have  happened,  that 

t  *  There  is  indeed  another  that  occupies  almost  as  much  space  as  the  goat — a  kiiiil 
of  litiffiUion  with  a  Cayalier  Mozzi  at  Florence,  who  had  been  ikefftmd  of  Lad^ 
'Orford,  his  nephew *8  mother.  The  lady  left  the  friend  a  considerable  legacy,  which  t&e 
son  disputed,  and  the  matter  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  s^ms  to 
iiave  taken  an  active,  and  it  seems  to  us  rather  indecent,  part  in  favQur  of  the  Cavalier- 
This  stupid  squabble  is  a  very  prominent  topic  throughout  most  part  of  the  fouxth 
volume.  * 
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you  would  easily  perceive  if  I  omitted  anything  of  Consequence.    I  do  little 
more  than  confirm  the  rare  truths  hy  mentioning  them.' — vol.  iv.  p.  61. 

They  contain  little  of  the  wit  that  charms  or  the  scandal 
that  amuses  in  all  the  rest  of  Walpole's  correspondence.  We 
recollect,  in  the  whole  of  the  two  volumes^  but  half-a-dozcn  pas- 
sages which  bear  anything  like  the  impress  of  Walpole's  epi- 
grammatic felicity.  Once  when,  in  lamenting  the  predatory  spirit 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America  and  the  English  in  India,  he  calls 
inan  *  an  aurivorous  animal :'  again,  when  describing  the  effect  of 
successive  fits  of  the  gout  in  preparing  the  mind  for  the  final 
release,  he  said,  '  when  one  has  tried  on  death  so  often,  it  must  be 
more  familiar :'  once  again,  when  he  calls  '  Cunning  the  mimic 
of  Prudence ;'  and  says  of  London  that  '  it  is  wonderfully  curious^ 
though  exceedingly  indifferent;,  and  when  he,  by  a  happy  anti- 
thesis, calls  the  French  philosophes,  whom  he  had  the  good  sens^ 
to  despise,  '  over-bearing  and  under-bred.^  These  are  but  scanty 
specimens  of  Walpolean  wit,  but  they  are  really  the  smartest 
things  that  we  have  noticed  in  these  volumes.  In  the  dearth  of 
higher  matter,  we  are  tempted  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  Wal- 
pole  seldom  indulged  in — the  telling  a  story : — 

^  I  must  add  a  curious  8tory»  which  I  believe  will  surprise  your  Italian 
surgeons  as  much  as  it  has  amazed  the  faculty  here.  A  sailor  who  had 
broken  his  leg  was  advised  to  communicate  his  case  to  the  Royal  Society. 
The  account  he  gave  was»  that^  having  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
and  fractured  his  leg,  he  had  dressed  it  with  nothing  but  tar  and  oakumi 
and  yet  in  three  days  was  able  to  walk  as  well  as  before  the  accident^ 
The '  story  at  first  appeared  quite  incredihle»  as  no  such  efficacious 
qualities  were  known  in  tar,  and  still  less  in  oakum ;  nor  was  a  poor 
sailor  to  be  credited  on  his  owu  bare  assertion  of  so  wonderful  a  cure^ 
The  Society  very  reasonably  demanded  a  fuller  relation,  and,  I  suppose, 
the  corroboration  of  evidence.  Many  douhted  whether  the  leg  had  been 
really  broken.  That  part  of  the  story  had  been  amply  verified.  Still  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  had  made  use  of  no  other  applica- 
tions than  tar  and  oakum;  and  how  they  should  cure  a  broken  leg  in 
three  days,  even  if  they  could  cure  it  at  all,  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
wonder.  Several  letters  passed  between  the  Society  and  the  patient, 
who  persevered  in  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  having  used  no 
Qther  remedies,  and  it  does  appear  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  man  speaks 
truth.  It  is  a  little  uncharitable,  but  I  fear  there  are  surgeons  who  might 
not  like  this  abbreviation  pf  attendance  and  expense ;  but,  on  the  other 
kandi  you  will  be  charmed  with  the  plain  honest  simplicity  of  the  sailor. 
In  a  postscript  to  his  last  letter  he  added  these  words: — *^  I  forgot  to 
tell  your  honours  that  the  leg  was  a  wooden  onoi"  '—-vol.  iii.  p.  12. 

Bnt  eveti  these  ftonall  pleasahtries  are  rftre,  and  the  main  in<» 
g^ienty  of  the  Whole  series  are  chronicles  of  the  gout — news-* 
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paper  netcs,  and  manj  not  unamiable,  but  rather  rommon-place* 
aermons  on  the  old  text  from  bis  nainetake,  Nan  $um  qualis 
eram.  Yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  wbile  bis  letters  to  Mann 
thus  gradually  dnindle  into  this  senile  and  Nestorian  character^ 
bis  contemporaneous  and  even  much  later  letters  to  other  corre* 
spondents  are  as  full  of  vivacity  and  interest  as  those  of  bis  prime. 
Witness  bis  letters  to  Hannah  More  and  the  Miss  Berrys.  The 
truth  is  tbat  his  correspondence  with  Mann  was  dying  of  ex« 
baustion  for  want  of  its  natural  aliment;  they  had  hardly  a 
common  topic  but  the  gout  and  what  we  have  called  newspaper 
news,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  real  wonder  is  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  with  which  it  was  kept  up,  and  the 
degree  of  interest,  small  as  it  is  compared  with  the  rest  of  his 
correspondence,  which  Walpole  still  manages  to  throw  into  it; 
and  though  he  certainly  persevered  in  this  long  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  publication,  and  prepared  the  letters 
for  the  press,  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  their  inferiority. 

*  As,  by  your  desire,  I  write  more  frequently  than  formerly,  you 
must  be  content  with  shorter  letters ;  for  distance  and  absence  deprive 
us  of  the  little  incidents  of  common  correspondence.  I  am  forced  to 
write  to  you  of  such  events  only  as  one  would  write  to  posterity.  One 
cannot  pay,  "  I  dined  with  such  a  person  yesterday,**  when  the  letter 
is  to  be  a  fortnight  on  the  road ;  still  less,  when  you  know  nothing  of 
my  lord  or  Mr.  Such-an-one^  whom  I  should  mention.* — vol.  iii.  p.  133. 

*  My  friendship  for  you  makes  me  persist  in  our  correspondence; 
but  I  wait  for  events,  that  I  may  Send  you  something;  and  yet  my 
accounts  are  dry  and  brief,  because  I  confine  myself  to  avowed  facts, 
without  comments  or  credulity.  My  society  is  grown  very  narrow, 
and  it  is  natural  at  sixty-three  not  to  concern  myself  in  the  private  his- 
tory ofthoiethat  might  be  my  grandchildren.' — vol.  iii.  p.  272. 

*  I  shall  continue  to  send  you  any  striking  novelties ;  though,  by  the 
account  I  have  given  you  of  myself,  I  must  become  a  less  valuable 
correspondent.     Indifference  is  not  a  good  ingredient  in  letters. 

*  Adieu  !  my  dear  sir.  Shall  not  we  be  very  venerable  in  the  annals 
of  friendship  ?  What  Orestes  and  Pylsdes  ever  wrote  to  each  other  for 
four  and  forty  years  without  once  meeting?  * — vol.  iv.  p.  30. 

*  Though  my  punctual  conscience  enjoins  me  to  begin  a  letter  to  you, 
it  will  have  a  hard  task  to  make  me  finish  it.  The  Peace  has  closed 
the  chapter  of  important  news,  which  was  all  our  correspondence  lived 
on.  My  age  makes  me  almost  as  ignorant  of  common  occurrences  as 
your  endless  absence  has  made  you.  •  •  •  My  common-sense  tells 
me  that  I  cannot  belong  to  a  new  age ;  and  my  memory,  that  I  did 
belong  to  a  better  than  the  present.  Thus  I  interest  myself  in  nothing; 
and  whoever  is  indifferent,  is  ill  qualified  for  a  correspondent.  Yea 
must  make  allowance  fcM*  my  present  insijpklity,  in  consideration  of  my 
past  services.    I  have  been  your  faithful  mtelUgencer  for  two  and  forty 

years. 
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years.  I  do  not  take  my  leave ;  but,  in  a  dearth  of  events  such  as  you 
would  wish  to  know,  do  not  wonder  if  my  letters  are  less  frequent. 
It  would  be  tiresome  to  both  to  repeat  that  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Would 
yon  give  a  straw  to  have  me  copy  the  Gazette,  which  you  see  as  well 
as  I  ?  '-i-voL  iv.  pp.  123,  4- 

*  When  such  subjects  [elections]  are  on  the  tapis,  they  make  roe  a  very 
insipid  correspondent.  One  cannot  talk  of  what  one  does  nut  care 
about ;  and  it  would  be  JQirgon  to  you,  if  I  did :  however,  do  not  imagine 
but  I  allow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dulness  to  my  time  of  life.  I  have 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  you  with  tolerable  spirit  for  three  and 
forty  yeors  together,  without  our  once  meeting.  Can  you  Wonder 
that  my  pen  is  worn  to  the  stump?  You  knew  me  in  my  days  of  folly 
and  riotous  spirits;  why  should  I  hide  my  dotage  from  you ? ' — vol.  iv. 
p.  155. 

This^  however,  was  not  the  exact  state  of  the  case ;  for  to  other 
correspondents  he  was,  and  continaed  for  ten  years  more  to  be, 
as  we  have  said^  almost  as  lively  as  ever,  but  it  is  certainly  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  general  character  of  this  publication.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  former  volumes  we  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  letters  to  Mann  s^peared  to  be  so  distinct  and  con- 
secutive a  series,  that  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  keep  Uiem  in  tbeir  separate  shape  than  to  distribute 
them,  in  any  new  collective  edition,  among  the  letters  to  other 
correspondents: — that  opinion  these  last  volumes  oblige  us  to 
retract.  They  have  not  stamina  to  fill  the  space  they  would 
occupy  in  a  separate  shape*  They  are  in  number  about  190, 
and  arranged  amidst  the  150  much  more  interesting  letters  which 
occupy  the  same  period  of  time  in  the  Collective  Edition,  they 
might  pass  muster^  and  serve,  at  least,  to  complete  the  chrono- 
logical series. 

But  notwithstanding  their  general  inferiority,  there  will  be  found 
in  whatever  Walpole  writes  gleams  of  ssi^acity  and  good  sense, 
and  touches  of  manners  and  chai-aclers  which  will  have  an  interest 
for  posterity.  Like  Lucilius,  even  cumflxieret  lutulenhis,  ercU  quod 
tottere  miles;  and  though  his  judgment  of  persons  was  habitually 
warped  by  prejudice  and  passion,  bis  views  of  public  affairs  were 
remarkably  clear-sighted  and  long-sighted.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  disapprove  of  the  aggressive  policy  against  America  of  Mr. 
Grenvilie  and  Lord  North,  and  to  foresee  with  early  sagacity  the 
ultimate  result  of  that  most  unjust  and  impolitic  conflict.  Even 
while  Lord  Chatham,  hostile  as  he  was  to  the  ministry,  was  with 
his  last  breath  asserting  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  England  and 
the  dependence  and  provinciality  of  America,  Horace  Walpole, 
with  a  judgment  sounder  or  less  disturbed  by  political  ambition, 
was  ^^riting— 

^  As  to  America^  it  will  certainly  retain  its  seat  among  the  sovereign- 
ties 
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ties  of  this  world :  so,  Columbus'B  invasion  begins  to  be  set  aside ;  and 
one  quarter  of  the  globe  will  not  be  held  in  commendam  by  another ! 
Imagination  could  expatiate  widely  on  that  chapter — ^but  what  have  I 
to  do  with  a  new  <Bra  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ?  * — vol.  iii.  p.  13, 
In  1779  he  contemplated,  as  one  of  the  oonsequencef  of  France^* 
profligate  intervention  in  the  American  contest,  that 

*  She  will  one  day  rue  it,  when  the  disc^lined  hosts  of  Goths  and  Huns 
begin  to  cast  an  eye  southwards.'-— vol.  iii.  p.  208. 

Before  the  names  of  Clarkson  or  Wilberforce  were  beard  of,  he 
had  expressed  his  indignation  against  negro  slavery  : — 

*  Alas !  how  many  of  this  age  are  swept  away  before  me :  six  thousand 
have  been  mowed  down  at  once  by  the  late  hurricane  at  Barbadoei^ 
done!  How  Europe  is  paying  the  debts  it  owes  to  America!  Were 
I  a  poet,  I  would  paint  hosts  of  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  crowding  the 
shores  of  Styx,  and  insulting  the  multitudes  of  the  usurpers  of  their 
continent  that  have  been  sending  themselves  thither  for  these  6ve  oi' 
six  years.  The  poor  Afrisans,  too,  have  no  call  to  be  merciful  tct 
European  ghosts.  Those  miserable  slaves  have  just  now  seen  whole 
crews  of  mon-of-war  swalbwed  by  the  late  hurricane.'— «voL  iii.  p.  270* 
The  following  notice  of  the  first  dawn  of  Catholic  emancipation 
in  1784  is  curious  :*^ 

'  *  There  does  seem  to  be  a  storm  still  brewmg  in  Ireland,  though  a 
fkvourable  turn  has  happened.  The  people  of  property  have  found  out 
there  is  no  joke  in  putting  votes  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  They 
were  Irish  heads  that  did  not  make  that  discovery  a  little  sooner.  Can 
Uiere  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  Papiaito  voting  for  Members  of  Par* 
liament?  It  will  be  well  for  those  who  invited  them  to  thatpartid- 
pation,  if  thev  can  satisfy  them  without  granting  it!  How  often  I  re- 
flect on  my  other's  Quieia  non  movere!  It  seems  to  me,  from  all  I 
Have  seen  of  late  years,  to  be  the  soundest  maxim  in  politics  ever  pro- 
nounced. Think  of  a  reformation  of  Parliament  by  admitting  Roman 
Catholics  to  vote  at  elections  !  and  that  that  preposterous  idea  should 
have  been  adopted  by  Presbyterians ! ' — vol.  iv.  pp.  189,  90. 

He  was  also  an  alarmed  witness  of  the  first  broaching  of  that 
portentous  change  in  our  constitution,  nicknamed  Parliamentary 
Keform — generated  by  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  first  Willianv 
Pitt,  and  produced  into  actual  discussion  by  the  youthful  indis- 
cretion of  the  second — an  ambition  and  an  indiscretion  destined. 
We  are  reluctantly  persuaded^  to  bear  bitter  fruits  even  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  England^  which,  already^ 
the  most  ordinary  eye  can  perceive  to  be  in  a  transition  to  some- 
thing, we  fear  not  better,  but  certainly  difierent. 

Its  first  serious  appearance  was  in  1780,  when  some  counties, 
tnder  the  influence  of  the  Whig  Opposition,  began  to  form  asso-: 
eiations  to  forward  that  object,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Walpole :— ^ 

*  The  Opposition,  too,  had  thought  to  carry  every  thing  sword  in  hand, 

and. 
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and,  owing  to  their  late  progress  to  the  country  petitions,  they  afiected. 
to  transfer  Parliamentary  power  to  the  Associations,  who  were  very 
ready  to  affect  Parliamentary  airs,  and  accordingly  assumed  cognizance 
of  matters  actually  pending  in  Parliament  This  has  offended  mode- 
rate men ;  and  many,  who  approved  the  petitions,  were  alarmed  at  the* 
associations— with  good  reason :  for  the  deputation^  composed  of  thf'ee 
tnembers  of  each  committee,  which  is  assemhled  in  London,  are  goitig 
to  take  large  strides  indeed,  and  intend  to  propose  to  their  several  oountiea 
to  demand  annual  Parliaments,  and  to  alter  the  mode  of  representation'. 
The  first  would  be  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  last  a  most 
dangerous  violation  of  it ;  and  very  sorry  should  I  be  to  see  either  at- 
tempted. Lord  Rockingham,  the  Cavendishes,  and  that  connexion, 
strenuously  resist  these  innovations.  Lord  Shelburne  and  Charles  Fox 
push  them  iropetuou8lv»  though  at  first  both  opposed  them :  but  the 
first  vM  stick  at  nothing  to  gratify  his  ambition;  and  the  latter  mwt 
stick  at  nothing,  so  desperate  is  hU  situaium.^'^yd.  iii.  pp.  224, 5. 

Walpole  was  a  great  personal  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Fox, 
but  we  see  he  here  admits  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  spirit 
and  the  motives  of  Catiline. 

Mr.  Pitt,  just  coming  into  public  life,  and  in  opposition,  un- 
fortunately associated  himself  with  this  movement,  and  on  the 
1 7th  May,  1783,  revived  this  question,  more,  we  are  authorized, 
to  believe,  with  a  wish  of  embarrassing  the  Coalition  Ministry,  than 
with  any  hope,  or  even  wish,  of  effecting  *one  iota'  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; — of  this  attempt  Walpole  says — 

*  Mr.  William  Pitt's  motion  for  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  rejected  at  past  two  this  morning  by  293  to  149.  I  know  no  par- 
ticulars yet,  but  from  a  hasty  account  in  a  newspaper ;  and  to  those 
intelligencers  for  the  circumstances  I  refer  you  and  him ;  as  I  shall 
not  have  time  to-day  probably  to  relate  them  after  1  have  heard  them, 
and  must  go  to  Strawberry  Hill  to-morrow  morning  to  receive  com-. 
pany,  and  this  must  go  away  to-morrow  night. 

•This  great  majority  will,  I  hope,  at  least  check  such  attempts.  Iq - 
deed,  when  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  members  dare  to  prouounce, 
so  firmly,  it  is  plain  that  the  spirit  of  Innovation  has  gained  but  few 
counties.  •  •  •  »  The  ooject  of  altering  the  Representation  t 
ihink  most  dangerous.  We  know  pretty  well  what  good  or  evil  tha 
present  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  do :  what  an  enlargement 
might  achieve,  no  man  can  tell.  Nay,  allowing  the  present  construction 
to  be  bad,  it  is  clear  that  on  emergencies  it  will  do  right.  Were  the 
House  of  Commons  now  existing  the  worst  that  ever  was,  still  it  must^ 
}>e  acoeptable  to  our  Reformers :  for  which  House  of  Commons,  sinco 
the  Restoration,  ever  did  more  than  tear  two  Prime  Ministers  from  tho 
Crown  in  one  year  ?  In  short,  the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons I  see  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  my  own  constitution.  The  gou{ 
raises  inflamnjations,  weakens,  cripples;  yet  it  purges  itself,  and  re- 
quires no  medicines.    To  quadk  it  would  lull  roe.'-*-*To].  iv.  pp.  99-102. 

The  following  noticei  of  I.or4  Chatham's  exit  from  the  seem 
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on  which  be  had  so  long  played  so  great  a  part^  is  not  unimportant 
to  history,  and  confirms  strongly  the  view  which  we  were,  we 
believe,  the  first  to  take  (in  our  review  of  the  Chatham  corre* 
spondence)  of  his  political  character : — 

*  [11th  May,  1778.]  Lord  Chatham  died  this  morning !    •   •   • 

*  [i2th  May.]  Lctst  night  the  House  of  Commons  voted  a  funeral 
and  monument  to  Lord  Chatham  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
members  are  to  walk  at  the  burial.  «  •  •  All  England,  whidi  had 
abandoned  him,  found  out,  the  moment  his  eyes  were  closed,  that 
nothing  but  Lord  Chatham  could  have  preserved  them.  How  lucky 
for  him  that  the  experiment  cannot  be  made  \  Grief  is  fond,  and  grief 
is  generous.  The  Parliament  will  bury  him ;  the  City  begs  the  honour 
of  being  his  grave.  •  •  •  •  The  Opposition  and  the  Administration 
disputed  zeal ;  and  neither  care  a  straw  about  him.  He  is  already  as 
much  forgott^  as  Juhn  of  Gaunt  .  •  •  .  Fanaticism  in  a  nation  is  no 
novelty ;  but  you  must  know  that,  though  the  effects  were  so  soUd,  the 
late  appearance  of  enthusiasm  about  I^rd  Chatham  was  nothing  but  a 
general  affectation  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  contention  of  hypocrisy 
between  the  Opposition  and  the  Court,  which  did  not  last  even  to  his 
burial.'  * — vol.  iii.  pp.  79-90. 

Walpole  winds  up  the  whole  with  his  own  opinion — which 
we  believe  to  be  very  nearly  a  just  one — of  this  celebrated 
man : — 

*  Lord  Chatham  was  a  meteor,  and  a  glorious  one ;  people  discovered 
that  he  was  not  a  genuine  luminary,  and  yet  everybody  in  mimickry  has 
been  an  ignis  faiuus  about  him.  Why  not  allow  his  magnificent  enter- 
prises and  good-fortune,  and  confess  his  defects;  instead  of  being  bom- 
bast in  his  praises,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  that  the  amplification 
is  insincere  ?  A  minister  who  inspires  great  actions  must  be  a  great 
minister ;  and  Lord  Chatham  will  always  appear  so — by  comparison 
with  his  predecessors  and  successors.  He  retrieved  our  affairs  when 
ruined  by  a  most  incapable  Administration ;  and  we  are  fallen  into  a 
worse  state  since  he  was  removed.  Therefore,  I  doubt,  posterity  will 
allow  more  to  his  merit  than  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  accord  to  it.' — 
vol.  iii.  pp.  102,  103. 

There  are  several  slight  sketches  given  of  the  hereditary  rivalry 
between  the  sons  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Holland.  Walpole^ 
as  a  personal  friend  of  Fox*s,  is  inclined  to  depreciate  Pitt»  and  to 
talk  of  '  the  ignorance,  inexperience,  vanity,  aitd  insolence  of  our 
raw  boy  of  a  minister '  (vol.  iv.  p.  215)  ;  and  while  we  admit  both 
the  House-of- Commons  talents  and  social  good-humonr  of  Mr. 
Fox,  we  detect  both  private  and  political  partiality  in  the  com* 
parison  which  Walpole  makes  between  him  and  his  young  rival : — 

*  Mr.  Fox  shone  with  new  superiority ;  but  even  masterly  eloquence  is 

*  < «  Lord  Chatbain  •  fuii«raa,'\  says  Gibbon,  in  a  Utter. to  Mr.  HolToy:d,  «'  was 
meaiUy  attended,  and  Government  ingeniously  contrived  to  secure  the  double  odium 
oC  foileriog  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  of  doing  it  ^itlf  an  ill  graot.**  *— So.  ~ 
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notlm  first  quality.  All  his  conduct  is  manly,  and  marked  with  strong 
sense,  and  first- rate  common  sense,  which  is  the  most  useful  of  ail.  In 
short,  he  has  that^  and  frankness,  and  firmness^  and  the  utmost  good- 
humour  ;  and,  therefore,  you  will  not  wonder  I  am  partial  to  him,  and 
think  hinx  the  only  roan  I  have  seen  who  unites  all  those  qualities  like 
my  father.     I  wish  he'may  he  minister  as  long.' — vol.  iv.  p.  126. 

And  though  he  admits  that  Mr.  Pitt — just  stepping  on  a  stage 
w.htch  Fox  had  already  occupied  for  above  twelve  years — exhi- 
bited not  only  great  tsdents  but  laudable  decency  and  candour, 
he  adds  to  his  eulogium.of  Fox, — 

*  His  competitor,  Mr.  Pitt,  appears  by  no  means  an  adequate  rival.  Just 
like  their  fathers,  Mr.  Pitt  has  brilliant  language,  Mr.  Fox  solid  sense; 
and  such  luminous  powers  of  displaying  it  clearly,  that  mere  eloquence  is 
but  a  Bristol  stone  when  set  by  [the  side  of]  the  diamond  Reason' — 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  137. 

This  only  shows  how  reputation  and  personal  partiality  may 
dim  the  most  acute  vision ;  for  assuredly,  in  the  distribution  of 
merits  between  these  two  great  rivals,  the  voice  neither  of  cotem- 
poraries  nor  of  ]>osterity  has  awarded  to  Mr.  Fox  the  praise  of 
exceeding  Mr.  Pitt  in  '  solid  sense' — and  even  Walpole  himself 
at  this  very  time  quotes,  as  one  of  George  Selwyn's  happiest  say- 
ings, that  '  Pitt  and  Fox  were  the  Industrious  and  Idle  Appren- 
tices.* Mr.  Fox  had,  no  doubt,  great  natural  good  sense ;  and, 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  exert  it,  a  very  sound  judgment ;  but 
his  whole  life,  private  and  political,  was  passed  in  a  successful 
warfare  on  the  part  of  his  passions  against  those  better  qualities, 
which,  though  never  extinguished,  were  generally  silenced  or 
subdued :  and  it  certainly  was  not  a  very  felicitous  guess  at  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  opposition  to  Fox's  audacious  India 
Bill,  that— 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  reputation  is  much  sunk ;  nor,  though  he  is  a  much  more 
correct  logician  than  his  father,  has  he  the  same  firmness  and  perse- 
verance. It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  dazzled  by  his  own  premature 
fame ;  yet  his  late  checks  may  be  of  use  to  him,  and  teach  him  to  appre- 
ciate his  strength  better,  or  to  wait  till  it  is  confirmed.  Had  he  listed 
under  Mr.  Fox,  who  loved  and  courted  him,  he  would  not  only  have 
discovered  modesty,  but  have  been  more  likely  to  succeed  him,  than  by 
commencing  his  competitor.  But  what  have  I  to  do  to  look  into 
futurity  ?  '—vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

Mr.  Pitt  second  or  third  fiddle  to  Mr.  Fox !  Well  might 
Walpole  doubt  the  accnraqr  of  his  glimpses  of  futurity :  but  these 
notices  are  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  prejudices  and  difficulties 
which  the  great  minister  had  to  overcome ;  yet  from  the  moment 
that  he  rose  in  his  own  unclouded  majesty  above  the  horizon,  the 
star  of  Mr.  Fox  began  to  pale  its  ineffectual  fire  before  him,  was 
for  a  time  totally  eclipsed,  and  only  reappeared  in  a  disastrous 
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twilight,  when  the  shades  of  death  had  quenched  the  greater^ 
the  brighter,  and  the  more  beneficent  luminary.  Elngland  and 
Europe  can  never  forget  what  they  owe  to  the  consetvatiTe  polioy 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  great  revolutionary  struggle ;  not  the  dangers 
with  which  they  were  menaced  by  the  factious  imprudence  of 
Mr.  Fox. 

Though  we  find  these  letters  less  brilliant  and  less  important 
than  any  other  parts  of  Wal pole's  immense  correspondence,  we 
beg  to  say  that  we  have  not  the  least  objection  to  advance  against 
their  publication :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  Lord  Euston, 
who  has  given  them  to  the  public,  had  not  merely  a  full  right, 
but  even  a  kind  of  obligation,  so  to  do,  inasmuch  as  Walpole  him- 
self had  destined  them  for  publication,  and  the  very  fact,  if  they 
had  no  other  merit,  of  their  continuing  and  completing  so 
extraordinary  a  series,  would  have  required  their  publication.' 
Walpole  himself  says,  in  August,  1 784,-^ 

^  I  have  been  counting  how  many  letters  I  have  written  to  you  since 

.1  landed  in  England  in  1741  :   they  amount — astonishing! — to  above 

800 ;  and  we  have  not  met  in  three  and  forty  years !     A  correspondence 

of  near  half  a  century  is,  t  suppose,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 

the  pott-office ! '— vcS.  iv.  p.  188. 

We  hope,  and  indeed  we  believe,  that  some  other  papers  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Euston  under  the  same  circumstances  will  even- 
tually see  the  light — the  more  the  better :  there  has  been  already  ^ 
published  much  that  perhaps  might  have  been  postponed,  or  at 
least  not  published  without  more  corrective  explanations  than  we 
have  hitherto  had ;  but  as  the  case  now  stands,  our  wish  is  that  all 
may  be  produced — let  us  have  the  whole  Horace  Walpole — 
and  let  posterity  have  the  fullest  means  of  appreciating  the 
weight  and  veracity  of  the  evidence  of  one  who  has  chosen  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  general  acctcser  of  three  generations 
of  mankind. 

We  have  already,  besides  his  ux>rks  distinctively  so  called, 
above  two  thousand  letters ;  but  we  suspect  that  there  are  a  great 
many  more  in  existence.  Of  his  letters,  once  a-week  for  fifteen 
years,  to  Madame  du  Defiand  (vol.  iii.  p.  266),  making  a  total  of 
near  eight  hundred,  nothing  has  appeared  but  a  few  extracts  in 
the  notes  of  the  lady's  letters  to  him.  These  letters  we  suppose 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Miss  Berrys^  who  edited  Madame  du 
.Deffand's  letters ;  but  we  hare  no  great  expectations  from  them .' 
written  under  the  constraint  of  a  foreign  language  and  for  the 
amusement  of  a  blind  old  woman  at  Paris,  they  cannot,  we  pr€t- 
isume,  be  very  interesting  now-a-days.  But  large  and  probably 
valuable  classes  of  his  letters  are  still  unpublished.  Of  "the 
letters  which  he  addressed  (weekly)  to  the  Miss  B^rrys  during 
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tbeiv  Tint  of  thirteen  months,  in  1790-1,  to  Italy,  we  have  in  the 
collective  edition  not,  we  suspect,  much  more  than  half.  We  have 
bat  one  letter,  that  we  recollect,  to  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Walpole;  and  it  ip  certain  that,  of  his  letters  to  Lord  and 
liady  Hertford,  Marshal  Conway,  Mrs.  Darner,  the  Waldegraves, 
and  other  members  of  his  own  family,  we  have  only  a  proportioni 
and  probably  not  a  large  one.  He  took  great  pains  to  have  his 
letters  returned  by  his  different  correspondents ;  and  we  have  no 
great  expectation  that  much  of  any  kind  will  be  found  except 
whatever  further  letters  and  papers  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Euston  and  the  Miss  Berrys.  Of  these  the  papers  in  Lord 
Euston*s  hands  will  be  probably  the  most  valuable — they  will 
certainly  conduce  most  to  the  elucidation  of  VValpole's  personal 
history  and  character ;  of  which,  as  we  have  said  in  our  former 
Number,  we  are,  in  spite  of  the  two  thousand  published  lettersj 
in  a  state  of,  if  not  ignorance,  at  least  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

There  have  been  added  to  eke  out  these  volumes — a  few  addi^ 
tional  letters  reprinted  from  the  Selwyn  correspondence,  and  a  few 
from  Walpole  to  other  persons.  There  has  also  been  reprinted 
from  the  great  4to.  edition  of  his  work>  his  apology  for  his  places, 
which  we  have  already  discussed,  and  the  editor  or  publisher  has 
been  so  t|nconscionable  as  tnoreover  to  reprint  from  that  edition  the 
'  Description  and  Catalogue  of  Strawberry  Hill/ — a  repetition 
wholly  superfluous  and  worse  than  useless,  unless  he  had  been 
pleased  to  take  the  trouble  of  adding,  as  might  easily  have  been 
done,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  of  each  article,  and  the  prices 
which  they  respectively  fetched  at  the  late  lamentable  (we  must 
call  it)  dispersion  of  that  interesting  collection.  We  are  satisfied 
that  Mr.  George  Robins  would  have  willingly  contributed  his 
share  to  such  a  publication,  and  then  Walpole*s  description  of 
Strawberry  Hill  with  the  practical  commentary  of  the  priced 
catalogue  Would  have  been  really  worth  republication.  That 
none  of  the  persons  concerned  or  consulted,  when  they  resolved 
on  filling  up  the  volume  by  reprinting  the  Description,  which 
nobody  wanted,  should  have  thought  of  making  so  curious  and 
appropriate  an  addition  td  it,  would  surprise  us  if  we  did  not  see 
in  what  a  bungling  hook-making  style  the  whole  publication  has 
been  mismanaged. 

We  find,  however^  in  the  kind  of  Appendix  which  has  been 
added  to  swell  the  volume,  a  few  (twenty -four)  pages  which  are 
new  to  tl^e  puUic — though  not  new  to  us,  who  had  already  seen 
a  MS.  copy — and  which  have  some  interest,  and  with  r^^d  to 
tbjB  p^sonal  history  of  Walpole,  some  importance.  This  paper 
is  entitled  '  Short  Notes  of  my  Life.'  The  editor  says,  simply 
•noMgh, — 
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*  These  memoranda  were  probably  not  intended  for  pabli^ation ;  but 
as  they  furnish  dates  and  some  other  interesting  particulars,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  insert  them  here.'— *Ed. — vol.  ir.  p.  335. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  these  notes,  and  everything  else  of  the 
kind  which  may  be  found  in  Lord  Euston's  papers^  were  written 
for  the  ultimate  use  of  the  public  in  some  shape  or  other.  We 
almost  doubt  whether  Walpole  ever,  after  his  early  youth,  wrote 
a  line — he  certainly  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  preserved  one — 
which  he  did  not  merely  intend,  but  carefully  and  often  artfully 

Krepare,  for  the  press.  These  notes,  indeed,  tell  very  little  that 
ad  not  been  told  before ;  but  they  exhibit  in  a  collected,  and 
therefore  stronger  light,  that  appetite  for  literary  fame, — and,  in 
apite  of  all  his  affected  humility,  that  curious  anxiety  and  vanity 
about  his  most  trifling  productions,  which  were,  we  believe,  the 
strongest  passions  of  his  life. 

We  must  find  room  for  a  few  short  specimens  of  this  dry,  yet 
characteristic  autobiography — banning  with  the  very  few  events 
which  he  takes  the  trouble  to  record. 

He  tells  us  that  he  was  born  in  Arlington-street,  on  the  24th  of 
Sept.,  1717,  O.S.,  and  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  in  1724. 
In  1725,  he,  with  his  cousins,  the  four  sons  of  Lord  Townshend, 
was  placed  under  a  tutor  at  Bexley,  in  Kent,  and  in  1 727  he  was 
removed  to  Eton.     We  then  find  that — 

'  I  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  May  24th,  1721,  my  father  intend- 
ing me  for  the  law ;  but  I  never  went  further,  not  canng  for  the  pro- 
fession.*— vol.  iv.  p.  335. 

This  date  is  a  blunder  of  the  printer  or  editor — as  he  certainly 
was  not  entered  at  Lincoln*s  Inn  at  three  or  four  years  old.  The 
true  date  is  173L  He  left  Eton  for  Cambridge  in  1734,  and  in 
1736— 

*  Wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  the  GratulaiUo  Acad.  Cantab,,  on 
the  marriage  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales. 

*  My  mother  {^Catherine  Shorter]  died  August  20th,  1737. 

*  Soon  after,  my  father  gave  me  the  place  of  Inspector  of  the  Import% 
and  Exports  in  the  Custom  House,  which  I  resigned  on  his  appointing 
me  Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  room  of  Colonel  William  Townshend, 
January  29th,  1738 — and,  as  soon  as  I  came  of  age,  I  took  possession 
of  two  other  little  patent  places  in  the  Exchequer,  called  Comptroller  of 
the  Pipe,  and  Clerk  of  the  Estreats.  They  had  been  held  ror  me  by 
Mr.  Fane. 

*  My  father's  second  wife,  Mrs.  Maria  Skerrei,  died  June,  1738.'— 
vol.  iv.  p.  336. 

The  reader  will  observe  with  some  surprise  that  his  father^s 
second  wife  died  within  ten  months  of  the  decease  of  the  first. 
The  explanation  of  thia  enigma  is  that  Sir  Robert  had,  during 

his 
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his  first  lady^s  life,  an  intrigue  with  and  a  daughter  by  Miss 
Skerret,  who  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen ;  and  within 
a  few  months  of  the  first  Lady  Wa]pole*s  death  he  married,  and 
in  a  few  months  more  lost  the  second.  By  an  extraordinary  and 
scandalous  stretch  of  power,  when  Sir  Robert  was  created  a  peer, 
his  daughter  by  Miss  Skerret  was  granted  the  rank  of  an  earl's 
daughter,  and  became  the  Lady  Mary  Churchill  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Wal pole's  correspondence.  The  gossip  of  the  day  said 
that  the  infidelity  of  Sir  Robert  to  his  lady  was  reciprocated^  and 
that  our  Horace  himself  was  well  known  to  be  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Hervey,  whom  he  certainly  resembled  in  many 
points,  in  which  he  was  the  very  reverse  of  Sir  Robert.  (^Lady 
M,  W.  Momtagues  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  34.) 

Horace  continued  at  Cambridge*  till  1739,  when  *he  set  out 
his  travels  with  his  friend  [and  tutor]  Mr.  Thomas  Gray/  They 
spent  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  in  Florence,  '  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  the  English  minister,' — a  residence 
which  we  believe  to  have  had  a  very  mischievous  effect  on  the 
after-lives  of  both  Gray  and  Walpole.  To  the  quarrel,  which  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  residence  at  Florence  separated  these 
friends,  there  is  no  allusion,  nor  has  it  ever  been  clearly  explained. 
Walpole,  with  a  kind  of  prudential  magnanimity,  used  to  silence 
all  discussion  on  the  subject,  by  takings  in  a  general  way,  all  the 
blame  on  himself ;  but  the  details  were  certainly  of  a  nature  that 
Walpole  was  not  willing  to  remember.  On  his  return  in  1741, 
he  found  himself  member  'for  Kellington'  [Callington]  of  the 
ParUament  which  terminated  Sir  Robert's  ministry  : — 

*  February  9th,  1142,  my  father  resigned,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Orford.  He  lefb  the  house  in  Downing  Street  helonging  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  retired  to  one  in  Arlington  Street,  opposite  to  that  in 
which  I  was  born,  and  which  stood  where  the  addition  building  to  Mr. 
Pelham's  houee  now  stands. 

*  March  23rd,  1742,  I  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first 
time,  against  the  motion  for  a  Secret  Committee  on  ray  father.  This 
speech  was  published  in  the  magazines,  but  was  entirely  false,  and  had 
not  one  paragraph  of  my  real  speech  in  it. 

*My  nither  died  March  28th,  1745.  He  left  me  the  house  in  Ar- 
lington Street  in  which  he  died,  500(W.  in  money,  and  1000/.  a*year 
from  the  Collector's  place  in  the  Custom  House,  and  the  surplus  to  be 
divided  between  my  brother  Edward  and  me. 

*  In  May,  1747, 1  took  a  small  house  near  Twickenham  for  seven 
years.    I  afterwards  bought  it,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  belonging  to 

*  We  hare  lomewhere  read  that,  during  his  early  retifleoce  at  Cambridge,  Horace 
Walpole  bad  a  fit  of  9eriousne99,  and  used  even  to  visit  convicts  in  the  prison  with  a 
view  to  their  religious  edification.  We  have  unfortunately  mislaid  our  reference;  but 
the  stoiy,  if  true,  is  a  very  curiouf  one» 

minors : 
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minors;  and  have  maile  great  additioDa  and  improTemenU to  it     Iti 
one  of  the  deeds  I  found  it  was  called  Strawbcei^t  Hill. 

*  One  night  in  the  banning  of  November,  1149,  as  1  was  retaming 
from  Holland  House  by  moonlight,  about  ten  at  night,  I  was  attacked 
by  two  highwaymen  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  pistol  of  one  of  them  going 
off  accidentally,  grazed  the  skin  under  my  eye,  left  some  marks  of  shot 
op  my  face,  and  stunned  me.  The  ball  went  through  the  top  of  the 
chariot ;  and  if  I  had  sat  an  inch  nearer  to  the  left  side,  must  have  gone 
through  my  head. 

*  January  11th,  1751,  I  moved  the  address  to  the  king,  on  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

*  March  20th»  1751,  died  my  eldest  brother  Robert,  Earl  of  Orfbrd. 

*  About  this  time  1  began  to  write  my  Memoirs.  At  first,  I  only  in- 
tended to  write  the  history  of  one  year. 

*  About  the  same  time  happened  a  great  family  qaarrel*  My  friend 
Mr.  Chute  had  engaged  Miss  Nicholl,  a  most  rich  heiress,  to  run  away 
from  her  guardians,  who  had  used  her  very  ill ;  ^nd  he  proposed  to 
marry  her  to  my  nephew  Lord  Orford,  who  refused  her,  though  she  had 
above  150,000/.     I  wrote  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  transaction* 

*  In  1752  I  was  appointed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane*s  will  one  of  his 
trustees. 

*  In  December  died  Erasmus  Shorter,  Esq.,  the  last  and  youngest 
of  my  mother's  brothers.  He  dying  without  a  will,  his  fortune  of 
30,000/.  came  in  equal  shares  between  my  brother  Sir  Edward,  me,  and 
ihy  cousins,  Francis  Earl  of  Hertford,  Col.  Henry  Seymour  Conway, 
and  Miss  Anne  Seymour  Conway. 

^  In  1754  i  was  chosen  for  Castlerising,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment. 

*  About  the  same  time  I  erected  a  cenotaph  for  my  mother  in  Weat- 
minster  Abbey,  having  some  years  before  prepared  a  statue  of  her  by 
Valory  at  Rome.     The  pedestal  was  carved  by  Rysbrach. 

*  In  March,  1755,  I  was  very  ill-used  by  my  nephew  Lord  Orfbrd, 
upon  a  contested  election  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  which  I  wrote 
him  a  long  letter,  with  an  account  of  my  own  conduct  in  politics. 

*  In  February,  1757,  I  vacated  my  seat  for  Castlerising,  in  otder  to 
be  chosen  for  Lynn ;  and  about  the  same  title  used  my  best  endeavours, 
but  in  vain,  to  save  the  unfortunate  Admirftl  Bynr. 

*  In  September  I  erected  a  tomb  in  St.  Anne  a  cburehyard,  Soho^ 
for  Theodore  King  of  Corsica. 

*  1765.  Sept.  9th.  Set  out  for  Paris. 

*  1766.  April  22nd.  Arrived  in  London  from  Parts. 

*  1767.  March.  Wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Lynn,  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  come  into  Parliament  again.  •    «    • 

*  May  28th.  Mv  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Lynn  was  first  published  in 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle* 

*  Aug.  20th.  I  went  to  Paris.  Wrote  there  an  account  of  my  whole 
fconcem  in  the  afikir  of  Rousseau,  not  with  intention  to  publish  it 
yet.  .    .    . 

*  1777.  In  April  my  nephew.  Lord  Orford,  went  nad  again,  iipd  wm 

under 
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under  my  cftre ;  l>ut  as  he  had  employed  a  lawy^,  of  whom  I  had  a  had 

opinion,  in  his  afBtiirtf  I  refused  to  take  eare  of  them. 

*    *  1718.  Lord  Orford  recovering  in  March,  I  gave  up  the  care  of  him.' 

«— vol.  iv.  pp.  339-351. 

These  are,  we  thinks  all  that  he  relates  of  the  facts  of  his  life 

down  to  1779,  when  the  notes  terminate ;  but  he  is  much  more 

particular  in  enumerating  his  literary  labours.      The  following 

extracts  will  show  the  microscopic  vanity  with  which — having  so 

many  higher  claims  to  literary  reputation — he  enshrined  in  the 

records  of  his  life  the  most  inconsiderable  trifles : — 

*  1143.  I  wrote  "Patapan,  or  the  Little  White  Dog,"  a  tale,  imitated 
from  Fontaine ;  it  was  never  printed. 

*  1146.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  I  wrote  "  The  Beauties^**  which  was 
handed  about  till  it  got  into  print,  very  incorrectly. 

*  Ahout  the  same  time,  I  paraphrased  some  lines  of  the  first  book  of 
**  Lucan;"  but  they  have  not  been  printed. 

*  1148»  1  next  wrote  two  papers  of  the  **  Remembrancer,"  and  two 
more  of  the  same  in  the  year  1149.  In  the  latter  year,  too,  I  wrote  a 
copy  of  verses  on  the  Fireworks  for  the  Peace ;  they  were  not  printed. 

*  1153.  In  November  I  wrote  a  burleeque  poem,  called  **  TheJuJg'^ 
ment  of  Solomon, " 

'  1161.  June  11th,  wrote  an  epigram  on  the  Duchess  of  Grafton 
going  abroad. 

*  Dec.  20th,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Lady  Mary  Coke,  on  her  having  St. 
Anthony*8  fire  in  her  cheek. 

'  1112.  Sept;  Wrote  some  lines  to  Lady  Anne  Fitzpatrick  with  a 
present  of  shells.'— vol.  iv.  pp.  339*356. 

About  some  of  these  thinga  and  others  almilarly  mentioned  we 
know  nothing  and  care  little,  but  we  dare  say  most  of  them  will 
be  found  in  Lord  Euston^s  papers.  There  is  one  composition 
mentioned  which  excites  our  curiosity,- — 

*  1166.  Aug.  18th.  Began  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Thitd.'~vol.  iv.p.852. 

These  'Memoirs,*  we  observe,  are  advertised  as  about  to  be 
published,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant.  They  are  probably  the  contents  of  the  celebrated 
box  B.* 

The  following,  which  looks  trivial,  may  not  be  without  import- 
ance : — 

*  1161.  July  16th,  wrote  the  "Garland,"  a  poem  on  the  King,  and 
sent  it  to  Lady  Bute,  but  not  in  my  own  hand,  nor  with  my  name,  nor 
did  ever  own  it.* — vol.  iv.  p.  349. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  piece — and  should  be  glad  if  it  were 
recovered ;  if,  as  may  be  presumed,  it  was  a  panegyric,  it  would 

*  See  Ixm)  Hollsod^t  Preface  to  the  Memoires,  and  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  179; 
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afford  a  curious  contrast  with  Walpole's  subsequent  rancour 
against  George  III.  and  Liord  Bute.  We  really  have  a  curiosity 
to  compare  Uie  'Memoirs  of  George  III.  in  1766/  with  the 
'  Garland  *  of  1761.  But  upon  this,  no  more  than  upon  any  other 
points  of  this  autobiography,  does  the  editor  condescend  to  say 
one  word ;  and  we  have  not  space,  nor,  we  freely  confess,  ma- 
terials to  enter  into  researches  on  the  present  occasion.  By  and 
bye,  or  whenever  there  shall  be  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  Walpole  papers — these  notes  will  pro- 
bably  be  of  value  to  the  biographer  who  may  endeavour  to  afford 
a  full  review  of  all  Walpole's  works  and  a  fair  estimate  of  .his 
literary  and  personal  character.  We  have  on  several  occasions, 
but  particularly  in  our  recent  review  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Mann  series,  paid  our  contribution  to  this  future  biography ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  remaining 
mass  of  his  papers  may  be  given  to  the  public,  and  that  th6 
whole  of  his  works,  but  particularly  bis  letters,  may  receive 
the  elucidatory  supervision  of  a  competent,  that  is  to  say,  well- 
informed,  inquisitive,  and  communicative  editor. 


Art.  Y.—rBeport  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  (Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  command  of  Her  Majesty.)     London,  1844. 

THE  history  of  insanity  exemplifies  an  observation  frequently 
made,  that  in  many  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  befal 
msmkind  the  most  poignant  miseries  are  those  which  are  super- 
added by  human  folly  and  ignorance  to  the  dispensations  of  rro- 
vidence.  The  loss  of  reason  is  one  of  the  heariest  of  these  dis- 
pensations ;  and  yet  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  most 
acute  sufferings  which  the  insane  have  undei^ne  have  arisen  in 

{ast  times  from  the  exa^erated  fears  and  the  cruelty  of  the  sane. 
.unatics  had  their  golden  age,  before  laws  were  made,  when  they 
wandered  forth  at  large  and  were  revered  as  saints,  or  as  partak- 
ing of  something  holy  or  divine ;  but  with  laws  and  civUizadoD 
their  iron  age  b^n.  It  has  continued  almost  to  the  present  time. 
During  the  last  half  century,  however,  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  has  been  greatly  ameliorated. 
It  is  now  thought  right  to  exercise  towards  them  the  ordinary 
principles  of  humanity.  We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  progress  of  this  change.  The  subject 
of  insanity,  and  numerous  questions  connected  with  it,  have  of 
late,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  occupied  more  than  usual 
attention.    The  appalling  attempts  on  the  fives  of  persons  high  in 
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office  and  dignity,  and  other  atrocities,  in  excuse  or  extenuation 
of  which  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  urged,  have  excited  a  strong 
interest,  and  have  given  rise  to  inquiries  as  yet  scarcely  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  The  imposing  appearance  of 
lonatic  asylums,  generally  erected  in  conspicuous  situations,  and 
from  year  to  year  multiplied,  has  spread  abroad  an  apprehension 
that  lunacy  is  to  a  fearful  degree  on  the  increase.  The  sympathy 
of  the  humane  has  been  awakened ;  and  Parliament  will  be  in- 
yited»  in  the  next  session,  to  consider  the  whole  matter  with  a  view 
to  decisive  legislation. 

Ancient  legislation  r^arded  merely  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  the  dangerous  acts  of  lunatics,  and  that  of  their  families 
from  the  dissipation  of  property.  Under  the  Roman  law,  if  any 
offence  was  committed  by  a  reputed  lunatic,  a  formal  inquisi- 
tion was  held  by  the  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  madness  was  real  or  simulated.*  When  insanity  was 
proved  to  be  real  and  continued,  and  it  appeared  that  the  lunatic 
was  dangerous  to  society,  he  was  ordered,  i^of  a  certain  rank,  and 
possessed  of  wealth,  to  be  shut  up  in  his  own  house  under  the  care 
of  an  appointed  guardian,  who  was  responsible  for  his  safe  custodyi 
For  madmen  of  an  inferior  condition  no  other  receptacle  was  pro- 
vided than  a  common  prison,  where  it  was  expressly  enacted  that 
they  should  be  bound,  if  the  officer  thought  it  advisable,  with  chains. 
Lunatics  who  were  not  dangerous  were  left  to  the  care  of  their  rela- 
tives or  friends. 

It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  any  improvement 
can  be  discovered  to  have  taken  place  in  the  public  provisions  for 
the  disposal  of  lunatics :  while,  indeed,  no  hospitals  existed  for  the 
care  of  those  who  laboured  under  ordinary  bodily  infirmities,  it  can 
be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  none  were  devoted  to  the  insane. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  the  commencement  of 
so  many  improvements  affecting  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  morals 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  was  likewise  the  epoch  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  first  hospital  for  lunatics  in  Britain.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  King  Henry  VIII.  had  given  the  priory  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  City  of  London.  It  was  soon  afterwards  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  safe  custody  of  lunatics.  In  1675,  the  old 
building  having  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state,  the  sum  of  1 7,000/« 
was  devoted  by  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  erection  of  a 
fit  edifice.  Tlus  sum  was  augmented  by  a  voluntary  subscription. 
By  a  piece  of  extreme  absurdity  it  was  determined  to  raise  the 
new  building  on  the  model  of  the  Tuileries  in  Paris.  Such  was 
the  great  national  lunatic  asylum  of  those  days,  where,  according 

*  Pothier't  edition  of  the  'Pandects,*  lib.  7,  p.  444. — BonfiU,  <  Enai  fur  la  Jorii- 
prndenoeJiMicakraUitiTeaiuEAliMe.*    Pttrit.    QuartD.    1836. 
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fo  the  expressions  of  a  sensible  writer  of  the  present  time  (M.* 
Ferrus),  '  Pomp  reigned  without,  and  misery  within ;  and  where 
ranitj  was  gratined  at  the  expense  of  snfiering  humanity.  The 
nnfortmiate  inmates  of  this  noble  mansion  were  abandoned  to  the 
most  revolting  squalor  and  wretchedness.  Their  nakedness  and 
filth  were  as  disgusting  to  the  beholder  as  the  chains  and  fetters^ 
with  which  both  sexes  were  loaded,  were  horrifying  and  rerolting.* 

Such  was  the  only  noted  receptacle  for  the  insane  that  eidsted' 
in  England  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  was  not  till  1751 
that  another  asylum  was  found  necessary,  Bethlehem  being  no- 
longer  capable  of  receiving  the  number  of  lunatics  that  were  to 
be  accommodated.  The  hospital  of  St.  Luke*8  was  then  founded 
for  the  reception  of  300  patients.  But  here,  as  in  Bethlehem, 
chains  and  fetters  were  employed  without  restriction  for  the  co-' 
ercion  of  the  insane.  No  attempts  at  classification  on  any  fixed 
principle  appear  to  have  been  made ;  and  the  arrangements  of 
both  these  establishments  were  similar  to  those  of  prisons. 

It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  any  considerable  number  of 
hospitals  were  erected  in  Europe  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 
For  the  safety  of  the  community  they  were  to  bfe  confined ;  and* 
when  this  object  was  attained,  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  and  of 
the  public  in  regard  to  them  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished. 
If  violent  and  dangerous,  they  were  almost  everywhere  lodged  in 
gaoli;  and  even  such  as  were  placed  in  the  lunatic  hospitals  of 
those  days  were  loaded  with  chains,  fetters,  manacles,  hobbles, 
gyves,  and  muzzles.  They  were  flogged  during  their  paroxysms, 
fastened  naked  in  dark  cells,  in  the  most  squalid  and  miserable  con-*' 
dition ;  or  they  were  exhibited  for  money  in  cages  by  their  keepers 
(a  term  still  retained),  like  wild  beasts,  or  as  objects  of  curiosi^ 
and  ridicule.  It  was  ignorantly  supposed  that  lunatics  are  insen- 
sible to  the  ordinary  causes  of  bodily  pain,  and  this  notion  became 
a  pretext  for  the  barbarities  that  Were  exercised  towards  them. 
*  The  commencement  of  a  more  humane  practice  was  made  in 
France  by  the  good  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  fouilder  of  the  order 
of  Lazarites,  and  originator  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris. 
This  ecclesiastic  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  active  men  of 
his  age  in  all  works  of  benevolence.  He  obtained  benefactions 
for  the  hospitals  of  Bic^tre  and  the  Salpetri^re.  In  his  exhorta- 
tions he  recommended,  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  kindness 
and  getitleness  towards  the  insane.  From  his  time  lunatics  began 
to  be  admitted  more  frequently  into  hospitals  instead  of  prisons. 

In  1786,  T^non,  a  French  'physician,  published  an  essay  on 
the  state  of  the  insane,  and  on  the  method  of  treatment  likely  to 
promote  their  recovery.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  humane 
persons  to  the  subject  \  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  broilght  before 
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^e  domtifnehi  Assethblj^  of  France,  in  a.  verj  striking  memoir, 
by  La  Rochefoucauld. 

It  was  during  the  Reign  of  Terr<M',  and  while  all  France 
laboured  under  a  new  form  of  insanitj,  that  the  idea  was  first 
conceived  of  setting  loose  madmen  from  their  bonds.  The  good 
and  wise  physician,  Pinel,  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  in- 
justice of  keeping  his  patients  chained  in  the  dungeons  of  Bicetre, 
while  so  many  hundreds  of  his  countrymen,  more  mi8chiev6U8ly 
distracted  than  any  of  them,  were  at  large  to  work  the  bloody 
frolics  of  the  revolutionary  phrenzy.  There  were  at  that  time 
upwards  of  300  maniacs  chained  in  the  loathsome  cells  of  the 
horrible  Bedlam  of  France.  Pinel  formed  the  resolution  of 
setting  them  free  from  their  strict  restraint,  and  he  entreated  per- 
mission of  the  Commune  to  that  effect.  Struck  with  the  novelty 
of  the  enterprise,  at  that  time  a  sufficient  recommendation  before 
any  assembly  in  France,  the  Commune  listened  to  the  proposal^ 
and  deputed  one  of  their  body,  the  notorious  Couthon,  to  accom- 
pany the  physician  to  the  spot,  and  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
earrying  his  undertaking  into  effect.  They  were  received  by  a 
confused  noise — the  yells  and  vociferations  of  some  hundreds  of 
madmen,  mixed  with  the  sounds  of  their  clanking  chains,  echoing 
through  the  damp  and  dreary  vaults  of  the  prison.  Couthon 
turned  away  with  horror,  but  he  permitted  Pinel  to  pursue  his 
enterprise.  The  philanthropist  resolved  speedily  to  liberate  fifty, 
of  the  number  by  way  of  experiment^  and  he  began  by  unchaining 
twelve  of  the  most  violent.  The  aocount  of  his  proceeding  has^ 
been  recorded  by  his  nephew,  Scipion  Pinel,  in  a  lively  nar* 
ralive,  which  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  first 
man  set  at  liberty  was  an  English  captain.  He  had  been  forty 
years  in  chains,  and  his  history  was  forgotten  by  himself  and  all 
the  world.  His  keepers  approached  him  with  dread:  he  had 
killed  one  of  their  comrades  by  a  blow  with  his  manacles.  Pinel 
entered  his  cell  unattended,  and  accosted  him  in  a  kind  and  con^ 
fiding  mmner,  and  told  him  that  it  was  designed  to  give  him  thc^ 
liberty  of  walking  abroad,  on  condition  that  he  would  put  on  a 
waistcoat  that  might  confine  his  arms.  The  madman  appeared  to 
^Ksfoelieve ;  but  he  obeyed.  His  chains  were  removed,  and  the 
door  of  his  cell  was  left  op^n.  Many  times  he  raised  himself  and 
fell  baek';  his  limbs  gave  way;  they  had  been  ironed  forty  years. 
At  length  he  was  able  to  stanid,  and  to  stalk  to  the  door  of  his  dark 
cell,  and  to  gaze,  with  exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight,  at  the 
beautiful  sky.  He  spent  the  day  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  newly- 
aoquired  privilege ;  be  was  no  more  in  bonds ;  and  during  the 
two  years  of  his  further  detention  at  Bicetre,  assisted  in  managing 
Uie  house.     The  next  man  liberated  was  a  soldier,  a  private  m 
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tlie  French  guards,  wlio  had  been  ten  years  in  chains,  and  was 
an  object  of  general  fear.  His  case  had  been  one  of  acnte  mania, 
occasioned  by  intemperance — a  disorder  which  often  subsides  in  a 
short  period  under  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  unless 
kept  up,  as  in  this  case,  by  improper  treatment.  When  set  at 
liberty,  this  man  willingly  assisted  Pinel  in  breaking  the  chains  of 
his  fellow-prisoners :  he  became  immediately  calm,  and  even  kind 
and  attentive,  and  was  ever  afterwards  the  devoted  friend  of  his 
deliverer.  In  an  adjoining  cell  thcro  were  three  Prussian  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  many  years  in  chains  and  darkness:  through 
grief  and  despair  they  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupor  and  fatuity, 
the  frequent  result  of  similar  treatment,  and  they  refused  to  be 
removed.  Near  to  them  was  an  old  priest,  harmless  and  patient, 
who  fancied  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  When 
taunted  by  his  keepers,  who  used  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  was  Christ, 
he  could  break  the  heavy  chains  that  loaded  his  hands,  he  replied, 
with  solemn  dignity,  '  Frustr^  tent&ris  Dominum  tuum.*  After 
his  release  he  got  rid  of  his  illusion,  and  recovered  the  soundness 
of  his  mind.  Within  a  few  days  Pinel  liberated  fifty-three  maniacs 
from  their  imprisonment.  The  result  was  beyond  his  hopes.  Tran- 
quillity and  harmony  succeeded  to  tumult  and  disorder,  and  even 
the  most  ferocious  madmen  became  more  tractable.  This  took 
place  in  1792 ;  and  the  example  of  Pinel  was  fcdlowed  in  various 
parts  of  France. 

In  England  some  improvements  began  about  the  same  period 
as  in  France ;  but  they  advanced  more  slowly,  and  only  as  the 
state  of  public  opinion  gradually  forced  them,  on.  Asylums  had 
been  increased  in  number:  private  houses  for  the  reception  of 
insane  persons  were  found  to  be  profitable  speculations,  and 
acconlingly  multiplied ;  and  asylums  began  to  be  established 
by  public  subscription  for  the  accommodation  of  lunatics  among 
the  lower  orders.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  estimated 
numbers  were  at  this  time  so  small.  The  York  Asylum  was 
set  on  foot  in  1772.  A  public  advertisement,  signed  by  Arch- 
bishop Drummond  and  twenty-four  gentlemen,  stated  that-^ 
'sensible  of  the  deplorable  situation  of  many  poor  lunatics  in 
that  extensive  county,  who  had  no  other  support  than  what  a 
needy  parent  can  bestow,  or  a  thrifty  parish  officer  provide,  they 
recommend .  the  erection  of  a  public  edifice  for  the  reception 
of  such  unhappy  people.'  An  inquiry  was  then  set  on  foot  as  to 
the  number  of  lunatics  in  the  Three  Ridings,  and  it  was  found  so 
alarming  that  it  was  determined  to  erect  a.  building  capable  of 
receiving  Jijty  four  patients,  with  power  of  extending  it  by  means 
of  wings.  Fpr  the  care  of  fifty-four  patients,  one  head  keeper# 
one  matron,  ^nd  three  servants  of  each  sex  were  thought  sufficaent. 
»    .  It 
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It  is  remarlcftble  that  in  1813  the  same  number  of  attendants  was 
thought  sufficient  for  200  patients.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
the  use  of  restraint  and  confinement  in  cells,  that  was  the  general 
practice  in  the  York  Asylom.  For  some  time  the  establishment 
was  inspected  by  regular  visitors ;  and  while  this  was  done^  and 
paupers  alone  were  admitted,  no  complaints  of  improper  treat- 
ment were  heard ;  but  when  patients  of  a  higher  class  were 
received,  umler  the  pretence  of  assisting  the  pauper  establishment 
by  lai^er  payments,  and  the  physician  was  allowed  to  take 
fees,  abuses  were  introduced,  the  system  of  regular  visiting  was 
given  up,  and  the  York  Asylum  became  the  scene  of  most  dis- 
graceful disorder. 

Not  long  after  this  several  public  hospitals  were  erected  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Nottingham  Asylum  was  built 
in  1791,  the  Glasgow  Asylum  in  1807.  In  1808  the  important 
Act  for  the  erection  of  County  Asylums  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  these  establishments.  It  was  by  this  Act  that  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  Lunatic  Population  of  £ngland  was  first 
projected.  How  far  the  object  has  yet  been  attained  we  shall 
have  future  occasion  to  show. 

The  commencement  of  improvements  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  our  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  actual  treatment  of  their 
inmates,  may  be  dated  from  the  foundation  of  the  Retreat  by 
the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
origin  of  the  Retreat  was  coeval  with  the  liberation  by  Pinel  of 
the  lunatics  of  Bicfttre :  the  two  events  had  no  connection.  The 
fotindation  of  the  Retreat  was  suggested  by  some  complaints  re- 
lative to  a  female  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had 
been  confined  and  died  in  York  Asylum.  It  was  opened  in  1793, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Tukes,  of  York,  whose  name  will  be 
handed  down  among  those  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The 
plan  of  treatment  adopted  from  the  first  was  that  which  humanity 
and  common  sense  ought  long  before  to  have  suggested.  It  was 
to  manage  the  patients  in  the  most  gentle  method,  to  soothe 
their  feelings  by  kindness  and  compassion,  and  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence by  that  mild  control  which  firmness  joined  to  gentleness 
and  forbearance  never  fails  to  establish  over  the  insarie  and  th^ 
sane.  The  unostentatious  accounts  that  were  from  time  to  time 
published  of  this  institution  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  It  was  well  known  that  a  different  system  was 
pursued  in  the  old  establishments,  against  which  complaints  had 
been  continually  gaining  ground.  In  these  places  all  things  were 
as  much  as  possible  involved  in  mystery  and  concealment,  and 
attempts  to  promote  inquiry  were  resisted  and  resented  as  grievous 
affironts.     The  York   Asylum,  of  which   the  management  had 
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fallen  into  a  few  bands,  inier^tod  iti  the  ccmcealtiieilt  and  'pef- 
petaiation  of  abases,  was  more  espeoiallj  the  object  of  complaint^ 
and  of  comparison  with  the  Retreat,  situi^ted  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Dr.  Best,  phy^cian  to  the  Asylum,  published 
some  severe  strictures  on  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke's  account  of  the 
Retreat^  in  which  he  supposed  that  unfavourable  allusions  had 
been  made  to  the  Asylum.  The  controversy  attracted  attention ; 
and  some  gross  instances  of  n^lect  and  ill*treatment  having  falleii 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Higgins,  an  active  magistrate 
of  the  West  Riding,  a  movement  was  with  great  difficulty  made, 
and  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot.  Scarcely  any  kind  of  abuse 
or  indecency  can  be  imagined  that  was  not  shown  to  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  York  Asylum.  This  disclosure  gave  rise,  in 
the  following  session,  to  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
all  the  public  lunatic  asylums,  and  many  of  the  private  houses  for 
ihe  insane. 

The  state  of  Bethlehem  (Bedlam)  was  (m  this  occasion  exposed. 
In  that  hospital  it  had  been  the  ordinary  juractice  to  keep  patients, 
male  and  female,  even  some  who  were  but  partially  insane,  and 
for  the  most  part  intelligent,  chained  constantly  by  e^rm  and  leg 
to  the  walls  of  apartments,  with  no  clothing  but  a  Uaqket*  Others 
were  found  lying  iq  cells  op  loose  straw,  covered  merely  with  a 
rug,  and  in  a  most  filthy  and  disgusting  state.  And  this  was 
twenty*three  years  after  the  reformation  of  Bictoe  by  Pinel,  and 
in  the  royal  hospital  of  Great  Britain.  The  case  of  Norris 
stands  out  conspicuously.  Norris  was  a  shrewd  intelligent  man, 
who  retained  to  the  last  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  bat 
was  subject  to  paroxysms  of  fury.  He  was  dreaded  as  a  mos^ 
dangerous  madman.  Mr.  Haslam,  at  that  time  apothecary  ojf 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  advised  his  confinement  in  a  well-secured 
double  cell ;  but  the  Committee  determined  otherwise,  and  after 
long  deliberation  gave  minute  directions  for  the  construction  of  an 
apparatus  of  iron,  under  the  load  of  which  the  unfortunate  man 
was  destined  to  pass  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life.  A 
.stout  iron  ring  was  riveted  round  his  neck,  and  coimected  by  a 
short  chain  to  another  ring,  which  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down 
M  massive  iron  pillar  six  feet  high :  a  strong  iron  b^,  two  indies 
wide,  was  riveted  round  his  body,  oa  each  Mde  of  which  bis 
.arms  were  pii^ioned  down  close  to  his  waist :  his  right  leg  was 
chained  to  the  trough  on  which  he  was  placed.  Norris  was  not 
in  a  state  fitted  to  render  him  insensible  to  such  miseries.  While 
fettered  as  above  described  he  read  a  great  many  books  on  history 
and  biography  :  he  read  the  newspapers  ev^  day»  and  conversed 
seiiisibly  on  the  events  of  the  time. 

St.  Luke  s  Hospital  was  found  in  a  better  stute  than  Bedlaai: 

a  similar 
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a  similar  method  of  management  was  there  followed,  but  it  wai 
stated  on  evidence  that  there  were  not  nearly  so  many  persons. 
*  under  violent  coercion,'  The  naval  maniacs  at  Hozton  were 
declared  to  be  in  a  dirty  miserable  condition,  without  classification/ 
and  destitute  of  ordinary  decencies  and  comforts. 

This  exposure  produced  a  lasting  impression.  The  fact  having 
been  demonstrated  that  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  may  be- 
advanti^^usly  substituted  for  harshness,  a  reformation  of  the  old 
hospitals  was  carried  into  eSect>  and  new  asylums  were  set  on  foot, 
professedly  on  this  principle.  The  managers  of  these  establish*- 
ments  emulated  each  other  in  allowing  more  and  more  liberty  to 
their  patients,  and  in  avoiding  the  use  of  severe  and  coercive 
measures.  In  county  asylums,  where  adequate  means  of  classic 
fication  and  employment  were  at  hand,  it  was  discovered,  as  soon 
as  the  experiment  was  made,  that  personal  restraint  may  for  the 
most  part  be  dispensed  with,  if  due  vigilance  is  used  to  prevent 
accidents,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants  are  at  hand  to 
overpower  resistance  when  necessity  requires.  In  proportion  as 
restraint  was  discontinued  it  was  observed  that  the  inmates  of 
lunatic  hospitals  became  more  tranquil,  more  cheerful,  more  dis' 
posed  to  give  assistance  to  the  superintendents,  and  less  mischievous, 
irritable,  and  destructive.  It  was  no  longer  impossible  to  cultivate, 
gardens  to  which  they  had  access,  or  to  preserve  glass- windows  r. 
these  were  no  longer  guarded  with  lattices,  nor  were  the  Walls 
{milt  so  high  to  prevent  escapes*  In  fact,  moral  principles  were 
•ubstituted  in  the  governmmit  of  thoie  reformed  asylums  for 
physical  force** 

.  This  change  of  system  has  been  chiefly  carried  into  effect  in 
aome  of  the  large  county  asylums,  where  no  motive  of  parsimony 
interfered  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  all  the  requisite  conditions. 
These  are  principally  ample  airing  grounds,  with  the  means  of 
active  occupation,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants.  In 
many  of  the  private  asylums,  however,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
pubUc  ones,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  old  method  has  con*- 
tinued  in  force,  with  unmitigated  severity,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  late  visitation  by  the  Commissioners,  A  controversy  exists 
among  the  superintendents  of  the  best  conducted  county  asylums 
-on  the  question  how  far  the  principle  of  abstaining  from  the  use 
i>f  mechanical  coercion — which  they  term  technically  the  non*- 
•restraint  system— ought  to  be  carried.      One  party  (at  the  head 

•  Such  is  the  statement  given  by  Dr.  Hitch,  one  of  tbe  most  eminently  successful 
'mmoog  tbe  superintendents  of  Lunatic  Hospitals,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  intelligent 
of  thos^  who  hold  similar  ai^intmentt.  We  have  seen  lunatics  w)io  had  been  ten  c^ 
twenty  years  bound  and  coerced,  and  during  that  time  irritable  and  violent,  walking 
at  large  about  the  grounds  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  having  been  restored  to  a  state  erf 
pei^Bet  htrtnltiSDess  and  ttanqoilli^  on  bciiig  rdeaatd  ttom  their  boadi. 
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of  which  is  that  accomplished  physician  Dr.  Conotlj)  abjures  the 
use  of  mechanical  restraints  in  managing  even  the  most  violent 
and  destructive  maniacs.  The  substitute  adopted  for  ligatures 
and  chains,  and  strait-waistcoats,  is  solitary  confinement  in 
padded  rooms,  lined  with  some  soft  material,  so  that  the  patient 
can  sustain  no  serious  injury  even  if  he  dashes  his  head  or  body 
with  violence  against  the  walls.  Some  intelligent  persons  are, 
however,  of  opinion  that  solitary  confinement  is  not  in  all  instances 
preferable  to  slight  restraint ;  and  that  patients  who  have  mis* 
chievous  propensities,  and  make  constant  efforts,  as  many  do,  to 
destroy  their  clothes  or  strip  them  off,  suffer  less,  both  in  health 
and  feelings,  if  allowed  to  walk  at  large  in  the  open  air  with 
their  hands  fastened  in  muffs  or  gloves,  than  if  kept  shut  up 
in  cheerless  cells.  They  argue  also  that  padded  rooms  afford  no 
security  in  some  extreme  cases — as  when  a  lunatic,  during  a  pa* 
roxysm,  attempts  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  gnaw  his  flesh,  or  bite  off 
his  tongue.  Such  instances  actually  occur,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners have  seen  persons  deprived  of  sight,  or  otherwise  maimed, 
who  might  easily  have  been  prevented  from  inflicting  upon  them- 
selves these  calamities  by  mechanical  restraints  of  no  severe  kind. 
Examples  have  occurred  in  which  destructive  patients  have  killed 
some  of  their  companions  during  a  sudden  outbreak.  It  is 
argued,  moreover,  and  no  satisfactory  reply  has  been  made  to 
the  observation^  that  some  have  depraved  appetites,  and  propen- 
sities perverted  by  disease,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  destructive, 
and  can  only  be  prevented  by  mechanical  restraint,  or  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  an  attendant.  On  these  and  similar  grounds 
many  humane  and  considerate  persons  are  still  found  to  disap- 
prove the  total  prohibition  of  all  means  of  restraint.  In  this 
number  we  must  reckon,  in  England,  the  enlightened  founder  of 
the  Retreat,  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke,  who  is  rightly  looked  upon  as 
the  author  of  the  improved  system ;  and,  on  the  Continent,  Dr. 
Foville,  the  distinguished  successor  of  Esquirol  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  of  Charenton.  With  such  arguments  and  such  autho- 
rities on  both  sides  of  this  question,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  de- 
cided opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  in  all  cases  the 
adoption  of  restraint.  But  one  result  seems  established  by  the 
consent  of  alt  parties;  viz.,  that  the  least  possible  use  should  be 
made  of  such  means.  If  we  rest  on  this  as  an  undisputed  prin- 
ciple, and  take  into  our  account  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the 
largest  and  best-conducted  asylums  in  Britain,  though  the  super- 
intendents do  not  profess  to  refuse,  should  a  case  occur  requiring 
it,  to  make  use  of  restraint,  they  have  in  reality  not  applied  it  in 
a  single  instance  during  several  years,  it  will  appear  that  there  is 
practically  little  difference  between  the  two  parties.     In  the  mean 

time 
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time  it  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  desire  to  maintain  one  rule  of  con- 
duct, under  all  circumstances,  may  not  occasion  a  relapse  into  the 
old  system  of  confinement  in  dark  cells.  The  instances  on  record, 
which  prove  the  baneful  tendency  of  solitary  cellular  confinement^ 
as  practised  in  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
warning  on  this  head.* 

A  series  of  parliamentary  enactments  has  resulted  from  these 
discussions,  wilh  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  public  and  pri\'ate 
asylums,  and  to  secure  their  periodical  visitation  by  magistrates 
and  commissioners.  We  shall  enumerate  the  most  Important  of 
these  Acts  in  the  order  of  their  succession ;  but  our  readers  will 
be  better  prepared  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  value  and  bearing 
when  they  shall  have  accompanied  us  in  taking  a  brief  but  general 
survey  of  the  remarkable  facts  illustrative  of  the  present  state  of 
lunatics  and  asylums  in  this  Country,  which  the  late  Report  of 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  has  brought  to  light.  The 
appointment  of  this  Commission,  or  rather  the  extension  of  its 
sphere  of  operation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, is  well  known  to  have  been  the  last  act  of  Government  in 
connexion  with  the  treatment  of  lunatics.  The  Report  was  alluded 
to  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Ashley,  in  the  luminous  and  excellent 
speech  in  which  that  nobleman  drew  the  attention  of  the  House, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  last  session,  to  the  subject  of 
lunacy,  and  the  existing  provisions  for  the  insane  poor.  It 
brings  before  the  public  a  great  mass  of  information>  for  the  most 
part  new,  on  all  the  most  important  topics  connected  with  in- 
sanity. 

The  principal  heads  of  the  Report  are  a  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  lunatic  asylums;  their  construction,  state,  and 
the  system  of  management  pursued  in  them ;  a  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal evils  and  defects  existing  in  these  establishments,  as  de« 
tected  by  the  Commbsioners  in  their  late  visitations ;  an  account 
of  the  state  in  which  pauper  lunatics  are  admitted  into  asylums ; 
of  the  forms  and  varieties  of  mental  disease  prevalent  among  their  - 
inmates ;  of  the  classification  and  treatment,  medical  and  moral, 
to  which  they  are  subjected  ;  of  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  restraint 
practised  in  the  dlflerent  houses ;  of  the  visitations  and  inspection  j 
which,  according  to  law,  ought  to  have  been  carried  on ;  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  visitations  have  been  actually  practised 
in  the  different  houses.     The  Report  contains  also  remarks  on  a 

*  On  the  baneAil  effects  of  tbis  system  of  solitary  confinement  in  cells  iu  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  Pennsylvania,  see  the  <  Compte  rendu  des  SC*ances  et  Travaux  de  TAca- 
d^mie  det  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques.^  This  subject  has  been  discqssed  at  several 
meetings  of  the  Institute  during  the  present  year,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  result  established 
beyond  doubt,  that  a  considerable  number  per  cent,  of  cases  of  insanity  are  produced 
yearly  in  the  Fennsylvanian  jienitentiariet. 
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variety  of  particulars  connected  with  tbe  state  of  th6  houses,  which 
bear  on  great  practical  questions.  To  these  details  is  added  a 
copious  digest  of  materials  for  the  statistics  of  insanity  in  England^ 
a  subject  of  great  national  interest^  and  one  on  which  there  have 
existed  hitherto  no  sources  of  correct  infprmation. 

The  total  number  of  lunatic  asylums  in  England  and  Wales  is 
stated  to  be  166.  Among  these,  17  are  county  asylumSi  11  are 
asylums  supported  partly  by  subscription,  1  is  a  military  and  1  a 
naval  hospital,  and  136  are  licensed  houses  or  private  asylums. 
Of  these  last,  99  are  in  the  provinces,  and  licensed  by  magistrates; 
37  arc  within  the  metropolitan  district,  and  licensed  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy.  Of  the  licensed  houses,  44  receive  paupers 
as  well  as  private  patients,  and  92  private  patients  only. 

It  appears  from  the  enumeration  that  although  county  magis- 
trates have  been  empowered  by  the  Act  passed  in  1808  (a  power 
continued  by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  40)  to  erect  county  asylums  wherever 
they  thought  fit,  only  16  of  40  counties  in  England,  and  1  of  12 
in  Wales,  have  been  provided  with  such  establishments.  Neither 
has  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1807,  for  the  combination  of  counties  with  a  view  to  the 
erection  of  joint  asylums,  been  acted  upon,  with  the  exceptiop  of 
one  instance,  and  that  a  comparatively  unimportant  one.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  there  has  been  no  want  of  public  asylums  in  the 
districts  where  none  have  been  established. 

The  most  erroneous  notions  have  prevailed  as  tp  the  numbers 
of  tbe  insane  in  this  country,  and  in  fact  no  sufficient  data  existed 
for  drawing  any  conclusion  on  the  subject.  These  are  for  tbe 
first  time  furnished  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  it 
appears  that  great  care  has  been  bestowed  in  collecting  and 
arranging  materials  for  the  statistics  of  insanity.  They  form  a 
most  valuable  public  document.  The  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  insane  persons,  of  all  classes,  in  England  and  Wales, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1844: — 


Private  Patikkts. 

PAtrrERS. 

Total. 

Where  confined. 

Male 

Femsl*!  Total. 

Male 

F«nMlc 

Teut 

Mate 

remaltj  Total. 

CmiDty  Atyltim* 

130 

115 

245 

1.924 

9^1 

4.155 

2.064 

2*346     Ajm 

Ditto,  under  Local  Acts    .     .     . 

, 

,, 

,, 

38 

51 

89 

38 

51          89 

Militarv  and  Naval  HncnIuU     . 
Bethlem  and  St.  Luke*t  HoapitaU 

104 

4 

168 

164 

4(      168 

178 

264 

442 

;     86 

35 

191 

264 

999       563 

OthtT  Pnblic  Aayiunia .     .     .     . 

249 

287 

536 

'    177 

166 

843 

426 

458 

879 

Licensed  Uoums.*— 

{ 

1 

„              Metropolitan    . 

520 

453 

973   1    360 

494 

854 

880 

947 

1,827 

Proviiieial  ,     . 

74S 

678 

1,426  . 

947 

973 

1.990 

1.695 

1,661 

3.346 

*WorkhottMs  and  elsewlierp  .     . 

.. 

,, 

.,     ' 

4.169 

5,170 

9.339 

4^169 

5,170 

9.339 

Single  Patients  under  <lommlssioii 

178 

110       282 

172 

110 

9di 

Totals 

2.161 

1.911  14.079 

7,701 

9.180 

16.821 

9.862 

11.081 

20393 

*  Including  30  Male  and  3  Female  Criminal  Liuiatlcs,  in  Oaols,  according  to  th«  Parliamentary 
Return  for  April,  1848. 
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It  appears  that  there  are  20,893  persons  in  South  Britain  ascer- 
tained to  be  insane :  4072  are  maintained  either  wholly  or  in  part 
at  their  own  cost,  or  that  of  their  families;  while  16^821  are 
objects  of  charity,  and  supported  at  the  public  expense.  Besides 
these,  there  are  large  numbers  of  persons  shut  up  and  confined  as 
single  patients,  of  whom  no  account  is  given  in  any  public  docu- 
ment. 

The  following  table  displays  some  interesting  facts.  It  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  and  idiots  to  the  population 
is  greater  in  Wales  than  in  England,  and  that  in  both  the  number 
of  females  is  greater  than  that  of  males : — 

PSOPORTIOVS  FEB  CbMT.  OF  PaDPBR   LitNATICS  TO  POPULATION, 

January  1st,  1844. 


Males 

Females .... 

Popoktioa. 

Paapcr 
Luaatlcfl. 

ProporUon 
per  cent. 

One  Pauper 

liUUAtic  to  P«T* 

tons  Uving. 

England  .  i 

7,589,659 
7,945,962 

7,159 

8,442 

•094 
•100 

1,060 
912 

Total... 

15,535,621 

16,601 

•100 

1,000 

Walet  .  .  i 

Males 

Females .... 

463,985 
480,476 

642 
678 

•117 
•141 

856 
709 

Total 

944,461 

1,!120 

•129 

775 

Total  England  and  Wales. . 

.16,480,082 

16,821 

•102 

980 

Deduct  Crim 

inal  liUnfttics* •.•••.•.••... 

279 

Total  Pauper  Lunatics  not  Criminals 

16,543 

•100 

1,000 

We  discover,  on  inspecting  the  former  of  these  tables,  that  the 
number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  confined  in  workhouses  and  else- 
where is  more  than  double  of  the  total  number  of  those  in  county 
lunatic  asylums.  It  likewise  appears  that  the  number  of  paupers 
sent  to  private  asylums  is  more  than  half  as  many  as  the  number 
in  county  asylums.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  state  of  things 
will  appear  when  we  consider  that  most  workhouses  are  in  a 
great  measure  unprovided  with  those  resources  which  are  found 
to  promote  the  recovery  of  the  insane,  and  tend  therefore  to 
lighten  the  public  burden  of  their  maintenance,  and  take  into  the 
account  the  fact  shown  by  the  Report,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
licensed  houses  admitting  paupers  are  scarcely  better  provided  in 
this  respect  than  workhouses.  The  following  consideration  will 
show  how  great  a  calamity  to  the  country  is  this  defect  in  the 
public  provisions  regarding  lunacy. 

2  F  2  Insanity 
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Insanity  is  curable  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases^  but  the 
cure  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  early  application  of 
remedial  means.  The  table  printed  in  page  189  of  the  Report 
will  prove  that  the  cures,  during  the  last  five  years,  have  in  four 
county  asylums  been  80,  in  four  others  40,  in  four  others  50,  and 
in  three  60  per  cent  At  St.  Luke's  the  permanent  cures,  during 
1842,  are  stated  to  be  70,  and  in  1843  to  be  65  per  cent.  It 
must  be  observed  that  at  St.  Luke*s  scarcely  any  cases  are  ad- 
mitted except  recent  ones,  while  the  proportion  of  such  admitted 
into  some  of  the  county  asylums  is  comparatively  small.  In  one 
county  asylum,  out  of  37  cases  admitted  in  1842,  only  6  were  re- 
ceived within  three  months  of  the  attack,  and  5  of  these  recovered 
within  three  months :  the  rest,  being  old  cases,  were  incurable. 
It  is  a  fact  long  ago  established  by  the  Reports  of  lunatic  hos- 
pitals in  this  and  other  countries,  that  the  disorder  is  curable, 
in  a  very  great  proportion  of  cases,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
attack,  and  that  recoveries  after  that  period  are  comparatively 
rare.  From  a  table  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tuke  for  the  Ivetreat,  on 
the  accuracy  of  which  we  may  place  the  utmost  reliance,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  63  cases  admitted  within  three  months  of  the 
attack,  51  recoveries  took  place;  out  of  65  cases  admitted  more 
than  three  but  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  attack,  there 
were  28  recoveries;  in  101  cases  admitted  after  the  termination 
of  the  first  year,  only  31  recoveries  are  recorded* 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  probability  of  re- 
covery in  the  early  stages  of  insanity — which,  as  we  must  not  fail 
to  observe,  is  restricted  to  cases  placed  under  circumstances  cal* 
culatcd  to  promote  cure — and  the  almost  total  hopelessness  of 
protracted  cases,  which  is  a  fact  fully  established  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  lunatic  hospitals,  we  are  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  some  provisions  that  may  ensure  the  removal  of 
patients  to  prc^rly  constituted  asylums  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  onset  of  the  disease.  No  such  provisions  are  at  present 
afforded  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  Even  where  there  are 
county  asylums  it  is  a  constant  complaint  that,  although  the  mcdi* 
cal  officers  are  ever  calling  the  attention  of  magistrates  to  the 
importance  of  early  admissions,  the  pauper  lunatics  are  almost 
everywhere  detained  so  long  in  workhouses  that  the  chance  of 
cure  is  rendered  extremely  small.  Such  has  been  the  report 
given  to  the  Commissioners  in  most  of  the  county  lunadc  hospi- 
tals, and  in  very  many  of  the  private  asylums  which  receive  pauper 
patients. 

We  have  observed  that  several  of  the  asylums  belonging  to 
counties  furnish  great  advantages  for  promoting  the  recovery  of 
the  patients  consigned  to  them.  The  same  observation  is  applic- 
able 
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bble  to  the  public  subscription  asylums,  and  to  some  of  the 
licensed  bouses  admitting  pauper  patients.  We  must  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  deplorable  deficiencies  which  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  shows  to  exist  in  other  receptacles  for  the  insane. 
It  will  be  hardly  beyond  the  limit  of  ascertained  truth  if  we  should 
say  that  more  than  half  of  the  pauper  lunatics  in  this  country  arc 
shut  up  in  places  calculated  to  protract  their  disorder  and  to  ren* 
der  it  hopeless,  and  to  consign  the  unfortunate  sufferers  sis  a 
perpetual  burden  to  the  community.  This  remark  applies  with 
full  force  to  the  cells  or  small  rooms  in  the  ordinary  workhouses, 
where  so  great  a  number  of  lunatics  are  detained.  It  applies  to 
the  confined  and  gloomy  apartments  in  the  Birmingbam  work- 
house licensed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  and  where  not  fewer 
than  71  insane  or  idiotic  patients  were  seen  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  lunatic  wards  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital  at  Bristol  are 
liable  to  the  same  observation.  But  the  worst  instance  of  the 
kind,  and  one  of  the  roost  flagrant  examples  of  abuse  detected 
by  the  Commissioners  in  their  circuit  through  England  and 
Wales,  was  the  county  asylum  belonging  to  the  town  and  county 
of  Haverfordwest.  The  condition  of  the  place  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  better  than  that  of  Old  Bedlam  or  the  York  Asylum,  as 
displayed  in  the  memorable  investigation  above  related.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  old  prison  converted  into  a  lunatic  asylum  without  any 
proper  alteration  or  repair.  In  the  description  given  of  this  place 
in  the  Report,  it  is  said  to  be 

•  Deficient  in  every  comfort,  and  almost  in  every  convenience ;  the  rooms 
being  small  and  ill-ventilated,  and  some  of  them  almost  dark,  and  the 
interior  of  the  building  altogether  out  of  repair.  There  was  no  seat, 
table,  or  article  of  furniture  in  the  women's  apartments,  and  nothing 
except  a  table  in  the  men's  room.  The  men  were  standing ;  the  women 
standing  or  sitting  on  the  floor.  There  were  large  holes  in  seme  of  the 
walls  and  ceilings.  The  airing-courts  were  very  small  and  cheerless, 
particularly  that  belonging  to  the  men,  and  they  were  both  strewn  with 
large  stones,  which  had  fallen  or  been  forced  from  the  building. 

*  The  dress  of  the  patients  was,  in  almost  every  instance,  dirty,  ragged, 
and  insufficient.  One  of  the  female  patients  pulled  off  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  which  were  nothing  more  than  rags.  The  Commissioners  ivere 
informed  that  there  was  not  a  single  change  of  linen  (either  for  the  beds 
or  for  the  person)  throughout  the  asylum.  There  were  only  16  single 
beds  for  the  18  patients  confined  in  the  asylum.  One  patient  (a  boy 
of  19)  slept  on  loose  straw,  on  the  stone  floor,  in  a  small  dark  cell. 

*  The  Commissioners  caused  many  of  the  heds  to  be  uncovered,  and 
found  that  there  were  no  sheets  or  blankets,  and  little  more  than  a  single 
rug  to  cover  the  patients.  The  matron  stated  that  she  had  applied  re- 
peatedly for  more  bed-clothes,  and  for  linen,  but  without  effect. 

*  The  refractory  patients  were  confined  in  strong  chairs,  their  arms 

being 
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being  also  fastened  to  the  chair.  Two  were  thus  confined,  separately^  in 
small  rooms,  into  which  scarcely  any  light  entered  through  the  gratings. 
One  was  the  boy  before  mentioned,  who  slept  at  night  on  the  floor  of  the 
same  room ;  the  other  was  a  woman,  who  was  entirely  naked  on  both 
the  days  on  which  the  Commissioners  visited  the  asylum,  and,  without 
doubt,  during  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  night.  Both  of  these  were 
dirty  patients.  In  the  woman's  room  the  stench  was  so  offensive  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  remain  there. 

•  During  wet  weather  there  was  no  place  whatever  for  exercise ;  and 
at  other  times  there  was  not  sufficient  space  for  the  purpose.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  employ  any  of  the  patients,  and  no  books  or  other 
amusements  were  provided.  Prayers  were  never  read,  and  no  clergy- 
man ever  visited  the  asylum,  although  one  of  the  female  patients,  who 
was  occasionally  depressed,  and  imagined  that  she  had  not  done  her  duty 
to  a  child  who  had  died,  appeared  especially  to  require  such  consolation 
as  a  clergyman  might  afford.' 

Among  the  facts  stated  in  the  Report,  none  has  excited  so 
much  surprise  as  the  condition  in  which  the  Commissioners  have 
found  a  large  number  of  asylums  licensed  by  the  magistrates.  It 
is  asserted  that  not  only  irregularities  and  abuses,  but  cruelties  of 
a  very  flagrant  character  have  been  observed  in  mahy  of  these 
establishments.  The  obser>'ation  refers  to  asylums  of  that  class 
which  admit  pauper  patients.  In  several  of  these  licensed  bouses, 
it  is  stated  that  the  treatment  of  the  patients  is  harsh  and  cruel, 
and  calculated  to  destroy  their  bodily  health  and  aggravate  their 
mental  disorder.  One  licensed  house,  that  at  Box,  near  Bath, 
had  been  described  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1815^  as  being  in  a  very  similar  state  to  that  in  which 
it  was  found  by  the  Commissioners  in  1843  and  1844.  Many 
other  licensed  houses  are  described  as  being  very  defective  in 
their  accommodations,  and  very  unfit  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 
They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  in  which  they  exist.  The 
following  passages,  extracted  from  the  Report,  seem  fully  to  bear 
out  these  remarks : — 

•  The  asylums  at  West  Auckland,  and  at  Wreckenton,  in  the  coimty 
of  Durham,  are  reported  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  the  care  of  insane  per- 
sons. 

•  At  West  Auckland,  in  the  small  cheerless  day-room  of  the  males, 
with  only  one  window,  and  that  unglazed,  five  men  were  restrained  by 
leg-locks,  called  hobbles,  and  two  were  wearing  in  addition  iron  hand- 
cuffs, and  fetters  from  the  wrist  to  the  ankle.  They  were  all  tranquil.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  coercion  was,  that  without  it  they  would  escape. 
One  powerful  young  man  who  had  broken  his  fetters  was  heavily  ironed, 
hnd  another  was  leg-locked  and  handcuffed,  who  was  under  medical 
treatment  and  in  a  weak  state.  One  woman  was  leg-locked  by  day,  and 
chained  to  her  bed  at  night.     Chains  were  fastened  to  the  floors  in 
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ftian^  phtoM,  and  ta  lAiariy  of  the  bedsteacb.  The  n^Ies-  throughout 
the  hoase  slept  two  la  one  bed.* 

*  At  the  licensed  house  at  Derbj,  first  visited  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1842,  the  straw  in  the  paupers*  beds  was  found  filthy,  and  some  of  the 
bedding  was  in  a  disgusting  condition  from  running  sores,  and  was  of 
the  worst  materials,  and  insufficient.  Two  cells,  in  which  three  sick 
epileptic  paupers  slept,  were  damp,  unhealthy,  and  unfit  for  habitation. 
The  beds  of  some  of  the  private  patients  were  in  an  equally  bad  state. 
Nearly  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  violated.  A  lady  was  found 
con6ned  in  this  house,  who  was  represented  to  be  a  visitor,  and  not  a 
patient ;  but  who,  upon  investigation,  was  proved  to  have  been  brought 
from  another  lunatic  asylum,  where  she  was  a  certified  patient.  Her 
name  was  entered  in  the  private  account  book  of  the  proprietor  as 
a  patient,  and  he  had  given  a  certificate  that  she  was  confined  in  his 
asylum,  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  her  trustee  to  pay  over  to  her 
husband  dividends  to  which  she  was  entitled,  only  a  few  days  previously 
to  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners.  The  magistrates  of  the  borough, 
who  are  its  visiting  justices,  had  not  visited  the  house  for  the  space  of 
a  year,  minus  eight  days.  This  lady  had  been,  during  the  whole  of 
her  residence  in  this  place,  firom  the  month  of  May  until  October, 
anxious  to  see  some  magistrate,  with  a  view  to  demand  her  liberty. 
She  was  afterwards  liberated  upon  our  remonstrances. 

*  At  Box,  near  Bath,'  the  Report  states,  *  there  being  only  one  day- 
room  and  one  airing-court  for  each  sex,  the  noisy,  violent,  refractory, 
dirty,  and  dangerous  patients,  were  crowded  together  in  the  same  small 
space  with  those  who  were  clean,  convalescent,  and  quiet,  and  the  noise 
and  confusion  were  extreme.  There  were  seven  females  under  restraint ; 
two  had  strait-waistcoats,  two  had  their  arms  fixed  in  iron  frames,  not 
allowing  the  freedom  of  hand-locks ;  and  three  had  iron  leg-locks ;  one 
female  was  chained  by  her  legs  to  a  wooden  seat  in  a  paved  passage,  to 
prevent  her,  as  it  was  stated,  hurting  herself  in  her  fits.  Eight  or  ten 
of  the  females  were  fastened  by  straps  and  chains  to  their  beds  at  night. 
One  male  was  chained  by  his  leg  to  a  seat  in  the  yard,  and  another 
male  was  chained  to  his  bed  at  night.  At  out  last  visit  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1844,  a  trifling  enlargement  had  been  made  in  the  yards,  one  of 
which  was  covered  with  macadamized  stones,  but  the  house  was  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  same  harsh  and  cruel  system  of  re- 
straint was  in  practice.' 

With  respect  to  the  asylum  at  Plympton  in  Devonshire,  the 
Commissioners  state  that — 

*  At  the  third  visit  to  this  house,  on  October  2,  1843,  three  women  were 
foimd  chained  by  their  legs  to  the  benches.  One  of  them,  mentioned  in 
the  previous  Report,  had,  besides  the  chain  to  her  leg,  another  chain 

**  The  magistrates  visited  this  place  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  visited  by  the 
CommisMonen,  and  made  the  followiug  entryiu  the  Visitors*  Book  ^— 

<  5th  Dec.  1842. 
*  We  this  day  visited  the  Asylum^  and  found  that  the  Commissiopeif  had  just  left  it. 
'We  found  every  thing  in  good  order.'' 
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•pasting  round  her  wust,  to  which  were  fixed,  by  an  htm  ring,  twoh«Bd- 
locks,  in  Tvhich  both  her  hands  were  confined.  Besides  this  restraint, 
Ihere  were  twenty-one  patients  who  were  chained  to  their  beds  at  night : 
two  of  these  were  private  patients,  and  the  others  were  male  and  female 
paupers.  The  three  sleeping-rooms  in  the  women's  cottage  could  not, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  have  been  cleaned  for  some  days ; 
the  wooden  cribs  were  filthy ;  the  floor  was  in  holes,  and  soaked  with 
filth,  and  in  parts  covered  with  dirty  straw.  In  a  crib  in  one  of  these 
'^Tetched  places,  a  female  private  patient,  who  was  cleanly,  had  been 
compelled  to  sleep.  She  implored  us  only  to  remove  her  to  a  better  part 
of  the  house. 

•  In  one  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  court  for  the  women,  the  dimensions 
of  which  were  eight  feet  by  four,  and  in  which  there  was  no  table,  and 
only  two  wooden  scats  fastened  to  the  wall,  we  found  three  females  con- 
fined. There  was  no  glazing  to  the  window',  and  tlie  floor  was  perfectly 
wet.  Two  dark  cells,  which  adjoin  the  cell  need  for  a  day-room,  are 
the  sleeping-places  for  these  three  unfortunate  beings.  Two  of  them 
sleep  in  two  cribs  in  one  cell.  The  floor  in  the  cell  with  the  two  cribs 
was  actually  reeking  wet,  and  covered  with  straw  and  filth ;  and  one 
crib  had  a  piece  of  old  carpet  by  way  of  bedding,  besides  the  straw, 

-but  the  other  appeared  to  have  had  nothing  but  straw,  without  any  other 
bedding.     In  the  other  cell  the  patient  who  slept  in  it  had  broken  her 

-crib  to  pieces,  and  a  part  of  it  was  remaining  in  the  cell ;  but  the  straw 
was  heaped  up  in  one  corner,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  rely  upon  what 
was  said,  she  had  slept  upon  the  straw  upon  the  ground  at  least  one 
night.    The  straw  itself  was  wet  and  filthy. 

*  The  whole  of  these  cells  were  as  damp  and  dark  as  an  underground 
cellar ;  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  endure  the  offensive  smell.  We  sent 
for  a  candle  and  lantern  to  enable  us  to  examine  them. 

*•  So  far  from  any  good  having  resulted  from  the  previous  remon- 
strances of  the  Commissioners,  the  house  was  found,  at  this  third  visit, 
even  in  a  worse  condition  than  at  the  previous  visits.' 

We  have  selected  a  few  instances  of  the  abuses  still  existing  in 
the  lunatic  asylums  of  this  highly  civilized  country;  and  we  must 
now  turn  to  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  similar  cruelties 
exercised  on  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  species  by  those  whose 
especial  duty  it  is  to  alleviate  their  calamities.  One  circumstance 
which  in  a  peculiar  manner  aggravates  the  hardships  of  insanity, 
and  demands  for  its  victims  more  than  ordinary  protection  from 
the  legislature,  is,  that  it  dries  up  the  springs  of  human  sympathy 
and  natural  affection,  and  renders  man  an  object  of  disgust  to 
his  fellow-men.  It  was  well  observed  by  the  noble  philan- 
thropist who  has  devoted  his  time  and  labour  to  the  miti- 
gntion  of  human  suflerings,  that  insanity  appears  to  be  a  visitation 
of  Providence  so  overwhelming  as  to  produce  a  withering  and 
deadening  effect  upon  the  mind  not  only  of  the  unhappy  patient 
himself,  but  of  all  those  who  are  connected  with  him;  that  it 
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renders  bis  nearest  relatives  anxious  not  only  to  get  rid  of  the 
insane,  but  to  wipe  out,  if  possible,  all  traces  of  his  memory.* 
The  influence  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  recognised  in  cruelties 
ivhich  have  been  inflicted,  not  only  in  asylums,  or  under  the  mer- 
cenary care  of  strangers  in  private  dwellings,  but  under  the  roof 
of  parents.  Of  these  abuses  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
instances  in  order  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  tolerably  complete 
view  of  the  insecurity  in  which  our  laws  still  leave  the  lunatic. 

On  the  18ih  day  of  May,  1844,  Harriet  Eleanor  Pelham  was 
brought  up  before  one  of  the  metropolitan  magistrates,  accused 
of  gross  cruelty  towards  her  son,  a  lunatic,  who  was  entitled  to  a 
dividend  of  6000/.  This  was  received  by  the  mother.  An  in- 
spector of  police  stated  that  on  entering  the  house  at  Chelsea  the 
most  revolting  scene  that  had  ever  come  within  his  view,  during  a 
very  lengthened  experience,  burst  upon  him.  On  a  small  straw 
bed  lay  a  poor  creature  of  the  male  sex,  without  one  morsel  of 
clothing  more  than  an  old  and  filihy  rag  which  might  be  termed 
a  shirt,  and  a  small  piece  of  flannel  or  blanket.  Beneath  him 
was  a  hole  rotted  through  the  dank  straw  of  the  bed  (we  need 
not  say  how),  and  maggots  and  loathsome  vermin  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  crawling  on  his  body,  which  was  so  obscured  by  filth 
that  it  was  almost  diflicult  to  discover  in  him  a  human  being. 
His  beard  reached  nearly  down  to  his  middle,  and  his  nails  pro* 
truded  some  inches  beyond  liis  toes.  This  was  a  son  under  the 
roof  of  his  mother ! 

On  the  28th  day  of  November,  1843,  Arme  A.  was  sent  from 
near  Brecon,  in  Wales,  to  an  asylum  at  Hereford,  where  she  died 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1844.  She  was  in  so  shocking  a  state 
that  the  proprietor  wished  not  to  receive  her.  She  had  been  kept 
chained  upwards  of.  eleven  years,  sometimes  to  the  fire-place,  and 
sometimes  to  a  post ;  and,  from  her  being  fastened  in  a  crouching 
posture,  her  knees  were  forced  up  to  her  chin,  she  sat  wholly 
upon  her  heels  and  her  hips,  and  much  excoriation  had  taken 
place  where  her  knees  pressed  upon  her  stomach.  When  she 
died  it  required  considerable  dissection  to  get  faer  corpse  pressed 
into  a  coflln. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1843,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
(in  Re  Spread,  a  lunatic)  said — 

*  J  could  hardly  have  believed  that  such  an  outrage  on  humanity  as  is 
disclosed  by  the  affidavits  could  have  been  perpetrated  at  the  present 
day.  A  gentleman  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  who  is  afflicted  with 
insanity,  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  his  person.  After- 
wards one  of  his  brothers  was  appointed  committee,  and  he  placed  the 
lunatic  in  a.  house  in  Coik.     He  was  found  in  an  out-house  belonging  to 

*  Lord  Aabl«y  t  speech  in  the  House  of  Cominons^  on  the  I^unacy  Bill,  in  ]84d. 
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the  man  with  whom  he  had  been  plaeed ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  ro«f 
there  was  access  for  the  weather  and  the  rain ;  and  though  it  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  he  was  stark  naked,  his  legs  chained  and  clenched 
together,  and  fastened  by  a  chain  not  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  with- 
out even  straw,  and  not  able  on  account  of  his  chains  to  lie  down  in  such 
a  way  as  to  rest  himself,  and  without  power  to  move  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  narrow  circle  which  the  chain  would  describe.  I  have  felt  bound  to 
have  the  case  fully  investigated  and  exposed,  because  I  am  afraid  the 
evil  exists  to  a  considerable  extent.' 

In  1841  a  commission  was  taken  out  by  Dr.  Barman  of  Henley 
to  inquire  into  the  insanity  of  a  patient  who  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  his  brother  in  1805.  The  lunatic's  property  amounted  to  more 
than  460/.  a-year.  Only  120/.  a-year  was  allowed  for  the  lunatic's 
maintenance,  which  was  not  paid.  The  brother  presented  himself 
to  a  living  belonging  to  the  lunatic;  sold  his  commission  in  the 
army ;  cut  down  his  timber,  mortgaged  and  sold  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, received  the  proceeds,  and  died  insolvent. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  years  1843  and  1844^  luna- 
tics have  been  treated  by  a  mother,  a  sister,  and  brothers  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  highest  legal  authority  in  Ireland 
lias  stated  that  he  believes  that  the  evil  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  that  country  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  exists  to  a 
great  extent  both  in  England  and  in  Wales. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  condition  of  pauper  lunatics  shall  be  taken  Into  consideration 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

*  With  respect  to  the  detention  of  single  lunatics  by  their  friends  in 
private  dwellingS|  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  remind  the  House  pf 
the  caution  necessary  to  be  exercised  in  this  respect,  as  the  rights  of 
relatives  in  these  matters  deserved  some  consideration.' 

We  hope  the  condition  of  all  lunatics,  without  exception,  will 
be  considered ;  and  that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  find  shelter 
beneath  the  cloak  of  affectionate  relationship.  It  is  not  necessary, 
in  providing  protection  for  these  unfortunates,  to  invade  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life,  or  to  add  publicity  to  the  pangs  of  those  who  kindly 
and  properly  take  charge  of  their  afflicted  relatives ;  but  for  tbie 
purpoiie  of  putting  an  end  to  outrages  such  as  we,  with  Sit  E. 
Sugden,  believe  now  to  exist  to  a  very  great  extent,  we  would 
make  it  severely  penal  to  detain  any  single  lunatic  without  giving 
immediate  notice  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy ;  and  we  would,  if  the  Commissioners  are  not  to  visit 
such  persons,  require  that  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family 
should  certify  from  time  to  time  that  the  lunatic  is  properly  treated. 
It  suffices  not  that  we  enforce  a  mild  and  humane  system  of  treating 
the  insane  in  our  public  and  private  institutions^  if  we  admit  the 
-  .  rights 
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rights  of  ji^elatives  to  keep  their  lunatic  kinsmen  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  brutes,  and  to  chain  and  cripple  their  limbs,  and  depnve 
them  of  their  property,  in  private  dwellings. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  these  erils,  or  any 
means  of  effectually  preventing  their  perpetration.  So  long  as 
concealment  is  possible  they  will  exist.  It  was  some  time  since 
observed  by  Mr*  Samuel  Tuke,  who  is  known  during  a  great  part 
of  his  life  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  whose 
strong  sense  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings,  that  no  system  of 
visitation  by  local  guardians  or  overseers,  or  even  by  magistrates, 
can  be  fully  relied  upon;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  plan  which 
he  recommended  seems  to  be  almost  an  anticipation  of  the  Metro- 
politan Commission^  with  extended  powers.  We  shall  cite  his 
words : — 

^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
system  of  visitation  [he  is  alluding  to  the  visits  of  local  magistrates] — as 
I  know  that  it  is  felt  to  be  by  some  who  act  under  it.  We  shall  not,  I 
apprehend,  secure  efficient  visitation  until  we  have  an  appointment  of  a 
number  of  competent  persons  to  visit,  under  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment, all  places  of  whatever  description,  private  or  public,  chartered  or 
unchartered,  in  which  the  insane  are  confined— to  compare  the  degrees 
of  human  misery  in  these  abodes — to  ascertain  how  it  may  be  most  eifec- 
tually  provided  for  and  alleviated — to  collect  information  under  uniform 
heads  from  all  these  institutions,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  public 
the  result  of  their  observations  and  inquiries.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  every  person  who  considers 
the  real  state  of  the  insane,  than  that  the  laws  which  regard  the 
protection  of  lunatics  require  an  entire  remodelling  on  a  prin- 
ciple very  different  from  those  which  have  directed  former  acts  of 
the  legislature  of  this  country.  The  subject,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  is  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 
Session,  and  we  shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  some  of  our 
readers  by  setting  before  them  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  prin- 
cipal measures  which  hitherto  have  been  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  object  alluded  to. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  regulation  of  lunatic 
asylums  in  this  country  till  the  Act  of  14  Geo.  lit.  c.  49. 

In  1763  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  that 
it  was  the  constant  practice  of  husbands  and  of  mothers  to  shut 
up  their  wives  and  daughters  in  the  madhouses  near  London, 
without  any  proof  of  their  insanity,  and  that  the  superintendent  of 
one  such  house  avowed  the  fact,  and  declared  that  he  was  in  the 
practice  of  shutting  up  any  person  who  was  brought  to  him. 
He  declared  that  during  six  years  not  one  of  the  persons  brought 
to  him  and  admitted  into  his  madhouse  was  really  a  lunatic. 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  these  abuses,  it  seems  that  no 
remedial  measure  was  introduced  until  1773,  when  a  bill  was 
brought  in  by  Mr.  J.  Townshend,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1763.  This  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords.  It,  however,  became  law  in  1774,  under  the  title  oi 
*  An  Act  for  Regulating  Madhouses.* 

In  the  year  1807,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Wynn,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
lunatics.  From  the  evidence  of  Sir  G.  O.  Paul,  it  appeared  that 
pauper  lunatics  '  were  then  chained  in  the  cellar  or  garret  of  a 
workhouse,  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a  table,  tied  to  a  post  in  an  out- 
house, or  shut  up  in  an.  uninhabited  ruin,  or  left  to  ramble  half- 
naked,  and  half 'Starved,  the  jest  of  the  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  un« 
feeling.'  The  Act  of  48  Geo.  III.,  first  establishing  county 
asylums,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wynn  upon  the  Report  of  this 
Committee.  In  the  years  1812,  1815,  and  1816,  other  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  consider  provisions  for  the  better  r^u- 
lation  of  madhouses,  and  in  these  years  w#re  disclosed  those 
hateful  and  foul  abominations  perpetrated  in  the  public  asylums 
of  York  and  Bethlehem,  and  in  various  private  madhouses.  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs  had  given  an  opinion  that,  however  disgracefully  a 
proprietor  conducted  a  house,  he  could  demand  a  licence  under 
the  Act  of  1774,  that  there  was  no  power  to  tefuse  it,  and  that  the 
Act  did  not  extend  to  hospitals  such  as  York  and  Bethlehem,  or 
to  paupers. 

Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  evidence  published  by  Parliament 
in  1815  and  1816,  nothing  was  done  by  the  legislature  towards 
providing  a  remedy.  Several  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Com- 
mons, but  were  rejected  in  the  Lords.  In  1827  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  again  appointed  upon  the  earnest 
intercession  of  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  Lord  Robert  Seymour,  and 
Lord  Granville  Somerset,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  pauper 
lunatics.  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1828,  brought 
such  a  statement  before  the  House,  respecting  Bethnal  Green, 
that  he  and  Lord  Ashley,  after  much  opposition  from  the  lunatic 
hospitals  at  Exeter  and  Oxford,  were  enabled  to  carry  the  Act  of 
the  9th  Geo.  IV.  c.  41,  to  regulate  the  cure  and  treatment  of 
insane  persons  in  England  and  Wales.  This  Act  repealed  the 
Act  of  1774;  established  the  discretionary  power  of  licensing 
houses  for  the  reception  of  the  insane,  and  the  present  system  of 
visitation,  and  of  requiring  proper  medical  certificates  and  orders 
for  the  admission  of  patients ;  and  first  introduced  the  power  of 
liberation. 

These  were  only  temporary  acts,  and  their  renewal  was  post- 
poned to  80  late  a  period  of  the  Session  of  1842,  that  all  the 
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receptacles  for  the  insane  throughout  the  kingdom  were  on  the 
point  of  being  wholly  left  to  the  tender  care  of  their  proprietors, 
without  any  visitation  whatever*  Lord  Ashley  urged  the  House 
to  continue  these  Acts  for  three  years,  and  to  extend  the  visits  of 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  to  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales.  Mr.  Wakley  said,  '  It  iff  heart-rending  to  contemplate 
the  sufferings  of  the  miserable  lunatics  who  are  incarcerates! 
within  the  walls  of  places  of  confinement  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  the  insane*  For  the  last  fifteen  years  no  improve- 
ment has  taken  place.' 

Sir  G.  O.  Paul,  in  1807,  thought  that  there  was  a  '  ministerial 
insensibility*  as  to  the  condition  of  the  insane.  Whatever  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished  for  the  improvement  of  their  personal 
treatment  has  been  obtained  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  indivi* 
duals — ^never,  that  we  are  aware  of,  with  the  assistance  of  Minis* 
ters,  and  generally  in  opposition  to  them.  Mr.  Townshend,  after 
ten  years*  efforts,  procured  the  Act  of  1774;  and  Mr.  C.  Wynn 
introduced,  in  1808,  the  first  Act  which  established  county 
asylums.  Mr.  Robert  Gordon  and  Lord  Ashley,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  and  Lord  Granville  Somerset, 
and  a  few  others,  after  repeated  Parliamentary  inquiries,  and  the 
repeated  rejection  of  various  measures,  at  length  induced  the  two 
Houses  to  pass,  in  the  year  1828,  the  Act  of  the  9lh  Geo.  IV., 
for  Regulating  Private  Lunatic  Asylums. 

We  have  given  .these  details  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  Lord 
Ashley  and  Mr.  Gordon  that,  if  any  really  adequate  measure  is 
to  be  carried,  it  must  be  by  their  own  personal  exertions,  aided 
by  all  the  assistance  they  can  obtain  from  other  humane  and 
benevolent  individuals.  It  is,  however,  of  good  omen  that  Lord 
Granville  Somerset  is  now  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  condition  of  criminal  and  dangerous  lunatics  during  con- 
finement, and  under  trial,  is  a  subject  which  deserves  particular 
attention.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1807,  'that  a  building  should  be  erected  for  the 
separate  confinement  of  all  persons  detained  for  offences  com- 
mitted during  a  state  of  insanity.*  At  that  period  they  were 
generally  confined  in  gaols,  and  great  evils  resulted  from  the 
practice ; — for  example,  *  Aaron  By  water,  a  lunatic  confined  in 
the  gaol  for  the  county  of  Montgomery^  was  allowed,  during  an 
apparently  lucid  interval,  to  escape  out  of  the  gaoler's  sight,  and 
murder  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners.'*  The  confinement  of  ma- 
niacs who  have  perpetrated  atrocious  deeds,  and  are  dangerous  in 
asylums  destined  for  harmless  lunatics,  is  felt  by  the  proprietors  of 
establishments,  and  by  the  insane  themselves,  to  be  a  serious  hard- 

*  Reportof  Uouwof  CoiimuKii>1807» 
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ship.  At  the  Chester  County  Asylum  a  maniac  is  now  confined, 
amongst  the  ordinary  paupers,  who  has  committed  murder^.and  is 
so  desperate  that  he  is  always  chained.  The  proprietor  of  the 
private  house  at  Nunkeeling  applied  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  effect,  for  the  re- 
moval from  his  house  of  a  man  who  has  escaped  three  times,  and 
had  twice  nearly  succeeded  in  killing  his  keepers,  and  once  in 
setting  fire  to  the  asylum.  At  a  small  estahlishment  in  Norwich 
is  one  man  who  has  murdered  his  wife,  and  another  who  has 
murdered  his  wife  and  child ;  and  the  magistrates  are  apprehen- 
sive that  the  man  who  was  tried  at  the' last  assizes  for  murdering 
his  four  children  will  be  sent  to  the  county  asylum.  There  are 
now  257  criminal  lunatics  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  schedule  in 
the  Report  discloses  a  catalogue  of  frightful  offences  which  have 
been  committed  by  them.  The  Commissioners  recommend  the 
erection  of  a  separate  establishment  by  the  Government  for  these 
dangerous  and  formidable  persons,  who  require  a  control  which  is 
severe  and  quite  unnecessary  for  other  lunatics. 

The  practice  pursued  in  courts  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  persons 
accused  of  atrocious  crimes,  when  a  plea  of  insanity  has  been  set 
up  in  the  defence,  has  excited  great  alarm,  and  has  given  rise  to 
many  inquiries  difficult  of  solution.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
opinions  of  medical  men  as  to  the  existence  of  unsound  mind. 
Ray,  in  his  work  on  medical  jurisprudence,  has  observed  that  an 
enlightened  and  conscientious  jury,  when  required  to  decide 
in  a  case  of  doubtful  insanity,  which  is  to  determine  the  fate 
of  a  fellow-being,  fully  alive  to  the  delicacy  and  responsibility  of 
their  situation,  and  their  own  incompetence  unaided  by  the 
counsels  of  others^  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  thiui  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  possessed  unusual  opportunities  for 
studying  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  insane,  and  have  the 
qualities  of  mind  necessary  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  th«r  ob- 
servations. If  they  are  obliged  to  decide  on  professional  subjects, 
it  would  seem  but  just,  and  the  dictate  of  common  sense>  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  professional  advice.  This, 
however,  they  do  not  always  obtain,  and  consequently  the  ends  of 
justice  are  too  often  defeated  by  the  assumptions  of  ignorance  and 
vanity.  The  extraordinary  medical  evidence  that  was  given  upon 
M'Naghten*s  trial  has  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  and  legal  professions.  Apothecaries  and 
surgeons,  without  experience  in  insanity,  volunteered  their  evi- 
dence ;  and  physicians  and  proprietors  of  lunatic  asylums — wba 
had  never  seen  the  man  until  after  he  knew  he  teas  to  be  tried  for^ 
his  /}^<9— *were  allowed  to  give  evidence  which  excited  the  greatest 
surprise.     Ray  has  remarked  tbat^  instead  of  the  unqualified  and 
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irresponsible  witnesses  now  too  often  brought  forward  to  enlighfen 
t}ie  minds  of  jurymen  on  medical  subjects,  it  would  be  far  better 
if  there  were  a  class  of  men  more  or  less  like  the  *  experts '  of  the 
French,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  duty  by  a  course  of  studies  ex- 
pressly directed  to  this  end.  It  is  indeed  apparent  to  every  one 
conversant  with  insanity  and  jurisprudence,  that  witnesses  are 
frequently  examined,  on  trials  of  great  public  importance  and  dif- 
ficulty, who  are  unqualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  case. 
The  misfortune  in  these  cases  is,  that  witnesses  are  summoned  by 
parties  on  both  sides  expressly  to  further  the  views  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  employed ;  and  the  jury,  unprepared  for  such 
discrimination,  are  called  upon  to  decide  a  professional  and  sci-, 
entific  question  of  a  most  delicate  nature,  and  involving  the 
highest  interests  of  society. 

The  mode  of  treating  criminals  after  they  have  been  con- 
victed, where  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  set  up,  is  also  ex- 
tremely perplexing  and  unsatisfactory,  not  only  to  professional 
persons,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  A  person  was  accused  and 
convicted,  in  the  present  year,  of  the  commission  of  an  act  which 
excited  the  deepest  horror  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  mission 
of  medical  men,  the  proprietors  of  private  lunatic  asylums,  was 
deputed  to  visit  the  convict j  and  on  their  report  his  sentence  was 
set  aside.  Pardon  is  properly  in  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign,  but 
defence  is  matter  of  evidence  and  of  law;  and  the  public  anxiously 
inquire  what  was  the  evidence,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  law.' 
Missions  of  this  kind  should  consist  of  authorized  persons,  sworn 
before  a  judge,  and  their  evidence  should  be  made  public. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1807  there  are  some 
c:(cellent  remarks  of  Sir  G.  O.  Paul  upon  the  manner  in  which 
criminal  lunatics  should  be  dealt  with : — '  Although  it  is  palpably 
unjust  to  punish  those  who  are  irresponsible,  we  cannot  alto- 
gether throw  out  of  our  consideration  that  the  penalties  of  die 
law  have  other  objects  besides  the  mere  punishment  of  offenders—- r 
the  protection  of  society  by  the  prevention  of  offence.'  Sir  G.  O. 
Paul  says, — '  I  am  myself  disposed  to  think  that  a  degree  of 
punishment  following  the  acts  of  violence  of  a  lunatic,  may  tend 
to  prevent  such  acts  being  committed  by  them.'  There  are  many 
other  humane  persons  who  think  that  in  some  of  these  cases  ex- 
ample would  have  great  effect  in  preventing  violence.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  there  existed  a  place  of  confinement  for 
those  lunatics  who  have  perpetrated  atrocious  acts  would  doubt- 
less have  a  beneficial  operation  in  preventing  similar  attempts, 
even  over  really  insane  persons,  since  lunatics  are  by  no  means 
beyond  the  influence  of  motives,  or  of  the  apprehension  of 
punishment. 

In 
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In  the  existing  regulations  for  liberating  dangerous  lunatics 
there  are  some  palpable  anomalies.  A  lunatic,  however  dan- 
gerous he  may  be,  unless  he  had  been  found  to  be  insane  by  in- 
quisition, may  be  set  at  large  by  his  friends ;  and  even  if  a  pauper, 
he  may  be  liberated,  unless  confined  in  a  county  asylum.  An 
extraordinary  case  of  the  liberation  of  a  lunatic  by  magistrates  is 
mentioned  in  the  Report.  A  man  had  been  long  addicted  to 
intoxication,  and  for  some  months  had  scarcely  ever  been  sober. 
During  his  intoxication  he  had  frequently  declared  that  he  would 
kill  his  wife,  who  he  thought  had  been  unfaithful,  and  a  child  of 
which  he  said  he  was  not  the  father.  Delirium  tremens  is  the 
common  result  of  a  series  of  drunken  excesses ;  and  there  are 
numerous  instances  reported  of  maniacs  h  potu  murdering  their 
wives  and  children,  and  other  persons,  and  extremely  nice  points 
of  law  have  been  raised  upon  the  responsibility  of  these  maniacs. 
John  Brisdell  and  William  M'Donough  were  both  tried  for  mur- 
dering their  wives  under  paroxysms  of  insanity  brought  on  by 
drinking.  The  wife  of  the  lunatic  mentioned  in  the  Report,  two 
of  whose  brothers  had  died  insane,  was  under  the  greatest  appre- 
hension of  his  murdering  her  and  her  child.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum, 
the  visiting  magistrates  liberated  this  man — an  act  for  which  they 
were  not  legally  empowered,  unless  in  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  power  of  liberating  insane  persons  was  first  granted  under 
Mr.  Robert  Gordon's  Act  in  1828,  and  it  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Powell,  that  of  two  women  who  were  first  set  at 
liberty  under  the  Act,  one  hanged,  and  the  other  drowned  herself. 
A  power  to  liberate  ought  to  exist;  but  its  exercise  requires 
matured  experience  and  severe  caution.  The  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions in  the  Report  upon  the  liberation  of  lunatics  are  evidently 
the  result  of  great  care  and  experience. 

Great  misunderstanding  exists  among  persons  not  conversant 
with  the  insane,  on  the  question  what  lunatics  are  really  to  be 
deeme<l  dangerous.  It  is  often  assumed  that  persons  who  have 
delusions  or  insane  propensities,  neither  apparently  threatening 
nor  interfering  with  the  lives  or  property  of  others,  are  entitled  to 
be  considered  harmless.  An  inquisition  was  held  last  year  be- 
fore Mr.  Commissioner  Winslow,  upon  a  young  gentleman  of 
fortune,  and  of  mild  manners,  whose  insane  propensity  was  con- 
nected with  windmills.  He  would  go  any  distance  to  see  a  wind- 
mill, and  would  sit  watching  one  for  days  together.  He  was 
removed  by  his  friends  to  a  place  where  there  were  no  mills,  in 
the  hope  that  the  strange  propensity  would  wear  away.  The 
youth,  however,  formed  the  resolution  to  commit  murder,  in 
the  hope  that  he  should  be  removed  as  a  punishment  to  some 
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place  where  there  would  be  a  mill,  and  he  accordingly  got  a 
child  into  a  wood,  and  in  attempting  to  murder  it,  cut  and 
mangled  its  limbs  with  a  knife  in  a  horrible  manner.  No  mad 
propensity  could  ajpparendy  be  less  likely  to  lead  to  consequences . 
dangerous  to  the  lives  of  others  than  the  fondness  of  this  young 
genUeman  for  windmills.  Much  caution  and  observation  are 
necessary,  before  it  can  be  pronounced  thai  any  insane  delusion 
will  not  render  a  lunatic  dangerous. 

Among  the  subjects  noticed  in  the  Report,  none  have,  we 
believe,  created  greater  surprise  than  the  extraordinary  privilege 
possessed  by  certain  asylums — and  the  extremely  unprotected 
state  of  the  property  of  lunatics,  who  have  not  been  found  lunatics 
under  commissions  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.* 

The  medical  or  other  officers  of  the  asylums  of  Exeter,  Oxford, 
Northampton,  Lincoln,  York,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
which  receive  large  numbers  of  patients  who  pay  very  highly  for 
their  care,  are  allowed  by  law  to  confine  persons  without  any 
certificate  of  insanity,  or  any  written  order.  These  asylums  are 
also  exempted  from  all  visitation.  Both  exemptions  are,  we 
believe,  entirely  attributable  to  the  medical  officers  and  others 
connected  with  the  two  asylums  at  Exeter  and  Oxford. 

Upon  the  renewal  of  Mr.  Gordon^s  Bill  in  1832,  the  persons 
connected  with  these  two  institutions  opposed  it,  and  procured 
the  omission  of  the  clause  which  previously  subjected  them  to  the 
general  law  as  to  admission.  A  pauper  cannot  be  sent  to  a 
county  asylum  without  previous  certificates  of  his  insanity;  and 
yet  ladies  and  gendemen,  paying  highly  for  their  board,  may  be 
shut  up  in  these  asylums  without  any  proof  of  insanity,  and  with- 
out any  written  or  other  authority  whatever. 

We  can  understand  why  medical  officers  attached  to  an  asylum 
are  jealous  of  visitations  from  other  medical  persons  living  in 
their  own  neighbourhood ;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  the  motives 
which  induce  the  benevolent  and  humane  patrons  and  supporters 
of  these  charities,  to  withdraw  them  from  those  regulations  which 
have  been  found  necessary  to  secure  the  insane  from  abuse,  and 
to  protect  the  sane  from  improper  and  illegal  confinement.  It  is 
understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  of  nearly  all 
the  other  public  asylums,  except  those  of  Exeter  and  Oxford,  that 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  other  asylums, 
save  only  that  their  visitors  should  not  be  medical  men  living  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  The  founders  and  supporters  of  that 
admirable  institution,  the    Retreat,  near  York,  have  always  in 

*  A  ptrticnlar  proTiaion  has  been  made  in  favour  of  lunatics  under  limilar  circum- 
itancet  by  the  new  French  lavr  on  Lunacy.  See  <  Projet  de  Loi  sur  let  Ali^n6^'  &c. 
Jan.  1838. 

-  VOL.  Lxxiv.  NO.  cxLViii.         2  o  their 
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tbeir  evidence  before  Parliament,  and  oa  other  occasions,  expressed 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  public  visitation  to  every  asylum  for  the 
insane, '  whether  public  or  private,  chartered  or  not  chartered.* 

We  have  already  noticcKl  the  wretched  condition  of  lunatics 
whose  persons  have  been  left  to  the  unoontroUed  care  of  their  own 
kindred.  The  Report  produces  numerous  instances  in  which 
these  unfortunate  beinn  have  been  deprived  of  their  property  by 
their  own  relatives  while  they  have  been  in  confinement;  and  they 
have  thus  become  paupers  and  burdens  upon  the  public,  or  on  the 
bounty  of  those  under  whose  care  they  have  been  placed.  Great 
improvements  have  lately  taken  place  with  respect  to  that  dass  of 
lunatics  who  have  been  declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind  by  a  jur^, 
and  are  more  especially,  on  account  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  their 
property,  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  By  an 
Act  introduced  by  Lord  Brougham^  and  passed  in  1833,  two  phy^ 
sicians  are  appointed  to  visit  every  person  found  a  lunatic  by  inquisi- 
tion, at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  to  report  upon  his  state  of 
mind  and  bodily  health,  and  his  general  condition,  care^  and  treat- 
ment. These  visitors  also  ascertain  whether  every  lunatic  has  those 
comforts  which  are  suited  to  his  property,  and  the  allowance  made 
for  him.  Until  1842,  inquisitions  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mind 
of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane,  were  taken  before  three  conmus- 
sioners,  who  were  different  in  each  case,  and  were  barristers  and 
solicitors.  If  a  person  was  declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind  upon 
an  inquisition,  sal  subsequent  inquiries  as  to  his  care  and  the 
management  of  his  property  were  referred  to  one  of  the  ten  Mas- 
ters in  Chancery,  and  each  proceeding  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Inquiries  held  upon  commissions  so  consti- 
tuted were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  were 
expensive  and  dilatory.  In  1842,  Lord  Lyndhurst  introduced  an 
Act  which  appointed  two  permanent  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
One  of  these  Commissioners  presides  at  all  inquiries  in  £ng* 
land  and  Wales,  and  personally  ascertains  the  condition  of  each 
lunatic,  the  fitness  of  the  individual  who  is  to  have  the  care  of  himj 
and  the  extent  of  his  property ;  and  the  two  Commissioners  super- 
intend the  management  of  the  estates^  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
lunatics,  and  learn  from  the  medical  visitors  whether  or  not  they 
have  proper  care  and  attention.  There  are  535  lunatics  under 
the  care  of  the  Lord  Chancellor : — the  value  of  the  property 
belonging  to  them  is  upwards  of  a  million ;  the  annual  income 
has  been  reported  to  Parliament  to  be  356,711/.  17«.  llrf. — and 
the  annual  sum  allowed  for  their  maintenance  to  be  161,151/.  V2s, 
These  circumstances  alone  show  the  importance  of  a  permanent 
commission ;  and  we  believe  that,  as  well  on  account  of  the  care 
of  the  lunatics  themselves,  and  tbeir  property;  as  of  the  great 
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laving  of  ^Epense  to  parties,  few  legal  chaiig^g  hi^v«|  giv6|i  more 
universal  satisfaction  than  this  measure  of  Lord  Lypdhumt,  Bill 
there  are  upwards  of  4000  lunatics  confined  ^  private  pationt^  in 
England^  who  are  tkot  under  the  care  qf  the  Liord  C|iapoeUor  \  aikl 
as  the  person  and  property  of  every  individual  lunatic  is  pla£#4 
by  express  authority  from  th^  Crown  lender  his  charge,  we  think 
that  the  estates  of  these  lunatics  should  not  l^  left  to  the  ^bsolutQ 
control  of  their  relatives.  Although  it  must  be  quit^  unnecefmry 
to  hold  commissions  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  t)^«ui^  4000  lunation 
still  some  intermediate  inquiry  and  protection^  as  sugg^tadt^tb^ 
Report,  appears  to  be  urgei^tly  called  for. 

It  appears  from  the  Reports  of  Committees  that  tb^ra  were  in 
the  metropolitan  district,  in  1807,  17>  and  in  1815,  24,  and  in  tbe 
provinces  in  1807»  28,  and  in  1815,  38  licensed  hemes  for  the 
reception  of  the  insane.  The  Report  of  1815  notices  tbal  '  no 
returns  had  ever  been  received  from  any  part  of  Walen*'  T^orQ 
are  now  in  the  metropolitan  district  37>  and  in  the  pr<mne99  99« 
making  together  136  licensed  houses.  The  Reports  of  1813  and 
1827  contain  acco^nts  of  abuses;  and  cruelties  of  tbe  ^oisesl 
character  in  the  houses  theq  licensed.  Although  the  county  and 
large  public  asylums,  and  the  bettOT  classes  of  licensed  houses  for 
private  patients,  are  in  general  well  conductedj  it  is  maniff^l 
from  the  present  Report,  that,  with  few  exception^,  the  lieeneed 
receptacles  for  the  insane  poor  are,  notwithstanding  tb^  vifitation 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  from  the  year  1828,  npw 
wanting  in  almpst  everything  that  is  essential  to  preserve  th^ 
bodily  health  pf  their  patienU^  and  quite  unfit  for  the  relief  nr 
cure  of  mental  diseases, — nay,  that  the  systein  of  treatment  in. 
many  of  them  is  at  this  day  wantonly  cruel.  When  we  consider 
the  numbers  of  the  lunatics  in  these  disgraceful  establisbmentf ,  |be 
forlorn  condition  of  the  insane  poor  in  those  nvunerous  ^untief 
which  have  provided  no  proper  receptacles  for  tbeqi,  the  state  of 
those  counties  which,  having  erected  asylums,  have  permitted  th^in« 
firpm  being  crowded  with  incurable  cases,  to  becpme  almoi^t  use- 
less for  the  purposes  of  cure,  and  the  very  large  expenditure  i^ 
which  county  asylums  have  hitherto  been  erected  and  conducted* 
we  feel  confident  that  these  and  other  flatters  which  have  beem 
submitted  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  consideration  of  the  Losd 
Chaneellpr  innst  henceforth  cease  ^o  be  ir^bjects  of  interest  for 
a  few  private  philanthropists  alone.  The  comments  of  the  C^mb^-^. 
missioners  have,  ^  might  be  expected,  given  oSfei^^  ^^  ^  ^f  W  in-t 
dividual  magistrates.  We  trust  that  the  country  and  ParliameBli 
will  disregard  all  inferior  considerations^  and  will  calmly  and 
seriously  pontemplate  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  (he  sn)^}|3C| 
which  has  been  i|ubinitted  to  them. 

2  o  2  Asylums 
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Asylums  are  filled  with  the  wrecks  of  human  intellect,  and  of 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  man.  Those  whom  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  grace,  and  loreliness,  and  almost  every  gift  of  fortune 
had  apparently  formed  for  happiness  and  delight,  here  seek  at 
best  a  Mul  shelter  from  the  storms  and  agitations  that  have  made 
shipwredc  of  their  noblest  endowment  Many  whose  gallant  acts 
hare  exalted  their  names,  whose  genius  has  illumined  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  whose  ¥rritings  have  cheered  and  improved 
mankind,  are  found  in  these  abodes.  Let  those  who  boast  of 
'  man,  so  noble  in  reason,  so  infinite  in  faculties,  in  form  and 
movement  so  express  and  admirable,*  visit  him  in  these  receptacles 
of  his  desolation. 

The  disorders  which  deprive  men  of  their  reason  and  self- 
governing  power,  and  render  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they 
should  be  separated  from  society,  are  many  and  various ;  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  described  in  a  single  defini- 
tion, or  with  accuracy  included  under  one  name.  A  few  pages  in 
the  Report  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  these  different  trains 
of  phenomena,  which  are,  however,  so  briefly  characterized  that 
KHne  persons  have  expressed  disappointment  who  remember  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  which  Esquirol  collected  from  the  limited 
ground  of  two  or  three  asylums  in  France.  It  has  been  said 
that,  with  so  ample  a  field  of  observation  before  them  as  all  the 
public  and  private  asylums  in  England  have  opened  to  the  view 
of  the  Commissioners,  a  rich  store  of  facts  and  inductions  might 
have  been  expected  for  the  extension  of  pathology  and  the  his- 
tory of  mental  disorders.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  docu- 
ment is  a  Report  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  it  is 
designed,  not  for  the  augmentation  of  science,  but  for  practical 
and  legal  purposes — in  short  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  actual 
condition  of  lunatics  as  may  enable  Parliament  and  the  public 
to  determine  what  alterations  are  called  for  in  the  existing  pro- 
visions. We  are,  however,  enabled  to  collect,  from  a  section  of 
the  Report  relative  to  the  forms  of  mental  disease,  that  nearly  the 
same  disorders  of  the  understanding  prevail  in  England  as  tfiose 
which  have  long  ago  been  recognised  in  foreign  countries,  and 
that  they  are  found  nearly  in  the  same  proportions,  and  produced 
by  similar  causes. 

Itis  a  matter  of  complaint  in  most  of  the  large  asylums  that  so 
great  a  proportion  of  space  is  occupied  by  cases  of  dementia. 
Dementia  is  not  insanity  properly  so  termed.  It  is  the  hopeless 
result  of  insanity;  that  final  obliteration  of  the  faculties  which 
ensues  on  a  long  continued  excitement  of  disordered  feelings  and 
disturbed  processes  of  thought.  To  the  head  of  mania  and  its 
sequel  dementia  may  be  referred  two-thirds,  and  often  three- 
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fourths,  of  the  cases  in  the  great  lunatic  asylums.  The  instances 
of  partial  madness,  whether  included  under  monomania  or  moral 
insanity,  are  much  less  numerous.  Insane  persons  have  dis- 
ordered intellects;  but  the  demented^  using  the  term  in  the 
technical  sense,  have  no  intellect  at  all.  They  are  the  mere 
outward  shapes  of  men — ^moving  bodies  without  minds.  In  the 
large  hospital  of  Bicetre  a  hundred  such  objects  crowd  round  a 
stranger  who  happens  to  visit  the  place,  and  gazing  at  him  with  a 
vacant,  unmeaning  stare,  remind  him  of  bodies  half  re^animated 
from  the  grave.  Physical  activity  in  many  of  these  instances  sur- 
vives the  loss  of  intellect,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  trick 
or  habit.  Some  jimip  or  run  to  and  fro,  or  walk  round  per- 
petually in  a  circle.  Some  dance  or  sing ;  many  talk  incessantly 
in  the  most  incoherent  jargon,  muttering  half  sentences  and 
broken  expressions^  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  any 
glimpse  of  meaning.  Many  sit  in  silence  with  a  sedate  and 
tranquil  look,  or  a  vacant  smile^  and  scarcely  pronounce  a  syllable 
for  weeks  or  months,  or  even  for  years.  In  the  last  stage  they 
become  scarcely  conscious  of  existence ;  unable  to  perform  the 
commonest  animal  functions— even  to  eat,  if  food  is  not  put  inta 
their  mouths.  Dementia,  when  it  reaches  the  degree  of  com-» 
plete  fatuity,  is  often  complicated  with  paralysis  in  some  modifi- 
cation. How  strange  that  great  numbers  of  persons  reduced  to 
the  state  above  described,  or  to  one  approaching  to  it,  should  be 
found  to  occupy;  in  nearly  all  the  large  asylums  of  this  country,  a 
great  part  of  the  space  which  ought  to  be  allotted  to  recent  and 
curable  patients;  while  the  latter,  owing  to  this  defect  in  the 
regulations  respecting  pauper  lunatics,  are  detained  in  the  con- 
fined and  ill-adapted  apartments  of  workhouses — till  their  dis- 
ease, in  the  early  stage  one  of  the  most  curable,  has  passed  into 
approaching,  if  not  confirmed,  dementia. 

Cases  of  mania  and  melancholia,  or  excitable  and  desponding 
madness — which  sometimes  alternate  with  each  other,  and  both 
terminate  in  dementia  when  protracted — comprehend,  with  the  de- 
mented, perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  inmates  of  asylums.  Instances 
of  monomania,  properly  so  termed,  are  comparative  rare  phe- 
nomena. This  term  is  correctly  applied  only  to  cases  in  which 
the  intellect  is  sound,  unless  when  exercised  in  a  particular  train 
of  thoughts.  There  are  many  in  every  asylum  whose  minds  are 
generaliy  occupied  by  some  favourite  illusion^  who  iEancy  them- 
selves kings  or  queens^  or  ministers  of  state — but  most  of  these 
persons  are  in  all  other  points  equally  insane :  they  are  excitable 
and  irritable,  and  are  but  one  class  of  maniacs.  Real  mono* 
mania,  according  to  Esquirol,  who  invented  the  term,  is  a  disease 
like  that  of  Baron  Sw^enborg,  who  was  capable  of  performing 
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the  duties  of  his  office  as  minister  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  though 
he  was  so  mad  as  to  pull  off  his  hat  and  make  obeisance  to  Moses 
of  Elijah  in  a  crowded  street,  atld  fancied  that  the  twelve  apostles 
sat  by  him  on  twelve  chairs  in  his  Apartment. 

No  othef  variety  of  mental  disorder  is  calculated  to  occasion 
so  much  difficulty  to  commissiohers,  or  other  visitors  of  lunatic 
asylums,  or  to  give  rise  to  so  much  perplexity  in  courts  of  justice^ 
as  that  unsoundness  which  is  termed  in  the  Report  *  Moral  In- 
sanity.' It  is  defined  to  bid  an  affection  *  in  which  the  sentiments, 
habits,  arid,  generally  sj^eaking,  the  moral  feelings,  ittther  than 
the  intdlectual  faculties,  are  in  k  preternatural  And  disordered 
State.'  The  common  distinctive  character  of  all  these  cases  is 
of  a  negative  kind,  viz.,  that  the  faculties  of  the  understanding 
remain  apparently  unimpaired,  and  that  no  delusive  impression 
can  be  detected  in  the  mind  of  the  patieht>  which  may  account 
for  the  perversion  of  his  moral  dispositions.  Cases  of  this  de- 
scription were  formerly  looked  upon  as  unaccountable  phenomena. 
They  are,  however,  now  recognised  as  a  distinct  form  of  mental 
disorder,  irt  hearly  all  the  public  asylums.  They  are  cha)racterized 
by  a  total  want  of  self-control,  with  an  inordinate  propensity  to 
excesses  of  vatioiis  kinds — among  others^  to  intoxication.  '  This 
i^  often  followed  by  an  attack  of  mania,  which,  howevtr,  speedily 
subsides  when  the  patient  is  confined,  but  is  generally  reproduced 
by  the  same  elciting  cause  soon  After  he  is  discharged.' 

Many  of  the  inmates  who  are  apparently  convalescent,  whose 
■  conversation  betrays  no  trace  of  intellectual  aberration^  and  who 
present  themselves  to  the  Commissioners  as  having  a  right  to  their 
release,  are  still  so  far  disordered  in  their  moral  dispositions  and 
habits,  that  nothing  but  the  control  implied  in  their  detention 
within  a  lunatic  asylum  keeps  them  from  displaying  their  disease. 
Some  of  these  persons  are  still  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  their  state  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical  difficulties 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  insane.  The  following 
instance  is  recorded  in  the  Report: — An  epileptic  lunatic,  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  farm  of  the  pro- 
prietor, escaped  from  Gateshead  Fell.  He  Was  pursued,  but  the 
wife  of  the  patient  interceded,  and,  as  he  was  apparently  rational, 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  large.  Only  two  nights  after  his 
escape  he  murdered  his  wife  and  daughter  in  a  most  horrid 
manner.  A  case  recorded  in  the  Report  of  an  American  asylum 
is  not  less  striking :— »A  black  man,  a  lunatic,  who  Was  confined 
ih  an  asylum,  had  followed  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  He  had  been 
cfohfined  many  years^  but  from  his  showing  no  violence  was  con- 
lodered  harmless,  and  allowed  the  range  of  the  asylum.  One 
night  the  Wack  butd^er  ^eoreted  a  knifo :   he  induced  anothet 
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patient  to  enter  his  cell,  prevailed  on  him  to  lie  down^  and  then 
cut  his  throat ;  he  calmly  cut  him  in  quarters,  and  distributed  the 
{oints  around  hx^  cell,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  arranging 
bis  meat  in  his  shop.  He  solicited  the  custom  of  his  comradesi 
and  to  those  who  were  chained  he  carried  such  portions  as  they 
desired.  The  keeper  was  disturbed  by  the  cannibal  rejoicings. 
On  examining  the  cells  he  found  one  man  missing.  He  asked 
the  black  butcher  if  he  had  seen  him,  and  the  latter  replied  that 
he  had  just  sold  the  last  joint.  This  is  an  extreme  case^  but 
instances  are  known  in  every  large  asylum^  displaying  a  total 
perversion  of  all  moral  feelings  and  social  affections  while  th^ 
sense  and  intellect  survive^  nay,  are  even  lively  and  astute — a  fact 
which  ought  to  convince  us  that  illusions  and  other  palpable 
defects  of  the  understanding  are  not  the  most  essential  and  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  insanity. 


Akt.  VI.— jFreico  Decoratwru  and  Stttccoes  of  Churchm  and 
.  Palaces  in  Italy,  daring  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixtesnth  Centuries, 
t€iken  from  the  principal  Works  of  the  greatest  Painters,  draton 
and  engraved  by  Thirmer,  Ontensokny  Pistrucci,  Gruner,  and 
others,  with  English  Descriptions.  By  Lewis  Gruner.  And 
an  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Arabesques,  €u  compared  with  those  of 
Raphael  end  his  School  By  A.  Hittorff.  With  forty-six 
plates,  &c.     Folio.    London^  1844. 

T^HE  century  we  live  in  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  railways 
-■'  and  marvels  of  science  than  for  a  redaction  from  preceding 
barbarism  in  matters  of  taste.  In  architecture  the  age  is  doing 
for  London  what  Augustus  did  for  Rome :  '  gloriatus  marmoream 
se  relinquere  quam  hteritiam  accepisset.*  We  have  the  finest 
street  and  the  finest  bridges  in  Europe,  and  the  Corso  is  brought 
into  Pall  Mall.  In  painting  and  sculpture  it  is  the  same.  It 
seems  as  yesterday  when  we  had  no  National  Gallery,  and  when 
admission  to  the  British  Museum  was  as  difficult  as  to  the  gallery 
of  a  private  nobleman.  All  the  fine  arts  are  on  the  advance ; 
and  as  one  art  leads  to  another  we  are  still  to  seek.  We  find  it 
is  not  enough  to  build  houses  of  parliament  and  palaces.  They 
must  be  decorated  as  well  as  built^  not  by  upholsterers,  but 
secundum  artem,  i.  e.  by  artists,  and  how  to  get  them  is  the  pro- 
blem which  our  legislators  and  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  are 
endeavouring  to  solve.  This  necessity  has  g^ven  to  fresco-painting 
a  precedence  in  public  notice  and  a  pre-eminence  of  patrunage  it 
never  before  enjoyed,  and  raised  an  expectation  that  such  liberal 
prixei^,  productive  exhibitions,  and  efficient  schools  of  design,  all 
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directed  to  that  one  branch  of  the  art  of  painting,  must  end  in 
something  creditable  if  not  considerable.  Royalty  itself  has  not 
been  backward  in  seconding  the  public  feelings  but  has  set  the 
example  of  exercising  the  invention  and  skill  pf  our  native  artists 
upon  a  definite  locale.* 

Yet  it  is  singular  enough  that  this  is  the  first  time  such  a 
stir  has  been  made  and  such  results  anticipated.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  such  peculiar  stress  has  been  laid  upon  fresco- 
painting  by  academies  of  art ;  and,  in  the  first  course  of  lectures 
delivered  before  our  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
confined  himself  to  directing  the  student*s  attention  to  works  in 
fresco  as  <  the  productions  on  which  the  fame  of  the  greatest 
masters  depends,*  without  however  adding  a  syllable  of  recom^ 
mendation  to  practise  it  as  an  elementary  method.  Rafiaelle*s 
works  in  fresco,  he  says,  'ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  our 
study  and  attention.  His  easel-works  stand  in  a  lower  degree  of 
estimation ;'  and  of  Michael  Angelo  he  repeats  the  well-known 
sneer,  that  oil-painting  is  an  employment  only  fit  for  women  and 
children.  We  are  left  therefore  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  take 
quite  the  same  view  of  fresco-painting  as  his  successors  now  do. 
Either  he  thought  the  age  presented  no  fit  occasion  for  its  em- 
ployment, and  no  hopes  of  its  encouragement,  or  he  viewed  it  as 
an  evidence  and  frmt  rather  than  as  a  productive  cause  of  the 
highest  style  of  art.  Certain  it  is  that  no  man  ever  rated  its 
excellence  higher,  and  so  far  therefore  his  silence  as  to  its  adop- 
tion in  this  country  is  the  more  significant.  At  the  present  day 
there  does  appear  to  prevail  an  undue  reliance  upon  it,  simply 
as  a  method  or  proc^dS,  irrespective  of  the  adaptation  and  general 
efiTect ;  yet  it  has  been  remarked  that,  so  far  is  it  from  producing 
of  necessity  breadth  and  freedom,  the  qualities  particularly  looked 
for,  that  we  have  all  over  Italy  examples  of  very  poor  and  mean 
frescoes  with  as  much  dryness  and  want  of  harmony  as  the  stiSest 
early  oil-pictures. 

The  plan  too  of  inviting  artists  to  furnish  so  many  pictures, 
painted  in  one  place  and  hung  up  in  another,  as  if  fresco  con- 
sisted only  in  substituting  wall  for  canvas  and  another  vehicle  of 
colour  for  oil,  narrows  and  delays  it  at  the  outset.  None  of 
the  great  works  of  former  days  were  composed  first,  and  a  locale 
found  or  made  for  them  afterwards;  and  at  this  day  in  Italy 
painters  do  not  commence  a  random  course  of  fresco-painting 
before  some  apartment  or  roof  is  entrusted  to  them :  if  their 
general  training  has  been  sound,  they  can  set  to  work  pro  re  nata. 

*  We  allude  to  the  little  Caiino  in  the  garden  of  BuckiDgbam  Palace.  We  look  tot' 
vard  with  much  interest  to  the  result  of  the  experiment,  as  showing  what  earn  be  done^ 
and  thus  definmg  the  true  starting-point  of  an  English  school  of  fresco-painting. 

But 
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But  here  il  seems  more  caution  is  needed— they  must  feel  their 
way  first,  for  fear  of  breaking  down,  to  the  grief  of  the  too-confiding 
employer ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  must  find  their  own  walls, 
as  if  all  our  edifices,  public  and  private,  were  long  ago  so  chained 
with  decoration  that  a  blank  wall  or  ceiling  could  not  be  found 
in  all  London,  Surely  when  we  look  to  the  renown  and  station  of 
the  exhibitors,  greater  confidence  might  be  reposed  in  their  abi* 
lities,  and  every  variety  of  locale  offered  as  fields  for  their  display. 
There  seems  no  reason  h,  priori  why  artists  of  the  pretensions  of 
ours  should  not  be  as  successful  as  foreigners  in  their  first  at« 
tempts  at  fresco.  Overbeck  had  never  tried  his  hand  at  fresco 
when  he  painted  in  the  Casa  Bertoldi  his  '  Year  of  Famine  in 
Egypt,*  nor  Fuhrick  when  he  painted  in  the  Villa  Massimi  his 
*  Scenes  from  Tasso^'  nor  Conzoni  and  many  others,  when  they 
decorated  the  Villa  and  Palazzo  Torlonia.  These  are  works  that 
have  maintained  their  ground  (in  Rome  itself  too)  from  the  first. 
Are  we  justified  in  expecting  the  same  of  the  first  attempts  in  our 
late  exhibition  ?*  The  fact  is,  we  exaggerate  practical  difficulties, 
and  mechanical  skill,  needful  as  it  is,  reaps  too  much  credit.  The 
hitch  is  not  in  the  hand,  but  in  the  head.  As  mere  practitioners  in 
the  lower  excellencies  oi  handling,  brilliancy,  and  clearness,  Michael 
Angelo  and  even  Raffaelle  must  jield  to  Luca  Gionlano.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  respects  in  which  the  works  of  Michael  An^ 
gelo  might  have  been  forwarded  and  got  out  of  hand  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  tradesmanly  mass  of  English  who  leave  their 
card  on  him  at  the  Capella  Sistina ;  and  he,  who  had  well  learnt 
to  estimate  patrons,  public  or  single,  and  knew  that  '  popularity,* 
as  Sir  Joshua  observes,  '  always  accompanies  the  lower  styles  of 
painting,'  which  were  not  his  forte,  long  and  oft  protested,  '  lo  ho 
pur  detto  a  Vostra  Santit^,  questa  non  e  mia  arte ;  ciocchUo  ho 
fatto  e  guasto,  e  se  nol  credete,  mandate  a  vedere.'  But  his 
modesty  once  overcome,  he  girt  himself  up  to  his  mighty  task, 

*  Not,  if  we  credit  the  eukgiti  of  the  newipapert.  Take  the  first  which  occun : — 
<  Of  the  fresco  department  of  the  exhibition  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  caa^ 
tidered  as  following  np  the  experiment  commenced  with  the  cartoons,  the  works  sent 
in  are  pronoanced  by  the  Ommissiooers  higkljf  mtUfacionf^  The  specimens  of  fresco 
drawing  do  not  exceed  60  subjects,  but  tomt  of  them  are  exettdwfffy  weii  Jlnithed, 
and  among  the  contributors  are  found  no  less  than  14  artists  who  received  prizes  vary- 
ing from  300/.  to  400/.  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  cartoon  exhibition.  This  fact 
alone  exhibits  the  tuccest/ul  manner  in  which  the  artistical  talent  of  the  country  has 
been  developed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Commissioners ;  but  in  addition  to 
these  gentlemen  other  diitingui$hed  names  are  found  in  the  catalogue,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  *  *  *  *,  who  contributes  a  Awyr  subject,  finished  in 
his  most  perfect  style,  and  displaying  a  brilUancyof  colouring  scarcely  exceeded  by 
some  of  his  oil  pictures." — June  29,  1814.  What  must  strangers  conclude  from 
these  praises,  phrases  rather,  bestowed  on  finishing,  colouring,  and  the  inferior  qoalitiet 
common  to  oil-painting  t^  As  to  the  higher  excellencies,  invention,  grandeur,  expres- 
sion, dignity,  beauty,  purity  of  taste  and  judgment  exhibited  in  the  composition,  oh, 
no,  we  nerer  mention  them ! 
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and  laboured  alone,  shut  up  with  his  poU  and  hid  washes  and  his 
own  great  mind.  And  the  consequences  of  his  temerity  might 
have  been  foreseen.  Our  countrymen,  the  above-mentioned 
highly  respectable  and  moBt  valuable  practical  men,  brought  their 
excellent  common  senn  to  the  business,  and  saw  at  once  that  they 
were  inky,  dingy,  shady  doings^  terribly  faded,  and  as  unintel- 
ligible as  ill-executed.  Of  course*  it  is  now  understood  that  none 
but  odd  people,  such  as  artists  and  connoisseurs,  who  kTiow  nobody 
at  Rome,  waste  more  than  ten  minutes  upon  them.* 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  despair  of  producing  the  equal  to  Michael 
Angelo — *Exoriare  aliquis;'  and  if  ever  we  reproduce  any 
Rafifaelles  and  Titians,  so  much  the  better.  But  we  must  not 
expect  to  extemporize  them.  The  highest  point  of  productive 
excellence  in  art  has  ever  been  reached  gradually,  and  the  whole 
age  has  ripened  into  one  glorious  harvest.  But  what  resemblance 
has  the  spirit  of  this  age  to  the  cinque-cento  ?  Art  with  us  is  a 
simple  superfluity,  not  a  necessity;  learnt,  not  felt;  a  symptom  of 
the  full  habit  induced  by  a  long  peace,  a  token  of  the  wealth 
rather  than  the  taste  of  our  great  ones.  Above  all,  would  that  it 
entered  with  better  success  into  our  manufactures,  not  merely  into 
our  saloons  and  exhibitions,  so  as  to  become,  as  at  Athens  and 
Florence,  an  element  of  downright  commercial  prosperity,  de- 
veloped not  less  strikingly  in  the  whole  range  of  me  mechanical 
arts  than  in  the  achievements  of  a  Michael  Angelo  and  Rafiaelle. 
The  masonry  of  the  Parthenon,  the  caUidajunctura  of  the  blocks, 
is  less  wonderful  only  than  its  architecture.  At  Florence  we 
succumb  of  course  to  Ghiberti  and  Cellini,  but  an  exquisite  lock 
or  handle  startles  us ;  and  in  passing  the  Strozzi  Palace  we  are 
not  more  arrested  by  its  massive  grandeur  than  by  the  elegance  of 
the  torch-irons  by  II  Caparra.  The  Perseus,  or  the  Notte, 
recalls  the  artist  to  the  mind,  but  a  common  tile  by  Luca  della 
Robbia  brings  the  whole  *  Secolo  di  Leon  Decimo  before  our 
eyes.  In  those  days  the  knives  and  forks  were  wrought  by  Maso 
Finiguerra,  and  the  jjallypots  and  ewers  by  the  scholars  of 
Rafifaelle  and  Giulio  Komano.  When  our  public  are  served  by 
such  artisans,  then  may  we  augur  that  such  a  renaissance  is  not 
far  off.     Meanwhile  may  we  not  strive  to  rear  new  schools  of 

*  Our  accounts  fh)m  Rome  say, — 'There  has  never  been  to  bad  a  year  for  art  in 
Rome.  There  are  plenty  of  rich  and  liberal  English,  but  English  fox-hounds,  hones, 
grooms,  races  and  steeple-chases,  balls,  dinners,  concerU,  ices^  champagne,  Lave  ab- 
sorbed aU  their  cash.  No  commissions  to  artists,  no  sales  by  aealers,  beyond  cameos 
and  Roman  pearls !  1  dare  say  many  of  both  classes  will  starve  ere  next  winter.  In- 
deed Rome  has  this  year  been  a  little  London,  or  Melton  Mowbray,  and  the  sights  and 
interests  ofthe  place  have  been  quite  neglected,  except  however  the  Holy  week  cere- 
ifltmies,  which  are  nOW  more  than  ever  crowded,  and  which  are  said,  in  crushing  and 
mobbing,  to  equal  an  English  contested  election.* 

<  Ckslum  non  animum  mutant  <\^\  trani  mare  cummt' 

artists, 
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Mtiits>  and  imtil  into  the  race  of  patrons  some  little  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  art,  some  slight  feeling  for  the  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  valuMef  By  all  means ;  provided  impossibilities  are  not 
attempted^  or  miracles  expected  from  any  of  the  various  nostrums 
of  the  day^  each  and  all  to  be  extolled  for  their  several  uses,  such 
as  aoademieij  goyerument  schools,  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
art,  and  patronage,  whether  individual  or  combined,  as  in  Art 
Unions  and  other  institutions.  A  change  must  first  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  One  who  held  a  post  of  labour  in  our 
Royal  Academy  saw  deeper  into  the  malady.  Fuseli  (Lect.  xii.) 
says  truly, 

*  Private  patronage,  however  commendable  or  liberal,  can  no  more 
supply  the  want  of  general  encouragement,  than  the  conservatories  and 
hotbeds  of  the  rich  the  want  of  a  fertile  soil  or  genial  climate.  The 
efficient  cause,  therefore,  why  higher  art  at  present  is  sunk  to  such  a 
state  of  inactivity  and  languor,  that  it  may  1:^  doubted  whether  it  will 
exist  much  lon^r,  is  not  a  particular  one  which  private  patronage  or  the 
will  of  an  individual^  however  great,  can  remove,  but  a  general  eamse 
founded  ou  the  bent,  the  manners,  habits,  modes  of  a  nation,  and  not  of 
one  nation  alone,  but  of  all  who  at  present  pretend  to  culture.  Our 
age,  when  compared  with  former  ages,  has  bid  little  occasion  for  great 
works  J  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  few  are  produced? 

And  with  respect  to  academies,  when  speaking  of  the  origin 
and  formation  of  such  associations, 

*A11,'  he  says, '  whether  public  or  private,  supported  by  patronage 
or  individual  contribution,  were  and  are  symptofns  qf  art  in  distress^ 
monuments  of  public  dereliction  and  decay  of  taste.  But  they  are  at 
the  same  time  tne  asylum  of  the  student,  the  theatre  of  his  exercises,  the 
repositories  of  the  materials,  the  archives  of  the  documents  of  our  art, 
whose  principles  their  ofHcers  are  bound  now  to  maintain,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  which  they  are  responsible  to  posterity,  undebauched  by 
the  fkttery,  heedless  of  the  sneers,  undismayed  by  the  frown  of  their 
own  time.** 

More 

*  It  is  a  lad  coincidence  to  find  a  President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Veniee  forced  to  avow  trntlit  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  inMitution  oter  which  he 
prettded.  Tbe  opinion  of  that  eminent  authority,  Coant  Cicognara,  Upon  the  qnestion, 
whether  the  funds  which  academies  cost  to  maintain  would  not  do  more  good  to  art  if 
spent  upon  premiums  and  orders  for  wotks  executed,  is,  that  the  method  of  those  insti- 
tutions mignt  be  altogether  varied  with  advantage  by  only  assisting  the  early  struggles 
of  indigent  merit,  and,  in  lieu  of  subsequently  granting  pensions  and  gratuities,  laying 
out  in  so  many  actual  works  of  art  the  sums  swallowed  up  by  such  multifhrious  esta- 
blishments. Vet  fearful,  apparently,  of  giving  too  much  force  to  these  verities,  he 
would  warn  us  against  playing  into  the  hands  of  a  parsimonious  government— quick  to 
abolish^  Am  to  replaoe.  All  must  allow  that  privileged  mediocrity  is  an  abuse,  and 
that  distinctions  should  be  earned  by  real  merit  rather  than  favour  and  canvassing. 
Slill,  if  th&  cabnot  be  wholly  realiftra,  many  good  purposes  remain.  Vie  apparatus 
and  loade  aflbrd  tteans  of  instruction  which  our  youtn  cannot  find  elsewhere.  Wo 
would  not  interfere  to  prevent- their  Ibllbwing  oulihe  bent  of  theit  genius,  but  up  to 
ikm  age  of  eighteen  it  is  olesr  thi^t  the  ^id  aQ4  di9cipline  of  an  academy  are  absolutely 

necessary. 
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More  than  this^  we  are  intimately  convinced  that  the  Unintended 
good  indirectly  wrought  by  our  Royal  Academy  should  entitle  it 
to  the  nation*s  permanent  support.  As  long  as  the  body  consists 
of  so  limited  a  number^  the  distinction  of  belonging  to  it  will  be 
eagerly  sought^  even  by  those  who  have  appeared  the  most  to  un* 
dervalue  its  decisions.  Apart  from  the  productive  merits  of  the 
actual  Academicians,  the  institution  elicits  talent  generally^  and  it 
is  an  excellent  sign  when  so  many  disappointed  claimants  beset  its 
doors.  The  angry  complaints  of  excluded  genius  prove  that  there 
is  a  supply  of  good  blood  ever  ready  to  be  infused  into  its  veins. 
Let  the  emeriti  wear  its  laurels. 

What,  however,  academies  cannot  do,  becomes  the  province  of 
individuals.*  Studios  and  ateliers  have  produced  all  the  great 
arUsts,  and  in  them  apprenticeships  were  served.  Michad 
Angelo  began  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  the 
studio  of  Ghirlandaio — not  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Florence,  which  was  only  founded  two  years  before  the  close  of 
his  long  life,  and  was  the  signal  for  a  total  decay  of  artf  When- 
ever our  artists  imitate  the  ancient  system  of  forming  schools,  and 
living  in  an  interchange  of  talent,  like  brethren  of  the  common- 
wealth of  art,  and  cease  to  aim  at  being  approached  through  a 
livery-servant  as  the  summit  of  respectability,  they  will  be  no  losers 
either  in  proficiency  or  character.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  won- 
der of  foreigners  that  they  lock  their  doors  and  keep  to  themselves, 
like  artisans  whose  handicraft  is  a  mystery,  instead  of  opening  their 
atelier,  as  the  custom  is  on  the  Continent  with  all  who  would  pass 
for  masters  of  their  art.  Besides  all  this,  foreign  artists  must  be 
invited  and  encouraged  to  form  schools  in  conjunction  or  in  friendly 
competition  with  ourselves. J  There  are  arts  not  yet  introduced  ; 
and  others,  like  fresco-painting,  in  which  the  assbtance  of  foreigners 
is  required  of  necessity,  not  merely  for  improvement,  but  in  ordw 
to  practise  it  at  all  in  most  instances.  Why,  then,  not  acknow- 
ledge and  benefit  openly  by  them,  without  even  the  appearance  of 
any  illiberal  jealousy,  and  educate  pupils  in  their  ateliers  as  well 

necessary.  But,  above  all,  the  purely  mecbaDical  arts  require  the  help  of  an  academy 
to  furnish  them  with  the  elements  of  design. — '  Si  riconosca  per  ultimo  V  immenm 
utilitil  che  tante  arti  puramente  meccanicbe  noswuo  trar  sempre  dagli  element!  del 
disegno^  e  che  non  saprebbesi  donde  ottenerla  fuori  che  dal  soccorto  delle  Aocademie.' 
The  present  struggles  of  whole  classes  of  our  industrial  artisans  to  keep  their  ground 
against  the  continent,  owing  entirely  to  their  deficiency  in  the  elements  of  design,  add 
weight  to  the  observation  of  this  illustrious  writer. 

*  <  The  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach.* — Pope, 

t  They  celebrated  his  etequU  with  much  solemnity,  and  Varchi  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration,  in  meet  pompous  but  beautiful  language. 

X  We  understand  there  are  twenty-four  Germans  now  painting  in  the  Royal  Ez> 
change.  Our  complaint  is  not  that  they  never  auUi  in  tM  execution  of  works  like 
that,  but  that  more  are  not  encouraged  to  setup  to  (each. 

as 
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as  in  the  acaden^y?  To  expect  an  English  academy  to  teach  a 
confessedly  foreign  art,  newly  imported,  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 

But,  after  all,  is  there  anything  derogatory  in  our  inviting  over 
foreign  artists  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  of  all  times,  and  of 
every  country,  including  our  own,  to  import  the  artisan  and 
artist?*  In  the  time  of  Henry  VH.  and  Henry  VIII.  we  had 
scholars  of  Ghirlandaio,  Giorgione,  and  Raffaelle ;  we  have  wel^ 
corned  Holbein,  Znccaro,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Lely,  and  Knell  er^ 
down  to  Ricci,  Zuccarelli,  Cipriani,  Canaletti,  Zoffany,  Angelica 
Kauffinan,  and  Fuseli.  Scarcely  a  piece  of  sculpture  do  we  call 
our  own  until  the  days  of  Flaxman,  Bacon,  and  Cfaantrey.  It  is 
said  that  the  statuary  which  encrusts  many  of  our  cathedrals  is  the 
produce  of  an  old  English  school  of  sculpture.  The  fact,  if  so, 
evinces  either  a  great  lack  of  national  pride  or  a  great  careless- 
ness about  art,  since  their  countrymen  have  not  deemed  their 
names  worth  preserving,  though  we  hear  enough  of  Torregiano's 
bronzes,  Holbein's  terra-cottas ;  Hubert  le  Sueur,  and  Fanelli's 
statues,  under  the  Stuarts ;  Roubiliac  and  Rysbrack,  in  the  last 
century;  and  the  matchless  resemblances  by  the  Fleming  NoUe- 
kens  in  the  present.  It  had  even  come  to  this^  that  an  English 
surname  sounded  strange  in  a  sculptor,  so  Mr.  Turner  became 
Signor  Tumerelli.  In  France  the  same  practice  of  adoption  may 
be  observed,  tending  rather  to  the  development  than  the  hindrance 
of  native  talent.  Leonardo  da  Vinci^  Cellini,  and  the  whole  school 
of  Fontainebleau,  stored  the  cabinets  and  chateaux  of  France  with 
materials  of  study  and  improvement  Giulio  Romano  supplied 
Francis  I.  with  his  painters,  and  his  scholar,  Primaticcio,  with 
decorators  in  stucco  and  fresco.f  Bernini  formed  a  new  school 
of  sculpture  in  France ;  and  the  honours  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived bore  a  striking  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which  art  and 
artists,  of  whatever  country,  were  held  by  Louis  XIV.  In  Spain, 
which  had  painters  of  her  own,  the  patronage  of  Titian  and  Pelle- 
grini  by  Philip  II.  proved  both  his  taste  and  his  freedom  from 
national  prejudice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  that  country  may  serve 
to  warn  us  that  second-hand  art  is  a  lottery,  and  only  good  at  the 

*  The  tranilator  of  De  Piles  bai  labjoined  an  Essay  towards  an  EngMk  school 
of  painters.  Of  the  102  whose  lives  he  gives,  scarcely  48  are  true  EDglishmeo ;  none 
above  Dobson  and  Cooper  in  merit.  The  remaining  54  foreigners  comprise  Holbein 
from  Germany ;  Vandyck,  Cornelius  Jansen,  and  Vander  Velde,  from  the  Netherlands; 
Peter  Vander  Faes,  alias  Sir  Peter  Lely,  from  Westphalia;  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
from  Lubeck.  But  it  is  contended  that  we  have  a  title  to  all  these,  and  even  to  Rubens, 
as  English  painters.  Be  it  so.  Then  there  is  an  end  of  the  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of /itriigners.  The  moment  they  are  eminent,  we  make  them  Englishmen  by  em- 
plorixw  them,  as  we  make  their  works  our  own  by  paying  for  them. 

f  <  I  primi  stucchi  che  si  facetsero  in  Francia  e  i  primi  lavori  n  fresco  di  qaalche 
considenuioue,  ebbero  principio  dal  Primaticcio.' — Famtri, 
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right  8eaaon>  and  for  a  well-considered  purpoM.  Vfh&XK  Philip  1 1  • 
enriched  Spain  with  the  great  Italian  pictures,  which  he  imported 
at  prodigious  cost^  he  was  nearly  the  only  person  in  the  country 
capable  of  appreciating  them ;  and«  by  the  tune  that  a  taste  for  tbo 
highest  style  of  Italian  art  had  taken  root  there^  those  Spaniarda 
who  went  to  study  it  at  head^quarters  unfortunately  arrii^ed  ii| 
Italy  when  the  Bolognese  school  was  triumphaal^  and  ts|Ste 
declinii^.  Velasqueis,  who  stands  single,  like  Truth  herself* 
may  be  said  to  have  escaped  tkU  taint.  A  slight  influapce 
from  Rubens  is  by  some  observed  in  him,  but  nothi^  from  Italjt 
Then  came  Luca  Giordano,  whose  success  a;nd  favour  at  the 
Spanish  court  had  a  most  baneful  effect  (may  lao  Ltioafi^preM^ 
visit  our  shores) — his  facility  in  the  execution  of  vast  frescQ-w<wkaa 
with  little  other  merit  but  facility,  set  the  fashion,  and  called  forth 
a  tribe  of  insipid  followers.  His  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  colouri^ 
ing  they  never  could  surpass ;  whilst  they  lost»  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
foreign  excellence,  the  nature  and  originality  of  their  owii  schools. 

Italy  has  ever  been  freer  than  any  country  from  a  jeidom^  of 
foreign  artists:  to  be  sure  she  can  afford  it,  One  proof  o^j 
suffice — the  employment,  namely,  at  the  Papal  Mint  for  nearly  a 
century  of  that  celebrated  series  of  artists,  all  of  the  Bavarian 
family  of  Hameran  Hermanskerker.  Under  fifteen  pontificates 
their  papal  medals  were  unrivalled  for  workmanship.  They 
formed,  of  course,  a  school;  and  the  Italians  wisely  profited  Igf  it. 
Louis  XIV.  in  vain  made  them  the  most  splendid  offen^. 

How  eminently  the  Germans  are  indebted  to  the  ftgency  of 
foreign  influences  may  be  shown  by  tracing  qu^  their  actual  taste 
and  proficiency  in  art.  Their  sestbesis  of  the  most  subtle  graces 
of  Haffaelle  is  certainly  no  inspiration  of  Albert  Durer,  nor  trans- 
mitted to  them  through  hi3  countless  pupils.  Their  profound 
refinements  on  the  theory  an4  principles  of  art,  which  bi^e  Q^r 
practical  i^nderstandiuffs,  are  not  based  pn  native  prodnctiQna>  but 
rather  are  metaphysically  begotten  through  &n  ^iten^e  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Greek  chefs -(Voeuvre  at  Munich  and  the  pictoria)  tr0a? 
sures  at  Dresden ;  while  their  extended  intercourse  with  Italy  has 
not  only  co-operated  with  all  this,  but  given  risSi  by  a  happy 
chance,  to  their  present  achievements  in  fresco.  A  few  young 
German  painters  living  in  Rome  at  the  period  of  the  suppression 
of  French  tyranny  conceived  the  noble  project  of  reviving  the  art 
of  fresco-painting.  The  first  fruits  of  this  union  were  some  paint- 
ings in  the  Casa  Bertoldi  and  the  Villa  Massimi.  Subsequently 
they  dispersed;  and  Cornelius,  the  first  who  crossed  the  Alps, 
founded  at  Dusseldorf  what  became  afterwards  thp  school  of 
Munich.  Historical  painting  now  began  to  occupy  a  larger  field. 
The  Halls  of  the  Glyptothek  were  embellished  with  a  body  of 
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mythological  comporitionft  brought  into  the  happiest  union  with 
architectural  purposes.     Other  considerable  works^  too  numerous 
to  detail,  arose  in  Munich  under  the  impulse  given  by  Cornelius 
to  that  branch  of  art.     It  was  a  happy  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  Cornelius  met  with  sucn  a  patron  as  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  who  during  his  long  stay  at  Rome,  when  Crown  Prince^ 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  artists,  and,  on  com- 
ing to  the  throne,  called  to  the  execution  of  his  vast  plans  Corne- 
lius, Julius  Schnorr^  Hesse^  and  an  assemblage  of  eminent  artists 
who  have  immortalized  his  patronage.     These  men  furnished  out 
the  various  departments — Hesse  the  sacred^  Cornelius  the  severe 
historical,  Schnorr  the  romantic  and  decorative — rendering  the 
school  unusually  complete.     There  was  even  some  danger  to  the 
supremacy  of  Cornelius  from  Kaulbach,  who  joined  to  his  skill 
in  drawing  a  somewhat  higher  sense  of  the  beautiful.     The  next 
who  brought  this  art  from  Rome  was  Philip  Veit;  but  the  mer- 
cantile genius  of  Frankfort  proved  unpropitious,  and  the  Stedel 
Institute^  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside^  responded  so  ill  to 
his  efforts,  that,  after  forming  some  ripe  scholard^  he  retired  from 
its  direction  altogether.     He  left,  however,  on  its  walls  some  com- 
positions of  a  high  excellence,  and  approved  himself,  as  he  was,  a 
man  of  sound  taste  and  knowledge^  and  well  grounded  in  his  art. 
Schadow  succeeded  Cornelius  in  the  Academy  of  Dusseldorf,  but 
pursued  a  totally  opposite  system.     Every  style  of  painting  ob- 
tained his  encouragement,  according  to  the  various  dispositions  of 
his  pupils,  whose  chance  of  success  and  material  welfare  he  seemed 
principally  to  consult ;  whereas  Cornelius  directed  all  his  energies 
to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  style^  and  would  have  made  all  of 
them  frescanti.     The  consequence  was  that  their  productions  were 
not  merely  multifarious,  but  were  assuming  a  middle  style  between 
history  and  genre,  nicnamed  romanticism,  and  a  modern  fashionable 
toumure  inconsistent  with  the  classical  severity  of  1817,  and  to  be 
remedied  only  from  the  fountain-head.     Accordingly,  the  pupils 
of  Schadow  had  to  go  back  to  Italy  ere  they  regained  the  track  of 
Cornelius.     Foremost  among  these  reformers  was  Deger,  who  was 
indebted   to  Schadow   only  for  his   academical   education,    but 
imbibed  at  Rome  a  taste  for  the  primitive  Italian  masters,  whose 
style  he  aimed  at  carrying  out  in  its  utmost  purity,  and  on  his 
return  from  Italy  was  enabled  to  exemplify  in  some  frescoes  he 
was  commissioned  to  paint  for  Prince  Fiirstenberg,  at  Apollina- 
Fisberg>  on  the  Rhine.     At  Dresden,  some  of  Schadow's  best 
pupils,  Bendemann  and  Hiibner  painted  in  fresco,  finishing,  how- 
ever, too  highly,  though  of  great  merit  in  other  respects ;  and 
under  the  able  direction  of  Semper,  the  architect,  a  very  fine 
theatre  was  buiU,  and  richly  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  Loggie. 

Little 
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Little  remains  to  be  added  about  Prussia,  in  which  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  protected  rather  than  promoted,  until  the  accession 
of  Frederick  William  IV.  He  may  be  said  to  have  made  Prussia 
the  country  of  the  fine  arts ;  and,  had  Schinkel  livedo  great  things 
might  have  been  achieved.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  antique, 
and  familiar  with  the  sources  of  the  beautiful,  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  re-produce  the  fanciful  creations  of  Pompeii  and  the 
cinque-cento  in  fresco ;  nor  would  he  have  fallen  into  those  impro- 
prieties which,  if  any  principles  at  all  are  to  r^ulate  the  alliance 
between  historical  painting  and  architecture,  must  ever  attend 
their  neglect  or  violation.  The  consummate  taste  of  the  King 
himself,  and  the  master-mind  of  Cornelius,  have  in  this  respect 
done  much  good. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  exemplify  more  fully  the  free  inter- 
change of  art  and  its  influences  among  nations,  and  the  reason* 
ableness  of  inviting  foreigners  to  teach  or  to  exercise,  on  terms  of 
equality,  such  arts  as  they  peculiarly  excel  in ;  nor  should  we  have 
dwelt  so  long  on  this  point,  and  also  adverted  to  the  respective 
uses  of  ateliers  and  academies,  had  they  not  been  among  the 
appliances  which  would  most  naturally  occur  to  the  promoters  of 
the  arts  of  design  as  seasonable,  if  a  school  of  fresco-painting  is  to 
be  established.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  as  a  decorative  art  at 
any  rate,  we  may  fairly  anticipate  success ;  and  we  hail  systematic 
teaching,  and  the  application  of  design,  so  taught,  to  purposes  of 
manufacture,  as  one  of  the  very  best  modes  of  eliciting  talent. 
That  the  principles  thus  inculcated  will  be  more  generally  carried 
out  is  a  consequence  sure  to  follow ;  and  we  do  not  share  the  im- 
patience of  nmny  who  seem  to  overlook  the  exceedingly  low  point 
from  which  we  start,  and  the  very  elementary  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye  with  which  we  commence.  How  far  the  spirit  of 
the  age  may  admit  of  a  revival  of  the  highest  style  of  historical, 
or  sacred  composition  in  particular,  is  an  inquiry  which  would ' 
lead  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  work  which  we  propose  to  notice, 
which  does  not  profess  to  exhibit  fresco  decorative  painting  in 
that  highest  walk  chosen  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Baffaelle  (ex- 
cept as  its  handmaid),  but  as  a  purely  decorative  art,  and  sub- 
servient to  architecture.  Owing  its  very  existence  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  sovereigpi  art,  and  deriving  its  appropriate  locality,  scale, 
and  effect  from  the  edifice,  it  no  less  assists  the  architecture  in 
return,  by  its  arabesques  and  other  tasteful  accessories.  Our  un- 
varied cold  mass  of  stone  was  unknown  in  the  best  periods  of 
antiquity.  Colour  was  considered  a  rational  adjunct  by  the 
Greeks,  and  traces  of  it  have  been  observed  on  the  Parthenon. 
Great  subjects  in  fresco  enlivened  the  Poecile  at  Athens  and  the 
I^sche  at  Delphi,  most  interesting  descriptions  of  which  may  be 
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fonnd  In  Pausanias ;  and  in  Egypt  temples  remain  at  this  hour 
with  coloured  figures  of  great  size  on  their  wulls.* 

But  authorities  and  examples^  honrever  plentiful,  demand  a  due 
attention  to  their  original  place  and  adaptation,  without  which 
they  only  serve  to  mislead.     Italy,  for  instance,  offers  us  a  choice 
of  many  elegant  and  easy  ways  of  getting  rid  of  our  heavy  blank 
ceilings  and  papered  walls,  which  we  may  borrow  with  propriety 
for  country  residences  and  well-lighted  aspects,  but  which  are 
utterly  lost  under  the  malign  light  of  a  London  day, 
*  Ubi  coblum  condidit  umbr4 
Juppiter, et  rebus  nox abstulit  atra colorem* 
What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  expose  decorations,  which  in 
Greece  or  Italy  preserve  their  freshness  for  a  thousand  years,  to 
the  action  of  the  London  air,  which  destroys  that  quality,  on 
which  their  charm  so  much  depends,  in  half  as  many  hours? 
It  is  true  the  Munich  method  of  encaustic,  if  free  from  the  hateful 
quality  of  gloss,  might  be  adopted  to  protect  and  keep  the  sur- 
face clean,  or  rather  cleanable,  but  what  can  clean  the  air  itself? 
Sites,  therefore,  must  be  selected  with  care,  impossibilities  left 
alone,  and  ingenuity  exerted  in  varying  the  procedure  according 
to  the  means.    Costly  failures,  servile  imitations,  crude  and  forced 
inventions^  details  ill  understood  and  worse  executed,  ever  betray 
the  hurry  and  presumption  of  ignorant  wealth  refusing  to  bend 
to  circnmstances,  and  forgetting  that  not  mere  money,  but^  as 
Macheath  gfuardedly  has  it,   'money,  well-timed  and  properly 
applied^  will  do  anything/     Even  Lorenzo  de  Medici  fell  into 
this  delusion  of  monied  men,     A  painter,  one  Graffiani,  ventured 
to  observe  to  him  that  he  had  not  artists  equal  to  some  work  he 
was  anxious  to  have  executed.    '  We  have  money  enough  to  make 
them,'  replied  Lorenzo ;  to  which  the  artist  rejoined,  '  Eh,  Lo- 
renzo, i  danari  non  fanno  i  maestri,  ma  i  maestri  fanno  i  danari/ 
This  is  still  true. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gruner's  work  will  open  the  eyes 
of  many  to  the  inutility  of  carrying  fresco-painting  in  this  country 
beyond  certain  bounds,  while  at  the  same  time  it  suggests  many 
untried  paths  within  our  range.  The  practical  remarks,  and 
numerous  notes  illustrative  of  the  combination  and  harmony  of 
the  colouring,  lay  open  a  fund  of  resources  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment, juxtaposition,  scattering  or  massing  of  colours,  and  facili* 
ties  for  ascertaining  on  what  principles  depend  agreeable  con- 
trasts, harmony,  variety,  solidity,  lightness,  sobriety,  gaiety,  or  any 
other  qualities.  Several  of  the  plates  (xxvi.  xxvii.  Part  I.;  v.  x. 
Part  II.)  offer  an  assemblage  of  details  on  a  larger  scale^  obviously 
applicable  to  all   branches  of  upholstery,   and  even  jewellery. 

*  See  the  beautiful  pictures  and  dcawings  of  the  Aoi4emieian  Roberts. 
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Tb^fe/v^f  tru«t,  our  prat^tical  artisM  wil)  byail  ibtaitelrlSs  of^not 
as  so  many  new  leavef  pf  a  pattern-lHM)^,  but  to  school  ihfi  e/e 
and  ^frfesb  ^he  ioy^otion.  Oor  firtisans  are  bo(  behind-baml  in 
diligience  apd  sterling  work.  Il  is  nol  in  produciire  skill — it  is  w 
design^,  and  ^<te,  and  delicacy,  that  th^  are  to  s^ek-  It  is  ffem 
iheir  notorpu^  d^6cipncy  in  tbose  bigber  reqnisitef  Uia(  oor 
manufacturers,  in  not  a  few  branches,  can  scarcely  make  bead 
against  the  more  aUmctive  goods  of  their  continental  rivals.  la 
vain  they  imitate  ojr  rathpr  r^of  6acb  novelty  and  pattern  from 
Lyons  and  Paris.  The  Frefich  draw  from  nature,  and  compose 
upon  settled  principles ;  tee  have  sq  long  neglected  tt^e  cultivation 
pf  taste  in  i\\p  artisan,  and  the  systematic  education  of  imtivf 
jlesigners,  that  we  are  often  obliged,  from  s^eer  n^essityy  tp  cal) 
)h  foreign  flesigners,  not  to  teach,  but  \q  dq  the  mere  i^prk :  so 
far,  therefore,  ^c  fallow,  wbep  we  ought  to  lea^.  'yVhep  wilj  it  be 
understood  that  the  dearth  pf  designer^  is  starr^on  iq  Coventry, 
Hanpl^ester,  and  Spitalfield^;  w)u)st  invention,  fancy,  origifiality 
4— the  creative  faculties,  thei^e  ifre  bread  to  the  million — we  may 
*  choos^  to  neglect  ^hem — 

*  Yet  ^^p^  tbe  popr  m  cloth(wi,  the  hungry  M-* 
Pasbipn  ?s  supplied  from  these :  without  thepi,  the  cunning  of  tbe 
)iand  is  paralysed. 

We  know  tbpre  i$  a  l&rge  class  of  Utilitarians  enemies  to  the 
line  ^rts  generally.  Instead  of  bandying  arguments,  we  invite 
thepi  to  rijimin^te  on  the  following  pithy  quesdons  proposed  by  a 
truly  enlightened  Utilitarian,  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Qa$riH: — 

*  Query — Whether  human  indastry  ean  produce,  fh>m  such  cheap 
inaterials,  a  manufactpre  of  so  great  value  hy  any  other  art  as  hy  that  of 
sculpture  and  pindng  ? 

*  Quervr- Whether  pjctures  and  stages  are  not  in  f^ct  «^  fuiich  tret? 
sure  ?  and  whether  Kome  and  Florence  woi)]4  not  he  poor  to^s  witlfput 
them  ?     ' 

*  Quer>^ — Whether  they  do  not  bring  ready  mopey  as  we)l  pui  jewpls^ 
Whether  in  Italy  clebts  are  not  paid,  and  children  portioned  out  wijh 
them,  as  withgold  and  silver? 

*  Query — Whether,  if  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  were  encou- 
raged among  us,  we  might  not  furnish  our  housea  in  a  much  nobler 
manner  with  our  own  manufactures  ? ' 

We  have  these  maxims  feelingly  developed  in  a  paper  read  in 
March  last  at  a  meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  to  which 
we  may  refer  as  a  dear  and  striking  expose  of  the  peril  awaiting 
our  commercial  mterests  entirely  owin^  to  the  blind  neglect  m 
design  in  our  manufactures.  The  author,  Mr.  Gra^be,  i$  pro- 
fessionally acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  domestic  decora- 
tion.    He  does  not  mince  the  matter:— 

*  We,  the  chief  of  manuikoturing  eeuntries,  have  stood  ahme  in  a  con- 
.1  -   -  tefcpt 
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temp^-  for  cultivating  taste :  we  have  utterly  pcglccted  every  meam  of 
procuring  it.  Our  wnole  system  has  now  to  l>e  changed.' Ger- 
many, in  connexion  \vith  France,  is  likely  to  engross  our  house-decorative 
trade  by  exporting  to  us  their  educated  artisans.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  productions  of  those  countries  with  our  own,  and  we  shall 
find  that  their  staples  are  all  connected  with  taste^  and  that  our  staples 
are  those  of  qtumiity.     Theirs  tend  to  elevate  the  whole  people  is 

mental  enjoyment,  ours  simply  aim  at  an  increase  of  wealth 

Design  has,  in  fact,  been  understood  neither  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
publiC)  nor  the  designer  himself;  and  the  extent  of  our  national  as  well 
as  individual  deficiencies,  in  everything  approaching  to  systematic  in- 
formation or  education  in  art,  subsequently  to  be  applied  to  manufacture, 
can  at  present  alone  be  understood  by  comparison  with  the  continental 
nations.  The  steady  but  constant  improvement  and  extension  of  their 
manufactures  will  be  found  to  be  progressive  with  their  schools  of  design.* 
This  melancholy  and  instructive  avowal  follows  upon  an  inte- 
resting review  (pp.  28-39),  too  full  to  quote  from,  of  all  ttat 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Bavana,  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of 
Xjiermany  are  doing  to  teach  the  true  principles  of  desijrn,  as  com- 
pared with  ourselves ;  and  is  preceded  by  an  historical  review  of 
the  art  of  design  (pp.  12-28),  remarkable  for  a  liberal  and  just 
appreciation  of  the  great  and  beautiful  in  other  times  and 
countries.*  In  particular,  Mr.  Crabbe  specifies  the  palaces  and 
villas  of  Italy,  where  the  greatest  artists  produced  works  of  in- 
finite beauty  :— 

"•  Galleries  and  apartments  in  which  the  richest  architectural  arrange- 
ments were  embellished  with  skilful  dispositions  of  colouring;  beautiful 
arabesques  and  gilding ;  fine  distinctive  effects  were  produced  through 
different  combinations  and  proportions;  harmony,  and  rich  solidity  of 
magnificence,  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  thorough  knowledge  and  skilful 
adaptation  of  the  sound  unerring  rules  of  art.  In  the  magnificent  folio 
work  just  published  by  Mr.  Gruncr,  upon  the  fresco  arabesques  and 
painted  decorations  of  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Italy,  we  shall  have 
opportunities  for  enjoying  and  studying  the  brightest  gems  of  decorative 
«rf.  The  examples  of  this  extraordinary  work  of  labour  (fqrty-six  in 
number)  are  coloured  by  hand,  with  a  value  and  effect  unprecedented. 
It  expresses  the  mode  of  using  the  enrichments  of  painting  and  gilding, 
in  unity  with  the  architecture  and  with  the  sculpture — causing  the  entire 
to  be  viewed  as  one^neither  perfect  without  the  other.  This  work  is 
exactly  what  we  most  required,  reflecting  the  highest  honour  upon  Mr. 
Gruner,  and  is  likely  to  create  a  complete  revolution  in  British  deco- 
rative design.' — p.  26. 

This  business-like  account  of  the  subject-matter  and  exeaition 
of  Mr.  Gruner's  work  not  only  testifies  to  its  solid  utility,  bpt 
may  help  to  rempve  a  misgiving  not  unlikely  to  arise,  whether 

*  Evident  markf  sf  bMt9  mutt  be  allowe<l  for :  «.  g,  that  liomordo  da  Vinci  *  beoaine 
as  great  it)  sculpture  ai  }n  painting.*    The  oliseTTation  if  truer  of  hit  rival,  M.Angelo. 

•       2m2  such 
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tnch  a  species  of  decoration  is  not  beyond  and  beside  us,  iiiap« 
pHcable  to  our  domestic  or  public  constructions — a  sort  of  exotic 
too  tender  for  our  climate — a  troublesome  novelty — a  refinement 
for  which  our  artists  have  no  feeling — and  which  very  clever  and 
very  rich  people  may  take  up,  but  plain,  sensible  folks  will  lei 
alone, — '  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos.'  If,  as  Mr.  Crabbe  anti* 
cipates,  a  desire  for  the  universal  embellishment  of  interiors  should 
arise,  and  the  axiom  be  recognised  that  architecture,  paintings 
and  sculpture  are  all  equally  incomplete  yithout  each  other, 
there  will  be  no  ground  left  for  the  objection,  and  the  value  of 
Mr.  Gruner's  work — as  setting  before  the  eye  the  chef-dCcsuvres  of 
Italian  art^  with  every  help  to  use  and  adaptation — will  be  under- 
stood ;  as  will  also  the  reason  why  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  particular  has  been  more  carefully  collected  and  repre- 
sented, the  predominance,  namely,  of  sacred  subjects  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  which,  though  of  the  highest  in- 
terest and  beauty,  are  not  so  fitted  for  imitation.  It  will  also  be  seen, 
that  the  branch  of  art  here  illustrated  is  an  every-day  use,  always 
In  sight,  not  like  the  rare  and  costly  purchases  of  the  amateur, 
framed  and  glazed,  but  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  in  churches  or  villas, 
palaces  or  summer-houses,  gorgeous  or  simple,  exhibiting  at  will 
the  amene,  the  festive,  or  the  magnificent,  with  appliances  of 
every  calibre,  one  while  overpowering  with  a  splash  of  colour, 
then  again,  by  a,  judicious  bit  here  and  there,  enlivening,  as  by  a. 
magic  charm,  some  unambitious  retreat. 

Of  a  work  which  appeals  to  the  eye  any  description  must 
be  tedious  and  inconclusive;  added  to  which  its  extent  forbids 
more  than  a  partial  notice  of  the  contents.  Mr.  Hittorff,  the 
celebrated  architect,  introduces  us  to  it  in  an  able  comparison 
between  the  arabesques  of  the  ancients  and  those  of  Kafiaelle 
and  his  school.  Here  the  palm  of  superior  judgment  must  be 
conceded  to  the  ancients,  and  if  the  specimens  extant  do  not 
seem  to  entitle  them  equally  to  the  prize  of  beauty,  it  may 
well  be  '  because  the  paintings  of  that  description  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  are  neither  the  productions 
of  a  distinguished  epoch  of  the  arts,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  of 
similar  application ;  at  all  events,  not  like  works  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  the  greatest  painter  of  later  times,  and  carried  out  by 
masters  only  second  to  him,  or  produced  by  artists  whose  position 
was  similar,  and  whose  merit  was  in  many  respects  equal.*  (p.  1.) 
The  dimensions  of  the  bouses  at  Pompeii  at  once  reveal  to  us 
the  principle  upon  which  this  species  of  house-painting  was 
chosen — it  is  '  to  widen  the  vista  to  the  utmost,*  and  by  multiply- 
ing architectural  forms,  such  as  twisted  and  variously-shaped 
diminutive  colums,  trellices,  &c.,  to  produce  the  illusion  of  per- 
spective. 
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spective,  and  remove  from  Lefore  tbe  eye  the  immediate  bonndarieft 
of  the  space.  Very  inferior  and  very  imperfect  were  the  remains  of 
antique  decorations  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  but  they  are  said 
to  have  given  to  Raffaelle  an  idea  of  the  art  in  a  higher  applica- 
tion, and  also  to  have  suggested  the  use  of  stucco.  To  attribute 
to  them  more  than  a  modified  influence  upon  Raffaelle  and  his 
contemporaries  is  to  go  too  far.  The  Italian  painters  who  pre- 
ceded him  had  already  gleaned  from  the  marbles  and  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture  a  goodly  and  useful  store  of  such  accessories. 
Foliage,  flowers,  clusters  of  fruit,  genii,  and  animals,  both  in 
their  natural  and  blended  forms,  tablets,  compartments,  and  other 
strictly  plastic  elements  abound  in  the  early  schools  of  Italy.  In 
fact  the  Loggie  of  Raffaelle  exhibit  not  more  a  reminiscence  of 
antique  art  than  of  the  former  practice  of  the  Italian  masters. 
Nay,  in  many  instances,  we  have  a  repetition  of  cassoons, 
antique  ceilings,  and  archivolts,  for  which  there  is  no  prototype 
in  the  Baths.  Dealing  with  materials  so  inexhaustibly  various, 
and  so  alluring,  as  compared  with  the  limited  decorative  system 
previously  existing,  is  it  surprising  if  in  the  Loggie  that  great 
artist  rerived  the  application  of  ancient  arabesques,  rather  with 
reckless  profusion  than  discreet  variety  ?  The  criticism  of  Mr. 
Hittorff^  as  to  this  copiousness,  is  most  valuable  :-— 

^  In  this  respect  the  first  impression  of  the  Loggie  in  the  Vatican 
is  certainly  less  favourable  than  tbat  of  its  prototypes.  The  ancient 
arabesques  have  in  almost  every  instance  all  their  parts  kept  upon 
a  reduced  scale,  in  order  to  favour  the  apparent  extent  of  the  locality ; 
and  they  show  a  predominating  general  ])roportion.  They  never  pre- 
sent Budi  striking  differences  between  the  principal  subjects  as  we 
find  in  the  arabesques  of  Raphael, — which  are  sometimes  uncom- 
monly large,  sometimes  as  unreasonably  small,  beside  and  above  each 
other,  thereby  affecting  us  like  dissonances,  and  being  the  more  offensive 
inasmuch  as  the  very  choice  of  the  decorations  is  frequently  deficient 
in  symmetry  and  proportion.  Thus,  close  to  the  richest  arabesques — 
presenting  on  a  reduced  scale  elegant  and  manifold  combinations  of 
flowers,  fruit,  animals,  human  figures,  and  views  of  temples — we  find 
calyxes  of  flowers  putting  forth  twisted  stalks,  leaves  and  blossoms : 
all  which,  with  reference  to  the  former,  are  of  colossal  proportion, 
thereby  not  only  injuring  the  accompanying  decorations,  but  also  de- 
stroying the  grandeur  of  the  whole  architectural  design.  Lastly,  on 
examining  the  choice  of  subjects  with  respect  to  the  association  of  ideas 
indicated  thereby,  and  the  decorations  in  the  symbols  and  allegories 
employed  to  convey  them,  we  find  that  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
who  employed  no  other  source  but  their  mythology,  appear  to  great 
advantage  in  point  of  unity  when  compared  with  the  prevailing  inter- 
mixture in  the  Loggie  of  that  imaginary  world  with  the  symbols  of 
Christianity.* — ^p.  xiii.  ^ 

Admitting  this  imperfection^  arising  from  the  temptation  to 

which 
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wfaich  Rafiaellc  was  exposed,  st  once  from  the  spirit  of  hi^  time 
and  the  bias  of  his  mind  towards  the  stores  of  ancient  art^  we  are 
•till  justified  in  saying  that  in  these  works  '  taste  and  richness  of 
resource  have  reached  their  climax.'  Let  those  who  have  never 
visited  the  incomparable  Lo^^giato  of  the  Vatican  (plates  1  to  5}» 
where  the  genius  of  RaSaelle  has  decorated  the  architecture  of 
Bramante,  turn  to  the  fairy  vistas  of  the  first  and  middle  Logg^c, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  lofty  open  corridor  of  the  third  or  uppermost 
Loggia,  with  its  rich  and  stately  colonnade,  and  the  view^  of  inde- 
scribable grandeur,  which  it  commands  over  Rome  and  Latium. 

In  passing  from  the  master- works  of  Haffaelle  to  those  of  his 
immediate  scholars  we  gain  instead  of  losing.  The  vestibule  of 
the  Villa  Madama  on  Monte  Mario  (plates  6  and  7)  is  harmony 
and  proportion  itifi^lf ;  and  the  magnificent  roofs  of  its  three  sym- 
metrical partitions  (plates  8,  9,  10),  notwithstanding  the  multipli- 
t'ity  of  their  ornaments  and  almost  oriental  assortment  of  colours, 
firirm  perhaps  the  most  fauhless  and  splendid  specimen  of  that 
class  of  embellishment  in  existence. 

*  If  we  adopt  the  ffcneral  opiiiion,  and  look  upon  this  beautiful  work 
fts  a  second  undertaking,  conceived  by  Kaffuelle  iu  the  spirit  of  the 
Loggie,  and  executed  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  we  see 
how  the  favourite  pupils  of  the  incomparable  master  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing what  he  and  his  eontemporaries  most  assuredly  found  faulty  in  his 
former  work ;  and  in  this  respect  Raphael  may  be  said  to  deserve  the 
immortal  fame  of  being  the  acknowledged  creator  of  modern  arabesques 
from  their  first  introduction  to  their  last  perfection.'-— p.  xv. 

The  Villa  Poniatowski,  and  the  Montalto  and  i\ltleri  palaces, 
furnish  ceilings  of  less  pretension,  which^  ixova  their  graceful 
simplicity,  are  particularly  adapted  as  models  for  imitsitioi^ 
These  are  inedited.  The  Villa  Farqesin^,  the  very  modlal  of 
architectural  propriety,  follows  next,  with  elevations  (plate  16) -of 
its  beautifully  proportioned  fronU,  plan,  and  details  (plate  1 7), 
and  a  general  view  of  the  vestibule,  so  well  known  for  Kafiaelle  s 
frescoijs  of  the  story  of  Psyche,  to  show  the  arrangement.  A 
very  rich  efiect  is  produced  by  the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  di  Galatea, 
boldly  designed  by  Baldassar  Pertizzi,  the  architect  of  the  palace 
itself.  Bdt  here,  as  in  Raffaelle's  contiguous  performance,  the 
placing  the  upright  compositions,  which  form  the  two  principal 
paintings  iu  the  centre,  in  a  hoiizontal  position,  is  an  abuse  which 
attracts  the  more  attention  from  the  larger  size  of  the  paaeU. 
In  the  Villa  Lanie  are  two  coved  ceilings  of  great  beauty^  io 
which  are  introduced  heads  of  lour  poets  and  tlie  four .  ol{jecta  of 
their  love.  The  Palazzo  del  T.,.  at  .Mantua,  shows  Giulio 
Romano's  powers  as  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor,'-  applied  in 
<>ne  harmonious  .cowbmajiou.  Besides  a  plan  (pl^te  2L),  ihe 
*.    .'  i  decorations 
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^^bbWtibtid  df  tbe'HiiU  iif  Datid  {p\h\Jb  d2),  ihough  givisn  dri 
ratiier  d  striftll  scale,  doilvey  a  most  splehdid  id^a  of  this  beautifttl 
vestibule ;  arid  \n  tlie  drranf^ethent  of  the  Casino  (plate  33)  Oiulio 
Romano  has,  in  point  df  blas^cal  taste,  exquisite  exedtliion,  and 
nilit^,  stii'liassed  not  bhl^  himself,  bat  perhaps  all  other  paidtftrs 
of  modern  times.  This  specimen  of  d6cdnlti<hi  is  adupted  to  tbi^ 
liittited  size  of  modern  town-hoiis^  and  the  ari-angeifie&t  will  fld- 
itiit  the  introduetioh  of  works  in  the  fai^h^r  branches  of  fresco  and 
oil-paiiiUng  in  conrenient  positions.  But  #e  ate  Hiost  indebted  to 
M t.  Grun^r  for  btingih^  ti^  acquainted  with  the  old  Ddcal  Palace  at 
Mantua,  the  residence  of  the  Buonacolsi  and  Goniei^as,  ahd  fraught 
irith  recotlections  of  the  amiable  Isabella  d'  Este,  whose  Apartment 
is  still  called  Ml  Paradiso.'  It  is  an  edifice  of  enormoiis  extent) 
and  an  endless  inag;azine  of  details^  inestimable  to  the  artist : — 

•  In  fact,  for  the  graiideiir  of  its  masses,  for  propriety,  invention,  and 
decorations  of  every  kind,  for  the  solutiori  of  the  most  perplexing  pro-* 
blems  ici  {b-chitectural  and  pictorial  arrangement,  for  the  skiml  adapta* 
tion  of  deigns  to  the  ihdst  uninviting  and  embarrassing  Spaoes,  we 
know  no  edifice  of  the  kind  either  in  or  out  ol  Italy  which  approaches 
this  imperial  tesideuce,  or  which  displays  such  varied  resources  to  the 
Student  of  decorative  art }  but,  we  lament  to  say,  that  none  has  been 
made  so  little  uie  of  fdr  that  purpose*' — p.  38. 

One  (if  its  rich  ceilings  (plate  24)  is  painted  by  Mantegna,  and 
Kccoihpanied  vrith  lunettes  expressing  the  pleasures  of  the  chaee) 
which  are  among  the  most  elegant  inventiotis  of  Giulio  Romano^ 
The  deer  overtaken  by  the  dogs  while  crossing  a  river  remihds 
tis  Uow  suitaUy  such  si  s|>ecies  of  decoration  for  some  analogous 
locale  might  be  donfided  to  the  unrivalled  pencil  of  our  Laqdseer. 
Correggio's  fanciful  bower  in  the  Catnere  di  S.  Paolo  at  Parina 
(plate  28)  is  particularly  valuable,  as  the  previous  well-ktiown 
publications  of  it  are  inexcusably  inoorrect.  The  room  of  pbr* 
traits  id  the  Palazao  Martinengo  at  Brescia  (plate  29)  is  inecUted 
and  singularly  elegant ;  full-length  figures  of  eight  dai^hters  of 
tk«  family  are  represented,  two  on  each  wall  of  the  rooni,  sitting 
bn  a  low  garden*waU  eiverlooking  the  country  beyond — the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Moretto,  of  Brescia.  This  instance  affords  a 
beanlifid  model  for  imitation  in  a  country  in  which  the  domestic 
affections  render  portrait-painting  the  most  cherished  brandi  of 
^i.  If  the  Vandyck  fooni  at  Petworth  charma  us  with  its  family 
assembkge  of  small  oil-paintings^  what  should  we  say  of  full- 
length  portraits  in  fresco  of  those  graceful  ladies  banded  down  to 
ink  in  &e  very  apartment  they  had  inhabited? 

Part  i  I .  is  limited  -to  decorations  of  sacred  buildings.     Of  these 

there  cannot  be  a  more  magnilioent  example  than  the  Certosa  of 

Pavia;  founded  by  Giovannr  Galeazzo  Visconti,  in  1396i  but  eon- 

'  »  ^  .        ^titaied. 
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tinned,  improredi  and  embellithed  with  eqml  taite^  spirit,  and 
]iiean8>  tbrough  a  space  of  more  than  three  centuries,  so  as  to  be* 
come  »  practical  history  of  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  Lom- 
bardy  (plates  i.  to  x.).  *  On  a  critical  examination  of  the  interior, 
the  traces- of  the  \'arious  ages  in  which  this  edifice  was  erected  be- 
come obvious.  The  most  ancient  portion  dates  from  a  jieriod  when 
the  fundamental  rules  of  architecture  were  by  no  means  settled, 
and  the  romantic  style  was  no  longer  satisfactory :  then  follows  the 
style  of  the  revival ;  then,  as  the  builcling  became  more  advanced, 
the  proportions  of  Bramante  were  adopted,  and  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  ornamental  part ;  and  thus,  age  after  age,  each  leav- 
ing the  imprint  of  its  characteristics.  But  thanks  to  the  ruling 
taste  of  the  monks,  this  variety,  far  from  producing  the  effect  so 
often  felt  in  works  of  different  epochs,  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  *  (p.  54).  The  series  of  painters  extends 
Jrom  Ambrogio  da  Fossano,  Luini,  and  Pietro  Perugino,  down  to 
Guercino.  '  Endless  are  the  arcades  adorned  with  the  finest  terra« 
cottas ;  numberless  the  works  of  stained  glass,  Florentine  mosaic, 
bronzes,  carvings,  and  marbles.  In  short,  there  is  such  a  ccmibi- 
nation  of  perfection  in  this  Certosa,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
too  generally  is,  hurried  over  by  travellers  as  the  last  object  of 
their  curiosity,  or  omitted  altogether,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  points  in  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  should  be  considered  by  artists 
a  means  of  acquiring  in  many  branches  of  art  the  utmost  finish 
and  refinement'  (p.  52). 

Plates  iii.  to  vi.  give  admirably  drawn  and  detailed  views  of  the 
exquisite  lateral  vestibule,  painted  by  Luini  and  others.  The 
half-figures  there  introduced,  and  also  the  patriarchs  in  the  ceUing 
(plate  viii.),  probably  painted  by  the  same  hands,  create  a  bold 
effect,  which  is  quite  startling.  But  the  section  of  the  transept 
(plate  IX.),  with  its  many  painted  openings,  saints  and  angels 
standing  on  the  entablatures,  and  mural  decorations  of  the  most 
fanciful  kind,  carries  the  romance  of  church  architecture  further 
than  any  example— even  beyond  a  similar  section  (plate  xi.)  from 
the  Monastero  Maggiore  at  Milan,  which  is  most  elegant,  and 
Bramantesque  in  the  truest  sense.  The  general  interior  view 
(plate  ii.)  is  the  least  satisfactory,  the  unassisted  outline  being 
inadequate  to  the  perspective  effect,  and  the  crowded  minutiae  of  the 
roofs  deceiving  the  eye  as  to  the  real  dimensions  and  distances. 
The  exterior  view  (plate  i.),  though  in  outline  also,  has  more  air, 
and  is  splendid.  After  all,  no  such  complete  detail  of  the  Certosa 
has  ever  before  been  given;  and  Mr.  Gruner  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  every  lover  of  the  arts  for  rescuing  this  matchless  monu- 
ment from  obli>ion  and  barbarism.*  The 

*  JjtX  it  iic?er  be  for^tten  that  its '  dilapidatiou  dates  from  (be  mnoral  of  the 

leaden 
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The  seriei  closes  with  two  specimens  1)y  Pinturiccbio— viz.,  the 
ceiling  and  accessories  to  that  celebrated  snite  of  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  Hfe  of  Pius  II.,  in  which  RafPaelle  assisted  him,  in  4he 
library  of  Siena  (plate  xiii.),  and  the  ceiUng  to  the  choir  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Rome*  In  this  last^  sibyls,  evangelists)  and 
the  fathers  of  the  Church,  enthroned  in  niches,  are  given  with 
striking  effect  and  judgment ;  and  it  furnishes  one  of  the  richest 
pages  of  this  rich  and  admirably  executed  work. 

It  is  evident  that  Italy  is  the  only  country  from  which  such  a 
volume  could  have  been  compiled.  The  art  of  fresco-painting, 
in  all  its  styles,  there  reached  its  point  of  perfecUon ;  and  thither 
roust  artists  betake  themselves  for  the  best  materials  of  study  and 
improvement.  Innumerable  treasures  are  unknown  and  inedited 
merely  because  they  lie  out  of  the  beaten  track.  The  ordinary  tourist 
devotes  but  a  few  minutes'  observation  to  the  cheerless  dismantled 
walls  of  the  Villa  Madama  and  the  old  Ducal  Palace  at  Mantua— 

*  A  fading  fTCsco  there  demands  a  sigh ' — 
and  nothing  more.  Yet  no  other  country,  however  well -condi- 
tioned, can  supply  the  artist  with  examples  so  teeming  with  in- 
struction: in  Italy,  *  beato  chi  ha  un' occhio.*  In  France  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gleaned.  Little,  if  anything,  remains  of  the  ori- 
ginal frescoes  of  Rosso  and  Primaticcio  at  Fontainebleau.  We 
know  them  only  from  drawings  and  contemporary  prints ;  for  the 
French, '  qui  n*ont  soin  de  rien,'  have  let  the  works  themselves  go 
to  ruin.  Judging  from  a  small  portion  which  many  years  ago 
had  escaped  restoration,  the  mode  of  their  execution  is  quite  un- 
suited  to  our  imitation :  the  adoption  of  stucco  to  give  relief  is 
there  carried  to  an  abuse;  the  image-painting,  life-size,  is  into* 
lerably  gaudy,  and  brought  near  the  eye  in  an  apartment,  becomes 
overpowering.  One  of  the  latest  considerable  works  in  fresco 
which  France  possesses  is  the  dome  of  the  Val  dd  Grace,  by  Mig- 
nard,  a  kind  of  apotheosis  of  Anne  of  Austria,  consisting  of  many 
hundred  figures ;  but,  although  a  noble  work,  and  more  worthy 
the  title  of  'La  Gloire  du  Val  de  Grace/  than  the  verses  of 
Moliere  in  its  celebration,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  eveii  French 
vanity  would  again  require  any  similar  performance.  The  loss, 
through  decay,  of  such  examples  as  England  possessed  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted.  At  Magdalen  Chapel  (the  Capella  SisUna 
of  Oxford)  there  existed  within  our  memory  a  Last  Judgment  in 
fresco,  entirely  filling  the  eastern  wall.  It  was  celebrated  in  a 
poem  by  Addison;  but,  in  common  with  other  similar  perform- 
ances of  Isaac  Fuller,  its  merits  were  not  such  as  to  ensure  its  pre- 

leaden  roofs  in  1797  by  the  French,  who  are  said  to  have  pocketed  about  three  millions 
of  francs  by  Ais  piece  of  bri^dage.  Heidelberg  and  Batalha  do  not  exemplify  more 
bappily  tlieir  tact  for  destn^iug  the  beautifuL 
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ServAtion.  Vl^hetb^  tlie  deebf^CiOiis,  'en  grisiiilte/  froni  thcJ  UK  ol 
St.  Paul,  by  Sir  J^nlesThdi'nhUl,  lu*e  iiiiioi^  the  '  iioa  «xi«tedtibitt' 
br  'Hon  apptirentibuii/  lind  whethei-  it  will  erer  be  worth  while  to 
rejilace  them  'sbiion  fresco/  is  t^ry  ddubtfiil;  Manj  peraoiU 
poiTii  to  them  in  the  dome  of  St^  Paal*si,  but  as  (ot  teeinff  them, 
the  monster  city — 

*  Faucibus  iugentem  fomum 
Evomit  inTolvitqufe  damum  caligine  cttc&, 
Prospecium  eripiem  oculis  :  ghhteratquB  sub  anito 

Fmniferam  noctem- ' 

And  diis  reminds  us  of  the  oonimoh  remark,  how  unsuitable 
bur  dainp  climate  is  to  fresco-painting  * — particularly  when,  bM  m 
our  great  cities,  smoke  lends  its  aid  to  obliterate  it^  Bat  surely 
this  is  rather  ad  advantage  than  otherwise.  The  ceaseless  demand 
for  fresh  efforts  of  genius  to  replace  the  departed  shaded  Will  keep 
artists  on  the  qui  vive,  happy  and  ilourifthing,  and  ready  to  begiii 
over  again :  our  public  edifices  will  look  smart  and  new  at  short 
and  regular  intervals ;  and  as  novelty  is  the  soul  of  fashion,  the 
patronage  of  the  beau-monde  will  be  kept  in  constant  exercise; 
Of  the  propriety,  under  such  an  atmosphere,  of  covering  exteriors 
with  delicate  sculpture  there  has  never,  within  oUr  recollection, 
been  the  slightest  doubt*  Have  we  not  built  twice  over,  6r  at 
least  overlaid  with  a  new  black  lace  veil  of  elaborate  pattern.  King 
Henry  VII/s  costly  Chapel  ?  And  are  we  not  offering  up,  hard 
by>  a  still  more  splendid  holocaust  in  the  shape  of  that  cubic  pile 
of  profuse  workmanship,  that  mine  of  future  restorations,  by 
which  Parliament  has  provided  for  its  own  comforts  and  those  ^ 
future  carvers  of  heads  and  escutcheons,  certain  that  ill  less  than 
iwenty  years  the  storied  exterior  of  Mr.  Barry'^  teally  grand 
edifice  will  form  one  undistinguishable  sooterUn  of  art  ?  M eanr 
while  these  less6ns  from  the  Architecture  of  the  West  have  not 
beea  thrown  away  on  the  Painting  of  the  East,  where  thc^  gay 
hues  of  fresco,  as  offering  a  speedier  destructibility  than  scvdp- 
ture,  are  wisedy  lavished  on  the  exterior  surfaces,  of  the  new 
Hoyal  Exchange.  By  such  spirited,  well-considered,  ai^d  fruitful 
outlays  have  we  earned  the  wonder  ot  foreigners,  and  the  gratitude^ 
f  sua  si  bona  ndrint/  of  the  artist  tribe.  No  longer  dependent  On 
jfche  impure  breath  of  public  favour,  they  will  prosper  as  the  sparks 
fly  uptoard;  the  course  of  nature,  the  change  of  the  wind^  will 
waft  them  good-luck,  wealthy  and  renown, 

'  FUMUM  et  OPES,  STfiBPlTDHQUB  RomSS.' 

*  The  Venetians  whoj  like  ounelves,  bad  damp  to  contend  with,  abstained  tmm 
fresco  in  the  great  historical  decorations  of  maguiticeut  halls  in  the  0uc«l  Palace,  and 
ordered  uil-poiutings  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

..    .      i  '  '  Aftf. 
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*  TtTHEN  I  look  round j  there  Seems  to  Infe  Some  onfe  Jioint  of 
*^  quality  which  distinguishes  really  hobte  persoti^  from 
ordinary  ones;  it  is  hot  rfeligious  feeling;  it  Is  hot  honestV  oi^ 
kindness ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  moral  thoughtful ne&s ;  which 
makes  a  man  love  Christ  Instead  of  being  a  fanatic,  and  love 
truth  without  being  cold  or  hard,'  This  sentence  of  kis  6wn 
would  give,  indeed,  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Dr.  Arnold's  charac- 
ter, but  it  itiay  express  the  first  general  view  that  SeHous  and 
good  nieh  of  every  party  will  take  of  it,  and  the  reasoh  whj'  H, 
faithful  Life  of  him  should  be  extensively  popular.  Mr.  Stanley 
has  produced  the  loving  and  honest  picture  of  a  itiOsi  amiable 
and  most  efficient  man  who,  in  the  unconscious  autobiography  of 
a  large  cohrespondence,  gives  us  without  reserve  his  feelings  orf 
those  four  or  five  {Joints  of  social  ana  theological  interest  of 
which  every  one  how  is  wondering  what  the  end  will  be.  Intense 
energy  in  a  profession  which,  important  as  It  ever  wa^,  he  was 
the  first  to  raise  to  its  true  dignity — an  enthusiasm  which,  if 
sometimes  restless,  waK  never  sentimental,  but  dlways  practical 
in  behalf  of  his  chUrch  and  country — thfe  gentlest  and  warmest 
afiiictions  to  his  friends  and  bmily^-ahd  withal  an  almost  bojish 
|)layfulness  and  fi-eshness  Itgtlting  up  atid  relievihg  the  naturally 
stern  earnestness  of  an  enthusiastic  teiliperameht— these  ate  qua- 
lities which  strike  us  at  first  sight,  and  Which  (whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  opinions)  ought  to  spur  us  to  imitate  his  actions. 
'  The  only  question,*  Mr.  Stanley  says,  *  which  1  allowefd  myself 
to  ask  in  each  |)arlicnlar  act  br  opitiion,  that  has  come  before  me, 
has  been  not  whether  I  approved  or  disapproved  of  it,  biit  whe- 
ther it  was  characteristic  of  him ;'  and  hcf  has  certainly  steered 
hihiself  ably  '  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  df  Aye  and 
No,'  as  to  expressing  agreement  or  disagreement  with  any  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  his  friend,  Wfe  cannot  profess  so  complete  a 
neutrality — but  generally  it  Is  our  wish,  in  this  necessarily  brieif 
iiotice  on  a  large  and  pregnant  subject,  to  describe  and  dev^lope 
rather  than  criticise ; — well  content  If  our  readers,  finding  our 
sketch  most  inadequate  to  the  subject^  shall  be  led  to  study  for 
themselves  in  his  own  writings,  and  in  Mr.  Stanley's  modfest  and 
elegant  pages,  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

This  character  arid  life  have  no  claims  to  the  romance  of 
passion^  poverty,  or  ambition :  but  they  have  all  that  Dr.  Arnold 
called  the  true  poetry  of  common  life.  We  have  here  the  picture 
of  a  mind  of  great  capacity  and  enel-gy,  but  with  an  early  stiffness 
and  dryness  which  Jhome  affections  traiisformed  into  poetry  and 

gentleness, 
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gentleness,  severe  at  once  and  livel  v>  indolent  and  ambittons,— a 
mind  that  overcomes  its  natural  faults  and  elevates  its  excell^scesy 
by  expanding  and  strengthening  to  meet  circumstances,  which  to 
common  eyeu  would  have  seemed  likely  to  dull  rather  than  to 
quicken,  to  oppress  than  to  exalt,  but  which,  to  his  quick  sight  of 
duty,  showed  as  materials  containing  a  precious  metal,  which  his 
vigorous  unwearied  hand  was  able  to  work  to  the  uttermost.  We 
see  here  just  the  character  that  would  be  formed  (as  he  wished  to 
form  it)  on  'Aristotle  and  Thucydides  and  on  the  Bible;'  which 
aiming  to  bring  Christian  principles  to  bear  on  everything  in  life, 
combined  a  quick  perception  of  moral  and  politicsd  truths  with 
a  thorough  boldness  in  stating  and  following  them  out ;  a  mind 
which,  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the  reverence  for  law 
of  the  old  Greek  philosophers,  yet  felt  that  we  often  owe  a  duty  of 
change  to  the  present  still  more  than  of  preservation  to  the  past, 
and  while  hatmg  Jacobinism  with  a  perfect  hatred,  fiercely  de- 
nounced  those  merely  selfish  opponents  of  change  whom  he  held 
to  be  the  bane  of  an  aristocracy, — who  (as  he  described  them), 
*  being  themselves  well  off  and  with  all  their  desires  contented,  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  evils  they  cannot  feeU  and  complain 
of  the  noisy  restlessness  of  the  b^^ars  ii|  the  streets  while  they 
are  sitting  at  ease  in  their  warm  and  comfortable  rooms/  We  see 
that  in  action  he  had  at  once  a  religious  sense  of  the  duty  of  good 
hard  work,  and  withal  a  perpetual  elasticity  of  thought,  and  a 
liveliness  and  joyousness  of  temperament  wluch  strengthened  and 
grew  with  his  growth,  and  kept  him  fresh  under  every  labour,  and 
impervious  to  abuse  or  disappointment.  Finally,  if  we  cannot 
hide  the  clouds  which,  lighted  up  as  they  were  by  his  goodness  and 
kindness,  sometimes  threatened  a  storm ;  if  he  was  a  little  narrow 
and  one-sided  in  his  admiration  and  dislikes,  and  too  apt  to  *  shot 
his  discourse*  with  fierce  denunciations — ^yet  all  this  (which  must 
strike  every  one  in  his  letters)  was  as  noUiing  compared  with  his 
truly  noble  qualities,  and  with  that  clear-sighted  honesty,  upright- 
ness, and  fearlessness  of  the  mere  opinion  of  the  world,  wLach 
worked  as  a  talisman  on  all  around  him — making  those  who  knew 
him  feel  that  good  and  evil  would  as  soon  change  their  natures  as 
Arnold  become  capable  of  anytliing  timid  or  ungenerous. 

Thomas  Arnold  was  bom  on  June  the  13ih,  1795,  at  West 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate 
means,  long  collector  of  the  customs  there.  He  Mas  sent  early 
to  a  school  at  Warminster  in  Wiltshire,  and  transplanted  thence 
to  Winchester  and  (while  still  a  mere  boy)  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  The  strong  home  and  local  attachments, 
the  quick  historical  fancy  and  memory,  the  love  of  poetry, 
and  the  remarkable  fondness  for  geography,  which  were  such 

leading 
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leading  qualities  in  his  maturer  mind,  all  showed  themselves 
in  the  child.  'When  in  later  years  he  was  left  the  head 
of  his  family,  he  delighted  in  treasuring  up  every  particular 
relating  to  his  birthplace  and  parentage,  even  to  the  great 
willow-tree  in  his  father's  grounds  at  Slattwoods,  from  which  he 
transplanted  shoots  successively  to  Laleham,  to  Rugby,  and  to 
Fox  How ;'  he  ever  retained  the  liveliest  affection  for  the  kind 
aunt,  Mrs.  Delafield,  who  had  been  his  earliest  teacher,  and 
whom  on  every  recurring  birthday  *  he  had  thought  of  and  loved 
for  as  many  years  past  as  he  could  remember ;'  and  he  would 
recur  with  glee  to  his  boyish  sports  of  sea-fights,  to  his  '  early 
familiarity  with  the  flags  of  half  Europe  at  the  Isle  of  Wight/ 
and  his  keen  enjoyment  and  benefit  from  the  manly  discipline  and 
old  customs  of  Winchester.  He  was  indeed  an  hearty  Wyke- 
hamist ;  he  would  often  tell  of  the  mysteries  of  that  somewhat 
Masonic  brotherhood  ;  and  he  'envied  Moberly  the  downs  and 
the  clear  streams  and  the  associations  of  Alfred's  capital  with 
its  tombs  of  kings  and  prelates,  as  compared  with  Rugby  and 
its  thirteen  horse  and  cattle  fairs.*  At  Winchester  were  his 
first  full  draughts  of  history :  Gibbon  and  Mitford,  Russell  and 
Priestley,  he  read  again  and  again  with  indiscriminating  ardour 
— and  at  fourteen  years  old,  with  a  zeal  which  half  reminds 
us  of  Wilberforce's  juvenile  wrath  against  the  slave- trade,  the 
young  Hannibal  Niebuhr  devotes  himself  to  the  extermination 
of  half  the  Roman  history,  which  '  he  verily  believes  is,  if  not 
totally  false,  at  least  scandalously  exaggerated.*  Thus,  in  spite 
of  a  strong  constitutional  tendency  to  indolence,  he  was  already 
full  of  life  and  energy ;  his  boyish  letters,  we  are  told — we  wish 
Mr.  Stanley  had  given  us  some  of  them — abound  with  bursts  of 
political  enthusiasm  on  passing  events :  with  amusing  gravity  he 
afterwards  writes  of  his  early  changes  from  Toryism  to  Jaco- 
binism. 

•  When  he  came  to  Oxford,*  says  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  •  he  was  a 
mere  boy  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  age,  but  we  saw  in  a  very  short 
time  that  he  was  quite  equal  to  take  his  part  in  the  arguments  of  the 
Common  Room.  As  he  was  equal,  so  he  was  ready  to  take  part  in  our 
discussions ;  he  was  fond  of  conversation  on  serious  matters,  and  vehe- 
ment in  argument ;  fearless  too  in  advancing  his  opinions, — which,  to 
say  the  truth,  oflen  startled  us  a  good  deal ;  but  he  was  ingenuous  and 
candid,  and,  though  the  fearlessness  with  which,  so  young  as  he  was,  he 
advanced  his  opinions,  might  have  seemed  to  betoken  presumption,  yet 
the  good  temper  with  which  he  bore  retort  or  rebuke  relieved  him  from 
that  imputation  ;  he  was  bold  and  warm — because  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge went  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truths* 
but  I  never  saw  in  him  even  then  a  grain  of  vanity  or  conceit.  In 
truth  there  were  those  among  us  cdculated  to  produce  an  impression 
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on  his  a^ectionate  heart  and  ardenj  ingenuouB  idIik),  «nd  the  rather  ^ 
because  the  more  we  saw  of  him,  and  the  more  we  Tiattled  with  him, 
the  more  manifestly  did  wc  respect  and  love  him.  The  feeling  with 
which  we  argued  eave  additional  power  to  our  argoriients  over  a  dis- 
position'such  as  his;  and  thus  he  became  attached  to  young  men  of  the 
most  different  tastes  and  iutelleets ;  his  love  for  each  talcing  a  different 
dolour,  more  or  less  blended  vfith  respect,  fondness,  and  even  hamoor, 
according  to  those  differences ;  and  in  return  they  all  united  in  love  tnd 
respect  to  him.'— vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12. 

\ye  are  fortunate  to  possess  such  a  sketch, — ^though  an  extract 
t|oes  }t  small  justice, — from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  among  bis 
itearest  friends  from  first  to  last,  bis  letters  to  whom  character- 
istically combine  strong  disagreements  with  the  most  ardent 
attachment,  and  to  whom  be  always  said  that  be  owed  more  at 
the  critical  period  of  Oxford  life  than  to  any  other  mari  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  bard  to  get  a  very  lively  idea  of  his  Oxford 
character.  We  want  more  anecdotes  and  sayings,  and  these  were 
not  likely  to  be  remembered  where  a  ipan  has  ripened  slowly, 
and  was  at  first  neither  brilliant  nor  ^ae^inative.  Yet  the  few 
that  remain  are  characteristic  and  lull  of  life, — and  the  writer  of 
the  Roman  legends  would  have  forbidden  us  to  record  tlft>$e 
days  in  the  sober  tone  of  historical  narrative.  His  own  language 
would  doubtless  have  taken  an  Homeric  or  Herodotean  tinge  when 
be  told  of  the  vigorous  *  spearing  battles,'  and  no  less  vigorous 
war  of  words, — when  describing  the  rich  glades  of  Bagley  Wood, 
or  the  heights  of  Shotover,  or  the  wild  upland  of  Cumnor  Hnrst, 
be  would  have  tarried  awhile  at  his  'pretty  field'  near  Hincksey, 
where  Oxford,  with  the  hills  for  her  background,  and  her  mea- 
dows, groves,  and  river  in  front,  stretches  out  at  once  her  long 
line  of  gorgeous  towers,  and  domes,  and  pinnacles — a  sight 
unrivallpd  in  its  kind  in"  Europe.  While  in  itself  as  lovely  (so 
he  judged)  as  Mola  or  Terni,  its  associations  were  far  more  to 
him  than  al]  those  with  which  his  historical  imagination  could 
people  tne  country  of  Calnpanians  or  Sabines.  *  For  his  life  there 
had  been  hearty,  joyous,  simple,  the  foundation  of  all  his  after 
Strength.  If  the  morning  was  given  to  Aristotle  and  Thucydides, 
in  the  afternoon  a  party,  led  by  a  future  judge,  or  poet,  or  historian, 
or  archbishop,  was  *  deserting  the  road,  crossing  fences,  leaping 
or  tumbling  into  ditches;' — 'skirmishing,'  as  Arnold  called  it. 
In. the  evening,  after  dinner,  even  in  bis  '  donnish  days,'  there  was 
not  seldom  <  a  battle  of  French  and  Eng^i^h,'  when  backs  were 
Inounted,  and  chairs  and  tables  upset  within  the  grave  precincts 
of  the  Oriel  Common  Room  itself.  Nay,  in  these  matters  he 
'*  grew  the  worse  for  getting  greater.'  It  was  his  wish,  even  in  his 
last  year, — pardon,  O  grave  professors,  the  indecorum  of  your 
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Srothef; — ''to  see  his' b6jg  arid  girls  well  bof^ed  la  Biigrley 
Wood.*  But,  in  fact,  he  came  op  a  boy,  and  9s  he  had  never  the 
misfortune  to  be  devoted  to  good  coats  or  well-cut  grousers,  or  to 
be  e^en  up  by  cautions  and  proprieties/  be  kep$  hia  boy's  hearl 
to  the  last.  Mr.  Stanley  speaks  truly  pf  the  elastic  step  and  open 
countenance  which  made  the  Master  of  Rugby^s  appearance  so 
conspicuous  in  the  streets  and  balls  of  Oxford  in  February,  1842. 

No  one  who  knew  the  man  can  wrader  that  the  young  Oxonian 
should  be  described  as  generous  and  somewhat  headstrong  in  his 
impulses,  a  little  hot  in  his  words,  a  little  awkward  and  shy  in 
his  manners,  with  a  spice  of  pi^gnacity,  which  made  him  always 
inclined  to  be  an  opponent,  already  gibbeting  Napoleoti,  already 
denouncing  Mr.  Pitt,  and  proclaiming  that  '  Guerre  aux  Ch&<* 
teaux,  Paix  aux  Chaumieres,*  whidi  was  the  symbol  of  bis  hatred 
to  a  corrupted  aristocracy,  and  at  once  (be  thougbt)  the  watch-^ 
word  and  the  moral  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  But  his 
liberalism  was  as  yet  only  skip-deep.  He  had  come  up  almost  a 
Jacobin,  but,  as  he  tells  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  '  all  the  associa^ons 
of  the  place,  which  I  loved  exceedingly,  yours  above  all.  Mew  my 
Jacobinism  to  pieces,  and  I  became  agaiil  a  Tory.'  For  a  while# 
lie  could  read  (!^Iarendon  with  all  %he  syippathy  of  a  thorough 
Royalist,  and  spoke  strong  Toiyism  al  the  ^  old  Attic  sodety.' 

But  though  many  and  long  wei^  the  conflicts  which  in  the 
Junior  Common  Rrioni  of  Corpus  succeeded  the  '  Port  and  Pre- 
judice' of  a  former  generation,  Oxford  was  not  to  him  the  scene 
of  mere  political  disputation.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in 
a  marked  time,  in  the  first  burst  of  university  life,  after  more  than 
an  hundred  years  of  deadness;  and  his  contemporaries  in  that 
Society  hare,  like  himself,  for  the  last  twenty  years  done  their  full 
part  to  stir  the  waters  of  English  thought  and  theology.  Cople* 
ston,  Whately,  Davison,  Hampden,  Keble,  Newman,  Pusey, 
were  among  them.  But  controversy  bad  not  yet  awaked,  and  his 
early  studies  were  shared  betTveen  bis  favourite  Greek  masters, 
and  some  of  those  mighty  I'olumes  of  middle  age  chroniclers 
which  generally  repose  undisturbed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Bod*? 
leian.  His  attachment  t6  the  great  historian  whom  he  edited 
was  life-long ;  and  he  never  lost  that  familiar  and  fond  use  of  his 
*  dear  old  Stagyrite,'  which  oozed  out  in  every  letter  and  every 
conversation.  '  I  could  not  consent,'  he  said  long  afterwards,  *  t0 
send  my  son  to  an  university  where  he  should  lose  the  use  of 
him  altogether.' 

He  stayed  at  Oxford  nine  year8>  and  to  bis  life's  end  it 
was  the  place  nearest  his  heart,  bound  to  him  by  associations  of 
gratitude  and  admiration,  which  sprpassed  even  his  sense  of  her 
defecu.    His  letters  express  every  ic^bopge  of  feelings  for  he 

loved 
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loved  he€  as  we  love  a  wayward  cbrild,  full  of  exceUencM  and 
faults^  constantly  attracting  us  and  constantly  disaj^xnnting..  'Tlis 
first  pangs  at  parting  when  he  felt  that  if  he  lived  to  eighty  he 
should  never  forget  the  delights  he  had  lost, — the  burst  of  grate- 
ful remembrance  when  he  rejoiced  that  an  old  pupil  should  so 
love  Oxford  as  '  to  feel  what  be  had  felt  himself,  sympathy  even 
for  her  extravagances/ — alternating  with  the  bitter  thought  that 
in  his  struggle  for  the  holy  cause  of  Christian  education,  Oxford 
felt  little  sympathy  for  a  Whig  and  a  low  Churchman,— are  all 
well  compared  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  '  passionate  sympathies  and 
antipathies  of  the  exiled  Italian  poet,  towards  his  ideal  and  actual 
Florence.'  And  still  it  was  to  Oxford  that  he  always  turned 
with  longing  and  affection ;  it  was  there  he  wished  to  pass  his  last 
years  of  unimpaired  faculties :  in  Oxford,  finally,  where  for  so 
many  years  he  had  been  misunderstood  and  undervalued,  it  was 
given  to  him  to  receive  from  the  whole  univeraty,  without  dis* 
tinction  of  party,  a  testimony  of  respect  to  his  ability  and  earnest* 
ness,  which  has  had  no  parallel  there  in  the  present  generation. 
And  then,  '  with  an  emotion  the  more  touching  for  its  transparent 
sincerity  and  simplicity,'  he  declared  '  how  deeply  he  valued  the 
privilege  of  addressing  his  audience  as  one  of  the  professors  of 
Oxford,' — ^how  there  was  no  public  'honour  or  reward  which 
could  be  to  him  so  welcome/ 

Arnold  was  still  only  twenty-five  when  he  left  Oxford,  to  settle 
at  Laleham,  near  Staines.  In  the  next  year  he  married,  and  the 
succeeding  nine  were  spent  with  pupils  at  Laleham.  To  us 
this  period  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  work,  as  the 
peaceful,  thoughtful  scene  for  those  quiet  efforts  of  self-mastery» 
moral  and  intellectual,  which  in  every  man  of  this  order  precede 
his  going  forth  to  the  real  business  of  life,  to  the  conflict  of  good 
and  evil :  and  we  could  long  'to  dwell  on  these  years,  the  profound 
peace  of  which  is  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  almost  incessant 
agitations  of  his  subsequent  life,  and  to  remain  awhile  on  the 
high  ground  where  the  waters  which  are  hereafter  to  form  the 
separate  streams  of  his  v'arious  social  and  theological  views  lie  as 
yet  undistinguished  in  the  parent  lake.'  It  was  still  the  morning 
with  him  ;  the  sun  was  not  yet  mounted  in  the  heavens,  and  he 
was  preparing  himself  for  that  toil  which  none  ever  felt  more 
kct^nly  or  welcomed  more  heartily  as  the  appointed  lot  of  man. 

The  turn  that  his  mind  then  took  is  most  markecL  He  had 
before  neglected  scholarship  ;  he  felt  this,  and  at  once  set  himself 
to  improve  it.  His  constitutional  indolence  disappeared ;  he  did 
brave  battle  with  that  last  infirmity,  which  clung  to  him  for  long — 
ambitious  cravings — and  be  applied  himself  to  his  pupil  work  with 
an  ardour  which  was  soon  rewarded  by  increasing  fondness  and 

aptitude 
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aptitude*.  He  had  before  be^n  perplexed  by  religiolis  ckoubU ;  and 
Mr.  Keble  bad  advised  him.  to  cure  himself,  '  not  by  the  phytic  of 
readings  and  oontroversy;  but  by  the  diet  of  holy  living;'  he  now, 
in  spite  of  his  heavy  labours^  went  much  among  the  poor — a  duty 
which  he  ever  insisted  upon  as  most  needful  to  keep  Uie  heart  and 
affisctions  fresh — and  he  assisted  thet  curate  both  in  ther  palish 
churdi  and  workhouse,  and  in  visiting ;  and  then,  when  the  day  was 
over^^after  eight  or  nine  hours*  reading  with  his  pupils,  a  bathe  in 
the  Thames,  and  a  skirmish  across  the  country — when,  all  were 
gathered  in.  for  the  evening,  he  would  sit  down  in  the  midst  of.  the 
party,  at  a  sennon,  or  a  long  letter  to  a  friend^  or  at  one  of  those 
lively  pictures  of  Roman  hi^ory  which,  written  by  a  man  of  twenty* 
eight,  with  few  books  and  less  time  for  reading  them,  are  still  for 
vigour  and  power  of  writing  superior  to  anything  on  the  subject  in 
the  language.*  Of  his  teaching  we  will  only  say,  that  it  was  like 
his  after  Rugby  system :  boldly  turning  off  the  bad  lest  they  should 
contaminate  the  good;  devising  every  plan  to  interest  and  attach 
his  boys  ;  feeling,  and  making  them  feel,  that  good  honest  work 
is  after  all  die  only  respectable  calling.  To  use  Mr.  Stanley's 
words — '  It  is  the  change  of  tone  between  the  earliest  letters  of 
this  period  and  those  which  immediately  succeed  them,  that  matks 
the  difference  between  the  high  spirit  and  warm  feelings  of  his 
youth,  and  the  fixed  earnestness  and  devotion  which  henceforth 
took  possession  of  his  w^ole  heart  and  will.*    , 

In  one  very  characteristic  letter,  of  Nov.,  1819,  to  an  old  friend 
(Mr.  Tucker),  he  says:-;— 

'  JBeing  now  separated  from  y(9i  all»  I  am  most  anxious  that  abseuce 
should  not  be  allowed  to  weaken  the  regard  we  bear  each  other ;  and, 
besides,  I  cannot  forego  that  advice  and  assistance  which  I  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  rely  upon,  and  with  which  I  cannot,  as  yet  at  least, 
safely  dispense :  for  the  management  of  my  own  mind  is  a  thing  so  diffi- 
cult, and  brings  me  into  contact  with  much  that  is  so  strangely  mysterious 
that  I  stand  at  times  quite  bewildered,  in  a  chaos  where  I  can  se^  no 
light  either  before. or  behind*  How  much  of  this  is  constitutional  and 
phvsical  I  cannot  tdl,  p^haps  a  great  deal  of  it ;  yet  it  is  surely  dangerous 
to  look  upon  all  the  struggles  of  the  mind  as  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
body  or  the  weather*  and  so  resdve  to  bestow  no  more  attention  upoH 
them.  .  Indeed,  I  have  far  more  reason  to  be  annoyed  at  the  extraordinary 
apathy  and  abstraction  from  everything  good  which  the  routine  of  the 
world's  business  brings  with  it ;  there  are  whole  days  in  which  all  the 
feelings  or  principles  of  belief,  or  of  religion  altogether,  are  in  utter 
abeyance :  when  one  goes  on  very  comfortably,  pleased  with  external  and 
worldly  comforts,  and  yet  would  find  it  difficult,  if  told  to  inquire,  to  find 
a  particle  of  Christian  principle  in  one's  whole  mind.'— vol.  i.  p.  59. 

This  was  what  we  may  call  the  second  Act  of  his  life.     His 

*  S«e  hif  coEitributi4Mit  to  the  Socyclop«dis  Mf troj^litaaa. 
VOL.  Lxxiv.  NO.  cxLViii,  2  I  character 
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eharaetor  is  dmoit  ripened;  Ui  viewt  ttl«-|  if  not  developed, 
b^inpingtoecpuid  into  their  fuller  and  later  fonn;  hit  style  stUl 
rough  and  unpoetical,  but  elew  and  manly ;  bnt^  above  all«  in  his 
energy,  simplicity,  and  thorough  devotion  to  hb  ealltng,  was  taid 
the  ^is  of  success  in  a  great  struggle.  He  was  elected  to  Rugby 
In  1827 )  and  there  he  iMd  a  larger  field  for  that  game  where^  to 
use  bis  own  words,  *  your  pawns  are  living  creatures,  and  you^ 
adversary,  in  plain  language,  the  Devil.'  He  was  longing  '  to  try 
whether  our  public  school  system  has  not  in  it  some  noble  de* 
ments  which  may  produce  fruit  even  to  life  eternal  ;*  and  though, 
mare  sua,  Uiis  is  mixed  up  with  the  lamentation  that  he  coold  no 
more  « wear  old  coats,  or  hang  on  a  pole,  or  bathe  in  die  clear 
Thames,'^ — ^yet  he  seems  to  have  rejoiced  in  finding  himself, 
when  once  at  Rugby,  as  absolute  a  dictator  as  any  of  his  old 
Romans ;  and  exclaims  triumphantly,  '  that  he  had,  happily,  more 
power  than  Lord  Grey^s  government ;  and  having  neither  Tories 
to  call  for  less,  nor  Radicals  to  call  for  more,  could  reform  dr 
ibrbear  at  his  own  discreti<m/  His  Rugby  system,  his  diAculties 
i|nd  triumph,  are  painted  with  all  the  hues  of  life  in  Mh  Stanley^ 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  criticism  of  public  schools;  we 
must  content  ourselves  widi  viewing  them  as  the  chief  field  for 
Arnold  s  ability  and  goodness.  It  is,  therefore,  enough  to  say, 
that  when  he  went  to  Rugby  our  schools  had  degenerated  not  a 
little  from  their  old  itba  of  plaoes  of  religious  training.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  say  that  such  is  the  case  now.  But  to  show  that  great 
evils  there  were,  and  to  prove  that  Dr.  Arnold  had  no  small  merit 
in  remoring  them,  we  must  quote  a  remarkable,  letter  ttom  Dti 
Moberly,  the  present  head-master  of  Winchesters-^  letter  inost 
honourable  to  his  candour — ^for  to  him  Arnold  was  a  stranger^  and 
their  opinions  on  most  important  sul^jecta  were  quite  different. 

*  The  tone,'  he  writes,  *  ef  yoong  nen  at  the  Umversity,  whether  they 
eame  from  Winehest«r,.  fiton,  Rugby,  Hanrow,  or  whmver  else,  was 
MWitKrsgffjf  vTs^teMt.  -  A  religious  undertraduate  was  veiy  raM-^akj^ 
much  laughed  at  when  he  appeared,  and,  I  may  eoufideodf  aay«  haidly 
to  he  found  amcmg  publi»*s(»ool  men;  or,  if  this  be  too  strongly  aaid, 
haidly  to  he  fouod  axcept  idieva  private  and  domestic  training,  or  goad 
dispositions,  bad  preva&d  oTcr  school  hshits  and  tendencies.  A  mOfit 
singular  and  striking  change  has  come  over  our  public  sdioels'**Hi  change 
too  great  for  any  person  to  appreciate  adequately  who  has  not  knowo 
them  in  hoth  these  times.  This  change  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  genertl 
improvementof  our  generatioB  in  respect  of  piety  and  reverenee;  butlaM 
sure  that  to  Dr.  Amdd*a  personal  earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength 
uf  character,  power  of  influence,  and  piety,  which  none  who  ever  came 
4iear  him  could  mistake  or  question,  tlie  carrying  <^  this  improvement 
into  our  scheeb  is  mainly  attributable.    He  was  tiHs  first    It  soon  bq;sn 

..  .   •  '        V         *     '    '  to 
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^  bt  a  HUiter  of  oUervatioh  to  ui  thit  hk  pupib  bitmgKt  quiteii  ^ifferaiit 
efaaiactcrloOxtedivom  thfttwhitkweJ^  I  do  not 

af»eakofopfattons;  ihtte  we  dien  regretted;  .  »  •  •  bul  we  oordiallj 
f^^q^lad^  the  knineose  improvement  in  their  charactert  in  respect  <^ 
2nonlit^  and  personal  piety,  and  we  looked  upon  Dr.  Arnold  a$  exercisr 
ing  an  tr^ufincefor  good  which  {for  how  many  years  I  know  no$)  had 
Ib^  absolutely  unknown  to  our  public  schools. 

*  I  knew  personally  but  little  of  him :  but  I  have  always  felt  ana 
lltltttowledged  that  I  owe  moreJ  to  &  feW  casual  remarks  of  his  ih 
respect  of  the  govemment  of  a  nubHc  school,  than  to  any  advice  oi* 
example  of  any  other  person.  If  tnere  be  improvement  in  the  important 
poitits  of  whieh  I  have  been  speaking  ait  Winchester  (and  from  the 
ItoCtom  of  my  heart  I  testify  with  great  thankfiilne«B  that  the  improre- 
-meat  is  real  ^md  great),  i  do  dec1are»  in  jnttice,  ^lat  his  example  ei^ 
•ocwraged  me  to  hope  that  it  might  be  cfibcted,  and  his  hinta  suggested 
to  me  the  w$y  of  etfoetii^  it.' — vol.  i*  pp.  18-2, 183» 

So  tnttcli  for  the  soft  of  evils  with  which  Arnold  coped ;  ab 
tttuch  for  the  chax^  he  began.  It  would  be  nnjnst  to  speak  of 
Inm  as  the  only  soldier  in  the  good  cause ;  it  would  be  absnrd  to 
mty  that  be  atid  his  fellow^workera  have  finished  their  fight.  A 
gi'eat  and  good  work  is  goimron  in  our  education :  Dr.  Hawtrey 
and  Mr.  Coleridge  at  Eton,  Dr.  Moberly  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  at 
'Witichcater,  and  Dr.  Arnold's  own  successor  at  Rugby  are,  we  are 
.well  aware,  no  unworthy  fellow- workers  with  him ;  but  put  four 
^hundred  b6ys  together  at  the  most  trying  age,  let  them  be  left  (a^ 
they  must  be  left  in  a  public  school)  chiefly  to  themselves,  when 
-the  body  ii  Vigorous^  the  spirits  and  passions  strong,  while  the 
niiiid  is  often  feeble  and  the  conscience  dull— the  physical  and 
.  sensual  nattire  most  vigorous,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  imper- 
fect or  unawakened, — and  arrogance,  irreligion,  an  hatred  io  sub- 
Inission,  a  cringing  to  public  opinion,  a  resLay  combination  for  evil, 
must  more  or  less  leaven  the  little  world ;  while  that  very  scope 
ior  energy,  for  freedom,  for  manliness^  which  we  justly  value  for 
it*  i^ier-eTOota  od  the  character,  aggravtttes  for  a  while  the  evil.  • 
.  This  is  of  course  the  dark  side  of  the  picture;  its  bright  oae 
Dr.  AniiM*s  ioboora  vriU  exhibit.  The  system  he  pursued  was 
ttt  once  diaraderlstio  of  him  in  its  autlines,  and  oarried'  through 
'by  qiMlities  eminently  Ms  own.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  was 
an  enthusiast  acting  on  no  fixed  principle,  merely  by  his  own 
[Vigour  giving  transient  life  io  a  system  which  fell  to  pieces  whefa 
'be  was  no  longer  there  to  support  it.  Nothing  could  be  sounder 
.or  more  sensible  than  his  mode  of  action,  or  more  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  genius  of  a  nuUic  school;  but  his  mere  mi^- 
clnnery  an  ordinary  man  ooud  have  devised.  To  insptif  boys 
mtd  mastOTS  alike  wi^  love,  reverence/  and  copiideiice*— Io  make 
; with  Ml  in^ieit irasl  mi  lidttdeeiaioas^.aBA  ihtn.aad 
2  I  2  afterwards 
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afterwards  look  to.  his  apptobaliMi  m  the  iMftl  pnedoM  rewtod 
of  their  exertions — and  all  tfiis  by  tbei  oonsnlenl  simplksiij 
and  firmness  of  procedure,  manly  deamess  of  miad,  lore  mn- 
affected^  and  little  expressed  by  w<Hds,  but  most  evid^H  and 
overflowing  in  acts — this  could  be  done  by  few,  as  it  was  done 
by  Arnold.  He  saw  at  once  the  strengUi  and  the  weakness 
of  a  public  school:  its  weakness  in  the  vices  which  natUF^y 
grow  up  and  are  sheltered  in  its  va^t  numbers;  its  stretigt^ 
in  the  sense  and  energy  which  he  hoped  to  call  forth  from 
those  who  are  its  real  governors — ^the  fountain-heads  of  all  evil 
and  good — the  sixth  form;  and  keenly  as  he  felt,  and  often  bit- 
terly laments,  the  evils  of  *  boys*  nature,*  it  was  his  firm  belief 
that  while  you  may  mitigate  the  dangers  of  a  school,  the  ehasactAr 
which  can  pass  the  fiery  ordeal  is  braced  to  a  strength  and  manli^ 
ness  which  is  sought  in  vain  elsewhere.  Hfi  looked  to, the  prcnma^ 
not  the  performance — ^to  sowing  the  seeds,  not  reuping  the- f rait  of 
his  labour ;  and  granting  that  other  systems  might  be  insagined 
which,  better  than  our  existing  one,  should  resolve  thiU  problem  so 
difficult,  and  to  all  thoughtful  men  so  interesting,  of  early  awaken?* 
ing  the  conscience  of  boys  without  making  them  mawkish  or 
sentimental,  still  he  felt  it  was  untried*  *  Another  system/  he 
said,  '  may  be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed  in  tlus  system* 
and  am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it.* 

A  letter  to  Sir  T.  Pasley  expresses  some  of  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  a  schoolmaster :— * 

*  Since  I  begpun  this  letter  I  have  had  some  of  the  troiAIes  of  sehool* 
keeping,  and  one  of  those  specimens  of  the  evils  of  boy-nature  whiob 
make  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the  responsibiUty  of  sdvisiog  any 
man  to  send  his  son  to  a  public  school.  There  has  been  a  svstem  of 
persecution  carried  on  by  the  bad  against  the  good,  and  then,  when  con\* 
plaint  was  made  to  me,  there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that  vei^r 
account;  and  likewise  instances  of  boys  joining  in  it  out  of  pure 
cowardice,  both  physical  and  moral,  when,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  have  rather  shunned  it ;  and  the  exceedingly  small  tmmber  of 
boys  who  can  be  relied  on  for  active  and  steady  gomi  on  these  occasions, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  deoent  and  respectable  of  ordtnarv  life 
(Carlyle's  ^' shams '0  <^  n>re  on  these  occasions  to  swim  wim  the 
stream,  and  take  part  with  the  evil,  nudces  me  strongly  feel  exemplified 
what  the  Scripture  savs  about  the  strait  gate  and  the  wide  one — &  vifew 
of  human  nature  which,  when  looking  on  human  life  in  its  full  dress  of 
decencies  and  civilizations,  we  are  apt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it  hard  to 
realise ;  but  here,  in  the  nakedness  of  boy-nature,  one  is  quite  able  to 
understand  how  there  could  not  be  found  even  ten  righteous  in  a  whole 
city.  And  how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really  do  not  koow;  but  to  find  it 
thus  tifb  after  I  have  been  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so  sickening  thitt 
it  is  very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  cards  in  despair,  and  upset  the  xMt. 

akeering 
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ekeering  Aaionsis  im^ined  to  stick  to  the  tkip  offom,  and  hate  another 
good  irp  iU  getting  her  about^-^y^.  i.  p,  173. 
•  The  strength  of  his  character  soon  began  to  tell.  With  the 
elder  bojs  his  system  was  emphatically  that  of  trusting  and  be- 
Kering  all  things.  Thus,  in  the  higher  forms  he  would  at  onc6 
dfaeek  an  attempt  to  prove  an  assertion, — '  If  you  say  so^  that  is 

3uite  enough— of  course^  I  believe  your  word :'  and  the  feeling 
uirJily  grew^  that  ^  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he 
always  believes  one/  Of  course  the  road  was  rough  at  its  beghi*' 
ning.  For  a  while  be  must  have  been  little  understood,,  and  his 
bciys  must  have  been  puKzled  by  their  energetic  and  amiable,  but 
flomewhat  strange  and  stern  master,  known  to  have  a  high  character 
for  talents,  and  a  bad  one  for  Radicalism  in  cburch  and  state, 
with  his  many  new  notions  of  teaching  and  discipline,  who  would 
speak  of  them  as  '  fellows,  *  and  invite  them  to  dinner,  and 
aUmost  treat  them  as  his  equals,  and  yet  would  check  any  attempts 
at  forward  easiness  vnth  an  almost  terrible  severity.  But  even 
then  they  must  have  caught  what  has  well  been  described  as  '  a 
sympathetic  thrill,  from  a  spirit  that  was  earnestly  at  work  in  the 
world,  whose  work  was  healthy,  susfiedned,  constantly  carried  on  in 
the  fear  of  God ;  coupled  with  such  a  true  humility,  such  an  un« 
affBcted  simplicity^  that  others  could  not  help  being  invigorated 
by  its  feeling.^ 

'  Four  years  made  bis  place  secure  in  the  affections  of  his  older 
boys,  and  he  might  bc^n  to  feel  that  the  victory  was  won.  If 
they  were  now  annoyed  by  his  scantiness  of  words,  it  was  because 
they  almost  felt  that  the  dust  of  his  words  was  gold ;  if  they  occa*- 
siohally  lamented  his  reserve,  it  was  when  they  longed  but  ventured 
not  to  ask  his  opinion  on  questions  which  begin  early  to  stir  the 
heart.  *  But  all  such  feelings  were  merged,'  says  his  pupil  and 
bkgiapher,  <  in  ihe  proud  conviction  that  they  were  scholars  of  a 
man  who  would  be  not  less  remarkable  to  the  world  than  he  was 
to  themselves;  and  their  increasing  consciousness  of  his  own  sin^ 
ceri^  of  purpose,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  them, 
often  awa&ened,  even^in  the  careless  and  indifferent,  an  outward 
respect  for  goodness,  an  animation  in  their  work,b^ore  unknown 
to.  them.*'  If  this  feeling  fluctuated  at  tiroes^  it  remained  on  the 
whole  strong  to  the  end.  His  general  tone  was  that  of  perfect 
trnst,  addressed  not  to  pupils  but  to  fellow  wotkers  and  friends  :•— 
'  When  Ihave  confidence  in  the  sixth,  there  is  no  post  in  Eng- 
land I  would  exchange  for  this ;  but  if  they  do  not  support  me,  I . 
must  go.'  Mr.  Stanley  adds,  *  That  the  ground  of  solemn  respon- 
sibility on  which  they  were  constantly  taught  that  their  authority 
rtsted^  bad  a  general,  though  of  course  not  universal,  tendency  to 
CDUAteracI  any  notions  of  mere  personal  self-importance.' 

We 
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,,  We  wish  weliad  roam  for  many  of  thd  antocdolef  af  hb  tender* 
ness  towards  his  boys/ and  their  affection  to  him.  '1  felt,'  he  said 
once  of  some  great  fuUt,  of  which  be  bad  heard  in  one  of  the  sixth 
form,  '  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  my  own  children,  and  till  I  had 
ascertain^  that  it  was  really  true,  I  mentioned  it  to  no  one.*  N<» 
unpopularity  abroad  ever  raected  him  like  the  feeling  that  evSb 
was  at  work  in  the  school.  '  If  this  goes  on,*  he  wrote  to  an  oH 
pupil, '  it  will  end  either  my  life  at  Rugby,  or  my  life  altogedier.* 
^  It  is  a  most  touching  thing  to  me,'  he  once  said,  ^  to  reoem  k 
new  fellow  from  his  father,  when  I  think  what  an  influenee^ 
there  is  in  this  place  f<H*  eyil  as  well  as  for  good.  Yes !  if  eyer  I 
could  receive  a  new  boy  from  bis  father  without  emotion,  I  shoold: 
think  it  high  time  to  foe  o£'  And  all  this  soon  found  its  echo  in 
the  feelings  of  his  boys,  '  I  am  sure,'  writes  a  pupil,  who  knew 
nothing  of  him  but  officially,  '  that  I  do  not  exag^^erate  my  feel* 
mgs  when  I  say  that  I  felt  a  love  for  him  as  one  of  qniie  awful 
greatness  and  goodness,  for  whom  I  w^U  rettiember  that  I  used  tD 
think  I  would  gladly  lay  down  my  life.  I  used  to  believe  diat  I 
too  had  a  work  to  do  for  him  in  the  school,  and  did,  for  his  sake^ 
labour  to  raise  tb^  tone  of  the  set  I  lived  in,  partioulariy  as  re« 
garded  himself/  And,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  his  sennona, 
^  I  listened  to  them,  from  first  to  last,  with  a  kind  of  awe ;  and 
over  and  over  again  could  not  join  my  friends  at  the .  chapd  door, 
but  would  walk  home  to  be  alone*  And  I  reiAemberthe  same 
edects  being  produced  by  them  ipore  or  Icm  on  others,  whcnn  I' 
should  have  thought  M  bard  as  stones,  and  on  whom  I  should 
think  Arnold  looked  as  s<»ne  of  the  wcurst  boys  in  the  sobool.* 

Our  brief  sketch  can  indeed  but  ill  supply  that  pietnre  fif  him 
wbjch  Mr.  Stanley's  full  and  rich  peges  «ihibit«  An  outliae  o£ 
his  system,  and  a  few  anecdotes,  do  not  diow  the  Kving  num  at 
he  was  in  his  daily  life.  It  would  be  hard-to  take  to  pieoea  faia 
influence*^to  sejiarate,  even  in  ideai  the  lessons  from  the  ser^ 
mens,  the  moral  from  the  intellectual  diaracter.  His  keaons 
were  a  subject  of  most  lively  interest.  His  philological  power 
was  greati  the  study  of  lai^^aage  was  to  faun  the  appointed 
if)strument  (or  the  education  <^  mankind;  his  translations  irk 
equalled  for  ters^iess  and  vigour ;  but  it  was  perhiqis  his  early 
Wflint  of  familiarity  with  rules  wlueh  made  his  soholarship  die- 
least  effective  pajrt  of  his  system.  Yet  though  this  was  a  greatt 
defect,  and  though  the  interest  of  many  pupils  set  teo  eai4y' 
Awards  his  own  favourite  ^tndy  of  history,  his  power  was  immense' 
in  making  his  teaching  whiU  he  called  dynamical  tither  than 
nfechanical — in  drawing  out  «  boy's  thon^t  and  interest  for 
writers  and  characters*  His  favourite  books  and  perioda  tiiey 
read  zealously  i  hi*  feVburite  heroes  w«re  theirs.    To  hila  indeed^ 
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^ke  chambieni.avd  tbougUlii  of  antiquil^  w^re  tdmott  Uring  and 
present.  A  .blade  cloud  was  on  bis  brow^  as  marked  as. the 
borse-sboe  frown  of  Redgauntlet,  wben  be  spoke  of  Tiberius^  of 
Augnstusj  or  Napoleon;  and  few  of  his  pupils  bave  lost  bia 
^ntbusiasm — wbicb  was  quite  equal  to  Niebubr*s-«--for  tbe  ao^ 
often  misappreciated  and  vilified  Cicero,  or  *  tbe  best  and  holiest 
of  kings,'  St.  Louis  of  France.  Nor  was  it  witbout  effect  tbat 
vhile  be  keoidy  relisbed  tbe  fjresbness  of  Herodotus,  and  tbat 
'  fountain  of  beauty '  wbicb  no  one  can  ever  drain  dry  in  Horner^ 
be  sbared  in  Niebabr's  abborrence  for  tbe  Epicureanism  of 
Horace  and  the  coarseness  of  Juvenal.  Tbe  recently  published 
r^ioiM  of  Niebuhr's  Lectures,  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  give  some 
notion^  not  only  of  Niebubr'si  but  of  Arnold's  method  of  convey* 
ing  knowledge  to  youth.  These  great  teachers  threw  not  only 
all  the  stores  of  their  minds  open  to  these  who  sat  at  their  feeU^ 
but  Uieir  hearts  too. 

.  It  is  an  easy  change  from  the  school  to  the  chapel :  the  spirit 
of  both  was  the  same.  His  peaching  was  not  that  entbusiastio 
appeal  of  tbe  Sunday,  which  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  a  little  out 
o|  tone  with  the  rest  of  the  week :  it  was  indeed*  earnest,  impaa*- 
sioned,— but  with  an  earnestness  which  those  who  loved  him 
could  trace  in  every  dayj  almost  in  every  lesson. 
-.  *  He  was  not,^  says  Mr.  StanleV)  *  the  preacher  or  tbe  clergyman 
who  bad  left  behind  all  his  usual  thoughts  and  ooeupations  as  soon  aa 
he  bad  ascended  the  pulpit,  He  was  stilt  the  iastruotor  and  the  school- 
master^  only  teaching  and  educating  with  increased  solemnity  and 
ener^.  He  was  still  the  simple-hearted  and  earnest  man|  labouriqg 
to  wu)  others  to  share  in  bis  own  personal  feelings  of  diisffust  at  sin  and 
love  of  goodness,  and  to  trust  to  the  same  faith  in  which  he  hoped  to 
Kve  and  die  himself.  .  .  .  .  : 

"  *  Tears/  he  adds,  *  have  passed  away,  and  many  of  his  pupils  can 
look  baek  to  hardly  any  greater  interest  than  that  with  which,  tor  those 
twenty  minutes,  Sunday  adter  Sunday,  they  sat  beneath  that  pulpit,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  their  attention  strained  to  the  utmost  to 
oatch  every  word  that  he  uttered.*^vol.  i.  pp.  163,  164. 

Meanwhile  a  striking  picture  is  presented  by  the  '  nnhasting, 
mresling.'  diligence  of  his  daily  labours,  and  the  life  and  cheerf  uU 
nets  pervadmg  that  bcone  which  was  well  c^ed  '  a  temple  of  ih^ 
dttstriouf  peace.'  His  work  at  Rugby  was  immense.  After 
taboors  which  would  have  worn  out  an  ordinary  man,  he  had 
hardly  two  hours  a  day  to  himself  for  study  and  writing;  yet  his 
QKcellent  editicm  of  Thucydides,  three  volumes  of  bis  Komaii' 
Htatoiy^  his  large  Correspondence,  his  Pamphlets,  and  dve^ 
^olumea  of  Sermons,  attest  bis  energy.  But  the  varie^  of  all  ttna- 
velieved  Yam,  *  I  feel,'  he  would  say  at  nigbt,  '  perfectly  fresh/ 
as  if  I  coidd  jfUeM«  le  ^twenty  seiri^ariea  al  once.'  Besides^  hia» 
;.    ...  school 
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tcfaool  lessoni^  from  his  love  of  ieacbing,  were  a  ddafeht  to  \xan, 
and  no  man  ever;  mofe  keenly  enjoyed  his  relasation.  His  friends 
remember  well  those  daily  walks  when»  by  the  side  of  his  wife's 
pony,  he  would  keenly  discoss  all  subjects  from  the  gravest  to 
the  gayesl-*eniering  with  a  child*s  delight  into  the  beauties  of 
earih  and  sky,  and  touching  life  and  nature  at  all  their  points. 
Then,  when  the  day  was  over,  he-  would  sit  down  at  night,  often 
with  his  family  about  him,  for  his  only  quiet  hour  at  Roman 
history. 

•On  the  whole,  in  the  power  of  winning  young  spirits  to  love 
him,  and  to  love  goodness  for  his  sake,  Arnold,  as  Master  of 
Rugby,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Nothing  weak  or  inoonsislen^ 
no  vanity  or  passion,  ever  marred  the  perfect  impression  of  his 
ability,  his  simple  and  manly  earnestness,  his  high  standard  of 
duty,  his  devotion  to  what  he  felt  his  appointed  work.  What 
wonder  if  many  were  formed  upon  his  character,  and  in  a  mea* 
sure  grew  into  it,  looking  on  him  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  admira* 
tion  and  awe,  as  a  father,  teacher,  and  friend,  which  no  changes 
in  after  years  could  alter  ?^ — a  feeling  so  peculiar  towards  him  who 
was  their  first  impersonation  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  no  later 
examples  of  it  can  check  the  longii^  exclamation^  Heu  qmmio 
minus  est  cum  aliis  versari  quam  tui  meminisse  ! 
.  In  following  these  thirteen  years  of  quiet  and  successful  labour 
we  feel  that  Niebuhr*s  words  have  never  been  better  realised,  that 
'  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster,  notwithstanding  the  evils  that  mar 
its  ideal  beauty,  is  truly,  for  a  noble  heart,  one  of  the  happiest 
ways  of  life.'  But  still  the  real  interest  of  this  book  is  elsewhere. 
It  is  in  the  noble  thoughts  and  sentiments,  the  ardent  sympathy 
for  goodness,  the  abhorrence  of  evil,  the  genial,  simple,  and 
affectionate  mind,  which  every  letter  portraySi  and  which  carries  us 
along  like  a  romance  or  a  poem.  Events,  it  is  true,  are  scanty. 
A  few  troubles  with  a  small  provincial  paper — some  efforts  to 
liberalise  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  to  Christianise 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  and  the  London  University — a 
Sjummer  tour  abroad,  or  a  scgoum  in  Westmoreland, — and  (thflos^h 
hardly  to  be  mentioned  with  these)  the  death  of  a  dear  ^istej^^are 
for  many  years  the  only  events  of  a  life :  marked  by  a  domeslic 
happiness  so  unchequered  as  tq  hct  almost  fearful :  and  yet  it  had 
trials  which  would  have  einbittered  and  oppressed  a  weaker  mind 
— ^and  these  bravely  borne ; — and  the  serious  thoughts  of  a  man 
qf  such  character  and  calibre .  are  really  pregnant,  enduring  acts, 
wd  will  siiffice  to  make  a  life  full  of  deep  interest  which,  has  not 
^  jripgle  incident.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  Dr.  Arnold  s  views; 
-7*-we  dissent  entirely  from  many  of  them,: — rbut  it  is  always  a 
i^rdial  and  invigorating  thing  to  conlemjdateand  goaKmg  wvtii 
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a 'man  who  is  *  heart  to  hieart '  as  h^iit — nho  at  one  time  striving 
to  remedy  the  soda]  evils,  at  another  the  physical  wants  of  the 
poor-^-one  day 'denouncing  the  false  side  of  Liberalism,  th«  next 
that  of  Consenratism — now  arguing  with  an  unbeliever  or  an 
Unitarian — now  attacking  the  Jacobinism  of  Utilitarianism,  novr 
(what  he  styled)  the  Jaeobinitm  o^  a  j^eiSsA^oct—^whatever' subject 
he  gn^ples  with — is  ever  the  simple  earnest  man  loving  truth  and 
jQS^ce  almost,  as  he  said,  to  idolatry — ^fearless  of  conclusions  and  of 
conventionalities — a  very  Luther  in  his  zeal  and  vehemence. 

'*  I  meet  with  a  great  many  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  with, 
many  whom  I  admire  and  like;  but  what  I  feel  daily  more  and  more  to 
need,  as  life  every  year  rises  more  and  more  before  me  in  its  true  reality, 
is  to  have  intercourse  with  those  who  take  life  in  earnest.  It  is  very 
painful  to  me  to  be  always  on  the  surface  of  things ;  and  I  feel  that 
literature,  science,  politics,  many  topics  of  far  greater  interest,  th^nmer^ 
gossip  or  talking  about  the  weather,  are  yet,  as  they  are  generally  talked 
about,  still  upon  the  surface— they  do  not  touch  the  real  depths  of  life* 
It  is  not  that  I  want  much  of  what  is  called  religious  conversation — that, 
I  believe,  is  often  on  the  surface,  like  other  conversation-^-but  I  want  a 
sign  whic^  one  catches  as  by  a  sort  of  masonry,  that  a  man  knows  what 
he  is'iibbut  in  life,  whither  ten()ing,  in  what  cause  engaged ;  and  when 
I  ^d  this  it  seems  to  open  my  heart  as  thoroughly,  and  with  as  fresh  a 
^mpathy,  as  when  I  was  twenty  years  younger.' — vol.  ii.  p.  'Sd. 

'  *  It  is  easier  to  speak  of  body  and  mind  than  of  that  which  is  worth 
more  than  either.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  enough  of  Christian  con- 
fession amonffst  us.  The  superstition  of  Popery  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  doubly  injured  the  good  which  it  corrupted :  first  by  corrupting 
it,  and  then,  **  trait*)r-like,  by  betraying  it  to  the  axe'*  of  too  hasty 
reformation.  Yet  surely  one  ob}eet  of  the  Christian  Church  was  to  en- 
able us  to  aid  in  bearing  one  another's  burdens — not  to  enable  a  minister 
ta  pretend  to  bear  those  of  all  his  neighbours.  One  is  so  hindered  from 
speaking  of  one's  own  spiritual  state,  that  one  is  led  even  to  think  of  it 
less  frequently  than  is  wholesome.  I  am  learning  to  think  more  and 
more  how  unbelief  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  evil — how  our  one  prayer 
should  be,  "  Increase  our  faith."  And  we  do  fearfully  live  as  it  were 
out  of  God's  atmosphere :  we  do  not  keep  that  continuid  consciousness 
of  his  reality  which  I  conceive  we  ought  to  have,  and  which  would  make 
him  nwre  manifest  to  our  souls  than  the  Shechinah  was  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Israelites.' — vol.  i.  p.  311. 

Let  us  quote  also  these  solemn  words : — 

*  Any  man  can  make  himself  an  Atheist  speedily,  by  breaking  off 
his  own  personal  communion  with  €rod  in  Christ;  but,  if  he  keep  this 
unimpaired,  I  believe  that  no  intellectual  study,  whether  of  nature  or 
of  man,  win  force  him  into  Atheism ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  new 
creations  of  our  knowledge,  so  to  speak,  gather  themselves  into  a 
fair  and  harmonious  system,  ever  revolving  in  their  brightness  around 
their  proper  ceatrci  the  Aroiie  Qf  God*    Pra^^'tmdMn^y  imeroaurjte 

with 
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than  food  and  raimeiit.' 

Tlieae  exIriflU  are  no  bad  intrododioB  to  the  thcNsif  hia  and 
t^la  of  whidi  that  ^niet  Roffbj  •^J ^"^  ^^  aoene;  for  he  hadf 
we  have  aaid,  his  triala  and  ois  oonflicta^  and  hb  ^  litenny  file  * 
waa  no  ^  elegant  leiaure»*  b«t  one  of  woi-king,  atrtiggling,  and  con* 
queriag*  The  universal  outcry  againai  him»  eapecially  anmif  the 
^ergy  and  at  Oxfbrd«^hia  own  pain  at  the  itale  of  tba  oountry*-^ 
hii  efforts  to  remedj  it.  with  no  sjmpatby  or  adviee  to  guide  o» 
restrain  theni-^-4he  feeling  of  utter  isoUUcm — bis  vwy  fnenda  locdc- 
ing  on  him  as  a  hard  man :  if  his  natural  impetuosity  gaf«  any 
handle  to  all  this,  it  surely  marks  a  sterling  man  diat  he  Ipore  it 
ebeerfully.  and  in  the  end  lived  it  down  !  Mr.  Stanley  tells  ua— 
*  In  the  tlniversi^  pulpit  at  Oxford  he  was  denounced  almost  \rf 

name.  • All  charges  fell  with  double  force  on  a  man 

already  marked  out  for  public  odium ;  persons  who  naturally 
would  have  been  the  last  to  suspect  himj  took  up  and  repeated 
almost  involuntarily  the  invectives  which  d^ey  beam  reverberate4 
aroupd  them  in  all  directions.'— <-voL  i  p.  331. 

And  yet,  bitter  as  was  '  that  wont  paifi  he  ever  feltj'  the  et* 
tjpingement  of  friends  and  the  misunderstandiog  of  the  good^^ 
bitter  to  look  on  evils  be  oould  not  mead,  b^eviag  that  *  we  are: 
enffulfed  inevitablyi  and  must  go  down  the  cataracts'—bitter  ^to 
feel  that  his  great  powers  of  usefulness  were  slighted  becauift 
be  denounced  too  boldly  the  evila  of  every  party — sUll  these 
unselfish  sorrows  have  always  a  large  counterbalance  of  happiness. 
They  did  not  sour  or  even  sadden  him :  they  only  made  hint 
turn,  with  a  child^s  freshness^  to  other  sources  of  enioyment ;  and 
he  looked  to  the  peace  and  beauty  of  Fox  How  (his  Westmoreland 
home)  with  a  new  and  increasing  delight  Thither,  twice  evert 
year,  he  would  lead  for  their  and  his  holiday  a  patriardku 
Aimily  of  eleven ;  and  there,  after  a  moming*s  work  at  his  Roman 
History,  *  sitting  away  from  the  window  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
to  look  too  much  on  Fairfield»*  he  would  renew  his  old  Oxford 
skirmishes  on  Loughrigg,  the  whole  party  straggling  behind  him 
-r-himself  drinking  in  delight  from  the  air  and  scenery,  now 
stopping  to  point  out  a  view  to  a  friepd  or  pupil,  now  gently, 
leading  some  of  the  youngest  of  the  pack,  the  life  and  soul  of 
them  all.  Then  in  the  evening  he  would  translate  a  chapter.of 
Guizot  in  his  own  pure  and  uyely  language,  gr  some  of  those 
rich  stories  in  Herodotus,  to  which  even  the  youngest  would  listei^ 
like  a  fairy  tale.  /  Then  too  it  was,*  says  Mr.  Sumley,  '  that  a4 
Eugby,  when  frienda  and  acquaintance  were  falling  hack  Sworn 
hiiA  i^  alarm>  b«  laid  that  firat  held  on  the  afectieim  of  hia  elder 
boyswbiek  he  Mwaftfrwardi  loat^aad  aaw  (faoaa  .gnwuig  «P 
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ittkrlliiciM^^  whom  it  majr  be  trvly'said  ^t  diejr  wotdd 
hafe  beco  willing  ta  die  for  bis  sake.'  (vdl.  i.  p.  836.) 

As  a  few  tttiraets  will,  beUer  Ihaa  eren  the  best  descriptioiii 
set  before  es  the  yer^r  living  man, — ^wbat  he  thought,  what  he 
hated,  and  what  he  loyed>-r-we  must  give  a  few  pages  to  tht^ 
quasi  autobiography  of  mind  and  feelings.  His  more  systematic 
opinions  may  be  touched  on  aAerwards.  First  let  ns.  take-^ 
cardinal  point  with  him — 'his  keen  sense  of  social  evils  and  of 
ihe  grievances  of  the  poor.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  I^are  in  1830,  be 
ipays:-^ 

( I  have  longed  very  nmeh  to  see  you  ever  einee  this  fesrM  slate  of 
pur  poof  has  annoaneed  itself  even  to  the  hlindeit.  If  yon  can  get 
<<  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France,"  I  think  you  wiU  he  gretdy  struck 
by  their  applicability  lo  our  own  times  and  country..  He  skowa  how 
ipBidXy  was  Uie  hatred  of  the  peasantry  towards  the  Lords,  and  how  in 
1789  the  chateaux  were  destroyed  atod  the  faknilies  of  the  sentry  im 
suited,  from  a  common  feeling  of  hatred  to  all  who  had  made  themselves 
and  the  poor  two  ordera,  and  who  were  now  to  pay  the  penslty  of  having 
|mt  asunder  what  God  had  joined^  At  this  moment  Carlile  tells  the 
poor  that  they  and  the  rich  are  enemies,  and  that  to  destroy  the  pror 
perty  of  an  enemy,  whether  by  fire  or  otherwise,  is  alwavs  lawful  in 
war — a  devil's  doctrine  certainly,  and  devilishly  applied;  butunaues- 
tionably  our  aristocratical  manners  and  habits  have^  made  us  and  the 
poor  two  distinct  and  unsyropathizing  bodies  ;  and  from  want  of  symr 
pathy,  I  fear  the  transition  to  enmity  is  but  too  easy  when  distress 
embitters  the  fedings,  and  the  sif;ht  of  others  in  luxury  makes  that 
distress  still  more  intolerable.  This  is  the  plague-spot  to  my  mind  in 
bur  whole  state  of  society,  which  mu9t  be  removed,  or  the  whole  must 
perish.*— vol.  i.  p.  284. 

To  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  whom  he  venerated  a^  in  the  first 
tank  both  of  scholars  and  of  statesmen>  he  says,  at  a  later  date—  *■ 
^  I  feel  the  |ttate  of  public  affairs  so  deeply,  that  I  cannot  beat  to 
hear,  or  read,  or  speak,  or  write  about  them.  Only  I  would  commend 
fliem  to  God's  care  and  deliverance,  if  the  judgment  is  not  now  as  surely 
fixed  as  that  of  Babylpn.* 

And  later  still  to  Dr.  Hawkins : — 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  people  are  not  ^nougti  aware  of  the  monstrous 
state  of  society,  ahsolutely  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  WQrld, 
^— with  a  population  poor,  miserable,  and  degraded  in  body  and  mipd,  as 
much  as  if  they  were  slaves,  and  yet  Called  freemen,  and  havin|j  a 
power  as  such  of  concerting  and  combining  plans  of  rising,  which 
makes  them  ten  times  more  dangerous  than  slaves*  And  the  nopes  en- 
tertained by  many  of  the  eihcU  to  be  wrought  by  new  churches  and 
seheob^  while  the  soeii^  eWls  of  their  condition  are  left  uncorrected, 
appear  to  me  to  be  utterly  wild.'— vol.  u.  pp.  176, 179. 
.  The  fbllowiDg  beaudliil  passage  expresses  the  |Niin  of  disagree^* 
ment'with  some  of  his  dearest  friends : — 
:  . :  « My 
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.  *  My  dm  fricDd»  I  knoir  tnd  ftel  the  many  f^ttA  ,hiiA%  ^tt§nf¥H 
and  practice;  and  gri^te  more  than  I  can  iay  not  to  ha:ve  more  interT 
course  iivith  those  friends  ^ho  used  t9  reprove  .me^  I  think,  to\n»y  great 
henefit — I  am  sure  without  ever  giving  me  o^ence,  But  I  cannot  alV>w 
that  those  opinions,  which  I  earnestly  believe,  after  many  years'  thought 
iand  study,  to  he  entirely  according  to  Christ's  mind,  and  most  taiding 
to  His  glory,  and  the  good  of  His  Church,  shall  he  summarily  called 
heretical ;  and  it  is  something  of  a  trial  to  be  taxed  with  perverting  my 
boys'  religious  principles,  when  I  am  labouring,  though  most  imper- 
fectly, to  lead  them  to  Christ  in  true  and  devoted  faith;  and  when  I 
hold  all  the  scholarship  that  ever  man  had,  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in 
Gomparisbh  with  even  a  very  humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancera<int 
And  I  think  that  I  have  seen  my  work  in  some  instances  blessed ; — ilot, 
I  trust,  to  make  me  proud  of  it,  or  think  that  I  have  anv thins  to  be 
satisfied  with,-^yet  so  far  as  to  make  it  very  painful  to  be  lookM  updn 
«■  an  enemy  hy  thoee  whoae  Master  I  vrould  serve  as  heartily,  and 
whom,  if  I  dare  say  it,  I  love  vrith  as  sincere  an  affection  as  they  do. 

*  God  bless  you,  and  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  always.* 

Meanwhilcj,  observe  his  home  happiness : — 

'  Our  Westmoreland  house  looks  right  into  the  bosom  of  Fairfield — a 
iioble  mountain,  which  sends  down  two  long  anna  into  the  valley,  and 
keeps  the  clouds  reposing  between  them  while  he  looks  down  on  them 
composedly  with  his  quiet  brow;  and  theRotha,  "  purior  electro,"  winds 
round  our  fields  just  under  the  house;  behind,  we  run  up  to  the  top  of 
lioughrigg,  and  we  have  a  mountain  pasture  in  a  ba^in  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  the  very  image  of  those  "  Saltus "  on  Cithsrop,  where 
CEdipus  was  found  by  the  Corinthian  shepherd.  The  Wotdaworths* 
friendship,  for  so  I  may  call  it,  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  delighta 
of  Fox  How — the  name  of  my  x^^^^ — •^^  ^^^^  kindness  in  ar- 
ranging everything  in  our  absence  has  been  very  great.* — vol.  i.  p.  35*1.* 

'  It  was  at  Fox  How  that  he  hoped  to  pass  an  old  age  of  re-; 
tirement ;' — there  he  would  lire  in  peace  '  till  his  bones  coul4  go 
to  Grasmcre  churchyard,  to  He  under  the  jews  which  Wordsworth 
planted^  and  to  have  the  Rotha  with  its  deep  and  silent  poob 
passing  by.* 

We  see  in  the  next  extract  that  remarkable  union  of  moral 
elevation  and  beau^>  of  intense  energy  with  the  longing  for 
peace  and  rest^  of  earnest  efforts  after  truth  with  the  wannest 
love  for  those  friends  whom  he  held  to  be  in  error,  which  con-, 
stitoted  the  completeness  pf  his  character,  and  part  of  vvhic^ 
was  expressed  by  Archbishop  Whately  when  he  said  that  <  be  was 

*  *  We  mutt  quote  a  Imter  fntry.  *  Poor  Soutbey*!  ttate  it  inott  pifitble— hit  mind  it 
quite  gone.    There  it  tometbbg  reiy  touching  in  thit  end  of  to  tnncb  mental  ae^vitj, 

but  there  it  no  painful  feeling  of  morlNd  rcytlfttnett  in  hit  fonner  actifitjw-lie  wotke4 
quietly  though  conttantly,  and  hit  facultiet  teemed  gently  to  hare  tunk  atleep^  hiabodj 
baring  outlired  fheni,  but  in '  viteh  a  ttate  of  weaknett  at  to  give  tign  that  it  will  toOn 
faHiow  tiiem.  WordMroith  it  lo  body  and  miad  tlill  aoiiDd  and  tigoroot;  it  it  beauti- 
ful to  tee  and  hear  him.*  .    . 
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ttlUdied  to  his  family  as  if  be  had  no  friends — to  bis  friends  as  if 
be  had  no  Camily—- and  to  bis  country  as  if  be  bad  no  friends  or 
relations.*  We  biive  before  spoken  of  the  stemndis  and  playfuU 
Hess  which  in  him  .were  so  strikingly  combined. 

(iVbv.,  1830.) — *  These,  are  times  when  t  am  least  of  all  inclined  to 
Iposen  the  hnks  which  hind  me  to  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends;  for  I 
imagine  we  shall  all  wa&t  the  miion  of  all  the  good  men  we  can  get  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  want  of  sympathy  which  I  cannot  but  feel  towards  many  of 
those  whom  I  meet  with,  makes  me  think  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
have  daily  intercourse  with  thos^  with  whom  I  ever  feel  it  thoroughly* 
What  people  do  in  middle  life,  without  a  wife  and  children  to  turn  to, 
I  cannot  imagine ;  for  I  think  the  aflfections  must  be  sadly  checked 
and  chilled,  even  in  the  best  men,  by  their  intercourse  with  people 
such  as  pne  usu^ly  finds  them  in  tbie  wcnrld*  I  do  not  m^an  that 
one  does  not  meet  with  good  and  sensible  people;  but  then  their 
minds  are  set,  and  our  minds  are  set,  and  they  will  not,  in  mature  age, 
grow  into  each  other;  but  with  a  home  filled  with  those  whom  we 
entirely  love  and  sympathise  with,  and  with  some  old  friends,  to  whom 
one  can  open  one's  heart  fully  from  time  to  time,  the  world's  s6ciety  has 
rather  a  bracing  influence  to  make  one  shake  off  mere  dreams  of 
delight'— vol.  i.  p.  219* 

{SepLy  1896.>--*  Our  own  two  boys  are  gone  to  Winchester,  and  have 
talosn  a  very  good  place  in  the  school,  and  seem  very  com£c»rtable  there. 
I  am  sure  you  will*  give  them  yoiur  prayers  that  they  may  be  defended 
amidst  the  manifold  temptations  of  their  change  of  life.  I  feel  as  if  I 
6ould  draw  the  remaining  children  yet  closer  around  me,  and  as  if  I  could 
not  enough  prize  the  short  period  which  passes  before  they  go  out  into  life» 
never  again  to  feel  their  father's  house  their  abiding  home.*— vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

Many  passages  from  his  journals  reflect  also  this  truly  loveable 
and  poetipal  side  of  his  character.  His  extraordinary  geographical 
talent,  bis  love  of  scenery,  bb  historical  associations^  dl  made  him 
a.keen  and  delightful  feUow.traveller,  and  remarks  like  the  fol^ 
lowing  are  frequent: — . 

(Aug.  1, 1837.) — •  We  passed  through  London,  with  which  I  was  once 
jwfuniliar ;  and  which  now  I  almost  gaze  at  with  the  wonder  of  a  stranger. 
IHiat  enormous  ciq^y  grand  beyond  all  other  earthly  grandetnr,  sublime 
iifith  the  sublimity  of  the  sea  or  of  mountains,  is  yet  a  place  that  I  should 
bis  most  sorry  to  call  my  home.  In  fact  its  greatness  repels  the  notion 
of  home;  it  may  be  a  palace,  but  it  cannot  be  a  home*  How  different 
from  the  mingled  greatness  and  sweetness  of  our  mountain  valleys  1  and 
yet  he  who  were  strong  in  body  and  mind  ought  to  desire  rather,  if  he 
must  do  one,  to  spend  all  his  life  in  London,  than  all  his  life  in  West- 
moreland. For  not  yet  can  energy  and  rest  be  united  in  one,  and  this  is 
not  oar  time  and  place  fpr  rest,  but  for  energy.' 

(Aiiff.  2,  1839.)-^*I  am  come  out  alone,  my  dearest,  to  this  spot,  to 
see  the  morpiog  sun  on  Mont  Blanc  and  ou  the  Lake,  and  to  look 
wth  more,  I  trust,  than  outward  eyes  on  this  glorious  scene,    it  is 
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\>vtrptfwering,  like  all  dthet  intense  beauty;  if  you  d^ireB  opoaril;  btitff 
coittrMi  k  inmediatelY  with  our  Rugby  b^rtc^n,  ibd  awrUk  t»f  duty 
Uiftre«  nd  our  cloudy  sky  of  Bngland^^^lwrfed  lUikBy^  iiIhb  !  ftr  more 
darkiy  than  physically.  But,  beantifiil  ^  this  it,  sad  ptMeful,  May  I 
never  breathe  a  wish  to  retire  hither,  even  wiih  vou  ai^d  our  darlii^ga,  if 
It  Pitf^  possible ;  but  may  t  be  strengthened  to  iabouri  and  to  do  and  Uf 
^ffer  ^n  our  dWn  beloved  country  and  Church,  and  to  ^ve  my  lUet  if 
so  called  upon,  for  Christ's  cause  and  for  thenu  And  if— as  I  trust  it 
Will — this  rambling,  and  this  beauty  of  nature  in  foreign  lands,  shall 
have  strengthened  me  for  my  work  at  home,  then  we  may  both  rejoice 
that  we  have  had  this  little  parting.  And  now  I  turn  away  from  the 
Alps,  and  from  the  south,  and  may  God  speed  us  to  one  another,  and 
bless  us  and  ours,  in  Him  and  in  His  Son,  now  and  for  ever.^ 

We  see  that  wbenerer  he  was  wandering  in  a  brief  VaOtdoii. 
bit  thonghts  were  perpetually  dwelling  on  hii  professional,  and 
also  on  his  extra-professional,  labours  at  home.  But  s/ffme 
readers  may  here  be  tempteid  to  repeat  the  complaint  ofteii 
made  in  hu  life«  that  a  schoolmaster  should  hare  work  epoogh^ 
without  writiog  essays  and  pamphletSy  denouncing  liberalism  or 
Conservatism,  arguing  with  Unitarians  or  High  Churchmen,  dofiM* 
ing  socaeties  for  the  manufacioring  towns,  and  impronng  it^  state 
ef  the  poor.  If  neglect  (tf  the  school  it  implied,  such  a  charge 
aeeda  little  refutation.  For  what  man  ever  did  his  proper  work 
more  thoroughly  than  Arnold?  Assnredlv,  as  he  tellg  Mr« 
Justice  Coleridge,  he  would  have  felt  it  the  grealeftt  possible 
reproach  if  he  were  conscious  of  doing  otherwise,  '  I  can  truly 
lay,  4hat  I  live  for  the  school;*  but ' undoubtedly/  he  addis,  '  I  do 
not  wish  mj  mind  to  feel  lets  or  tUaik  less  upon  pttUic  matters ; 
ere  it  does  so  ita  powerm  mnai  be  paralysed  :*  hta  deep  ocrtmctioA 
was, '  I  bave  a  testimony  to  ddiver :  I  most  speak  it  or  die.*  Re 
ikuat  be  here  judged  by  bis  writings  and  inflnenoe:  if  they  do 
not  sustain  our  estimate  of  him  to  the  full ;  if  be  had  not  the 
^ecious^gift  of  stamping  on  the  minds  of  }m  young  ajod  ai^nt 
admirers  maxiy  an  important  .truth  dimly  diaoemed  before ;  if  bis 
.words  and  example  have,  not  rouied  many  to  stir  «p  tbc  gift  tbal 
i$  in  them,  and  meet  some  of  the  great  evils  of  the  day,— then^ 
•ad  then  only,  may  bis. seal  be  called  nnreal  and  exaggerated.  It 
aaight  indeed  be  urged  that  these  deep  interests  stimulated  his 
vehement  earnestness  and  unduly  engrossed  his  thoughts:  thli 
is  tk  question^  for  a  man*s  own  heart,  and  cannot  be  settled  hj 
others.  But  the  idea  is  almost  ludicrous  that  sucb  a  man  was 
moved  to  such  thoughts  by  quackery,  or  even  by  mere  intelleq^ 
tual  interest  Every  letter  attests  that  bis  words  were  tbose 
trtie  and  earnest  ones  that  are  spoken  in  pain.  'E^y^m  iiytm 
]w<3^a  ^foy^ra  iM/iiiTfOS  K^ri§»9fA\^  F^niuk'i  lament  &r 
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kit  oountrymen-«HfM  ef&t  h|  hit  motitli.  'When  I  think  of  th^ 
stale  of  the  tountrj  I  cotild  sit  down  and  pine  and  die.'  No ! 
such  a  Man  was  no  talker  or  triflter. 

~  Neitfaer»-^to  disnliss  another  of  these  charges, — \A  it  true  that 
he  was  an- inconsistent,  a  'crotchety'  man>  if  by  that  ambiguous 
charge  be  meant  to  imply  that  he  indulged  in  crude  and  singular 
oddities  of  opinion.  He  says  most  truly,  ^  I  do  not  know  a  single 
subject  on  which  I  have  maintained  really  a  paradox — that  is,  oti 
Which  I  have  presumed  to  set  up  my  judgment  ilgainst  the  con*" 
curring  judgment  of  wise  men^ — and  I  trust  I  never. should  do  it/ 
Many  indeed  were  inclined  (and  perhaps  with  more  justice)  to 
think  that  he  cared  too  much  for  these  tdse  merij  and  too  little 
for  good  and  quiet  and  not  very  wise  ones — that  he  Went  too  much 
by  the  intellect,  that  h^  was  too  ready,  in  the  word  of  his  bio- 
grapher, 'strongly  to  believe  in  the  union  of  moral  and  intellectual 
^eatness.'  Vl^  cannot  enter  at  large  into  the  question,  but  the 
following  passages  bear  upon  it : — 

.  *  Thank  3rou  very  inuch  for  your  intlosure  agtinst  neatnlity,  which  I 
suspect  would  he  repeUed  by  the  state  of  miiM  oi  those  for  whom  it  is 
designed,  like  a  capnon  ball  by  a  woolpack*  Neutrality  seens  to  me  a 
natural  state  for  men  of  fair  honesty,  moderate  wit,  and  much  indolence  j 
they  cannot  get  strong  impressions  of  what  is  true  and  right,  and  the 
weak  impression,  which  is  all  that  Uiey  can  take,  cannot  overcome  in-, 
dolence  and  fear,  I  crave  a  strong  mind  for  my  children^  for  this  rea- 
son, that  they  then  have  a  chance  at  least  of  appreciating  truth  keenly  i 
and  when  a  man  does  that,  honesty  becomes  comparatively  easy.'— 
vol.  H.  p.  51. 

^  I  call  by  the  name  of  wisdomi^-^mowledge,  rich  and  varied,  digested 
and  combuicd,  and  pervaded  dvough  and  tbjoogh  by  the  light  of  the 
IE^ritofQod.'-*voLii.  p.  88.  > 

'  Our  ejttracts  have,  we  trust,  |)eeh  suS^ci^ntio  ^set.  before  o)^ 
rtMiders^  not  onfy  the  amiability,  but  in  part  also  the  elevation  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  character.  But  it  is  now  time  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive surv^  of  his  opinions — to  see  what  truths  he  discos 
tered,  or  what  life  he  breatned  into  old  ones — to  trace  his  view* 
on  what  he  held,  with  Algernon  Sydnev,  to  be  the  only  subject^ 
of  real  interest,  religion  and  political  philosophy — to  explain  that 
great  object  of  his  intellectual  life  which  closed  the  vista  of  all  his 
qieculations — ^to  examine,  in  fine,  what  claim  he  had  to  the  cha^ 
racter  of  a  great  man.  Such  we^  indeed,  believe  him  to  hav^ 
been:  but  it  is  those  only  who  will  study  for  themselves  his 
fDh/ok  life  and  character— in  its  deep  and  earnest  interests,  its 
energy  and  simplicity,  its  moral  eveA  more  than  its  intellectual 
aspect — ^who  wul  distinctly  recognize  his  greatness.  A  sketch  of 
him  which  is  diiefly  intellectdal  tan  do  him  scanty  justice:  it 
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deak,  we  thtnk»  with  the  least  ftriking  tide  of  bis  chancier,  ^dd 
it  mutt  touch  on  many  points  of  ditagreement*  We  are,  there- 
fore, keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  giving  an  one-tided  notion  of 
Dr.  Arnold't  character;  and  write  with  a  deep  dread  of  pre- 
sumptuously  judging  a  mind,  whose  faults  the  weakest  may  spy 
out,  while  only  kmdred  spirits  can  appreciate  its  excellence. 

Dr.  Arnold  is,  in  our  view,  an  original  rather  than  a  profound 
thinker — ^with  a  vigorous  and  clear,  rather  than  a  subtle  or  com- 

Srehensive  mind.  *■  He  was  deficient,'  says  Mr.  Stanley,  *  in  the 
ramatic  faculty  on  the  one  hand;  and  in  the  metaphvsical  faculty 
on  the  other  :*  i.  e.  he  could  not  in  proportion  to  his  other  gifts 
enter  into  characters,  or  estimate  many  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  that  influence  mankind — ^he  had  but  limited  power  of 
reproducing  and  analyzing  various  states  of  feeling  in  hunself^  or 
of  imagining  them  in  others — he  was  not,  in  £ne,  what  is  some- 
times called  subjective  enough,  and  knew  too  Uttle  of  men  to 
be  much  of  a  philosopher.  This  is  not  to  deny  his  greatness : 
nay,  it  is  upon  this  view  of  him,  and  this  alone,  that  we  con- 
iider  his  greatness  tenable.  We  maintain  him  to  have  been  a 
most  bold  and  vigorous  thinker,  rapid  in  generalizing,  fertile  in 
illustration  and  association,  and  with  a  moral  earnestness  whicU 
might  have  raised  an  intellect  of  lead ;  and  we  believe  that  he 
has  brought  to  light  isolated  truths  of  the  first  importance :  but 
we  cannot  think  that  he  had  the  mind  which  apprehends  the 
greiit  laws  of  truth  and  sees  it  as  a  whole — and  which^  being 
a  faithful  representative  of  all  human  nature,  has  a  place  in  its 
system  for  all  its  phenomena.  It  is  absurd  to  call  his  views 
shallow  because  they  are  not  Ic^^ically  Wotked  out  or  consistent 
•—absurd,  both  because  he  his  seen  some  great  truthis  most 
clearly,  and  because  a  man  of  his  earnest  gooclness,  if  supported 
by  the .  smallest  ability,  is  always  a  true  seer  and  a  teacher. 
Neither  was  he  a  merely  7)ractical  man ;  so  far  bovEL  it,  that 
almost  every  act,  as  Mr.  Stanley  tells  us,  '  was  based  upon  general 
principles.'  But  every  sermon,  every  history,  every  theory,  tell 
us  clearly  that  his  mind  was  not  comprehensive,  that  his  views 
Were  imperfect — his  truths  '  world  deep,*  it  may  be,  but  far  from 
'world  wide:'  that  he  was  an  earnest,  clear,  deep,  and  honest 
thinker,  but  not  the  great  philosopher  or  theologian*  And  thus 
in  his  religious  teaching,  while  the  oldest  and  simplest  truths  seem 
new  from  the  freshness  with  which  they  are  enforced,  he  has  left 
utterly  unworked  (as  if  unconsciously)  some  of  the  deepest  mines 
of  our  nature :  his  political  and  social  views  (these  last,  we  ihink> 
his  best)  are  always  real  and  original,  but  often  vague,  not  seldom 
narrow;  nor  can  we  have  a  clearer  proof  of  his  wsmt  of  ten* 
dency  to  abstract  speculation  than  the  almost  total  absence  of  dis^ 
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cussion  of  any.*  doctrine  of  this  character  amidst  the  varied  sub- 
jects which  are  treated  with  so  much  interest  throughout  the 
volumes  before  us.  Aristotle,  in  fact,  and  Thucydides — the  love 
of  law,  rather  than  the  love  of  beauty — ^the  love  of  progress, 
rather  than  an  apprehension  of  the  goodness  of  the  past — the 
freedom,  energy,  and  simplicity  of  Christianity,  rather  than  its 
more  mysterious  and  devotional  side,  are  the  ideas  of  his  mind. 

With  this  view  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  defects  agree:  his 
manly  and  simple  character — his  love  of  justice — his  desire  to  /see 
Christianity  recognized  as  the  law  of  a  Christian  commonwealth — 
his  keen  sense  of  evils,  and  his  impetuous  warfare  against  them  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  inability  to  understand  the  views  of 
otiiers,  or  to  see  the  strong  parts  of  any  but  his  own — an  excessive 
self-confidence — and  a  vehemence  of  invective,  intelligible  indeed, 
but  unjustifiable. 

Standing  as  he  did  alone,  looking  up  (in  England  at  least) 
to  no  set  of  men,  the  temptation  was  almost  irresistible  to  be 
sometimes  unmeasured  in  his  language.  Vehement  he  always 
was ;  but  the  Lentuli  and  Cethegi  at  Rome,  or  Prince  Rupert's 
bravoes  in  England,  were  what  he  calls  them,  *  the  coarsest 
and  most  profligate  of  the  aristocracy ;'  '  men  the  most  hateful 
and  contemptible — who  have  ever  thwarted  the  cause  of  God  and  of 
goodness;^  and  we  certainly  cannot  refute,  though  we  almost  start 
to  read,  his  attack  upon  'the  Movement  party  in  France  and 
England,' — that  Jacobinism  which  '  he  detested  in  its  root  and  in 
its  branches,  with  all  its  godless  utilitarianism.  Nothing,*  he  adds, 
'  within  my  knowledge  is  more  utterly  wicked  than  the  party  of 
.  .  .  .  — men  who  fairly  an^  literally,  as  I  fear,  blaspheme 
not  the  Son  of  Man,  but  tlie  Spirit  of  God;  they  hate  Christy 
because  He  is  of  heaven,  and  tliey  are  of  evil'  But  when  good 
men  whom  he  *  knew  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  fearing  God  and 
loving  Christ,*  scarcely  ever  appear  in  these  pages  without  some 
opprobrious  epithet  —  when,  after  admitting  that  be  could  see 
*  much  of  holy,  Just,  and  pure '  in  their  writings,  he  can  yet  pour 
on  them  unmitigated  expressions  of  stem  and  contemptuous  se- 
verity— and  when  with  pain  we  remember  that  even  his  Sermons 
are  not  free  from  certain  missiles  of  the  Odium  Theologicum 
(which  in  his  own  case  he  so  sincerely  deprecated) — we  cannot 
but  think  that  his  very  earnestness  and  love  of  truth  sometimes 
led  him  into  that  error  which  he  himself  denounced,  of  allowing 
our  sense  of  intellectual  error  to  overpower  our  sense  of  moral 

*  The  beautiful  letters  on  the  lubject  of  infidelity,  addietied  to  Lady  Francis  Kger- 
toD,  are  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an  exeepdon.  We  cannot  too  much  recom- 
mend their  perasal  to  our  readers. 

VOL.  Lxxiv.  NO.  cxLviii.  2k  goodness. 
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goodness.  Thisj,  we  know,  implied  no  habitual  bittemegs;  jet 
we  cannot  deny  that — on  the  very  weak  ground,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
of  attacking  measures,  not  men — he  allowed  himself  too  often  to 
adopt  a  tone  most  inconsistent  with  Christian  charity;  and  if  some 
of  those  he  assailed  may  be  charged  with  similar  intemperance, 
that  can  afford  neither  excuse  for  him  nor  consolation  to  us. 

Our  general  estimate  of  Dr.  Amold^s  character  will  exempt 
us  from  the  suspicion  of  alluding  to  these  things  without  pain. 
It  would  be,  however,  far  greater  if  we  thought  the  defect  was 
chiefly  a  moral  one.  The  fact  is»  he  could  not,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  the  least  enter  into  his  opponents*  views;  and  seeing 
nothing^  strong  or  good — no>  not  even  '  any  respectable  weakness'^— 
in  theu*  system,  and  nothing  feeble  or  difficult  in  his  own,  he 
spoke  of  views,  and  sometimes  too  of  men,  either  with  utter  con- 
tempt, as  in  his  earlier  days  of  the  *  Evangelicals,'  or  with  bitter 
abhorrence,  as  later  of  what  he  called  the  Oxford  school.  But 
virhile  we  add  that  this  appearance  of  harshness  perhaps  accounted 
for  the  general  feeling  against  him  as  a  partisan,  we  should  be 
unjust  if  we  did  not  quote,  at  once  against  him,  but  far  more 
in  his  favour,  the  following  beautiful  expressions  of  his  wiser 
mind : — 

^  /  earnestly  pray  for  the  utter  overthrow  of  this  system :  but,  on  the 
other  handy  I  will  not  be  tempted  to  confound  the  cuUhors  of  the  system 
faith  the  system  itself;  for  I  know  that  the  most  mischievous  errors  have 
been  promulgated  by  men  who  yet  have  been  neither  foolish  nor  wicked; 
and  I  nothing  doubt  that  there  are  points  in  Mr.  Jyewman^  in  which  I 
might  learn  truth  from  his  teaching,  and  should  be  glad  if  I  cotdd 
come  near  him  in  his  practice.* — Pref.  to  vol.  iv*  of  Serm. 

*  I  am  vexed  to  find  how  much  of  hopeless  bigotry  lingers  in  minds 

•  .  .  6ic  ^Kiara  expi*     ^  ^^  ^urc  old is  personally  cooled  towards 

me,  by  the  Essay  attached  to  the  Sermons,  and  the  Sheffield  Courant 
Letters.  And  another  very  old  and  dear  friend  wrote  to  me  about  my 
grievous  errors  and  yours,  praying  "  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  su^ 
false  doctrines,  and  restrained  from  promulgating  them."  These  mea 
have  the  advantage  over  us,  Xiyta  Kar  ^vOpuirov^  which  the  Catholics 
had  over  the  Protestants ;  they  taxed  them  with  damnable  heresy^  and 
pronounced  their  salvation  impossible:  the  Protestants  in  return  only 
charged  thera  with  error  and  superstition,  till  some  of  the  hotter  sort, 
impatient  of  such  an  unequal  rejoinder,  bethought  themselves  of  re- 
torting with  the  charge  of  damnable  idolatry.  But  still  I  think  that  we 
have  the  best  of  it,  in  not  letting  what  we  firmly  believe  to  be  error  and 
ignorance  shake  our  sense  of  that  mightier  bond  of  union,  which  exists 
between  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ;  perhaps 
-I  should  say,  in  not  letting  our  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  lead 
us  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  love. 

*  I  must  conclude  with  a  more  delightful  subject — my  most  dear  and 
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blessed  sister.  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  instance  of  the  spirit  of 
power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind;  intense  love,  almost  to  the 
annihilation  of  selfishness — a  daily  martyrdom  for  twenty  years,  during 
which  she  adhered  to  her  early  formed  resolution  of  never  talking  about 
herself;  thoughtful  about  the  very  pins  and  ribands  of  my  wife's  dress, 
about  the  making  of  a  doll's  cap  for  a  child, — ^but  of  herself,  save  only  as 
regarded  her  ripening  in  all  goodness,  wholly  thoughtless,  enjoying  every 
thing  lovely,  graceful,  beautiful,  high-minded,  whether  in  God's  work, 
OT  man's,  with  the  keenest  relish ;  inheriting  the  earth  to  the  very  fulness 
of  the  promise,  though  never  leaving  her  crib,  nor  changing  her  posture ; 
and  preserved  through  the  very  vdley  of  the  shadow  pf  death  from  all 
fpar  or  impatience,  or  from  every  cloud  of  impaired  reason,  which  might 
mar  the  beauty  of  Christ's  Spirit's  glorious  work.  May  Gk)d  grant  that 
I  might  come  but  within  one  hundred  degrees  of  her  place  in  glory ! 
God1)less  you  all.' — Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin^  Sept.  1832. 

Dr.  Arnold's  writings  on  History  are  those  on  which  his 
literary  reputation  must  principally  rest.  To  a  man  of  bis  cha- 
racter of  mind,  history  was  sure  to  be  the  school  for  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  of  states — the  open  book  where  he  might  see 
written  in  their  largest  characters  the  workings  of  his  hated  evils 
of  Aristocracy,  Jacobinism,  and  Priestcraft.  His  early  views 
of  history  made  it  the  great  teacher  of  political  wisdom;  but  as 
Mr.  Stanley  tells  us  Hhat  the  more  abstract  and  metaphysical 
grounds  of  truth,  divine  and  human,  which  he  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  consider  in  its  purely  practical  aspect,  became 
afterwards  invested  in  his  mind  with  a  new  value,'  so  it  would 
seem  from  his  Lectures  on  Modern  History  that  he  had  greatly 
modified  the  truism  (or  falsism)  about  *  philosophy  teaching  by 
example,'  and  that  without  going  the  lengths  of  saying  that  '  her 
best  lesson  is  to  show  us  how  little  she  can  teach,'  he  would  at 
any  rate  have  agreed  that  history  must  be  long  occupied  in  turn- 
ing about  her  facts  before  she  can  talk  of  her  philosophy.  The 
value,  assuredly,  of  history  does  not  consist  so  much  in  its  teach- 
ing us  new  views  as  in  its  correcting  and  extending  our  old  ones : 
let  any  honest  student,  starting  yvith  certain  moral  and  political 
i^otions  (they  are  to  be  drawn,  says  Dr.  Arnold,  from  Aristotle 
and  the  Bible),  be  set  down  to  the  history  of  Rome  or  Greece, 
and  the  Cleons  and  the  Claudii,  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  factions 
of  Rome  and  Corcyra,  will  extend  his  horizon  of  facts,  and  modify 
iis  aristocratic  and  democratic  partialities.  And  further,  as  his- 
tory may  get  hereafter  the  philosophy  which  she  has  not  yet,  it  is 
most  important  that,  independently  of  their  bearing  on  present 
theories,  facts  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  and  characters  fairly 
painted  as  the  only  basis  for  any  really  valuable  conclusions.  In 
both  points  pf  view  Arnold's  merit  is  great.     Of  the  two  great^ 
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classes  of  historians — the  philosophical,  such  as  Schl^el^  and 
Guizot  in  his  'Civilization  of  Europe/  and  those  who^  while 
philosophical  in  tone,  aim  mainly  at  vividly  painting  a  nation's  life 
(like  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  French,  and  Guizot  in  his  English  Re- 
volution)— he  clearly  belongs  to  the  latter.  It  gave  the  greatest 
scope  to  all  his  pov^ert ,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  we  were  yet 
ripe  for  purely  philosophical  history. 

He  has  not,  we  think^  worked  out  a  system — ^his  views  are  rarely 
closed  against  attack :  but  his  power  of  clear  analysis  and  com* 
bination — his  strong  and  true^  though  somewhat  rude  colouring-^ 
his  passionate  fondness  for  military  details^  and  his  remarkable 
geographical  eye — are  some  of  the  greatest  qualities  in  an  historian. 
For  vivid  pictures  his  sketch  of  the  sufferings  during  the  si^e  of 
Genoa,  and  that  real  Epic  Poem  in  which  the  struggle  of  one 
man  against  the  whole  might  of  the  Roman  people  is  so  nobly 
depicted — the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war — can  hardly  be 
surpassed  :  while  his  power  of  analysis  is  well  shown,  when,  com- 
paring the  seditions  of  Corcjra  and  of  Marius,  he  paints  the 
dangers  which  beset  civilized  society  in  the  change  from  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  to  a  democracy — ^when,  in  the  admirable 
Essay  in  his  first  volume  of  Thucydides,  he  traces  the  successive 
periods  of  a  nation's  life — ^when,  in  his  view  of  the  parties  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  he  follows  from  their  birth  to  their  death  the 
history  of  the  Puritans — their  repression  by  the  great  qualities 
of  Elizabeth — their  advance  under  James  I. — their  full-blown 
vigour  under  Charles — distinguishing  well  the  narrowness  of  their 
religious  from  the  boldness  of  their  political  element — or,  lastly, 
when  in  his  Church  Reform  pamphlet  he  sketches  that '  awful 
time  of  trial  for  a  nation,  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.* 

Further,  while  he  has  sometimes  discovered  really  extensive 
principles — we  allude  especially  to  the  Essay  in  Thucydides — his 
exquisite  feeling  and  tact  about  the  ancient  world  led  him  to  many 
isolated  truths  which,  without  actually  coalescing  into  a  system, 
threw  a  brilliant  light  upon  all  history.  Such  are  several  of  the 
notes  in  his  Roman  history :  his  account,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
third  volume  of  Thucydides,  of  some  distinctive  features  in  the 
principles  of  antiquity ;  his  clear  exhibition  of  the  changeableness 
of  party  principles — a  popular  party  being  often  conservative.  And 
conservatives  joining  with  the  mob ;  and  the  abundant  illustra* 
tions  of  the  good  and  evil  of  an  aristocracy  in  every  chapter  of  his 
Roman  history. 

The  interest  of  his  writings  is  increased  by  his  hearty  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  his  store  of  analogies  and  illustrations,  and  his  lively 
fancy.     He  loved  and  hated  well :  that  dark  frown  which  (as  his 

boys 
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boys  knew)  nothing  but  moral  evil  called  forth,  expressed  itself  in 
rehement  and  stern  denunciation  when  he  spoke  of  the  merely 
selfish  demagogue,  aristocrat,  or  tyrant,  as  men  'in  whom  all 
virtue  necessarily  blighted ;  neither  genius  nor  courage,  nor  occa- 
sional signs  of  human  feeling,  can  atone  for  their  deliberate 
wickedness;*  and  he  luxuriated  in  illustrating  a  principle  as  much 
as  in  describing  a  country.  His  love  of  natural  scenery  and  his 
study  of  history  were  indeed  the  main  springs  that  freshened  his 
style  and  his  mind.  Half  his  metaphors  were  the  product  of 
Westmoreland ;  and  every  page  of  the  Roman  history  reflects 
that  of  Greece  and  of  England.  The  principle  which  he  main- 
tained of  looking  to  the  present  in  writing  of  the  past,  is  open 
perhaps  to  some  objections,  but  certainly  not  to  that  of  dulness : 
and  his  comparison  of  Hannibal  and  Napoleon — his  contrast 
between  the  war  loans  in  England  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Punic  wars— his  illustration  of  the  long  indifference 
of  the  plebeians  to  political  rights,  by  the  refusal  of  our  own  early 
parliaments  to  trouble  themselves  with  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
give  us,  at  least,  the  same  pleasure  that  we  derive  from  a  lively 
traveller  who  can  compare  the  men  and  manners  of  every  country 
with  his  own. 

A  frequent  fallacy,  as  we  think,  with  him  is  that  old  one  of 
wise  men  who  make  words  their  counters,  and  give  them  their, 
own  meaning.  The  Liberal  party  to  him  is  synonymous  with 
•  advance  in  goodness ' — ^the  Conservative  with  *  resistance  to  all 
change ;'  when  he  speaks  of  a  Democracy  ('  if  there  is  any  truth 
short  of  the  highest,  for  which  I  would  gladly  die/  he  once  said, 
'  it  is  Democracy  without  Jacobinism')  he  never  forgets  the  re- 
publics of  Aristotle's  Politics ;  when  he  turns  to  an  Aristocracy, 
the  old  Claudii,  Cethegi,  and  Lentuli  rise  up  in  all  their  horrors; 
and  though  his  intense  hatred  of  Jacobinism  can  never  be  con- 
cealed, and  he  occasionally  speaks  of  an  aristocracy  of  blood  as 
the  greatest  element  of  national  happiness,  yet  in  his  prevailing 
course  of  thought  and  exposition  he  seems  to  us  at  <mce  to  under- 
rate the  inherent  (we  do  not  say  insuperable)  dangers  which  all 
history  as  well  as  theory  points  to  even  in  the  purest  republic, 
and  the  immense  blessing  (so  long  as  it  can  exist)  of  that  '  true 
guidance  in  return  for  loving  obedience,*  which  might  and  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  an  aristocracy. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere.  Dr.  Arnold's  vocation  was  to  set  forth 
one  side  of  the  truth  most  vividly,  and  (with  a  few  modifications) 
in  spite,  or  in  consequence,  of  its  giving  us  a  liberal  lesson,  every 
one  may  read  his  Roman  history  with  profit. .  Our  own  sympathies, 
we  own,  are  with  Arnold,  Niebuhr,  and  the  Plebs.  The  vain 
effort  of  an  exclusive  and  accidental  aristocracy  to  crush  a  people 
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in  all  respects — in  wealth,  intelligence,  even  in  birth  their  eqtials 
— is  the  moral  of  the  Roman  history.  The  patricians  played  the 
game  which  has  often  been  played  since :  they  multiplied  their 
taxes,  their  wars,  and  their  alliances,  and  endeavoured  lo  im- 
poverish and  crush  their  opponents.  Axes,  dungeons,  and  as- 
sassination— Earls  of  Cassilis  and  Front  de  Boeufs — were  as 
common  at  Rome  as  long  centuries  afterwards  in  Britain  ot 
France;  and  the  old  French  law  which  allowed  a  lord  to  em- 
bowel *  not  more  than  two  *  serfs  to  warm  his  cold  feet  after  a 
hunt  was  but  the  counterpart  of  the  permission  by  which  a  Roman 
creditor  was  to  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  from  his  debtor : — '  si  plus 
minusve  secuerit,  sine  fraude  esto ' — was  added  with  a  foresight 
which  Shylock  might  have  envied  ; — nor  can  we  read  the  truculent 
enactments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  against  lampoons  and  libels, 
without  a  twinge  of  remembrance  of  Star- Chamber  pillories  and 
split  noses,  and  the  stern  archbishop's  thankfulness  that  *  Mr. 
Prynne  spoke  many  words  against  him,  but  left  his  ears  behind 
him.'  But  this  game  never  succeeds  where  a  people  is  resolute. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  Plebs  gained  on  their  opponents — -winning 
at  first  a  noble  and  a  peaceful  victory,  though,  when  the  conflict 
began  again,  it  was  embittered  with  social  evils,  Which,  after 
depraving  the  morals,  destroyed  first  the  freedom,  and  ultimately 
the  happiness  of  Rome. 

Such  is  the  Liberal  side  of  his  Roman  history ;  but  as  we  have 
already  said,  he  was  not  blind  to  its  Conservative  lesson.  'Mo- 
narchy/ says  Dr.  Arnold  elsewhere,  '  and  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
as  distinguished  from  one  of  wealth  or  of  office,  appear  to  me  the 
two  most  precious  elements  which  still  exist  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  to  lose  which,  as  has  been  done  unavoidably  in 
America,  would  be  rather  our  insanity  than  our  misfortune.* 
And  as  he  has  eloquently  said  that  'no  present  can  yield  fruit, 
or  the  future  have  promise,  unless  their  roots  be  fixed  in  the 
past/  and  agreed  with  Niebuhr  that  *  every  new  institution  should 
be  only  a  fuller  development  of  what  already  exists/  he  is  con- 
stantly pointing  to  the  moderation  and  slowness  of  the  advance  of 
the  people,  and  the  just  failure  of  atterhpts  to  obtain  their  power 
prematurely.  He  rejoices  that  the  Plebs  at  the  time  of  the  De- 
Cemvirate  was  unaBle  lo  wrest  what  it  was  still  unfit  to  use — ^the 
great  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  was  to  him  in  the  truest 
sense  aristocratical  and  conservative,  for  taking  away  political  in- 
fluence from  those  who  were  socially  unimportant ;  and,  finally, 
it  was  because  the  Plebs  was  unfit  to  use  its  power — because  it 
forced  the  Senate  to  enter  on  the  first  Punic  war — ^that  it  de- 
stroyed for  ever,  » not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
but  the  well-being  of  the  Roman  people.' 
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One  of  the  finest  passagoi  in  his  Romaa  history  is  the  lol* 
lowing  on  the  character  of  Scipio : — 

*  A  mind  like  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the  peculiar  influences 
of  his  time  and  country,  cannot  but  more  irregularly— it  cannot  hut  be 
lull  of  contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  die- 
iator,  Ceesar,  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism ;  he  rained  no 
^ore  of  enthusiasm  than  was  inseparable  mm  Uie  intensity  of  his  intel- 
lectual power»  and  the  fervour  of  his  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter 
moral  degradation.  But  Scipio  could  not  be  like  Caesar.  His  mind  rose 
above  the  state  of  things  around  him;  his  spirit  was  solitary  and 
kingly ;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as  his  equals  whom  he 
felt  fitted  to  guide  as  from  some  higher  sphere;  and  he  retired  at  last  to 
Liternum,  to  breathe  freely,  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  since  hfe 
could  not  fulfil  his  natural  calling  to  he  a  hero-king.  So  far  he  stood 
apart  from  his  countrymen — admired,  reverenced,  but  not  loved.  But 
he  could  not  shake  on  all  the  influences  of  his  time :  the  virtue,  public 
and  private,  which  still  existed  at  Rome — the  reverence  paid  by  the 
wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers— were  elements  too 
congenial  to  his  nature  not  to  retain  their  hold  on  it :  they  cherished  that 
nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  faith  in  the  invisible  and  divine,  which 
two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  the  days 
of  Caesar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be  when  faith  is  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better 
than  paganism !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelfed  by  palpable  falsehood — 
crossed  inevitably  with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy  is  ever 
close  at  the  door — it  breaks  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the 
region  of  dreams  and  visions,  and  mysterious  communings  with  the  in^ 
visible,  aS  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in  its  own  creations  which  no  ont>- 
ward  objective  truth  offers  to  it.  The  proportions  of  behef  and  unbelief 
in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases^  no  human  judgment  can  determine-^ 
they  are  the  wonders  of  history ;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented  by 
the  vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  t« 
them  as  a  mystery  not  fiilly  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  explained 
to  others.  The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible  character 
of  Hamlet  would  alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  the  cha- 
racter of  Scipio  or  of  Cromwell.  •  •  •  .  .  With  all  his  greatness  there 
was  a  waywardness  in  him  which  seems  often  to  accompany  genius — a 
Self- idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there  is  so  keen  a  consciousness  of 
power  and  of  lofty  designs — a  self-dependence  which  feels  even  the  most 
s&cred  external  relations  to  be  unessential  to  its  own  perfection.  Sueh 
-is  the  Achilles  of  Homer — the  highest  conception  of  the  individual  hero; 
relying  on  himself,  and  sufficient  to  himself.  But  the  same  poet  who 
conceived  the  character  of  Achilles  has  also  drawn  that  of  Hector  t  of 
the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hefo—who  subdues  his  genius  to  mak^ 
it  minister  to  the  good  of  others — who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  friesds, 
and  his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself  lik^ 
Achilles — so  the  virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  in  the  life  of 
his  great  rival  Hannibal,  who,  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  hour,  iu 
war  and  in  peace,  through  glory  and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and 
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amid  disappoiDtroenta,  ever  remembered  to  what  purpose  his  father  had 
devoted  him,  and  withdrew  no  thought,  or  desire^  or  deed,  from  their 
pledged  service  to  his  country.' — Homan  Hist.  iii.  387. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  identify  Dr.  Arnold  with  the  mast  of 
Liberals.  A  party  of  French  whom  he  once  met  at  Grenevm 
thought  him  '  quite  an  illiberal ;'  and  A^  denounces  their  vievrs  as 
absurd  and  unchristian.  He  tells  Sir  John  Coleridge,  laughingly, 
that  if  he  bad  two  necks^  each  party  would  hang  him  up  by  one 
of  them;  and  there  are  proofs  enough  in  the  letters,  brides 
Mr.  Stanley's  assertion,  that  he  seldom  found  much  sympathy 
when  he  had  to  act  with  Whigs.  And  it  was  said  to  have  been 
especially  because  he  was  'an  uneasy  man/  that  he  whose  ability 
was  so  high,  whose  lofty  purity  of  character  none  that  ever  were 
connected  with  him  could  mistake — whose  opinions  were  on  the 
whole  more  Whiggish  than  those  of  almost  any  other  highly  dis* 
tinguished  dergyman  in  England — never  received,  aa  he  would 
certainly  never  have  asked,  any  favour  from  the  Whig  Ministry, 
save  the  extorted  offer  of  a  laborious  situation  at  Manchester,  and 
a  professorship  of  300/.  a  year,  which  they  must  have  thought 
scarcely  worth  his  acceptance.  But,  right  or  wrong,  he  belonged 
in  fact  to  no  party  in  Church  or  State,  and,  like  his  favourite 
Falkland  among  the  most  violent  of  the  Cavaliers,  felt  that  '  there 
was  no  spot  on  earth  where  his  sympathies  could  breathe  freely.* 

Lastly,  if  we  were  asked  to  name  the  centra]  points  of  his  ays* 
tern,  they  would  be, — desire  of  advance  and  hatred  of  Jacobinism. 
For  a  tendency  to  '  let  well  alone,'  '  to  oppose  all  change/  had 
ever,  he  thought,  been  the  worst  of  political  folKes  and  evils ;  and 
as  we  are  livings  he  would  say,  in  the  dregs  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  most  of  our  institutions  have  originated  in  violence  and  bar- 
barism, the  presumption  is  always  in  favour  of  change.  But  he 
nei'er  identified  these  *  liberal '  principles  with  '  popular  ones, — 
nay,  he  contended  that  they  are  never,  except  accidentally,  joined, 
and  often  essentially  opposed.  And  while  he  denounced  the 
illiberality  of  the  most  popular  tiines  of  Athens,  and  attributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  popular  party  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  that  irrecoverable  neglect  in  what  he  called  the  trial-time 
of  our  own  nation, — on  the  other  hand,  the  paternal  government 
of  Austria  had  its  place  in  his  affections,  and  he  looked  to  the 
ministry  of  Guizot  in  France,  and  to  the  modern  government  of 
Prussia,  as  completely  exemplifying  his  idea  of  wise  and  gradual 
advance. 

His  interest  in  social  questions  was  still  keener  than  in  political 
ones :  they  lay  (he  thought)  deeper,  and  their  difficulties  were 
greater.  Thus,  the  most  disastrous  revolutions,  he  obsenes,  have 
been  caused  by  physical  wants;  it  was  their  social  changes  whic^ 
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8o  grievously  aiTected  the  character  of  the  Roman  people;  it  was 
the  '  folly  of  letting  evils  gr)  on  unheeded'  in  the  18th  century 
which  is  so  startling  to  look  back  upon, — it  is  the  growth  of  that 
vast  body^  which  he  styles  our  slave  population,  which  is  the  worm 
at  the  root  of  our  national  power. 

.  Hence  the  deep  gloom  which  beset  him,  in  common  wiUi  many 
of  very  diflerent  views,  in  1830.  The  disturbances  which  pre* 
ceded  the  Reform  Bill — (of  the  Bill  itself  he  was  an  admirer)—* 
the  neglect  of  all  moral  and  religious  teaching  in  the  publications^ 
then  most  in  vogue,  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  party, — the  same 
fires  through  the  country  which  had  been  the  very  precursors 
of  the  first  French  Revolution, — the  Church  and  Aristocracy 
despised, — the  widening  breach  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,--# 
bore  to  him  almost  the  appearance  of  '  the  coming  of  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord.'  He  felt  about  England  as  Niebuhr  did ;  it 
was  a  doomed  country, — '  die  Stadt  der  ewig  blinden,'-— a  city  of 
destruction.  *  My  sense,'  he  writes,  '  of  the  evil  of  the  times, 
and  to  what  prospects  I  am  bringing  up  my  children,  is  over* 
whelmingly  bitter.'  Then  too  it  was  that,  speaking  of  the 
*  devilish  doctrine '  which  would  make  rich  and  poor  natural  ene« 
tnies,  he  yet  thought  that  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
was  but  too  applicable  to  the  neglect  of  our  duties  towards  a 
population  '  whom  we  treat  with  all  the  haughtiness  and  indif^ 
ference  with  which  we  could  treat  slaves,'— and  whose  position 
in  a  free  country  he  always  said  was  one  of  the  harden  questions 
of  modern  civilization.  And  then  he  asked  earnestly — ^yet  not  in 
fact  more  earnestly  than  the  wise  and  gentle  Southey  had  done 
twenty  years  before — 

^  What  is  the  good  of  a  national  Church  if  it  be  not  to  Christianize 
the  nation,  and  introduce  the  principles  of  Christianity  into  men's  social 
and  civil  rdations,  and  expose  the  wickedness  of  that  spirit  which  main- 
tains the  game  laws,  and  in  agriculture  and  trade  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  covetousness,  and  that  if  a  msn  is  not  dis- 
honest, he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  all  the  profit  of  his  capital  that 
he  can  ? ' 

And  this  brings  us  to  Dr.  Arnold's  great  remedy  for  all  our 
evik,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical ; — *  the  vision  which  closed 
the  vista  of  all  his  speculationSf^-his  theory  of  the  working  of  the 
Christian  Church.* 

A  man  so  earnest  could  not  but  see  from  the  beginning  that 
external  and  political  remedies  never  get  to  the  root  of  a  deep 
disease.  It  was  the  Christian  religion,  but  eq)ecially  the  Chris- 
tiap  Church, — he  thought  with  Coleridge,-^which  had  been  in- 
tended and  alone  is  ^ble  to  put  down  that  moral  evil  which  he 
saw  daily  growing ; — a  Church  to  be  worthy  oi  the  name  must 
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be  not  merely  an  apparatus  for  highdays  and  holidays,  but  a  voice 
of  warning  to  the  rich^  and  of  comfort  to  the  poor ;  it  most  aim 
to  eheck  suffering  and  ignorance  no  less  thm  luxury  or  care-' 
lessness^  it  must  be  a  power  of  life  and  holiness,  which  shall 
leaven  the  laws  and  institutions,  animate  the  acts,  guide  the 
thoughts,  possess  the  love  of  its  members,  and,  in  fine,  to  quote 
his  own  beautiful  words, — 

'which  shall  contain  the  very  food,  and  more  than  the  food,  of  man's 
life,  the  remedy  for  all  troubles  and  sorrows,  from  the  simplest  physical 
JBU^ring  of  the  rudest  nature,  up  to  the  mental  oonfliets  which  are  the 
inevitable  portion  of  the  loftiest  and  most  sensitive :  the  medicine  for  all 
mornl  evil,  from  the  mere  bodily  appetites  of  the  most  grossly  igaonntf 
to  the  most  delicate  forms  of  pride  or  Belfishneas  in  minds  of  the 
highest  intelligence :  the  light  to  clear  up  every  porplej^ity  of  practice^ 
strengthening  the  judgment  through  the  pmrifted  amotions — the  most 
exalteid  hope  united  with  the  deepest  humility, — ^because  we  believe  in 
Christ  crucified — because  we  trust  in  Christ  risen. ^ 
.  Therefore  it  was  with  no  unsympathising  heart  that  be  read  of 
what  he  deeined  most  mistaken  efforts  after  this  noble  object;  it 
was  he  who  first  drew  attention  to  those  grand  conceptions  '  of 
establishing  the  dominion  of  good  over  evil/  wliich  might  be  wel^ 
pleaded^  he  thought,  in  spite  of  their  errors,  for  Gregory  and 
Imoocent :  it  was  the  question  of  his  opening  manhood, — ^  why  is 
jthia  work  of  raising  up  God*s  kingdom  stopped  ? ' — it  was  the  last 
prayer  of  the  night  of  his  death  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take 
part  '  in  that  great  work*  If  we  are  not  bigots  enough  to  doubt 
the  solemn  testimony  of  him  whose  dying  words  were,  '  I  have 
loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile' — we 
may  earnestly  sympathise  with  the  prayers  of  one  no  less  noble, 
who  sought  for  the  same  object  with  the  same  undivided  heart. 

*  The  King,'  says  Dr.  Arnold — ^fbr  we  will  use»  as  far  as  possible,  his 
own  words — *•  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  had  been  the  head 
of  the  State;  he  was  equally  the  head  of  the  perfected  State,  that  is,  of 
the  Church  ;  with  him.  rested  the  duty  of  disposing  and  superintending 
all  the  details  of  the  society's  government  .  .  •  •  and  this  is  no^  the 
State  governing  the  Church,  but  the  Church  through  the  medium  of  its 
supreme  government  is  ruling  itself.  ....  The  founders  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  England  considered  the  Church  and  State  as  identical : 
Ihe  Christian  Nation  of  England  Was  the  Church  of  England;  the  head 
of  that  Nation  was  for  that  very  reason  the  head  of  the  Church ;  the 
public  affairs  of  the  Nation,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were  affairs 
therefore  of  the  Church.' 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  urge  that  the  Civil  Power  is  far 
more  able  than  the  Clergy  not  only  to  govern  but  also  to  fix  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church, — that  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  any 
important  doctrines  which  a  man  of  plain  sense  may  not  see 
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through^ — that  errors  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ate  not 
per  se  seriously  reprehensible  {Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  120), — that  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  like  over-definite  statements,  are  bat  that 
•provoking  and  ill-judged  language'  of  Trinitarians  which  hai3 
served  '  as  a  stumbling-block  to  good  Unitarians,'  and  are  irf 
truth  only  the  natural  products  of  '  the  priestcraft  heresy.'  As 
to  the  last  point, — he  considered  Ordifiation  to  be  simply  thd 
appointment  of  important  public  officers  by  the  Crown — *  officers 
who  are  required  to  practise  no  virtue  beyond  the  rest  of  their 
brethren;' — and  practically,  he  wished  to  realise  these  views  by 
a  system  of  comprehension  in  which  all  bodies  (except  Jews^ 
Quakers,  some  of  the  Unitarians,  and  th6  Roman  Catholics) 
miight  worship  together.  So  ample  a  fold  might  well,  he  thought^ 
include  *  good  Arians,*  because  'we  are  in  no  way  injured  by 
their  praying  with  us  to  Christ  as  a  glorified  man,  while  we  pray 
to  Him  as  God,'*  and  '  if  an  Arian  will  join  in  our  worship  of 
Christ,  and  will  call  Him  God  and  Lord,  there  is  neither  wisdom 
nor  charity  in  wishing  that  he  shall  Explain  what  he  means  by 
these  terms ;'  and  all  whose  bigoted  views  Would  prevent  their 
entering  this  Church  of  England  niust  be  excluded  also  fVom  th^ 
State.  They  must  lose  the  right  of  citizens;  they  could  but 
Kve  among  us,  like  the  Jews,  as  aliens  and  sojourners  t — if  thfey 
did  not  like  these  terms  they,  like  Louis  XIV.'s  Protestants> 
inight  emigrate. 

Such  is  the  practical  comment  on  Dr.  Arnold's  theory  of  Chtirch 
and  State,  which  we  have  not,  we  trust,  misrepresented  in  any 
point,  although  We  would  remind  our  readers  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  deal  chiefly  with  its  negative  and  not  its  positive  sid^ 
— with  its  false  views  of  the  Church,  and  not  its  noble  vifew  of  thd 
State— with  its  deficiencies  rather  than  its  excellencies.  This 
Grotian  scheme, — for  in  Grotius  it  may  be  read  almost  in  Dr. 
Arnold's  words, — certainly  appears  to  us  to  be  weak  in  its  philo- 
sophy and  history,  and  to  lead  to  a  painful  indifference  to  truth 
of  dpctHne; — and  as  Mr.  Hallam  tells  us  that  such  a  theory 
canhot  appear  tolerable  to  any  zealous  Churchman,  so  we  may 
add  that  the  obvious  difficulties  which  Dr.  Arnold  does  not  solve 
will  seem  to  most  religious  minds  insurmountable.  Indeed,  the 
ease  with  which  he  cuts  this  knot  is  to  us  the  clearest  argument 
against  the  truth  of  his  views.  'Objections,*  he  says  to  one  of 
his  doubting  correspondents,  '  do  not  bring  us  to  the  point ;  my 
view  stands  on  four  legs,  and  I  think  meets  ail  the  difficulties  ot 
the  case.'     It  is,  in  fine,  a  good  paper  constitution ;  but  we  may 

*  Let  no  reader  for  a  moment  suspect  that  there  was  any  unsoundness  in  Dr.  Arnold*! 
own  views  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  See  especially  a  letter  Sn  vol.  i« 
p.  233. 

add. 
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add,  in  all  good  humour>  hit  favonrite  history  should  have  told 
him  that  <  constitutions  will  not  always  march.' 

The  end  of  a  long  article  is  not  the  place  to  begin  a  discussion 
on  Church  and  State ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  an  instant 
at  the  difficulties  which  are  despatched  thus  summarily.  They 
touch,  as  no  thinking  man  will  deny^  on  some  of  the  hardest 
questions  in  theology  and  history-— questions  which  perhaps  no 
one  has  yet  fully  fathomed—and  which  are  never  Altered  into  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  continually  assumes  the  point  which  he  ought 
to  prove  !  The  whole  view,  e.  g.,  that  strict  creeds  and  doctrinal 
Statements  are  not  important  as  a  guard  for  true  beUef,  is  (usumedf 
as  if  its  author  was  not  aware  that  there  was  much  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side — assumed  against  the  almost  universal  consent 
of  divines  and  good  men,  from  Ignatius  to  Luther  and  Calvin 
^-assumed  too  by  one  the  manifest  tendency  of  whose  mind  and 
studies  hardly,  we  think,  fitted  him  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  a  precise  doctrinal  system.  If  there  were  much  appearance 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  having  entered  into  the  question  whether  such 
statements  might  not  (say  at  the  time  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy) have  been  essential  to  protect  the  umple  and  unlearned 
against  the  insidious  tone  and  feeling  of  '  good  Arians^'  we  should 
(what,  in  opposition  U>  the  almost  consentient  voice  of  good 
inen,  we  can  hardly  do  now)  have  listened  with  deep  respect 
to  his  authority ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that,  while  the  sneer  about 
the  Christian  world  disputing  for  an  iota  came  from  Gibbon,  the 
iota  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  disputant  was 
Athanasius.  That  great  man's  views,  on  this  point  at  least,  are 
the  views  of  almost  the  whole  Christian  world.  It  is  too  much 
to  be  required  to  lay  them  aside  at  once ;  and  Dr.  Arnold,  though 
on  many  points  well  fitted  to  be  an  Athanasius  contra  mundum, 
was  not  likely  on  this  one  to  destroy,  single-handed,  the  work  of 
ages,  and  to  substitute  himself '  a  system  better  and  deeper  than  has 
satisfed  the  last  seventeen  centuries.* 

One  or  two  other  points  are  equally  left  in  amhiguo.  The 
belief  that  a  mixed  body,  of  whom  the  mass  (unless  we  take  a 
very  mild  view  of  human  nature)  will  be  neither  religious  nor  in- 
structed^ nor  under  the  same  check  of  public  opinion  which  must 
always  influence  the  clergy — that^  in  fact,  the  Civil  Executive  will 
bett^  giutrd  the  interests  of  religion  than  a  Church  government 
constituted  chiefly  of  clergy — this  may  indeed  be  true ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly needs  proof,  and  this  its  advocate  is  so  far  from  giving  that 
many  of  his  facts  tell  the  other  way.  In  one  of  our  own  recent . 
Articles,*  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it,  strong  evidence 

*  AH.  on  Hume,  Quart  Rer,  No.  146, 

has 
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has  been  adduced  of  the  very  extensive  goodness  and  ability  of 
the  clergy  even  in  the  'dark  ages;*  and  as  Dr.  Arnold  is  himself 
constantly  reminding  us  that  in  their  conflicts  *virith  the  civil 
power  the  clergy  were  almost  always  in  the  right,  it  is  only  his 
vehement  and  not,  we  think,  very  consistent '  anti-priestcraft*  view, 
and  his  strong  dislike  of  our  own  modern  clerical  history,  which 
accounts  for  this  hiffh-state  theory.  Again,  is  it  not  almost  chi* 
mejriGal  to  think  that  earnest  men  can  be  united  in  one  chufch,  on 
the  basis  of  merging  their  peculiar  opinions  with  men  from  the 
opposite  poles  of  religious  belief  ?  Nor  is  the  charge  of  perse- 
cution  easily  avoided,  and  persecution  too  of  the  most  odious  kind, 
when  those  who  are  earnest  (or  bigoted,  as  Dr.  Arnold  would  say) 
are  to  be  made  men  without  a  country  because  they  cannot  live 
on  a  system  of  negations. 

Apart  from  the  weakness  of  these  details,  the  view  was  one  that 
suited  Arnold's  nature  well.  His  intensely  national  and  political 
turn  of  mind,  combined  with  those  early  studies  in  which  the  old 
Greek  devotion  to  the  State  and  the  majesty  of  human  law  met 
him  perpetually,  strengthened  the  natural  tendency  of  a  prac- 
tical intellect  to  look  on  active  life  as  the  scene  in  which  alone 
religion  is  to  be  developed.  Then  came  his  conviction  (how  sadly 
true  !)  that  the  Church  had  Twt  been  doing  its  work ;  his  horror  of 
the  overstrained  distinction  between  worldly  and  reUgious  duties ; 
his  prejudice  against  the  existing  clergy  as  a  narrow-minded 
class ;  his  want  of  subtlety  and  comprehensiveness;  his  very  scanty 
knowledge  of  mankind;  and  hence  a  theory  with  little  to  support 
it  in  history,  theology,  or  philosophy,  yet  well  meriting  atten- 
tion for  the  great  truths  with  which  it  is  connected — faulty  intel* 
lectually,  but  morally,  in  its  source  at  least,  most  noble.  We  look 
on  it,  in  short,  as  an  ideal  mode  of  expressing  the  grand  object  of 
his  life — to  show  that  Christianity  is  at  once  real  and  universal — 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  one  set  of  persons,  but  to  all — not 
to  one  institution^  but  to  all — not  only  to  religious,  but  equally 
to  what  is  called  secular  occupation — and  ought  to  raise  its 
voice  not  only  in  the  pulpit^  but  in  education,  in  literature,  in 
Parliament — not  only  in  questions  between  Churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, but  on  every  subject  where  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong, 
of  war  or  peace,  of  suffering  or  of  injustice.  In  fine,  to  quote 
Mr.  Stanle/s  words  (who  is  as  enthusiastic  about  the  okfccts  as 
he  is  ominously  silent  about  most  of  the  details  of  Dr.  Arnold  s 
system),  he  held  tha^^ 

*  the  work  of  Christianity  itself  was  not  accomplished  so  long  as  poli- 
tical and  social  institutions  were  exempt  from  its  influence — so  long  as 
the  highest  power  of  human  society  professed  to  act  on  other  principles 

than 
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than  those  declared  in  the  Goapel;  but  whenever  it  should  come  to- nasi 
that  the  strongest  earthly  bond  should  be  identical  with  the  bond  of 
Christian  fellowship — that  the  highest  earthly  power  should  avowedly 
minister  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  holiness — that  crimes  should 
be  regarded  as  sin»— that  Christianity  should  be  the  acknowledged  basis 
of  citizenship— that  the  regirni  of  political  and  national  qaestions,  war 
and  peace,  oaUis  and  punishments,  economy  and  education,  so  long  oon* 
sidered  by  good  and  bad  alike  as  worldly  and  profane,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  u)e  very  sphere  to  which  Christian  principles  are  most  appli- 
cable—then he  felt  that  Christianity  would  at  last  have  gained  a  posi*- 
tion  where  it  could  cope,  for  the  first  time,  front  to  front,  with  the  power 
of  evil ;  that  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  the  older  prophecies,  so  long 
delayed,  would  have  received  their  accomplishment ;  that  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  would  have  indeed  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ.' 

In  estimating  this  and  others  of  Dr.  Arnold's  views  we  receive 
gfreat  help  from  his  Sermons.  There  we  may  read  much  of  his 
career  and  his  opinions ;  and  what  Mr.  Stanley  has  said  of  all 
his  works  is  true  especially  of  them — that  they  at  once  express 
the  feeling  of  the  hour  which  dictated  them,  and  the  fixed  ideas 
by  which  the  whole  life  of  their  writer  was  regulated.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  late  in  life  the  speculative  element  came  forward  in 
them  more  clearly ;  but,  even  remembering  that  they  are  written 
for  boys — to  whom^  of  course,  frequent  discussions  of  doctrine 
would  soon  become  tiresome — yet  no  one,  we  think,  who  reads 
the  Sermons  on  Justification  in  the  fifth  volume,  or  who  bears  in 
mind  how  small  are  the  traces  in  his  three  first  volumes  of  any 
definite  doctrinal  views,  will  rise  from  them  with  the  belief  that 
Dr.  Arnold  was  a  great  doctrinal  theologian.  But  look  to  th^ 
practical  side  of  any  of  his  volumes — to  the  lesson  which,  in  a  vast 
variety  of  forms,  he  is  ever  inculcating — the  paramount  claims  of 
Christianity  not  merely  on  our  feelings  or  our  respect,  but  on  our 
actions — whether  he  describes  the  careless  tone  of  worldly  men  or 
the  thoughtlessness  of  boys,  our  coldness  to  friends  or  distance 
to  the  poor,  or  analyses  the  evils  and  shows  the  capabilides  of  a 
public  school.  Personallv,  too,  how  vast  is  the  interval  between 
that  early  lamentation  of  his,  over  '  whole  days  in  which  all  the 
principles  of  religion  and  belief  were  in  utter  abeyance,'  and  the 
quiet  abiding  in  love  of  his  last  year  !  And  yet  there  is  seen  at 
the  very  beginning  the  germ  that  ripened  afterwards :  there  was 
^  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear,* 
He  was  ever  growing.  Thus,  though  the  earliest  sermons  are 
very  full  of  interest  as  showing  the  first  workings  of  his  earnest 
mind,  the  last  are  far  more  beautiful ;  and  each  successive  volume 
is  more  full  of  that  which  was  so  deep  a  feeling  in  him — his  per- 
sonal 
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Bonal  connexion  with  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  We  will  not  venture 
to  quote  his  words,  but  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  that  it  was  not 
so  much  doctrine  about  Christ  as  the  thought  of  Christ  himself 
that  was  before  him^  and  that  he  dwelt  habitually  on  His  words  and 
acts  with  (if  we  may  venture  to  call  it  so)  the  most  aflfeetionate 
reality ;  and  let  this  be  once  more  impressed  upon  us  by  Arnold's 
example,  as  a  truth  much  needed  in  these  controversial  days,  that 
however  injurious  we  think  the  tendency  of  those  opinions  to  which 
with  pain  we  have  drawn  attention,  yet  their  maintainer  himself 
was  in  doctrine  as  in  action  ^  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,^  His 
Sermons,  but  above  all  his  Journals,  exhibit  a  most  earnestly 
religious  man ;  but  a  man  of  no  party,  and  whom  for  that  very 
reason  it  will  be  good  for  men  of  every  party  to  contemplate. 

We  have  perhaps  allowed  ourselves  to  diverge  too  long  from 
his  external  life ;  but  we  cannot  now  dwell  as  we  could  wish  to 
have  dcHie  on  its  closing  period.  We  spoke,  many  pages  back,  of 
his  hard  struggles  during  his  first  years  at  Rugby.  Few  can  have 
forgotten  that  quackery  and  violence  were  for  a  considerable  space 
the  ideas  most  commonly  associated  with  his  name.  .But  in  his 
latter  years  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  seen  and  enjoyed  the  fruit 
of  the  labour  of  his  hands.  The  tide  of  popular  favour  turned. 
His  character  was  better  understood — his  system,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual,  was  in  high  repute  at  the  Universities — his  numerous 
pupils  were  in  general  enthusiastically  attached  to  him — his  very 
views,  on  their  negative  side,  at  least,  became  popular — and, 
finally,  his  election  as  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford  was  hailed 
enthusiastically  by  all  who  knew  that,  right  or  wrong,  he  was,  at 
least,  one  whose  energy  was  sure  to  quicken  the  long  suspended 
animation  of  the  professorial  system.  He  was  himself,  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Stanley,  still  desponding ;  but  his  deep  love  for  Oxford 
made  bim  joyfully  catch  at  such  a  realisation  of  long-cherislied 
hopes. 

'  This  it  was^*  says  the  biographer,  '  that  cast  so  bright  a 
gleam  on  his  last  year.*  His  inaugural  lecture  had  been  attended 
with  a  concourse  that  might  have  reminded  a  spectator  of  the 
palmiest  days  of  professorial  life  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  course  was  eagerly  expected.     He  came  up  %6 

deliver  it  during  the  first  three  weeks  pf  the  Lent  Term  of  1842. 

> 
*  The  recollections  of  that  time  will  not  easily  pass  avray  from  the 
memory  of  his  audience.  There  were  the  Lectures  themselves,  with  the 
unwonted  concourBe  which  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred 
flocked  day  after  day  to  the  Theatre  to  listen  with  almost  breathless 
attention  to  a  man,  whose  opinions,  real  or  supposed,  had  been  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  hearers  so  long  associated  with  everything  most 

adverse 
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adverse  to  their  own  prepossessions  ;  there  was  his  own  unfeigned  plea- 
sure, mingled  with  his  no  less  unfeigned  surprise,  at  the  protracted  and 
ceneral  enthusiasm  which  his  presence  enkindled;  his  free  acknow- 
kdgment  that  the  favour  then  shown  to  him  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
result  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  that  the  nu- 
merous attendance,  which  his  Lectures  then  attracted,  was  no  sure 
pledge  of  its  continuance.  There  are  many,  too,  who  will  love  to  recall 
his  more  general  life  in  the  place;  the  frankness  and  cordiality  with 
which  he  met  the  welcome  of  his  friends  and  pupils ;  the  anxiety  to 
return  the  courtesies  with  which  he  was  received  both  by  old  and  ycamg; 
the  calm  and  dignified  abstinence  from  all  controversial  or  personal 
topics ;  the  interest  of  the  meeting  at  which,  within  the  walls  of  their 
common  college,  he  became  for  the  first  time  personally  acquainted  with 
that  remarkable  man>  whose  name  had  been  so  long  identified  in  his 
mind  with  the  theological  opinions  of  which  he  regarded  Oxford  as  the 
centre.  All  his  early  love  tor  the  place  and  its  associations  returned, 
together  with  the  deeper  feelings  injparted  by  later  years ;  day  by  day, 
on  his  return  from  Oriel  Chapel  to  his  house  in  Beaumont  Street,  he 
delighted  to  linger  in  passing  the  magniiicent  buildings  of  the  Radclifle 
Square,  glittering  with  the  brightness  of  the  winter  morning ;  and  as 
soon  as  his  day's  work  was  over,  he  would  call  his  children  or  his 
pupils  around  him,  and,  with  the  ordnance  map  in  his  hand,  set  out  to 
explore  the  haunts  of  his  early  youth,  un visited  now  for  more  than 
twenty  years;  but  still  in  their  minutest  details — the  streams,  the 
copses,  the  solitary  rock  by  Bagley  Wood,  the  heights  of  Shotover,  the 
broken  field  behind  Ferry  Hincksey,  with  its  several  glimpses  of  the 
distant  towers  and  spires — remembered  with  the  freshness  of  yesterday. 
*'  And  so  ends  our  stay  in  Oxford,"  were  the  few  words  at  the  dote 
of  his  short  daily  journal  of  engagements  and  business,  '*  a. stay  of  so 
much  pleasure  in  all  ways  as  to  call  for  the  deepest  thankful  ness»  May 
God  enable  me  to  work  zealously  and  thankfully  through  Jesus  Christ." ' 
—vol.  ii.  p.  290-91. 

He  returned  to  Rugby  with  invigorated  spirits — but  we  shall  not 
venture  to  describe  the  touching  recollections  of  the  brief  sequel. 
In  speaking  of  his  opinions,  we  can  look  at  them  apart  from  the 
man  himself,  and  view  the  nobleness  and  the  beauty  as  his  own, 
while  we  know  that  the  more  earthly  part  was  scarcely  his,  and 
is  now  passed  away  for  ever.  But  the  last  days — the  goodness 
and  gentleness  so  ripened — ^the  affectionate,  tender,  forbearing 
spirit — the  last  offering  up  of  himself  to  God  ;->— of  all  thia  we 
cannot  write, — and  all  this  we  may  well  leave  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

His  health,  in  general  remarkably  strong,  had  been  severely 
tried  during  some  weeks  after  bis  excursion  to  Oxford ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  half-year  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly  recovering,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rugby  for  the  holidays.  To  the  last 
day  of  his  life  (June  12,  1842)  there  was  so  little  appearance  of 

the 
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the  disease — Angina  Pectoris — which  carried  him  oflF,  that  when 
he  spoke  in  the  afternoon  to  a  friend  of  'a  little  pain  across  his 
chest/  he  added^  '  I  must  not  mention  it,  or  my  wife  would  be 
afraid  of  my  bathing.*  That  day  his  conversation  was  fresh  and 
joyous  as  usual, — and  in  the  evening  he  was  out  till  late, — sitting 
upon  the  grass,  and  enjoying  the  mildness  of  that  early  summer, 
and  at  times,  in  conversation  with  a  friend  and  pupils  entering 
upon  topics  of  the  deepest  interest  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
kindness  and  affection.  He  retired  to  rest  with  the  appearance 
of  perfect  health; — in  the  morning  before  eight  o'clock  he  was 
no  more  upon  earth : — 

*  *  It  was  between  five  smd  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  that  he  awoke 
with  a  sharp  pain  across  his  chest,  which  he  mentioned  to  his  wife,  on  her 
asking  whether  he  felt  well, — adding  that  he  had  felt  it  slightly  on  the 
preceding  day,  before  and  after  bathing.  He  then  again  composed 
himself  to  sleep ;  but  her  watchful  care,  always  anxious,  even  to  ner- 
vousness, at  the  least  indication  of  ilhiess,  was  at  once  awakened  ;  and 
on  finding  from  him  that  the  pain  increased,  and  that  it  seemed  to  pass 
from'  his  chest  to  his  left  arm,  her  alarm  was  so  much  roused  from  a 
femembrance  of  having  heard  of  this  in  connexion  with  Angina  Pectoris, 
ind  its  fatal  consequences,  that,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  she  rose  and 
called  up  an  old  servant,  whom  they  usually  consulted  in  cases  of  illness, 
from  her  having  so  long  attended  the  sick  bed  of  his  sister  Susannah. 
Reassured  by  her  confidence  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear,  but  still 
ahxious,  Mrs.  Arnold  returned  to  his  room.  She  observed  him,  as  she 
Was  dressing  herself,  lying  still,  but  with  his  hands  clasped,  his  lips 
moving,  and  his  eyes  raised  upwards,  as  if  engaged  in  prayer,  when  nil 
at  once  he  repeated,  firmly  and  earnestly,  *'  And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are  they . 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed  ;'*  and  soon  afterwards,  with  a 
solemnity  of  manner  and  depth  of  utterance  which  spoke  more  than  the 
words  themselves,  "  But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are 
partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards  and  not  sons".  .  •  .  • 

*  The  physician  then  quitted  the  house  for  medicine,  leaving  Mrs. 
Arnold,  now  fully  aware  from  him  of  her  husband's  state.  At  this 
moment  she  was  joined  by  her  son,  who  entered  the  room  with  no 
serious  apprehension,  and,  on  his  coming  up  to  the  bed,  his  father,  with 
his  usual  gladness  of  expression  towards  him,  asked, — **  How  is  your 
deafness,  my  boy  ?  "  (he  had  been  suffering  from  it  the  night  before,) 
— and  theft,  playfully  alluding  to  an  old  accusation  against  him,  "  You 
must  not  stay  here;-  you  know  you  do  not  like  a  sick  room."  He  then 
sate  down  with  his  mother  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  presently  his 
father  said  in  alow  voice :  **  My  son,  thank  Grod  for  me  ;"  and,  as  his 
son  did  not  at  once  catch  his  meaning,  he  went  on,  saying,—"  Thank 
God,  Tom,  for  giving  me  this  pain :  I  have  suffered  so  little  pain  in  my 
life,  that  I  feel  it  is  very  good  for  me :  now  God  has  given  it  to  me,  and 
I  do  so  thank  him  for  it."  And  again,  after  a  pause,  he  said, — alluding 
to  a  wish,  which  his  son  had  often  heard  him  express,  that  if,  he  ever 
•    VOL.  Lxxiv.  NO.  cxLviii.  2  L  had 
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htA  %o  BJittt  pain,  his  faonltkft  tokht  be  unaflfedcd  ^xJf.  it,—**  How 
tihankful  I  am  that  my  head  is  untouched ! "  Meanwhile  his  wife,  who 
still  had  sounding  in  her  ears  the  tone  in  which  he  had  repeated  the 
pa88a(;e  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  again  turned  to  Uie  Prayer 
^ook,  and  began  to  read  the  Exhortation  in  which  it  occurs  in  **  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick."  He  listened  with  deep  attention,  saying  em- 
phatically,— •*  Yes,"  at  the  end  of  many  of  tne  sentences.  **  There 
should  be  no  greater  comfort  to  Christian  persons  than  to  be  made  like 
unto  Christ**  "  Yes.** — ^•*  By  suffering  patiently  troubles,  adversities, 
and  sickness.'*  "  Yes.** — **  He  entered  not  into  His  glorj  before  He 
was  crucified.**  **  Yes.**— At  the  words  **  everlasting  life,**  she 
stopped,  and  his  son  said,  *'  I  wish,  dear  papa,  we  had  you  at  Fox 
How.'*  He  made  no  answer,  but  the  last  conscious  look,  which  re- 
mained fixed  in  his  wife's  memory,  was  the  look  of  intense  tenderness, 
and  love  with  which  he  smiled  upon  them  both  at  that  moment.     •  •  • 

*  The  physician  now  returned  with  the  medicines,  and  the  former 
remedies  were  applied :  there  was  a  slight  return  of  the  spasms,  af^ 
which  he  said: — ^*  If  the  pain  is  again  as  severe  as  it  was  before  you 
came,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  bear  it.''  He  then,  with  his  eyes  fijied 
upon  the  physician,  who  rather  felt  than  saw  them  upon  him,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  not  to  answer  the  exact  truth,  repeated  one  or  two 
of  his  former  questions  about  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  ended  with 
askiog,  *'  Is  it  likely  to  return  ?  *'  and,  on  being  told  that  it  was,  **'  Is  it 
generally  suddenly  fatal  ?  " — '*  Generally.'*  On  being  asked  whether 
he  had  any  pain,  he  replied  that  he  had  none  but  from  the  mustard 
plaster  on  his  chest,  with  a  remark  on  the  severity  of  the  spasms  in 
comparison  with  this  outward  pain ;  and  then,  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, inquired  what  medicine  was  to  be  given ;  and  on  being  told, 
answered,  **  Ah,  very  w^ll."  The  physician,  who  was  dropping  the 
laudanum  into  a  glass,  turned  round,  and  saw  him  looking  quite  calm, 
but  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  another  minute  he  heard  a  rattle  in  the 
throat,  and  a  convulsive  struggle, — flew  to  the  bed,  caught  his  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  called  to  one  of  the  servants  to  fetch  Mrs.  Arnold. 
She  had  but  ju^t  left  the  room  before  his  last  conversation  widi  the 
physician,  in  order  to  acquaint  her  son  with  his  father's  danger,  of 
which  he. was  still  unconscious,  when  she  heard  herself  called  from 
above.  She  rushed  upstairs,  told  her  son  to  bring  the  rest  of  the 
children,  and  with  her  own  hands  applied  the  remedies  that  were 
brought,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  animation,  though  herself  feeling,  from 
the  moment  that  she  saw  him,  that  he  had  already  passed  away.  He 
was  indeed  no  longer  conscious.  The  sobs  and  cries  of  his  children  as 
they  entered  and  saw  their  father's  state  made  no  impression  upon  him 
—the  eyes  were  fixed — the  countenance  was  unmoved  :  there  was  a 
heaving  of  the  chest— deep  gasps  escaped  at  prolonged  intervals, — and 
just  as  the  usual  medical  attendant  arrived,  and  as  the  old  school-house 
servant,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  rushed  with  the  others  into  the  room,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  his  master  once  more, — he  breathed  his  last' — vol.  iL 
^  p.  333-5. 

We  take  the  last  entry  in  his  Diary  on  the  last  night  of  bis  life 
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tt  l>eing^  almost  tmpreeedetitecl  in  its  tone  of  solemn  forebodings 
and  as  well  expressing  the  whole  spirit  of  his  life ! — • 

'Saturday  Evening,  June  llth.— The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my 
birthday,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it — my  forty-seventh  birthday 
since  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  has  already 
passed !  And  then-^what  is  to  follow  this  life?  How  visibly  my  out- 
ward work  seems  contracting  and  softening  away  into  the  gentler  em-* 
ployments  of  old  age !  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say,  "  Viii.'* 
And  [  thank  Qod  that,  as  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trusty 
fully  mortified ;  I  have  no  desire  other  than  to  step  back  from  my  pre- 
sent place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher.  Still  there  are 
works  which,  with  God's  permission,  I  would  do  before  the  night 
Cometh ;  especially  that  great  work,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  take 
part  in  it.  But,  above  all.  let  me  mind  my  own  personal  work,— to 
keep  myself  pure  and  zealous  and  believing, — labouring  to  do  God's 
will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather  than  by  others 
if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  329-30. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  This  will  strike 
every  one,  at  first  sight,  as  a  remarkable  man — a  man  of  a 
character  rarely  met  with  now,  who  united  the  simplicity  and 
heroism  of  a  past  generation  with  the  practical  energy  and  inquiry 
of  our  own — «  man  truly  English  in  his  noblest  points,  and  yet 
tempering  the  stem  vigour  of  the  English  character  with  a  re- 
flection and  an  amiability  which  rather  belong  to  the  Greek  or 
the  German  mind.  He  vrill  strike  those  who  study  him  more 
closely  as  a  complete  character— <»mplete  in  its  union  of  moral 
and  intellectual  gifts,  and  in  the  steady  growth  and  development 
of  both ;  for  his  greatness  did  not  consist  in  the  pre-eminence 
of  any  single  quality,  but  in  several  remarkable  powers,  tho- 
roughly leavened  and  pervaded  by  an  ever- increasing  moral 
nobleness.  Me  was  not  one  of  those  men  who,  beginning  well, 
are  stunted,  in  mind  and  in  heart,  at  a  certain  age — often^  per- 
haps, because  their  thoughts  are  at  war  with  their  feelings — 
because  the  latter  are  not  fresh  and  pure  enough  to  give  vigour 
and  inablineds  to  the  former.  It  was  the  very  reverse  of  this  with 
Arnold  :  the  same  holy  objects  on  which  his  affections  were  un- 
ceasingly fixeil — the  same  great  subjects  of  moral  and  intellectual 
interest — the  same  simple  and  innocent  pleasures  are  seen,  as  it 
were,  sensibly  growing  in  almost  every  successive  letter  from  the 
first  days  at  Laleham  to  the  last  at  Rugby.  Connected  with,  and 
indeed  an  instance  of  this  completeness  and  consistency  of  cha- 
racter, is  the  concentration  of  Ms  thoughts  and  interests  on  a  few 
great  moral  subfects,  which,  if  it  diminished  his  intellectual  breadth, 
yet  increased  the  intenseness  of  bis  moral  and  intellectual  vision. 
He  was  not  an  artist,  an  architect,  a  painter,  and  was  without  a 
glimpse  of  that  world  into  which  Music  admits  her  votaries;  but 
;       .  2  L  2  no 
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no  man  ever  felt  mote  keenly  the  bond  whidi  bound  him  to  his 
brother  men,  or  devoted  his  thoughts  more  earnestly  to  their  good. 
Some  of  our  extracts  have  shown  this ;  and  we  would  gladly  have 
drawn  attention  to  a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  Mr.  J. 
Marshall  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  with  Sir  J.  Franklin  on  the 
colonies.  This  too  it  was  that  pervaded  his  theory  of  Church 
and  State;  for  it  was  because,  as  we  have  said,  he  considered 
Christianity  as  the  very  appointed  remedy  for  all  that  sufiering 
and  sin  that  now  stalks  giant-like  amongst  us,  that  he  longed  and 
strove  to  reanimate  a  moral  power,  and  to  restore  a  moral  law  as 
the  principle  of  government ;  and  in  this  lay  his  strength  of  cha- 
racter— to  be  measured  rather  by  what  he  persevered  in  attempt- 
ing than  by  what  he  was  able  to  effect.  In  this  sense  he  was 
an  enthusiast.  To  do  his  duty  towards  his  fellow-men,  to  pursue 
it  by  every  variety  of  means — ^in  his  school,  in  his  writings,  and  in 
his  preaching — was  his  only  ideal  of  happiness.  Thus,  literature 
with  him,  literary  enjoyment,  literary  conversation,  were  wholly  in 
the  back-ground ;  and  his  friends  thought  of  him  not  as  a  clever 
or  a  learned  man,  but  as  one  wholly  absorbed  or  rather  inspired 
by  the  ideas  of  duty,  labour,  earnestness,  and  self-devotion.  And 
the  next  point  upon  which  we  believe  our  readers'  attention  will 
be  fixed  is  that  which  his  large  heart,  in  embracing  many  other 
and  what  might  seem  higher  interests,  ennobled  and  almost 
idealised — the  common  sphere  of  school-life;  inspiriting  other 
fellow-workers  by  his  example,  and  calling  forth  towards  himself 
affections  which  were  never  felt  to  any  who  did  not  possess  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  an  apostle.  When  we  dwell  on  this,  we 
confess  it  seems  almost  a  wrong  that  we  should  have  permitted  a 
discussion  of  his  theories  to  withdraw  us,  even  for  a  time,  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  high  character  and  beautiful  example.* 


Art.  VIII. — Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Harris,  First 
Earl  of  Malmeshury,  ^c.  Edited  by  his  Grandson,  the  Third 
Earl.     2  vols,     London,  1844. 

TTOWEVER  important  or  interesting  a  diplomatic  correspond- 
•*--■■  ence  may  be  while  the  events  are  pending  or  recent,  nothing 
can  be  much  less  so  when  they  are  become  in  any  degree  obso- 
lete. It  is  the  misfortune  of  diplomatists,  that — besides  being 
liable  to  the  natural  delusion  of  seeing  the  objects  near  their  own 
eye  in  too  large  dimensions  and  in  too  vivid  colours — they  have  to 
fill  up  as  they  best  can  a  series  of  dispatches,  which,  however 

—    '■■■■■ ■.    ■  p   .  ■  ■ 

*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  tfaif  Number. 
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filled^  must  set  ofi>  like  a  stage-coach^  at  a  certain  day.  Nor 
indeed  do  we  think  that  it  is  in  that  department  of  public  life  that 
a  high  order  of  intellect  has  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
displaying  its  powers  :  it  was  with  reference  to  a  packet  of  diplo- 
matic dispatches  that  the  Chancellor  Ozenstiem  uttered  his  cele- 
brated exclamation  of  *  How  little  of  wisdom  there  went  to  the 
government  of  mankind ! '  But  even  when  the  minister  may 
possess  superior  talents  and  his  dispatches  distinguished  merit,  a 
negociation  is  in  most  instances  a  drama  that  ceases  to  amuse 
when  we  have  reached  the  catastrophe — a  kind  of  enigmatical 
exercise  of  our  curiosity  that  loses  its  interest  when  we  arrive  at 
the  solution :  and  although  the  conscientious  historian  or  the  po- 
litical student  will  be  anxious  to  explore  the  details  of  such  matters 
to  their  sources^  they  are  seldom  of  much  practical  use  even  as 
guides  to  statesmen^  and  can  have  little  or  no  attraction  for  ordi- 
nary readers. 

But  though  this  be  true  of  the  official  communications  of 
diplomatists,  the  case  is  very  different  with  their  private  corre- 
spondence ;  there,  if  they  happen  to  have,  to  use  a  trivial  but 
expressive  phrase,  a  turn  that  way,  we  are  likely  to  find  not  only 
the  real  secret  of  business  important  at  the  moment^  but  the — to 
aftertimes — more  interesting  views  of  characters  and  manners, 
which  no  one  has  better  opportunities  of  sketching  to  the  life  than 
an  intelligent  foreign  minister — when  he  is  inquisitive  about  such 
extra-official  subjects,  and  familiarly  understands  the  habits^  and, 
above  all,  the  language  of  the  country  where  he  resides. 

These  general  views  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  volumes 
before  us :  of  what  relates  to  public  affairs  little  is  new  to  the 
public,  and  that  little  is  of  minor  importance,  and  now  of  remote 
and  only  reflected  interest.  Such,  for  instance^  are  most  of  the 
letters  in  which  Lord  Malmesbnry  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
his  Government  what  he  considered  enlarged  views  of  the  political 
objects  and  interests  of  the  court  and  country  to  which  he  was 
accredited,  but  which  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circum- 
stances seem  to  us  of  very  little  substance  or  value ;  while  the 
most  amusing,  and  to  this  generation  the  most  instructive,  por- 
tions are  a  few  personal  anecdotes  preserved  in  hid  private  diaries 
and  extra-official  correspondence. 

The  work  is  edited  by  Lord  Malmesbnry's  grandson,  the  third 
aBd  present  Earl,  with  judgment  and  taste ;  and  if  on  this  head  we 
could  venture  to  make  any  complaint,  it  would  be  that  we  do  not 
see  quite  enough  of  the  editor:  wherever  he  appears,  it  is  with, 
propriety;  but  we  could  wish  that  he  had  appeared  oftener. 
He  has  elucidated  some  obscure  passages^  but  there  are  many 
more  which  would  have  been  the  better  for  his  explanatory  in- 
tervention. 
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terventioo**  He  h^  prefixed  to  the  work  a  biographical-  sketch 
of  bii  grandfather,  whicb>  though  rating  both  his  talents  and  his 
services  on  a  somewhat  higher  scale  than  we  should  be  disposed 
to  allow^  is  on  the  whole  niodestly  and  ably  written,  and  leads  os 
to  conclude  that^  in  good  taste,  good  sense^  and  good  principles, 
the  third  Earl  of  Malmesbury  has  not  degenerated  from  his 
ancestors. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  arrange,  in  the  chronological  order 
of  Lord  Malmesbury's  biography,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  interesting  topics  of  the  work. 

James  Harris,  the  only  son  of  James  Harris  the  author  of 
'  Hermes,' — a  treatise  more  celebrated  than  read,  and  more  read 
than  understood, — was  born  on  the  21st  of  April,  1746;  of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  country«gentleman  habits  of  his 
family!  we  cannot  resist  copying  the  following  short  and  amiable 
notice  of  the  editor  : — 

*  He  was  descended  from  a  Mr.  Harris,  who  in  1565  was  living  on  his 
estate  at  Orcheston  St.  Qeorge,  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  suceestive  and 
simple  monuments  of  bis  posterity  record  no  ambition  on  their  part  to 
leave,  in  life  or  in  death,  the  neighbourhood  of  its  parish  church.  They 
bad  a  house  in  the  Close  of  Salisbury,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  I  know  in  any  English  or  foreieu  town ;  and  here,  with  such  of  the 
squires  as  were  not  iu  parliament,  they  repaired  in  those  days  when  the 
provincial  gentry  fiUetf  and  enlivened,  durmg  a  portion  of  the  year,  our 
now  deserted  and  mournful  cathedral  cities.' — vol.  i.  p.  vi. 

Hermes  Harris,  however,  had  the  usual  country- gentleman's 
ambition,  and  in  1763  got  into  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Christchurch,  where  he  had  a  family  interest,  and  subsequently 
into  political  office — holding  finally  that  of  Secretary  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Queen's  Household  till  his  death,  in  1780.  On  his 
first  appearance  in  parliament,  '  John  * — says  the  editor,  but  we 
rather  suppose  Charles — '  Townshend  asked  who  he  was,  and, 
being  told  that  he  bad  written  on  grammar  and  Itarmony,  obsen'ed, 
"  Why  does  he  come  here,  where  he  will  find  neither  ?  "  ' 

James  the  younger  was  educated  at  first  at  a  private  school, 

,  *  Th«ro  are  «everal  Mrron  of  the  preie,  some  of  which  aie  of  importwioe.  In  the  bio- 
graphical notice  it  is  stated  (vol.  i.  p.  xi),  that  Lord  Mahnesburr  received  his  appotut- 
ment  to  Madrid  ia  ^e  autumn  of  1767, :  ^^bereas  it  appears  (ib.  pp.  30,  40)  that  he 
spoot  (be  whole  of  that  year  and  the  ensuing  spring  in  Poland,  and  did  not  arrire  at 
Madrid  till  the  very  last  days  (Dee.  28)  of  1768.  A^n,  it  is  stated  in  a  note  of  die 
dotations  made  by  t^ie  Empress  Catherine  to  her  favourites,  that  *■  the  family  of  Prince 
Orloffhad  received,  from  me  year  1702  doum  to  thepretgnt  time,  1783-4— -S  tkmtand 
ptimrtUi,*  It  should  have  been  <  do%om  tt  the  fr—ent  ftiii#-*1783— 45  tkmmam4  pta^ 
9a»t9.'  Again,  where  Bishop  Sou/A  is  quoted  as  t^plauding  the  ^Helrmetf  instead  of 
^ishop  Lowth.  And  again,  where  Lora  Midmesbury  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  on  the 
SWst  April,  1740  (vol.  i.  p.  ri),  ttie  day  iff  the  battle  rf  Cuttodm  (ib.  p.  xvii),  which  in 
fact  was  ftught  on  the  Iflth^-'-a  discrepancy  which  we  cannot  aeoomt  for. 

and 
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and  subsequently  at  Winchester;  and  then^  after  six  months 
of  London  under  his  father's  roof^  was  in  the  spring  of  1763 
sent  to  Merton  College^  in  Oxford^  where,  he  tells  us,  he  spent 
the  two  most  unprofitable  years  of  his  whole  life.  But  we 
suspedt  that  in  this  he  may  have  been  mistaken.  Men  of  business 
are  apt  to  underrate  the  benefits  derived  from  their  college  life: 
it  is  a  transition  state  between  the  school  and  the  world,  where 
two  strong  and  contrasting  colours,  being  blended  into  one,  lose,- 
on  retrospect,  much  of  their  distinct  effect;   and  the  ripening; 

Cocess  is  forgotten  in  the  maturity  which  it  has  created.  When 
>rd  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  he  *  lived  with  a  set  of  very 
pleasant  but  very  idle  fellows — Charles  Fox,  Lord  Romney, 
Bishop  North,  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  William  Eden,  &c.* — we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  even  the  lighter  hours  of  such  sodetjr 
may  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  taste  and  manners, 
and  perhaps  on  the  mental  dexterity  and  colloquial  powers  of 
the  future  ambassador. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  in  1765,  his  father — already  destining  him/ 
we  presume,  for  the  diplomatic  career — sent  him  to  the  University 
of  Leyden,  where  he  spent  a  studious  and  useful  year—^an  excel- 
lent prelude  to  the  ensuing  thirty- five  years  of  his  life,  which  were 
passed,  with  very  short  intervals.  On  the  Continent.  At  first  he- 
was  only  a  traveller — but  no  doubt,  with  an  eye  to  his  future  pro*' 
fession — for  we  find  that  he  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  King 
of  Poland  from  Sir  Joseph  Yorke— then  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
diplomatists  of  Europe-^as  a  young  gentleman  travelling  ^  par^ 
curiosity  et  Tenvie  de  s'ingtruire.'  His  advancement  was  early  and 
mpid ;  but  he  had  prepared  himself  for  it  in  the  best  school. 
:  Passing  through  Holland,  of  which  no  mention  is  made,  he 
proceeded  to  Berlin,  and  what  he  saw  of  Frederic  the  Great,- 
and  what  he  heard  of  his  father,  do  no  great  honour  to  the 
personal  character  of  either  monarch.  .Harris  gives  some  in» 
stances  of  the  brutality  of  the  father  and  the  falsehood  and  mean- 
ness of  the  son ;  but  we  must  attribute  to  his  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence that  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  note  of  the  higher  qualities^ 
by  which  the  first  had  consolidated  the  infant  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
atid  the  latter  had  extended  and  elevated  it  into  a  first-rate 
power  :  and  when,  ten  years  later,  after  having  been  minister  at 
his  court,  he  forms  a'  more  extended  and  elaborate  estimate  oL 
Frederic  II.,  he  still  dwells  more  upon  the  vicer  and  little*, 
nesses  than  on  the  great  military  and :  political  capacity-^ we; 
had  almost  sM  genitLs-^ot  that.  eKtraordjnanr  man.     He.  does 

i'uslice,  however,  to   the  personal  courage,  of  the  king,  which, 
lad  been  maliciously  questioned ;  and  adds  v^  cirQumstanqe  which/ 
will  rather  surprise. those  who  have  only  beard  of  him  in  hi* 
..."  '  mature 
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mature  character.  .  Mr.  Harris  says  that  he  read  in  the  letters  of. 
Sir  Charles  Hotfaain>  British  envoy  to  the  court  of  the  old  king, 
that  the  prince  was  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (about  1730)  the  ^  most 
modesty  benewknty  timid,  and  dejected  young  man  he  had  ever  seen !  * 
This  young  Prussian  eagle  reminds  us  of  the  ^  ministrum  fdhninis 
alitem*  of  Horace — weak  and  listless  in  the  paternal  nest,  but 
soon  to  plume  his  wings  and  whet  his  beak  and  talons  (or  plunder 
and  blood — mox  in  ovilia — nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones. 

In  October,  1767,  Mr.  Harris  pursued  his  journey  into 
Poland,  and  arrived  at  Warsaw  during  the  sitting  of  one  of  those 
Diets  which,  by  their  alternate  turbulence  and  cowardice  and  their 
constant  incapacity,  prepared — indeed,  we  may  almost  say  pro- 
duced— by  every  extravagance  of  corruption,  folly,  and  faction— 
the  annihilation  of  their  monarchical  republic.  Russia  had  already 
military  occupation  of  the  country,  and  her  ambassador.  Prince 
Repnin,  enacted  ostentatiously  the  part  of  '  viceroy  over '  the 
puppet-king  Poniatowski.  Harris  touches  very  slightly  the  causes 
which  rendered  Poland  an  anarchy  within  and  a  dangerous 
nuisance  to  her  neighbours,  and  which  alone  can  account  for  the 
apathy  with  which  the  more  western  nations  of  Europe  acquiesced 
in  her  destruction ;  but  he  gives  us  a  few  characteristic  sketches  of 
some  of  the  principal  actors,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the 
catastrophe  was  inevitable.  The  king,  a  private  gentleman,  elected 
to  '  that  crown  of  thorns,*  as  he  calls  it,  by  the  arts  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  was  a  good-natured,  amiable  man,  and  in  private  life 
not  deficient  in  accomplishments  or  good  sense — but  much  higher 
and  bolder  talents  would  have  been  necessary  to  overcome  the 
combined  difficulties  of  his  personal  position  and  of  the  anarchical- 
constitution  of  which  he  was  the  creature,  and  not  even  the  organ 
— but  the  victim. 

'  Prince  Repnin^  the  Russian  Ambassador,  plays  a  much  greater  part 
at  Warsaw  than  the  King.  The  line  he  takes  is  so  high  towards  the 
men  of  the  first  distiDction,  and  of  such  overbearing  gallantry  towards 
the  women,  that  it  is  quite  shocking.  In  the  Delegation  [a  kind  of 
standing  committee  of  the  Diet]  he  orders  with  the  most  despcHlc  sway, 
and  immediately  silences  any  one  that  presumes  to  speak  against  his 
will.  He  treats  all  in  the  same  cavalier  manner — even  the  King.' — 
vol.  1.  p.  18. 

And  then  follows  an  anecdote  of  Repnin's  bullying  the  King 
about  some  question  of  dancing  at  a  ball,  and  another  less  violent, 
but  more  contemptuous : — 

*  At  [dinner  at]  the  Primate's  there  was  a  question  of  some  of  the 
ancient  Polish  monarchs,  who,  heing  driven  from  their  own  kingdom, 
were  obliged,  by  way  of  support,  to  exercise  a  trade ;  one  particularly 
who,  for  a  whiles  was  a  goldsmith  at  Florence.    The  present  King,  dis- 

^coursing 
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coumng  on  this  to  Repnin,  said, "  He  should  be  extremely  embarrassed  if 
he  was  put  to  the  trial,  as  he  knew  no  way  of  getting  his  livelihood." 
"  Pardonnezj  Sire^^^  said  the  Ambassador,  '^  votrt  MajesU  saii  tou* 
jours  ires  bien  danser.** ' — vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Apart>  however,  from  this  brasquerie  and  hauteur,  which  seems 
to  have  been  rather  manner  than  design — 

'  Prince  Repnin  is  a  worthy  man>  very  feeling  and  humane — great 
natural  parts,  and  very  agreeable.  He  has  in  all  these  transactions 
behaved  with  great  disinterestedness,  and  is  personally  attached  to  the 
King,  and  in  a  manner  saves  him  from  falling.  His  Majesty  was  so 
embarrassed  and  vexed  with  the  situation  he  saw  himself  brought  to 
—partly  by  the  ill-timed  zenl  and  partly  by  the  boundless  ambition 
and  restless  disposition  of  his  subjects — that,  had  he  not  been  firmly 
buoyed  up  by  Repnin  and  others,  he  would  have  abdicated.* — ib. 
That  is,  Catherine  was  supporting  Poniatowski  till  her  designs  of 
partition — no  doubt  already  contemplated — should  be  ripe. 

The  poor  King,  who  had  been  in  England  in  early  life,  and 
remembered  his  English  friends  with  affection,  seems  to  have 
treated  young  Harris  with  peculiar  kindness  and  some  con- 
fidence. On  one  occasion  he  said  to  him,  in  a  strange  mixture 
of  style  which  paints  very  strikingly  the  man  and  his  anomalous 
position— 

'  Quant  k  moi,  je  ne  sens  que  trop  les  (Opines  avec  lesquelles  ma 
couronne  est  semtfe.  Je  I'aurais  M]h.  envoy^  k  tous  Ics  cinquante 
milles  diables  si  je  n'avais  pas  ht^sitt^  d'abandonner  mon  poste.  Croyez 
moi,  ne  courez  jamais  apres  les  grands  emplois.  II  n'en  resultc  que 
dies  amertumes.  Quand  ils  viennent  inattendus  et  non  chercht^s, 
acceptez-les.  Si  j'avais  suivi  cette  maxime,  j'aurais  mieux  fait.  Men 
ambition  m'entraina.  J'osai  priStendre  k  une  couronne,  j'ai  rt^ussi,  et 
je  Buis  malheureux.' — ib. 

The  nation  itself,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  leaders,  and  in  such 
a  case  they  are  the  truest  index,  was  really  incapable  of  self- 
government.     Take  a  great  example  : — 

*  Prince  Radzivil,  the  Marshal  of  the  Confederation  while  it  existed, 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Polaiy).  His  revenues  amount 
to  near  500,000/.  sterling.  He  was  at  one  time  the  declared  enemy  of 
Russia,  and  had  an  army  of  8000  men,  with  which  he  opposed  all  her 
measures.  On  new  tumults  he  changed  his  party,  and  became  Vdme 
damrUe  of  the  Empress,  and  was  put  by  her  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  was  rewarded  with  the  first  palatinate  in  the  kingdom 
and  a  present  of  above  100,000/.  He  is  about  thirty-five  years  old,  . 
goes  always  dressed  in  the  old  Polish  habit,  and  is  so  great  a  sot  that 
Prince  Repnin  quartered  a  colonel  and  sixty  men  in  his  hotel  to  pre- 
vent his  drinking  while  he  held  such  considerable  posts.  I  myself  saw 
him,  the  day  the  Diet  was  dissolved  and  the  soldiers  relieved  from  his 
palace,  come  quite  drunk  to  Repnin's  and  bluster  that  now  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so.  His  morals  and  behaviour  little  exceed  his  own  vassals.' 
— vol.'j.  p.  26.  Mr. 
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Mr.  Harris  left  thii  scene  oF  profligacy  and  confaskm  in  March, 
1 768,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  his  diplomatic  profession 
and  career,  as  Secretary  of  Legation  under  Sir  James  Gray,  our 
minister  at  the  court  of  Spain.  He  proceeded  through  France, 
and  arrived  at  Madrid  in  the  last  days  of  the  year.  ,We  have  a  short 
graphic  description  of  his  journey  in  the  usual  traveller's  style, 
introduced,  we  presume,  into  a  puUication  in  which  it  seems  other- 
wise rather  out  of  place,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  his  eye  had 
a  fondness  for  scenery,  and  his  pen  some  power  of  describing  it. 

Of  the  royal  family  of  Spam  he  gives  some  sketches.  The 
King,  Charles  III.,  he  found — contrary  to  the  general  opinion — 
*  a  clear  head — an  excellent  heart — the  best  of  fathers  and  of 
masters — and,  though  despotic,  not  a  tyrant ;' — ^but,  on  the  other 
hand,  obstinate,  indolent,  and  absorbed  from  more  important 
avocations  by  his  passion  for  the  cfiace.  *  The  Prince  of  Astur^as' 
[the  King  deposed  by  BuonaparteJ  has  a  good  heart  and  clear 
head,  but,  by  &  neglected  education  and  a  continued  suite  of 
childish  amusements,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  does  him 
credit.  The  Princess  [afterwards  Queen]  is  of  an  engaging, 
affable  character — artful  and  ambitious,  joined  to  boundless  vanity 
—and  a  desire  to  please  carried  even  to  coquetry,  in  which  she 
excels.  She  has  gained  so ,  thorough  a  possession  of  the  mind  of 
the  Prince  that  she  guides  him  in  every  thing,  and  does  at  the 
same  time  whatever  she  chooses.'  The  other  princes  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  chickens  and  killing  game. 
Here  were  the  elements  of  the  misfortunes  which  five-and-twentji 
years  later  consigned  this  unhappy  family  to  French  captivity^ 
and  their  country  to  a  series  of  calamities  not  yet  closed. 

In  1769  Sir  James  Gray  returning  to  England,  Mr.  Harris^ 
remained  Charge  d* Affaires  at  Madrid,  and  in  1770  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  aflair  of  the  Falkland 
Islands — a  discussion  the  interest  of  which  is  just  now  revived  by, 
its  similarity,  in  some  points,  to  our  recent  communications,  with 
France  about  the  affair  at  Otaheite.  Lord  £gmont»  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1765,  a  fanciful  and  eccentric  man,  had  formed 
an  establishment-— called  after  him  Port  Egmont — on  one  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  with^  no  doubt,  some  speculative  design  of  curb* 
ing  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  South  American  seas.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  establishment  had  been  heard  of  in  Spain,  till 
Mr.  Harris  learned,  as  it  seems  accidentally,  that  Buccharelli, 
the  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  fitted  out  an  expedition  to 
dislodge  the  English — considering  them  as  intruders  on  the 
Magellanic  dominions  of  Spain.  On  this  our  Government  made, 
through  Mr.  Harris,  a  strong  remonstrance,  and  requdred  the 
court  of.&pain  to  disavow  Bnccbardlit  and  restore  Port  Egn 
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moHt.  'The  Spanish  Prime  Minister,  Grimaldii  stated  that  he 
much  regretted  the  step  taken^  and  had,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it, 
despatched  orders  to  prevent  it,  but  unfortunately  too  late ;  but 
still,  although  Buccharelli  had  acted  without  any  authority  from 
home,  that  he  could  not  disavow  him,  because  he  had  followed 
their  general  ordero  to  all  their  American  Governors  to  permit 
no  trespasses  on  their  dominions.  This,  of  course,  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  England,  and  became  still  less  so  when  the 
^iccounts  arrived  of  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  English  by  a  force 
po  overwhelming  that  the  garrison  and  two  small  frigates  which 
were  in  Port  Egmont  made  a  mere  nominal  resistance :  a  few 
shots  only  were  fired,  no  blood  shed,  and,  except  the  actual 
detention  for  some  days  of  the  frigates,  no  other  violence  or  even 
incivility  was  shown.  This  affair  now  excited  a  violent  flame  in 
^England,  where  the  Opposition  of  the  day,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Oppositions  of  all  days,  took  it  up  as  a  theme  of  reproach 
against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Government  at  home.  In  Spain 
the  King  and  his  first  minister  seem  to  have  been  all  along  in 
favour  of  pacific  courses,  feeling  probably  that  there  could  be  no 
dishonour  in  disavowing  an  aggression  which  they  had  neidier 
ordered  nor  wished  for ;  but  there  were  others  of  the  Spanish 
ministry  who  were  desirous,  for  their  own  objects,  of  driving  the 
matter  to  hostilities.  The  difference,  in  short,  was  pushed  to 
such  extremes  that  Mr.  Harris  received  on  the  13th  of  January 
orders  to  quit  Madrid ; — and  he  did  so,  though,  as  it  would  seem, 
ivomewhat  slowly  and  reluctantly,  for  we  find  him  on  the  8th 
February  at  Algoa,  only  a  couple  of  days'  journey  from  Madrid, 
where  be  met  a  king's  messenger  with  dispatches  announcing 
tiiat  Prince  Massarano,  the  Spanish  Minister  in  London,  had  at 
last  subscribed  to  the  terms  originally  proposed  by  England.  In 
this  success  Mr,  Harris  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  share ; 
imd  it  may  indeed  be  attributed  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  at  Versailles,  which,  happening  at  this  moment,  deprived 
Spain  of  all  encouragement  from  France. 

On  this  affair  we  maybe  jpermitted  to  pause  a  moment  to  ask — 
with  reference  to  what  has  just  passed  between  us  and  France^ 
and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Oppositions  in  both  countries  to  force  the 
reluctant  governments  into  a  war — to  ask,  we  say,  how  any  govern- 
ment can  be  said  to  sacrifice  dignity  or  honour  by  disclaiming 
tiolences  committed  hy  an' unauthorized  and  distant  subordinate? 
Spain  had  aright  to  remonstrate  against  our  establishment  at  Port 
Egmont :  if  her  remonstrances  had  been  disregarded,  she  had  a 
right — if  she  thought  her  daim  just  and,  moreover,  worth  so  ex- 
treme a  oourse-^to  order  a  forcible  re-occupation  of  what  she  con- 
sidered her  property;  but  the  find  a{^earing  to  be  that  Buccharelli 

acted 
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acted  of  his  own  mere  motion — the  Madrid  government  denying, 
truly  or  falsely,  but  denying,  all  participation  in  the  aggression — 
there  was  no  reason  why  Spain  should  not  have  done  at  first,  what 
she  did  with  less  credit  at  last— disavow  the  unauthorized  violence, 
while  she  reserved  the  question  of  territorial  right  for  the  soberer 
and  more  authoritative  judgment  of  the  respective  cabinets.  The 
English  government  were  so  highly  and  so  warmly  censured  for 
their  acceptance  of  this  verbal,  and,  as  it  was  alleged,  insufficient, 
reparation  of  so  great  a  violence,  that  it  became  one  of  the  trials 
of  strength  of  the  then  Opposition— one  of  the  inflammatory  topics 
of  Junius — and  produced  byway  of  a  sedative  reply  the  celebrated 
pnmphlet  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Falkland  Islands :  while,  on  the 
other  hand^  equal  efforts  were  made  in  Spain  to  discredit  Grimaldi's 
ministry  as  having  basely  sacrificed  the  national  honour  by  their 
concession.  But  who  now  doubts  that  the  Spanish  Government 
were  right  in  every  view  of  patriotism  and  honour  in  making 
amends  for  an  involuntary  insult,  and  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  equally  justified  in  accepting  the  Spanish  apology? 

This  wretched  squabble  occupies  some  pages  of  European  his- 
tory, and  even  of  our  domestic  literature :  yet  who  can  now  look 
back  upon  it  but  with  contemptuous  pity^  and  at  the  same  time 
with  alarm,  as  an  example  of  what  slight  and  foolish  and  factious 
causes  might  have  spread  the  horrors  of  war  over  two  hemi- 
spheres? And  how,  we  again  ask,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world — with  the  possessions  and  fleets  of  all  the  great  European 
nations  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe — how  is  the  peace  of 
the  world  to  be  preserved  if,  by  an  abrogation  and  violation  of  all 
international  law.  Governments  are  to  be  forced  by  captious 
principles  of  a  false  honour,  or  deference  to  the  party  clamours 
of  hostile  factions,  to  vindicate  as  national  acts  involving  national 
honour  every  indiscretion  to  which  ill  temper,  ignorance,  or  acci- 
dent, may  prompt  any  subordinate  and  distant  officer,  or  which  even 
any  wandering  subject  may  happen,  to  commit?  If  such  a  doc- 
trine is  to  prevail,  the  laws  of  nations  are  a  farce,  governments 
are  no  longer  national  representatives,  and  the  world  will  become 
a  vast  slaughter-house. 

*  War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  should  not  play  at' 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  in  those  days  when  it  was  still 
the  traditionary  fashion  to  charge  all  the  miseries  of  nations  on  the 
ambition  of  kings  and  the  profligacy  of  courts;  but  those  who 
looked  deeper  into  the  springs  of  action  knew  that  kings  and 
courts  were  not  alone,  nor  even  in  recent  times,  chiefly  to  blame ; 
and  that  in  the  modem  civilized  world,  at  loast;  the  most  despotic 
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monarch  had  seldonr  ventured  to  commence  a  war  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  p€k>ple.  Even  Buonaparte  himself  could  not  have 
pursued  his  ambitious  extravagancies^  if  the  Revolution  had  not 
poisoned  and  perverted  the  mind  of  France  to  a  morbid  appetite 
for  unjust  aggrandizement  and  false  glory.  The  People^  it  is  true> 
are.  always  the  first  to  tire  and  to  complain  of  so  costly  and  pre- 
carious an  amusement ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  have  gene- 
rally been  ready  to  encourage^  and  often  to  instigate  its  commence- 
ment The  spread  of  representative  governments  in  Europe  and 
America^  and  the  influence  of  the  popular  press  over  the  whole 
worlds  have  an  obvious  and  growing  tendency  to  control  and 
embarrass  the  direct  and>  what  used  to  be  thought^  the  exclusive 
power  of  kings^  and  even  of  cabinets^  in  international  questions^ 
and  to  give  a  more  considerable  share  of  ihejus  belli  et  pads  to 
the  less  discreet  and^  as  we  think  it  will  always  be  found,  less 
psicifid  tribunal  of  public  opinion :  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty 
of  all  those  who  have  any  share  in  forming  the  public  voice,  and 
particularly  in  the  press,  to  treaf  international  questions  with  the 
more  <!;ircumspection  and  reserve,  and  to  employ  a  certain  share 
of  diplomatic  caution  in  handling  the  share  of  diplomatic  authority 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  have  thus  conferred  upon 
them. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  exclaim,  like 
the  repentant  Conventionel  Kersaint — ^  Je  suis  las  de  ma  part 
dans  cette  tyramde^  We  would  willingly  defer  international  ques* 
tions  to  the  sober  and,  comparatively,  dispassionate  discussions 
of  Governments ;  but  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world, 
and  considering  the  general  intervention  of  the  press  in  all  such 
objects,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  express  from  time  to  time 
our  opinions  on  such  international  points ;  but  always,  our  readers 
will  recollect — whether  Charles  X.  or  Louis  Philippe  occupied 
the  throne  of  France,  or  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Aberdeen  the 
Foreign  Seals — with  the  same  moderation,  the  same  pacific  temper, 
and  the  same  respect  for — that  only  check  on  national  jealousy  and 
ambition — the  law  of  nations — that  we  have  taken  this  new  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  aSair  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
has  a  present  interest.  It  was  part  of  the  factious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  day  to  set  forth  that  Spain  had  made  this  apology 
only  on  a  secret  condition  that  England  should  herself  evacuate 
the  island  within  two  months.  This  was  an  absurd  invention ; 
for,  first,  the  matter  having  been  altogether  a  mere  point  of  honour, 
as  to  a  public  reparation  such  a  secret  article  would  have  served 
no  purpose ;  but,  secondly^  no  such  evacuation  was  made,  and  the 
lie,  of  course,  fell  into  contempt  and  oblivion :  but  it  has  been 
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ttranfelyreviTed  just  now  for  another  piKpomi  In  s  boBijroeUi^ 
recendy  published  bj  Mr.  Greenbow,  a  cleric  in  the  department 
of  State  at  Washington,  in  defence  of  the  American  daim  to  the 
Oregon  territory^  he  thinks  it  helps  his  argument  to  estaUiib 
the  old  Spanish  sovereignty  of  the  American  seas»  and  for  this 
purpose  he  revives  the  obsolete  absurdity  of  1771>  and  insists  that 
England  did  give  such  an  engagement  of  evacuation,  vdA  that  suoh 
an  engagement  was  an  admission  of  the  general  sovereignty  of 
Spain  in  those  seas;  asserting  that  it  is  a  fact  admitted  by  Dr. 
Johnson  in  his  pamphlet,  and  universally  stated  at  the  time,  and 
never  doubted,  till  denied  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  discussion  with 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1834, — (Greenhow's  '  Oregon  and  California,' 
p.  1 1  l.)-*-To  which  we  reply  that  it  was  not  so  admitted  by  Dr, 
Johnson — that  what  Mr.  Greenhow  calls  a  universal  statement  was 
that  only  of  Opposition  orators  and  newspapers,  and  was  denied 
by  the  best  authorities,  and  that  finally  it  was  contradicted  by  the 
notorious  facts.  It  now  appears  that  Mr*  Harris's  papers  afTofd 
conclusive  evidence  '  that  the  restitution  was,  both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit,  bond  Jide,  without  any  such  article  of  restitution.'-^i.  p* 
78.  We  do  not  see  how  the  alleged  fact  would  have  helped  Mr* 
Greenhow's  argument,  but,  however  it  might  operate,  it  Uils  him. 

We  must  now  return  to  Mr.  Harris — ^who,  on  receiving  at 
Algoa  the  intelligence  that  the  difference  was  thus  satis&ctorily 
arranged,  showed  more  alacrity  in  returning  to  his  post  than  he 
had  in  quitting  it,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  messenger*8  licence 
for  post-horses,  rode  back,  not  without  some  personal  peril,  in  a 
very  dark  night  and  over  dangerous  roads,  to  Madrid,  and  pre** 
sented  himself  at  an  early  hour  at  M.  Grimaldi  s  levee,  whov^ 
however,  his  national  triumph  over  the  Spanish  minister  was  a 
little  alloyed  by  a  personal  mortification.  Grimaldi,  with  a  parade 
of  individual  civility,  refused  to  receive  him  in  the  public  character 
which  Mr.  Harris  had  thus  hastened  to  resume  as  a  matter  of  course. 
'  He  had  been  formally  recalled,*  said  the  minister ;  *  he  had  left 
the  capital ;  he  now  reappeared,  but  without  producing  any  fresh 
order  or  credentials  from  his  coort,  and  was  nothing  but  a  private 
gentleman.'  Mr.  Harris  was  probably  in  some  d^ree  right  in 
attributing  this  strictness  of  etiquette  to  Grimaldi's  vexation  at  the 
result  of  the  affair ;  but  his  point  urns  good,  and  Mr.  Harris  was 
forced  to  submit :  his  embarrassment,  however,  did  not  last  h>ng« 
for  in  about  three  weeks  he  received  new  credentials  in  the  dui^ 
racter  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Spain. 

This,  though  an  appointment  only  till  the  arrival  cX  Lord 
Grantham,  was  a  great  advancement  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  ;  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  his  removal,  towards  the  cloee 
of  the  same  year,  to  the  more  really  important  court  of  Berlin. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  on  thig  new  Bce&e>  in  Miupcb»:177i2>  Mn 
Harris  announces  rumours  of  the  partition  of  Poland ;  and  the 
noble  Editor  censures  the  indifference  with  which  the  English 
ministry  looked  at  this  event — Lord  Suffolk^  then  Secretary  of 
State^  only  styling  it,  when  first  announced  to  him  1;>y  Mr.  Harris^ 
'  a  curious  transaction  :*  but  this  is,  we  think,  not  a  quite  accurate 
statement  of  the  case.  It  seenu  to  us  t^at  Lord  Suffolk*s  reply, 
in  which  he  uses  the  term  'curious  transaction,'  and  which  is 
dated  5th  June^  1772,  cannot  be,  as  the  Editor  represents  it,  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Harris's  announcement  of  the  partition  dated  1st 
March ;  indeed,  on  the  face  of  Lord  Sufiblk's  letter  it  is  clear> 
that  though  the  words  '  curious  transaction  *  may  refer  generally 
to  the  whole  project,  they  were  more  particularly  prompted  by 
9ome  contradictory  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  negociation 
which  had  reached  his  Lordship  from  Mr.  Harris,  as  well  as  from 
other  quarters ;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  at  this  period  the 
plan  was  not  only  a  profound  secret  between  the  three  partitioning 
powers,  but  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means  settled ;  and  assumed,  as  far 
as  it  was  known>  the  comparatively  unimportant  character  which 
Mr.  Harris  himself  gives  it  in  his  dispatch  of  the  7th  of  April,  of 
'  a  treaty  relative  to  the  diutribution  of  certain  districts  in  Poland, 
over  which  the  parties  had  claimed  some  ancient  possessory  rights 
(i.  81)  ;  and  in  the  same  letter  Mr.  Harris  states  that  he  is  '  posi- 
tively assured  that  the  Court  of  France  is  kept  totally  in  the  dark 
on  the  subject.'  The  noble  Editor,  too,  forgets  that  it  would  not  be 
through  its  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  that  the  British  Govern* 
«Bent  would  haVe  either  addressed  its  remonstrances  or  employed 
its  influence  against  this  transaction.  The  interest  of  England  was 
remote ;  and  her  power  of  actual  interference  absolutely  null,  as 
she  had  no  point  of  contact  with  any  of  the  parties ;  her  opposition^ 
therefore,  would  have  been  naturally  exerted  in  endeavouring  to 
enlist  the  other  and  nearer  powers — France,  Holland,  Denmark, 
•Sweden,  the  Germanic  body,  &c. — against  this  usurpation.  If 
we  had  Lord  Suffolk's  correspondence  with  those  courts,  we 
should  probably  find  much  stronger  language ;  but  without  their 
active  and  more  authoritative  concurrence,  and  in  the*  menacing 
aspect  which  our  differences  with  our  American  colonies  had 
iaken,  we  know  not  that  we  could  expect  to  find  in  the  British 
XDabinet's  despatohes  to  its  Minister  at  Berlin  anything  more 
than  '  the  utmost  caution  not  to  convey,  any  favourable  sentiments 
of  a  transaction  which,  from  its  inconsistency  with  national  equity 
.and  public  honour,  must  engage  his  Majesty's  disapprobation, 
though  it  has  not  been  so  immediately  interesting  as  to  deserve 
hb  interposition*  (i.  92).  In  truth  England  had  at  that  mo- 
.meot  no  power  whatsoever  to  interrupt  the  partition;   and  she 
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could  not  have  interpoied  with  any  prospect  either  of 'soccess  or 
honour. 

It  18  impossible  to  imagine  anj  thii^  worse  than  Mr.  Harris's 
account  of  the  moral,  or  rather  immoral,  state  of  societj  in  Berlin 
at  this  period,  much  of  which  was  fairly  attributable  to  the  low 
and  dissolute  practices  and  irreligious  sophistry  of  the  Pkiloacpht 
de  Sans  Sauei — as>  we  have  reason  to  hope>  a  great-  improvement 
has  been  since  iterated  by  the  very  contrary  influences  of  the 
benevolent  and  virtuous  monarchs  of  the  last  half  century. 

Mr.  Harris  had  little  to  do  at  Berlin,  but  his  dispatches,  though 
empty  of  substantial  matter,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  specimens 
given,  were  written  in  a  style  that  gave  a  high  opinion  of  his  zeal 
and  talents,  and  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen's 
Comptroller  and  that  of  the  patron  of  the  borough  of  Christchurch, 
procured  him,  in  1777,  the  appointment  of  minister  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  arrived  about  the  close  of  the  year,  charged,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  duties,  with  special  directions  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  with  the  Empress  of  Russia  a  treaty  of  alliance — (meaning 
'  a  treaty  defensive  and  offensive,*  though  the  latter  term  was  soon 
dropped,  as  being  in  itself  offensive) — a  visionary  resource,  which 
our  American  war  and  our  critical  situation  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  induced  our  ministers  to  grasp  at,  and  Mr.  Harris  to 
pursue,  with  a  con6dence,  or  at  least  an  eagerness,  which  i^ppears 
to  us  at  this  day  almost  childish.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Harris's  dexterity  and  savoir  fdire,  he 
failed  in  every  point  of  his  Russian  mission,  and  finally  soUcited 
his  recall,  in  the  mortifying  conviction  that  he  had  become  worse 
than  useless  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  really  made  matters  rather 
worse  th^n  he  had  found  tl^m.  This  was  no  fault  of  his:  for 
we  are  satisfied  the  ol^ject  was  altogether  impracticable ;  yet  he 
persisted  to  urge  it  in  various  shapes,  not  merely  as  a  prescribed 
duty,  but  frequently  with  strong  expectations  of  success.  Indeed 
all  this  class  of  the  correspondence  exhibits  a  tendency  to  the 
^quod  volumus  facile  credimus — to  believe  what  he  wished,  and 
to  permit  himself  to  be  deceived  by  fair  appearances,  to  a  degree 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  what  we  had  always  believed  of  his 
natural  sagacity.  Every  now  and  then  he  sees  his  true  position, 
but  yet  is  ready  at  the  next  change  of  the  sky  to  indulge  his 
hopes  of  a  permanent  change  of  weather,  and  like  Ixion  to  em- 
brace every  passing  cloud.  It  must  have  been  under  some  such 
delusion  that  he  advised  and  procured,  in  November,  1779,  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  hand  of  George  III.  to  the  Empress 
(vol.  i.  p.  264),  soliciting,  in  no  very  dignified  tone,  a  naval  de- 
monstration on  her  part  to  intimidate  bis  enemies ;  and  that  he 
pressed  upon  and.  obtaiAsd  from  his  court  the  modification  in 
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favour  of  Rntsia  of  our  belligerent  right  of  search,  mdcing  what 
the  Editor's  own  good  sense  teaches  him  to  call  '  anotiier  top  to 
tfie  impress'  (vol.  i.  p.  269). 

We  need'  look  for  no  stronger  instance  of  the  poor  policy  of 
this  30p  system  than  the  £r>liowinfr  anecdote.  On  the  26th  Feb- 
mary  and  3rd  March,  1780,  Mr.  Harris  gives  Lord  Stormont  an 
account  of  two  interviews  with  the  Empress, — one  an  audience  of 
business,  the  other  a  most  condescending  and  flattering  evening 
conversation,  in  both  of  which  she  professed  an  extravagant  friend- 
sbip  for  Englimd, — and  concludes  as  follows : — 

*  If  these  distinctions  and  marks  of  good  will,  both  in  the  Sovereign 
and  her  principal  favourite  [Potemkin],  cover  any  insidious  and  false 
design,  the  intrigue  is  too  artfully  concocted  for  me  to  unravel  it ;  and 
if  in  any  description  of  the  sentiments  of  this  court  I  deceive  your  Lord- 
ship, it  is  because  /  myself  am  most  egregwusly  deceived.* — ^vol.  i.  p. 
284. 

He  VX18  most  egregiously  deceived !  The  very  next  dispatch, 
only  four  days  later,  announces  one  of  the  most  formidable 
blows  ever  aimed  at  British  interests — ^the  celebrated  Armed 
Neutrality  t 

Alarmed  at  this  and  several  other  indications  of  malevolence. 
Sir  James  Harris — (he  had  in  December,  1 778,  been  honoured 
with  the  red  riband) — conveyed  to  his  government  a  proposal, 
suggested  by  Prince  Potemkin  as  a  means  *  to  cut  up  the  Armed 
Neutrality  by  the  roots,'  and  obtain  the  long-sought  alliance— for 
ceding  to  her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Island  of  Minorca,  which  we' 
then  held : — *  If  we  do  this,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  expect 
diat  we  shall  reclaim  her  entirely,  and  that  a  year  will  not  elapse 
before  she  will  become  our  firm  friend  and  ally '  (vol.  i.  p.  370). 
The  Government  at  home  were  but  too  ready  to  authorize  the 
offer — and  the  first  event  that  occurred  during  the  pendency  of 
this  negociation  that  was  to  reclaim  the  Empress  ior  ever,  was,  that 
she  seduced  the  Dutch  United  Provinces  into  the  Armed  NeU' 
trality — which  all  this  while  the  Empress  and  Potemkin,  the 
better  to  deceive  Sir  James  Harris,  affected  to  laugh  at  as  the 
'  Armed  Nullity.' 

Again ;  in  consequence  of  this  accession  of  the  Dutch  to  her 
favourite  project,  she  offered  her  mediation  to  arrange  separately 
our  differences  with  Holland.  'I  see,'  says  Sir  James,  'in  as 
forcible  a  light  as  your  Lordship  can,  the  very  many  great  objec- 
tions to  a  separate  negociation  with  Holland,  and  the  various  in- 
conveniences that  must  attend  either  its  success  or  its  failure  *' 
but,  '  if  the  friendship  of  the  Empress  is  worth  having,  we  must 
gratify  her  in  this  proposal'  (v6l.  i.  p.  441).  AnoXhersop  !  The 
ministry  at  home — reluctantly,  but  in  deference  to  Sir  James's 
advice — consented,  though  with  a  significant  hmi  at  the  ill  success 
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of  all  bit  fimner  attempU.  The  mediitkm  €uii«  t6  aothkip-^^^lift* 
hostility  to  Bof  land  of  the  EmprtM  incfeMed— Prisee  Potemkin, 
upon  whom  Sir  James  Harris  had  always  redconed  as  •  fast 
friend,  grew  colder  and  colder,  and  at  last  the  King  of  Prosria^ 
who  had  not  a  cx>ek-boat  in  the  world,  was  veeeifed  into  the  Arm$d 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Sir  James  is  still  so  willing  to  hope,  that 
when  he  uinonnces  to  his  government  (21st  June,  1 783)  as  a  mast 
important  secret  '  that  the  Empress  has  ordered  every  ship  she^ 
possesses  to  be  collected  and  got  ready  for  sea  as  soon  as  poeublV 
he  Slates  hi»  conviction  that  this  is  done  with  a  determination 
'  in  case  the  Duteb  should  eontiDue  to  refute  the  offers  we  make  them 
for  peeee,  to  support  her  mediation  by  a  formid|i»le  armftipeot.  This 
intention  is  so  profound  a  mystery  that  I  am  almost  afraid  of  mention- 
ing it  even  in  cypher — not  a  soul  knows  it  but  tl^oea  few  who  enjoy  her 
Imperial  Majesty's  entire  confidence,  and  all  the  good  effects  would  be 
lost  for  ever  if  it  was  suspected  that  I  knew  it  prematurely.  I  can  indeed 
venture  to  give  it  you  as  the  most  authefitic  information/ — yol.i.  p.  514. 
This  most  important  and  authentic  fact  seems  to  have  been  a  bottle 
of  smoke,  about  which  we  hear  nothing  more,  except  that  about  six 
weekr  after.  Sir  James  incidentally  informs  his  government  that 
the  Empress's  thoughts  had  taken  another  direction*  We  our? 
selves  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  suoh  secret  design-^we. 
doubt  whether  any  such  orders  were  given*  wd  still  more  that  Uiejr 
had  any  audi  object.  If  it  was  only  to  obtain  such  seerets  as  tbia 
-r-and  this  is^  we  think,  the  most  important  in  the  whole  Russian, 
correspondence — that  Sir  Jaine^  tells  us  that  he  was  obliged  to 
spend  large  sums  of  aeoret  service  money,  we  think  be  had  but  a 
bad  bargain  |  and  in  general  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe, 
and  Sir  James  Harris's  experience  seems  to  oorrobmrate  ouv  Qpi«> 
nion,  that  money  paid  in  Uiia  wbj  to  qpies  and  traitors  is,  besiaes 
all  other  objections  to  the  practice,  warm  than  MfOKxn  awojf. 
We  suspect  that  nine  times  in  tea  this  dearly  bought  intelligent 
is  only  what  the  adveraary  wishes  to  deceive  us  with,  and  would 
be  for  the  most  part  best  employed  \jff  being  taken  au  i^ontrtpi^d 
— in  reverse  of  whatever  it  professes. 

Sir  James  Harris  seems  to  us  to  have  been  inclined  to  assign 
too  mnph  importance  to  this  mode  of  influence;  for  instance,  he 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bribe  *  the  only  person  whoip  Piinoe 
Potemkin  admits  to  his  entire  confidence^  (meaning,  we  presume, 
his  namesakoji  Major-General  Potemkin) — i.  316,  and  from  }aim 
he  obtains  a  string  of  vague  and>  as  they  seem  to  v^  valuelefs. 
common-plaoes ;  on  which  Sir  James  says  thi^t — > 
*  What  he  said  was  so  perfectly  oonformable  to  what  /  jm,  and  agrees  ae 
W611  with  what  /  hte^  that  I  trust  your  Qfaee  will  not  think  the  monsgr. 
entirely  flung  away.'— voL  i.  p,  310. 

We 
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We^  b^ve  •^Idooi  read  n  mora  palpable  nm  i^iiur.  It  seams 
to  ws  tliat  tb»  I^Mtfetltry  of  State  might  rather  have  concluded  thai 
the  momij  httd  been  flung  away>  as  it  produced  no  more  than  Sir 
James  himself  already  90w  and  kmw.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
this  friendly  confidence  of  the  Favourite's  agent,  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality was  proclaimed ;  and  Sir  James  Harris  was  forced  to  write 
home>-<- 

^  I  submit  it  to  your  Jjordship's  judgment  and  opinion  to  decide  whe« 
ther  it  would  not  be  infinitely  important  fbr  his  Majesty's  service  that  I 
should  be  removed  from  hence/  ftc-^-^oK  i*  p.  317. 

It  may  appear  over-bold  in  us  to  question  such  high  authority, 
but  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  attribute  so  much  as  Sir 
James  Harris  does  of  his  ill-success  to  the  bribes  of  his  antago* 
nists : — ^ 

*  Your  Lordship  can  have  no  idea  of  the  height  to  which  corruption 
is  carried  in  this  country,  of  the  exorbitancy  of  the  demands,  or  the 
barefacednesa  with  which  they  are  made.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  and 
even  the  Pnwslan  ministers,  are  most  profuse  in  this  article ;  and  the 
first  has,  I  am  certain,  expended  (to  very  lUtle  purpoee  indeed)  vast 
sums  since  his  arrival.  The  Duke  of  Courland  sptnds  20,000^.  here 
[in  bribes],  and  may  boast  of  having  amongst  his  pensioners  Count 
Panin  [Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs»and  almost  Prime  Minister],  Count 
Gzemicheff  [Minister  of  Marine],  and  Count  Osterman  [Minister^  we, 
believe,  of  the  Interior].' — vol  i.  p.  370. 

And  again: — 

*  I  am  happy  to  fii^d  that  it  does  not  appear  that  I  fiing  awaytoo  much 
of  the  public  money  in  obtaining  neceeeary  intelligence.'  [We  do  not 
find  that  he  ever  by  these  means  obtained  any  worth  a  penny.}  'The' 
lavishness  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the  Prussian  party,  is  beyond  con* 
ceptien,  and  their  profusion  will,  I  fear>  make  me  appear  very  eztrava«- 
gaat.  The  Empress  btrself  sets  the  uuimple :  shs  gave  Prince  Potcmkin 
the  other  day,  far  no  reaam  in  the  woridf  40,000/,  sterling ;  And  so 
spoilt  is  this  singular  man,  that  he  scarcely  conridered  the  sum  worth 
thanks.' 

The  idea  that  ^  the  Empress  sets  foreign  powers  the  example  * 
of  bribing  her  ministers,  because  she  rewards  one  of  her  own 
personal  favourites,  is  somewhat  singular;  but»  after  having jas4 
said  that  there  was  *  no  reason  in  the  ¥>orld '  for  this  libendity^ 
Sir  James  ptoceeds : 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  In  the  Ukaee  on  the  Treasury  [the  warrant 
for  the  gift  to  Potemkin],  it  is  set  fbrth  that  her  Imperial  Majesty 
makes  I^nce  Potemkin  this  gratification  for  the  assistance  he  has  given 
her  in  perfecting  the  Armed  Neutrality.  He  himself  insisted  on  thk 
notorious  falsehood  being  inserted,  in  order  to  prevent,  on  some  future 
day*  any  suspteions  of  his  having  been  bribed  by  w  [sic]  :  his  character 
is  strongly  marked  by  this  trait.'— td.  p«  405. 

2  M  2  We 
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We  admit '  the  tnut  marks  character/  but  we  dunk  it  is  Sir  James 
Harris's  more  than  Prince  Potemkin*s.  Our  baffled  minister  can- 
not be  persuaded  that  Potemkin  deceived  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality ;  and  though  there  is  a  document  publishing 
to  all  the  empire  that  Potemkin  was  rewarded  by  his  sovereign 
with  40,000/.  for  perfecting  that  conventi<m>  Harris  insists  that  the 
money  was  given  Vbr  no  reason  in  the  world,  and  that  Potemkin 
himself  procurea  his  sovereign  to  insert*  this  notorious  false- 
hood in  a  public  document  to  '  prevent  future  suspicions  that  he 
was  bribed  by  ««.'  We  ask  whose  suspicions  were  the  Empress  and 
her  Favourite  thus  guarding  against — and  for  what  could  he  have 
been  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  us?  If  the  Armed  Neutrality 
hod  failed,  Potemkin  might  have  been  suspected  by  the  Empress 
of  having  been  '  bribed  byusi  but  the  establishment  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  having,  on  the  contrary^  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  us,  we 
do  not  comprehend  anything  in  this  entire  story,  but  that  Sir  James 
Harris  was  so  mortified  at  the  success  of  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
and  the  additional  affront  of  Catherine's  giving  Potemkin  a  public 
reward  for  having  perfected  it,  that  he  blinded  himself  to  the  ina»i- 
sistendes  of  his  statements,  and  to  the  true  causes  of  his  defeat* 

Indeed,  for  so  clever  a  man.  Sir  James  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  prone  to  take  narrow  and  exclusive  views  of  the  policy 
6{  other  courts,  and  to  assume  that  whatever  he  did  not  approve  of 
must  be  the  result  of  corruption,  prejudice,  or  folly. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  at  this  time  of  day  to  revive  iM>  obsolete 
a  subject ;  but  as  it  is  the  essence  of  the  volume  that  we  are  re- 
viewing, it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  we  cannot 
concur  with  Sir  James  in  his  vehement  censures  of  the  evasive  and 
temporising  policy  of  the  Empress.  When  we  now  look  back 
calmly  and  dispassionately  at  the  events  of  that  day,  we  can  see  very 
good  reasons  why  Russia — even  if  she  had  really  been  well  disposed 
towards  us — might  have  hesitated  and  ultimately  declined  to  assist 
us  in  the  complicated  difficulties  of  our  then  position.  Of  these 
there  are  two  so  obvious  and  so  important,  that  we  need  look  no 
farther :  the  first,  the  unpopularity,  the  impolicy— not  to  say  the 
injustice  of  our  quarrel  with  America ; — and  secondly,  the  very 
rational  doubt  whether  the  intervention  of  Russia  could  have 
been  of  any  essential  advantage  to  us  that  would  have  com- 
pensated the  expense  and  risk  to  herself.  Unless  she  had  entered 
— h  corps  perdu  and  as  a  principal — ^into  the  war,  she  could  not 
have  much  changed  its  general  aspect ; — ^^and  we  doubt  whether 
her  most  active  co-operation  would  have  enabled  us  to  subdue 
the  Colonies.  But,  in  fact,  as  Sir  James  Harris  subsequently 
saw  (ii.  27,  29),  the  Empress  had  no  desire  to  stop  hostilities  in  the 
western  world,— -quite  the  reverse.  Her  own  objects  in  Poland, 
Crim  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  could,  she  felt,  be  best  managed  white 
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the  maritime  powers  were  thus  exhausting  and  endangering  each 
.other.  This,  which  is  the  obvious  and  sufficient  key.of  her  whole 
conduct,  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  Sir  JameS  Harris,  though 
it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Lord  Stormont,  in  January^  1782. 
That  suggestion,  however,  is  not  further  noticed,  and  the  whole 
of  Sir  James  Harris's  transactions  in  Russia  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  nothing  but  a  series  of  delusion  on  his  part,  and  deception 
on  that  of  the  Empress  and  her  ministers.  I'hc  only  portion 
therefore  of  this  correspondence  that  has  now,  in  our  opinion, 
any  interest,  is  the  personal  views  that  are  given  of  the  remark- 
able characters  who  in  that  day  figured  at  the  Court  of  Russia, — 
and  even  these  have  been  anticipated  by  the  graphic  and  vivid 
pencil  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,*  whose  brUliant  portraits  of  Cathe- 
rine and  Potemkin,  so  familiar  to  every  reader,  are,  however 
highly  coloured,  substantially  justified  by  the  soberer  and  more 
business-like  estimates  of  Harris. 

Of  course  the  first  figure  is  the  great  Empress  herself,  who 
united  a  masculine  understanding  with  womanish  passions,  and 
a  singular  dignity  of  mind  as  well  as  of  deportment  with  the 
indulgence  of  tbe  lowest  personal  profligacy.  The  facts  them- 
selves are  hardly  more  disgusting  than  the  total  indificrence 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  looked  on  by  both  the  court 
and  the  country,  and  the  nonchalance  with  which  the  foreign 
ministers  speculated  on  this  continuous .  change  of  favourites. 
The  influence  of  Potemkin,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  Orlofi*, 
survived  the  guilty  intimacy  ;  and  one  of  the  main  rivalries  of  the 
after-life  of  those  two  princes  was  the  selection  and  artful  pro- 
duction of  new  candidates  for  the  '  attention,*  as  it  was  delicately 
phrased,  of  their  mistress.  There  was  always  a  favourite  en 
titre,  who  had  apartments,  appointments,  and  attendants  attached 
to  the  office ;  but  the  frequent  change  of  these  official  paramours 
did  not  prevent  still  more  frequent  indulgences  of  the  fickle  and 
excursive  sensuality  of  the  northern  Messalina.  These  changes 
and  the  tracasseries  they  produced  used  to  affect  the  temper  of 
Catherine  for  the  moment,  and  the  Court  would  be  in  a  state  of 
agitation  and  confusion  till  the  new  aspirant  was  fairly  installed  ; 
— but  it  does  not  seem  that  these  deplorable  weaknesses  had  any 
influence  on  her  public  conduct,  or  that  she  ever  allowed  any  mere 
favourite  to  influence  her  policy,  except  indeed  in  the  indirect 
way  of  straitening  her  finances  by  the  prodigality  with  which  she 
repaid  their  services,  and  in  the  cases  of  one  or  two  hot-headed 
youths,  purchased  a  resignation,  which  some  how  she  seemed 
afraid  to  exact.     Sir  James  Harris  states  (i.  496),  that  no  less 

*  See  his  letters,  publisbed  by  Madame  de  Sta^l.  ]t  seems  odd  that  Sir  James 
Harris,  who  waa  at  St.  Petenburg  duripg  tbe  Priooe  s  first  visit,  mtrely  mcntioiw  hia 
name  iocideDtall  j,  ^t  takes  no  potioe  of  that  vory  i<eiMttkaUe  penon. 
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tbaa  a  million  of  roubles  were  expended  witfain  eaeh  yesr  siiiee 
he  bad  been  al  that  Court,  in  Uhe  hoMtakinp  pr9$ents*  gtrin 
on  the  dismissal  of  these  successive  minions. 

We  find  in  these  papers  '  a  memorandum  of  the  donaticms  of 
Catherine  II.  to  her  favourites^  considered  by  Sir  James  Harris 
as  correct, '-^-^correct  it  may  be  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  Sir  James's 
in-eoeding  correspondence  proves  that  it  does  not  contain  all  the 
Hems  of  this  strange  account : — 

*  The  family  of  Prince  Orfojf  has  received  since  1162,  down  to  this 
date,  1183, — 47  thousand  peasants,*  and  17  millions  [of  roubles,  no 
doubtl  in  jewels,  plate,  palaces,  and  n^oney. 

*  WoiiUxMehikoff^  a  lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  reesived  m  his  twenty- 
two  months  of  favour  100^000  roubles  in  money ;  50,000  in  jewels ;  a 

;alace  furnished  at  an  expense  of  100,000  roubles;  WfiOO  in  plate; 
,000  peasants  in  Russia,  a  pension  of  SK),000 «  ths  riband  of  St. 
Alexander,  and  the  Key  of  Chamberlain. 

*  Potemkin  in  two  years  of  favour  received  37,000  peasants  in  Russia, 
and  in  jewels,  palace,  plate,  pensions^  9,000,000 ;  alt  possible  ribands, 
and  was  created  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  three  genera- 
tions ago.f 

*  Savoaowshtfy  a  native  of  the  Ukraine,  received,  in  eighteen  months 
of  favour,  6,000  peasanU  in  the  Ukraine,  2000  in  Poland,  and  1800 
in  Russia;  80,000  [roubles]  in  jewels,  150,000  in  plate,  and  a  secret 
service  pension  of  10,000;  the  Blue  Riband  of  Poland,  and  the  Cham- 
berlain^s  Key  in  Russia. 

^  ZatUz^  a  Servian,  was  only  one  year  in  favour,  and  received  an 
estate  in  Poland  of  the  value  of  500,000  roubles  \  in  Livonia  90  haacks 
of  land  worth  100^000,  in  ready  money  500,000,  in  jewels  200,000; 
a  commandery  in  Poland  of  12,000  a-year,  and  from  being  a  maior 
of  dragoons  became  at  once  a  major-geueral.  The  King  of  Sweden 
ffave  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  and  the  King  of 
Poland  the  riband  of  the  White  Eagle. 

*  Korsakoff'^  a  Russian  subaltern,^  was  sixteen  mouths  in  favour,  and 
received  in  presents  150,000  roubles;  and  on  his  dismissal  4000  pea- 
sants in  Poland,  100,000  roubles  to  pay  his  debts,  100,000  for  travelling 
equipage,  and  2000  roubles  a  mouth  fbr  travelling  expenses ;  the  palace 
that  had  been  Wasiluscbikoff's ;  the  rank  of  Major- General,  tbe  Key  of 
Ghambsriain,  the  Polish  riband,  &c.  &c. 

*  XondlfAoy,— a  Russian,  one  of  the  Horse  Guards,*- dianonds  of 
80.000  roubles ;  30,000  to  pay  his  debts ;  his  sister  and  cousin  maids 
of  nonour ;  still  in  favour/ — vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

*  The  Tslae  of  landed  ettafes  it  estimated  by  the  uumber  of  peasants  thiLt  inhabit 
and  eoltivate  them.  The  roukU  wm  in  thoec  days  worth  neat  3s.  0ii.— or  about  six  to 
the  pound  sterling.  See,  as  to  the  number  of  Orloff 's  peasants^  the  note  to  p.  510,  mnit, 

f  Depuit  troit  gimSratiofu  pauiet.  The  editor  shouki  have  given  an  eiplanatioa  of 
this  ciuious  phrase.  Its  meaning  is,  that  the  precedencie  confarred  on  Poremkin  was 
antedated,  as  if  the  creation  had  been  of  his  great-grandfkther. 

}  Bm  o4l0Mr^-H»bieh  in  general  means  a  lower  rank  than  What  we  cslt  tuMtem^ 
Md  KstsafcaffiMiSMI  a  ^Mlemm.  Nil  feal  iisnts  was  K^mtmkf  bat  m  IteC  was  too 
Tulgar  a  name,  iS  iw%  m  kis  pwetotisa,  eapanded  iatd  JTsriSAs/'. 
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The  proflig^y  and  prddig^tjr  of  €h»let  IL  rad  Louis  XV. 
Irere  id  theiiiitflveft  Ims  flagrant  than  iboae  of  Caiherine )  but, 
considerihg  the  difference  of  sexes,  and  the  other  oirctimdtanGes 
of  the  case,  the  miscondnct  6t  the  latter  Was  iilcomparfilbly  th^ 
most  scandalotis  and  di^racieftd ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  greait 
qualities,  would  probably  not  have  been  tolerated,  if  the  example 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth — whose  memory  was  popular,  and  in 
other  respects  deservedly  so -^  had  not  accustomed  the  narrow 
Wcle  of  the  Russian  public  of  those  days  to  these  imperial  frail- 
lies.  Thai  there  were  some  who  thought  of  applying  to  Cathe- 
rine the  only  theck  which  the  old  Russian  eonstituiioti*  afforded 
•gainst  the  abuse  of  sorereign  power,  and  which  she  herself  had 
employed  against  her  husband,  is  hinted  in  the  following  para* 
graph  of  one  of  Sir  James  Harris's  letters  t—* 

*  The  interior  of  this  court  is  one  coutintted  scene  of  intrigue,  de- 
bauchery, iniouity,  and  corruption.  The  Graiid  Duke  [Paul,  afterwards 
Emperor]  and  Duch^s^  may  be  excepted  from  any  share ;  they  live  in 
ereat  harmony  together,  and  interfere  in  nothing.  I  Wish,  sooner  crt 
bter,  he  may  not  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  (Confused  state  of 
things,  aud  attempt  a  project  t^hich  certainly  would  prove  fatal  to  him* 
I  know  evil  spirits  are  not  wanting  to  excite  him  to  it.' 

This  Grand  Duke,  who  ^t  this  ^^ly  period  was  an  amiable 
and  honourable  exception  to  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  was 
destined — probably  from  physical  disofdet  of  mind — to  fell  into 
extravagances  which  brought  down  upon  him  the  fate  which  Harriik 
fear-ed  might  be  in  preparation  for  his  mother.  We  shall  close 
this  melancholy  subject  with  an  awful  picture  of  retributive 
justice. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1782,  Sir  James  Harris  acquaints 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Grantham,  that, — 
*  A  dark  doud  has  been  cast  over  the  course  of  ambition  and  glory  that 
the  Empress  seemed  to  be  so  prosperously  running A  most  un- 
fortunate accident  to  Prince  Orloff,  who  is  returned  to  this  capital  after  ah 
absence  of  a  few  months,  in  a  state  of  perfect  insanity ;  this  impresses 

*  We  oaiiel?e8  <mc«  baud  a  Russiao  of  high  rank — in  a  room  where  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  present,  but  not  within  hearing — say,  loat '  the  bowstring  was  the  Mogna 
Charta  of  Ruana;'  and  defend  it,  not  meitlj  as  the  only  eheek  which  m  despotic 
goTf mmiot  affoided,  Vut  at  the  wiiatt  and  most  homaDe,  where  the  one  guilty  nenou 
fufiters  instead  of  such  slaughter  and  miseries  as  the  revolutions,  rebellions,  and  civil 
wars  of  Western  Europe  have  for  centuries  inflicted  on  millions.  The  paradox  ilselt' 
was  startling^  but  still  mere  so  ftom  the  T«ry  pMuliaor  eireoMitanees  in  wfaoeh  it  Has 
uttered.  We  trust  that  a  ftw  eaUghttned,  TVtucNis,  and  civilising  veiftns  like  thoM  of 
Alexander  and  Nicbolae— two  of  the  best  sovereigns  that  ever  blessed  any  couutrj— 
way  have  the  effect  of  exterminating  all  such  barbarian  idws  and  pracdcet ;  but 
when  we  read  of  the  occasional  severity  of  punishments  fbr  political  offshces  in  Russia 
— 4uch,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Trubetskoi  and  Co.,  ^hieh  w«  aeticad  a  tbm  nambete 
8iuc»— we  should  in  iklmess  recollect  that  even  now  political  conspiracies  are  likely 
to  be  of  a  far  deeper  die,  and  to  aim  dt  more  atrocious  purpose!  In  thiit  ccfmstrj^  than 
in  oiber  parts  of  Europe. 
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her  with  the  deepest  concern,  and  it  shoaid  appetr  that  at  no  period  of 
her  life  were  her  feelingi  to  strongly  and  painfully  moved  as  by  this 
melancholy  event  which  has  befallen  her  earliest  favourite,  and  a  man 
who  at  all  times  has  been  the  first  object  of  her  affections,  if  not  of  her 
^Missions.  Her  conduct  has  been  one  of  the  most  boundless  regard,  car- 
ried even  to  weakness.  She  absolutely  forbids  any  harsh  methods  to  be 
employed,  rejects  all  ideas  of  confinement  or  discipline,  and  hoping, 
against  sll  precedent,  to  restore  him  bv  gentleness  and  indulgence,  she 
suffers  him  not  only  to  visit  and  be  visited,  but  admits  him  at  all  hours 
and  in  all  dresses,  whether  she  is  alone,  in  company,  or  et)gaged  in  the 
most  important  concerns,  to  her  presence.  His  situation  of  mind  when 
he  is  there,  his  wild  and  incoherent  discourse,  even  affect  her  to  tears,  and 
discompose  her  so  entirely  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  she  can 
enjoy  neither  pleasure  nor  business.  She  is  sometimes  exposed  to  hear 
the  most  unwelcome  of  all  language ;  and  a  few  nights  ago  he  exclaimed 
of  a  sudden,  that  remorse  and  compunction  of  conscience  had  deprived 
him  of  his  senses,  and  that  the  share  he  had  in  a  transaction  lotig  since 
past  [the  murder  of  Peter  III.]  had  brought  down  on  him  the  judgment 
of  Heaven.  Your  lordship  may  easily  guess  to  what  a  cruel  recollection 
such  expressions  in  his  mouth  must  give  rise,  and  how  intimately  con- 
nected the  tranquillity  of  her  conscience  must  be  with  that  of  his ;  but, 
however  these  ungrateful  subjects  may  embitter  the  moments  she  passes 
in  her  closet,  their  influence  does  not  stop  the  progress  of  public  business 
or  that  of  her  ambitious  pursuits.' — vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

Sir  James  Harris,  baffled  in  all  his  objects,  dispirited,  and  out 
of  health,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  pressed  to  be  recalled,  and  was 
so,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  in  the  autumn  of  1783— with  an  offer, 
which  was  accepted,  of  early  employment  at  the  Hagne.  The 
Coalition  ministry,  however,  was  dissolved  almost  as  soon  as  Sir 
James  arrived  in  England,  and  before  his  appointment  to  the 
Hagne  could  take  place.  He  now  for  the  first  time  had  an 
c^portunity  of  taking  a  part  in  domestic  politics ;  and  we  may  as 
well  take  this  occasion  of  endeavouring  to  develope  something  of 
his  parliamentary  history,  and  to  discover  what  really  were  his 
political  principles,  as  between  parties  at  home,  which  the  Editor 
leaves,  we  think,  in  some  kind  of  doubt. 

All  that  his  lordship  tells  us  on  this  point  is  comprised  in 
half-a-dozen  lines.     Talking  of  the  year  1784,  he  says — 

*  Sir  James  Harris  had  been  since  1770  member  for  the  borough  of 
Christchurch,  from  which  the  Treasury,  under  Lord  North's  former 
Government,  had  in  vain  tried  to  expel  him,  although  he  served  it  abroad, 
and  his  opinions  were  decidedly  those  of  the  Whigs  of  that  time.  He 
had  the  strongest  personal  admiration  and  friends^p  for  Fox,  and  now 
supported  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  voted  for  him  at  his 
famous  Westminster  Election.' — vol.  i.  p.  xii. 

We  wonder  the  noble  editor  should  state  so  coolly  that  Sir  James 
was  member  for  Christchurch  daring  fourteen  years — being  all 
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the  while  resident  at  foreipi  courts.  But  this  was  liot  the  case.* 
He  was,  during  his  absence  at  Madrid,  returned  for  that  borough 
in  1770,  when  a  seat  was  vacated  bj  Lord  Grantham's  elevation 
to  the  peers%e :  but  we  suppose  he  was  only  a  locum-tenens ;  and  at 
the  general  election  of  1774,  Hermes  Harris  had  for  colleague,  not 
his  son,  but  Mr.  Hyde  Villiers.  The  two  Harrises  were  returned 
together  in  1780. 

Again,  that  Sir  James  Harris  had  always  been  a  Whigt  in  its 
original  meaning  of  a  friend  to  Revolution  principles  and  the 
Hanover  succession,  may  be  quite  true — so  were  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  all  the  ministers — ^not  even  excepting  Lord 
Bute — of  the  last  century ;  but,  with  the  meaning  the  term  had 
towards  the  close  of  the  American  war  begun  to  assume,  it  would 
be  hardly  accurate  to  designate  Lord  North  or  Mr.  Pitt,  or  their 
followers,  as  Whigs ;  and  at  the  period  in  question  we  should^ 
for  sundry  reasons,  conclude  that  Sir  James  Harris  must  have 
been  considered  not  a  Whig,  in  the  then  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  a  well-wisher  to  the  existing  ministry — first,  because  they  em- 
ployed him :  secondly,  because  they  gave  him  the  red  riband — 
such  favours  are,  we  admit,  sometimes  conferred  upon  political  op- 
ponents, but  not-often  :  thirdly,  his  father  was  in  office — in  1762  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  1763  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury— in  1774, 
and  till  his  death,  in  1780,  Secretary  and  Comptroller  to  the  Queen, 
and  a  personal  favourite,  as  we  have  heard,  with  George  III. — 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  his  son  should,  in  these  latter  years, 
have  been  a  known  partisan  of  Mr.  Fox  :  fourthly,  he  writes  to 
his  father,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1778,  that  he  imputes  a  great 
deal  of  the  irresolution  of  the  English  government,  and  the 
Gcmsequent  loss  of  character  on  the  Continent,  '  to  the  virulence 
and  inconsiderate  conduct  of  the  Opposition'*  (vol.  i.  p.  199)— a 
phrase  that  a  follower  of  Mr.  Fox  would  scarcely  have  used : 
fifthly,  the  first  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  their 
early  college  friendship  had  been  continued  and  cemented  by  a 
community  of  political  and  party  feeling : — 

*  The  intimacy  which  formerly  subsisted  between  us»  and  which  has 
been  interrupted  only  by  the  accidents  which  have  separated  us,  and  not 
by  any  ill-will  on  either  side,  will,  I  trust,  make  it  not  disagreeable  to 
you  to  correspond  with  me.' — Mr.  Fox  to  Sir  J.  Harris^  2nd  Aprils 
1182,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 

We  are  therefore  satisfied  that  the  noble  editor  is  incorrect  as 

*  See  p.  126  of  the  <  Fkrliaments  of  Bogland  from  Ist  George  I.  to  the  Present 
Time,*  by  Henry  Stookf  Smith,  vol.  i.  part  i. — Bedfordshire  to  Ham(ishire  iuclusive. 
London,  12mo.,  1844.  We  hope  this  neat  compilation  may  be  encouraged  and  com- 
pleted.   It  would  form  an  indispensable  part  of  every  historictil  library. 
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to  the  period  at  which  Sir  Jamea  Harm  betame  a  Whig  oC  Mr. 
Fox's  petmliar  adipol.  We  ttronglj  inspect  that  bis  political 
leaniiigs  were  affectod  bj  something  that  occurred  with  reference 
to  the  Christchtirch  election  in  January^  178l>  occasioned  by  his 
father's  death ;  and  We  think  it  is  pretty  clear  diat  his  special  ad- 
herence to  Mr.  Fox  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  dissolution  of 
the  second  Rockingham  administration,  when  we  find  Sir  James 
Harris  writing  to  Mr*  Fox,  under  the  date  of  2nd  August^  1782, 
that,  if  not  immediately  readied,  be  will  resign;  and  adding — 
*  I  am  desirous  of  hsTing  an  opportunity  of  conrinoing  you  of  tke  sh^ 
mrify  e^  ^hat  I  now  write.  Whether  you  return  to  power  or  remain 
unempfojred,  I  shall  be  equally  proud  and  happy  to  call  myself  your 
JHma  %nd  follower  *—io\.  i.  p.  523. 

This  letter  scfems  to  hare  been  in  cypher,  and  Fox  had  not  the 
means  of  getting  it  decyphered  for  some  months,  and  only 
answered  it  on  his  second  return  to  the  Foreign  Office,  llth 
April,  1783,  alleging,  amongst  other  reasons  for  his  delays  that 
it  seemed  to  ask  adrice  [on  the  point  of  resignation^  no  doubt] 
which  he  was  reluctant  to  give  in  the  then  doubtful  prospect  of 
political  events  (vol.  ii.  p.  40) « — But  however  all  this  may  be^  it 
is  clear  that  Sir  James  Harris,  on  his  arrival  in^London  towards 
the  close  of  1783,  joined  the  Coalition-oppontion^  though  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  constant  attender  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  for  we  find  by  letters  to  him  from  his  brother-in- 
law.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  that  he  was  not  present  at  two  most  im- 
portant divisions,  in  one  of  which  his  party  had  a  majority  of  only 
seven,  and  in  the  other  of  only  om.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had,  like 
Sir  James  Harris^  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Cornewall; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been,  from  first  to  last,  of  the  same  politkal 
sentiments. 

In  the  autumn  of  1784«  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  time  to  turn 
bis  thoughts  to  foreign  affairs,  he  confirmed  the  tiomination  n^hich 
Mr*  Fox  had  made,  or  intended  to  make,  of  Sir  James  Harris 
to  the  Hague.  The  chief  object,  both  of  Mr*  Fox  and  subse* 
quently  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  this  mission,  we  shall  give  in  the  clear 
sunmiary  of  the  noble  Editor : — 

*  To  banish  the  harsh  feelings  retained  by  the  Dutch  lepublio  le» 
Wards  England,  after  the  severe  lessons  we  had  taught  her  cUuring  the 
last  war;  and  that  the  EngUsh  party,  which  were  identified  with  the 
Stadtliolder,  might  recover  from  the  I^atriots  [as  they  impudently  called 
themselves]  and  the  French  faction  the  ascendancy  they  had  lost.  The 
Bourbuns  were  still  playing  the  blind  and  desperate  game  against  us 
in  Holland  which  they  had  sucoessfully  tried  in  Ameriea,  and  enceu- 
raged  the  Dutch  democrats  with  money  and  ptomises  to  establish  a  pure 
republic  independent  of  the  Studtholder.  They  hoped  thus  to  render  the 
States  a  French  province.  Our  object  was  to  fortify  the  national  inde- 
pendence 
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ptodtDCtt  of  HoUaad  under  its  ftndent  conBtitution»  and  racover  her 
ftiendflfaip  and  alliance.  In  thU  $nal  of  skiil  we  were  eompMly  tic^ 
i^rioHs^  maMy  owing  to  the  boldness  and  ability  of  Sir  James  Harris, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  createdj  fostered,  and  matured  a  counter^ 
revolution  in  the  States,  which  restored  to  the  Stadtholder  his  power-*- 
to  England  her  ally — and  left  nothing  for  the  King  of  France  hut  the 
deeper  infection  of  those  dangerous  doctrines  which  his  ministers,  ia 
their  eagerness  to  spread  them  amongst  his  enemies,  received  into  the 
vitals  of  his  kingdom,  to  hurst  forth  for  its  destruction  in  HSQ.  History 
affords  no  initanoe  of  a  political  retribution  so  rapid  and  so  crushing.' — 
Tol.  ii.  p.  66. 

This  is  generally  correct ;  but  we  hesitate  to  accede  implicitly 
to  the  amiable  partiality  which  assigns  to  England  and  to  Sir 
James  Harris  a  much  larger  share  in  the  actual  success  of  the 
Stadtholderate  cause  than  we  think  the  prooft  afforded  by  his  own 
dispatches  warrant.  The  editor  quotes^  with  pride^  the  compli- 
menta  paid  to  the  address^  sagacity,  and  zeal  of  his  grandfather 
by  one  of  the  founders  of,  and  earliest  contributors  to,  this  Review 
— Mr.  George  Ellis, — In  ati  ac<^unt  of  the  Dutch  Revolution, 
published  anonymoui^lj^  in  1789;  but  he  doe!t  not  tell  us  that  Mr. 
Ellis  composed  this  little  work  in  Lord  Malmesbury^s  house,  and 
under  his  eye,  and  probably  under  his  dictation ;  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  it  was  Lord  Malmesbury  himself  who  brought 
to  Mr.  Ellis's  notice  the  complimentitry  invective  of  Mirsibeau, 
who,  in  relating  the  transaction  in  his  *  Cour  de  Berlin,*  calls  our 
minister  •  ce  rus4  et  audacieux  Harris*  We  confess  we  were 
under  the  same  pleasing  misapprehension  until — just  as  in  the 
preceding  case  of  Russia — Sir  James's  own  dispatches  have 
come  to  attenuate  Very  aeriously  his  supposed  share  in  the 
triumph. 

The  duties  Sir  James  had  to  ^rform  on  this  mission  were  very 
peculiar,  and  such  as  foreign  mmisters  are  very  seldom  charged 
with :  he  had  to  act  not  so  much  as  the  interpreter  of  the  sentiments 
of  one  sovereign  to  another,  as  to  help  the  Stadtholder  in  foment- 
ing, extending,  and  maintaining  2^  party  amongst  his  own  subjects. 
It  may,  we  think^  be  ikirly  doubted  whether  the  object  pursued, 
and  still  more  whether  the  means  employed,  by  Sir  James  Harris, 
were  within  the  strict  limits  of  legitimate  diplomacy.  The  best 
defence  for  his  proceeding  is,  that  he  entered  on  an  arena  into 
which  our  antagonistil  the  French  had  been  previously  invited  by 
those  who  had  usurped  the  government,  and  we  only  imitated 
their  example,  though  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Backed  by  the  ancient  and  more  general  disposition  of  Holland 
in  favour  of  a  Stadtholder — by  the  dread  of  France — by  the  influ- 
ence of  EUigland*^by  a  good  many  of  her  guiaeaa^  and  by  expen- 
sive hospitality — (for  wlmh  Sic  JamM  requetted  and  obtained  an 
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extra  compensation*) — he  no  doubt  became,  as  he  describes  him- 
selfy  a  considerable  '  chef  de parti;*  and  we  dare  say  kept  alive  the 
hopes,  and  perha]>s  may  have  consolidated  the  force,  of  the  Stadt- 
hoIder*s  party; — but  with  no  great  direct  benefit  to  the  cause. 
He  complains  that  all  those  who  were  the  most  interested  aban- 
doned him,  and  of  none  does  he  more  complain  than  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  himself,  whom  be  describes  as  very  low  in  every  quality 
that  his  position  required : — 

*  He  18  neither  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  assurances  of 
his  friends,  nor  alarmed  at  the  manifest  designs  of  his  enemies ;  and  he 
beholds,  with  the  same  calbus  insensibility,  the  distress  of  the  repubUc^ 
his  own  approaching  disgrace,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  which  threatens 
his  family/ — v<d.  ii.  p.  99. 

Sometimes  these  complaints  take  even  a  more  serious  and 
ominous  form,  which  we  Know  not  how  to  interpret : — 

'  It  is  impossible  to  see,  without  being  hurt  even  to  dejection,  the 
want  of  eneigy  and  vigour  of  mind  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Such  a 
man  never  can  win  at  any  game ;  and  unless  a  sleeping  potion  [a  strange 
remedy  for  want  of  energy]  be  administered  to  him,  total  ruin  must 
follow.  This  unpleasant  disorder  in  the  state  is  like  the  toothache-^ 
incurable,  unless  by  drawing  the  tooth.'* — ib,  p.  97* 

And  the  motive  of  these  strange  suggestions — which  savour 
so  strongly  of  the  Russian  school — ^seems  to  have  been  that  the 
Prince  was  reluctant  to  adopt  the  violent  measures  suggested  to 
him  by  Sir  James  Harris : — 

*  Would  the  Stadtholder  suflfer  himself  to  be  directed, and 

were  the  friends  of  the  Prince  assured  of  a  support,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  patriotic  body  would  soon  dissolve  itself,  or  become  an  easy 
victim  to  a  short  popular  insurrection* — ib,  p.  105. 

*  The  only  possible  means  of  serving  the  House  of  Orange>  and  of 
saving  the  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  France,  is  to  oppose 
the  violence  of  the  ruling  party  bg  violence* — ib,  p.  169. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  very  variable, 
but  we  confess  we  wonder  that  the  views  of  a  man  of  Sir  James 
Harris's  experience  and  local  knowledge  should  have  been  so 
widely  inconsistent  and  fluctuating  as  they  sometimes  appear ;  for 
within  a  few  weeks  we  find  him  alternately  sanguine  and,  despond- 
ing, and  in  the  end  equally  deceived  by  his  fears  as  by  his  hopes. 
He  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Carmarthen  : — 

*  Sir  James  states  that  at  the  close  of  his  Russian  mission  he  had  diminished  his 
private  fortune  hj  20,000/.  Clerer  men  make  strange  calculations  occasionally.  No 
man,  the  most  romantically  disinterested,  could  be  expected  to  make  any  mch  sacri- 
fice ;  and  Sir  James  seems  to  have  been  not  at  all  romantic  on  such  mattos.  We 
see  that  having  in  Holland  the  superior  emoluments  of  an  ambassador,  he  conde- 
scended to  ask  compensation  firom  tiie  seersi  servios  of  the  Foreign  OSice,  for  some 
extra  dinaeis  which  be  thought  himself  obliged  to  giars. 

*  3  Feb., 
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*3Fe6.,  n86. 

*  It  i8  needless,  I  trusty  to  say,  that  I  can  do  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
Stadtholder.  Besides  the  fUhweight  of  an  English  minister  here,  the 
Prince  himself  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  assist  him,  by  the  infinite 
pains  he  takes  to  dedare  that  he  has  no  relation  or  connexion  with  me/ 
— voL  iii  p.  185. 

And  again—  *  24  Fe*.,  1 786. 

*  I  am  unalterable  in  my  opinion  of  what  will  happen  relative  to  the 
Stadtholder.  The  Faction  w^t  in  hopes  to  force  him  to  consent  to  their 
terms,  and  to  make  the  subversion  of  the  Stadtholderate  his  own  act  and 
deed.'— i&.  p.  181. 

*  31  March.  . 
.  *  The  Stadtholder  had  a  party ;  but  as  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  it, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  can  restore  it  from  its  ashes.' — ib,  p.  194^ 

*1  April. 

*  The  Faction  are  greatly  elated  and  confident  in  their  strength.  They 
will  proceed  without  loss  of  time  in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  which  I 
have  little  doubt  will  end  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  Stadtholderate.' 
—ib.  p.  196. 

AH,  it  seems,  was  lost ;  yet  in  little  more  than  a  month  from  this 
period  of  despondency  Sir  James  Harris  becomes,  without  any 
good  reason  that  we  can  see,  equally  sanguine.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  that  these  afTairg  were  decided  in  the  States- General 
by  the  votes  of  each  of  the  seven  provinces,  and  the  struggle  was 
for  the  majority.  From  the  beginning  the  Stadtholder's  party 
had  the  voices  of  three — ^Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Gelderland — 
the  other  four,  Utrecht,  Overssyel,  Groningen,  and  Holland,  with 
the  city  of  Amsterdani,  being  the  hostile  majority.  Sir  James  had 
cast  on  his  despair,  and  now  hoped  to  break  down  this  majority. 

'  13  June,  1786. 

^  From  the  state  of  the  provinces,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
they  will  warmly  concur  with  the  Prince  and  Zealand.  Amsterdam,  if 
properly  managed,  will  certainly  go  with  us.' — vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

And  this  he  repeats  still  more  strongly  in  a  subsequent  dispatch : 

*23  Jw«^,  1786. 

*  Four  provinces,  and  I  trust  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  are  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  Prince,  under  the  influence  of  England,  to  restore 
the  constitutional  government  of  this  Republic;  and  it  scarce  admits  a 
doubt,  that  if  the  Stadtholder  will  join  us,  that  we  shall  drive  the  Pen- 
sionaries [leaders  of  the  adverse  party]  from  their  strongholds,  and 
wrest  the  administration  from  their  hands.'— vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

But  when  the  crisis  came,  all  these  prospects  were  found  to  be 
litter  delusion  i  and  so  entirely  were  his  hopes  deceived  and  his 
exertions  fruitless,  that  he  is  forced  to  confess  in  a  dispatch  of 
the  10th  Sept.,  that  he 

*  — —  scarce  now  sees  a  ray  of  hope  left  within  the  country  itself,  or 
any  province  where  we  can  expect  a  systematic  conduct,  except  that  of 

Gelderland. 
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Geldif land.  Gfoniugen  and  Overytsel  are  irrevocably  gone,  UtrecBt  I 
am  Batttfittd  will  reiQahi  116  hmg^r  attached  to  the  SMddieller  thaa  they 
want  him.  lu  Friesland  the  majority  of  the  States  •are  uafaTowabljr  dia« 
posed;  and  even  Zealand  [which  hadbten  so  aealous  as  to  offer  to  apneK 
herself  to  England]  has  swerved  from  her  allcgianoe.'— ^voL  ii«  p.  231, 

His  own  direct  measures  were  equally  unfortunate.  In  JaBe^ 
1786«  he  drew  xup  a  memorial  to  the  States,  in  which,  with  naore 
of  the  audacieux  than  of  the  rutSf  he  disavows  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Mtyesty  all  intention  of  ijtterffringf  in  their  domettio  eon^ 
cems  (his  whole  mission  having  been  employed  with  nothing  else), 
but  expresses  a  wish  that  the  ancient  Constitution  should  be  pre« 
served.  His  memorial,  he  says,  makes  the  desired  impression, 
and  he  states  (1 8th  July)  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  influence  the 
other  States  to  adopt  the  jkvourable  answer  which  Zealand  wa« 
resolved  to  give  it.     On  the  25th  he  still  writes  in  spirits : — 

•  1  have  only  to  say,  that  everything  is  prepared  [for  obtaining  a  fii- 
vourable  answer]  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  my  last  dispatch ;  and 
unless  the  Faction  produce  some  counter-operation  to-morrow,  when  the 
States  of  Holland  meet — (which  we  do  not  expect)— there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  we  shall  carry  every  thing  with  a  high  hand,* — ib,  p.  215* 

Alas!  they  carried  nothing, — nay,  they  lost  every  thing.  The 
States  of  Holland — put  on  their  mettle  by  these  intrigues,  so  very 
inconsistent  with  Sir  James's  public  declaration — took  the  bold 
and  extreme  measure  of  depriving  the  Stadtholder  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  G^arrison  of  the  Hague.  This  blow>  equally  fatal  to 
the  Stadtholder's  power  and  insulting  to  his  honour,  and  which 
alarmed  every  one  else.  Sir  James  Harris,  whose  interference 
seems  to  have  provoked  it,  consoles  himself  with  thinking  no  dis- 
advantage at  all,  '  because  so  violent  an  outrage  will  irritate  all 
moderate  men,  and  will  not  place  the  Stadtholder  in  a  worse  light 
than  he  stood  before.'  So  fondly  will  even  the  ablest  mind  seek 
and  find  excuses  and  palliations  for  its  own  miscalculations. 

Not  one  of  the  numerous  projects  or  measures  proposed  by  Sir 
James  Harris  during  this  long  struggle  seems  to  us,  as  far  as  we 
can  understand  the  dispatches,  to  have  produced  any  permanent 
good.  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  step  most  favourable  to  the 
Stadtholder  in  the  whole  series — the  vote  of  the  States- General 
in  May,  1786  (by  the  union  of  Zealand,  Friesland,  G^derland. 
and  Utrecht),  to  exert  their  supreme  authority  over  thai  assumea 
by  the  factious  States  of  Holland,  was  taken  while  Sir  James 
Harris  was  absent  in  England-^whither  he  had  been  called  to 
consult  with  our  Cabinet,  He  seems  to  have  got  bock  the 
day  after  this — '  the  most  decisive  step  yet  taken'— bad  passed ; 
and  unluckily,  within  a  fortnight  after  his  return,  strengthened 
with  the  approbation  and  authority  of  his  own  Cabinet, — the 
Factious  recovered  their  majority  in  the  States,  and  rescindecf  that 

important 
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important  resolution.  It  is  true  that  Sir  James  did  make  h  very 
able,  and  in  part,  •ucceasful  ^orl  to  repiur  this  obeok,  and  recover 
the  vote  of  Utrecht  which  had  been  lost ;  but  while  he  was  thus 
emplojed,  more  important  events  supervened^  and  at  last  the 
crowning  success  came  unexpectedlj,  by  accidents  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  and  from  a  quarter  whence  he  the  le^st  expected 
it-^to  use  a  quotation  of  his  own  on  a  less  apposite  occasion — 

■    *  Via  prima  salutis, 

Quod  miDimfc  reris,  Graill  pandetur  ab  urbe.* 

The  Stadtholder,  his  wife  and  family,  had  been  forced  to  quit  the 
Hague  and  retire  to  Nimeguen,  where,  wearied,  as  she  well  might 
be,  with  all  these  idle  and  vacillating  proceedings,  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  whose  courage,  talents,  and  strength  of  mind  had  been 
conspicuous  throughout  these  transactions,  communicated  to  Sir 
James  Harris  and  the  heads  of  the  Orange  party  a  proposal  that 
she  should  come  secretly  and  suddenly  to  the  Hague,  and  place, 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  party.  This,  from  all  Sir  James*s  pre- 
ceding dispatches,  we  should  expect  to  have  met  his  warmest 
concurrence  ; — but  it  was  not  so, — he  doubted,  -^be  '  saw  room 
at  least  for  reflection ;  but  as  the  Dutch  leaders  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  giving  it  their  approbation,  he  felt  it  out  of  his  power 
to  refuse  his  to  a  measure  of  such  uncommon  magnanimity  and 
spirit.'  He  only  begged  that  the  Princess's  messenger,  M.  de 
Hogendorp,  ^  would  give  her  a  faithful  account  of  the  situation 
of  things — not  depreciating  her  adversaries,  nor  overrating  her 
friends ;  and  if  ajler  this  she  still  remained  of  the  same  opinion, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  doubt  their  straining  every  nerve 
to  assist  her.' — ii.  323.  This,  if  not  absolutely  throwing  cold 
water  on  the  proposition,  was  at  least  a  disclaimer  on  the  part  of 
Sir  James  of  confidence  in  or  any  responsibility  for  the  result. 

The  Princess,  however,  set  out, — but  though  her  journey  had 
been  arranged  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  she  was  arrested  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Free  Corps  (a  kind  of  National  Guard  created 
by  the  Patriots),  and  conveyed  to  a  small  town,  called  Schoon- 
hoven,  where  she  was  kept  in  custody,  and  under  a  strong  guard. 
Though  Sir  James  met  this  misfortune  with  apparent  fortitude, 
and  suggested  to  his  Dutch  friends  bolder  and  more  decisive 
measures  than  they  ventured  to  adopt,  he  w^  in  truth  altogether 
dispirited  by  it.     He  writes  to  Lord  Carmarthen : — 

*  29th  June. 
*  The  event  which  has  happened  oversets  our  whole  plan ;  and  the  con- 
dact  of  the  States-General  exposes  me  to  such  a  wretched  prospect  of  what 
is  to  be  expected  f\tom  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  that  almost  every  hope 
vanishes.  I  greatly  fear  that  we  must  look  on  the  disease  as  incurable, 
and  cimfess  our  party  here  to  be  struck  with  a  political  palsy,  from  which 
no  tsiimnee  we  can  affiud  will  be  equal  to  reoovor  it' — vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

And 
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*  Check  to  the  Queen^  and,  in  a  move  or  two»  check  mate,  ia  I  fear 
tbe  itate  of  our  game.  Politica  have  often  vexed,  but  never  angered 
me  till  now.  «  ,  Ypur  kind  praiaea  for  what  I  did  to  recover  our  loat 
ground  in  the  States-General  w^re  very  grateful  to  me,  my  dear  LonL 
I  hope  you  and  your  coUeagiiea  will  not  vJtimately  measure  my  merits  by 
my  success;  if  you  do,  I  may  end  my  days  in  the  Tower/ — ^vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

This  if  the  state  in  which,  so  far  as  Sir  James  Harris  was 
directly  engaged^  he  left  the  Dutch  revolution — he  had  utterly 
and  entirely  failed  in  everything  he  had  attempted — ^he  was  now 
neither  rus^  nor  audacietix—aind  nothing  certainly  could  be  more 
distant  than  hie  prospect  of  success.  Yet  it  was  close  at  hand, 
and  Lord  Carmarthen  in  his  reply  anticipates  it  He  writes  with 
pleasantry  and  sagacity : — 

«  WhUehaU,  3rd  July,  1187. 

*  My  dear  Harris, — Don't  be  so  disheartened  by  a  check  to  the  Queen — 
let  her  be  covered  by  the  Knight  and  all 's  safe.  Seriously,  I  am  sorry 
for  any  thing  so  unpleasant  happening  to  the  Princess,  whose  character 
so  highly  deserves  a  better  fate :  the  event,  however,  may  still  be  produc- 
tive of  good.  If  the  King  [of  Prussia],  her  brother,  be  not  the  dirtiest 
and  shabbiest  of  kings,  he  must  resent  it,  coiUe  qui  coiUe.* — 1&.  p.  329. 

Sir  James  Harris  had  been  through  his  whole  mission  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  Prnssia,  and  impressing  on  our  Cabinet 
that  Prussia  was  really  playing  the  game  of  France^  and  even  on 
this  occasion  he  seems  never  to  have  looked  in  that  direction  for 
assistance.  Yet  thence  it  came — and  it  seems  to  as  that  tbe 
policy  of  the  Prussian  court  was  (in  spite  of  die  severe  censures 
of  Sir  James  Harris's  amour  propre  bleeei)  wise  and  prudent.  It 
prepared  itself  for  the  emergency  by  collecting,  on  other  pretences, 
an  army  in  the  Duch^  of  Cleves^  and  waited  till  some  event  should 
occur  to  justify  an  interference  that  we  are  satisfied  it  all  along 
contemplated.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  Princess's  adven- 
turous journey  towards  the  Hague  was  made  in  concert  with  her 
brother,  who  would  naturally  expect  that  out  of  it — whatever  turn 
it  might  take — ^some thing  would  arise  which  would  justify  his 
active  interference  in  support  of  so  near  a  relative.  It  happened, 
as  the  King  of  Prussia  probably  calculated,  and  as  Sir  Janies 
Harris  did  not — an  insult  was  offered — his  interferen^ie  became 
decent — his  army  was  at  hand — and  under  tb%  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  entered  and  overran  Holland,  and  restored 
the  Stadtholderate.  . 

In  thus  questioning,  contrary  to  our  own  antecedent  opinions, 
the  extent  to  which  Sir  James  Harris's  diplomacy  is  entitled  to 
claim  so  largely,  indeed  so  exclusivdy,  the  merit  of  having  brought 
about  .this  revolution,  we  perform  wliat  we  ocmsider.  a  dot|||  dic- 
tated to  us  by  the  most  attentive  consideration  that  we  have  been 
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able  to  bestow  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  dispatches. 
Bat  let  us  not  be  misunderstood — ^we  do  not  question  the  zeal, 
the  boldness,  the  diligence,  and  the  other  diplomatic  talents  of  Sir 
James  Harris,  which  on  this  occasion  were  rewarded  by  the 
Government  which  he  served  with  a  peerage — nor  do  we  doubt 
that  without  his  exertions  the  Stadtholder*s  party  could  probably 
not  have  been  kept  together^  nor  the  unequal  struggle  prolonged 
to  the  tardy  occasion  which  brought  it  to  so  fortunate  a  result. 
We  question  not  the  merits  of  Sir  James  Harris,  but  the  degree 
of  their  practical  efficacy  in  this  case. 

Indeed  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  power  of  deception 
usually  attributed  to  diplomatists  is  seldom  so  successfully  em- 
ployed as  in  deceiving  thetnselves.  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  ambigu- 
ous definition  of  an  ambassador  as  '  otfe  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the 
good  of  his  country*  is  an  ancient  truth,  of  which  even  diplo* 
matists  themselves  are  not  unconscious,  and  we  therefore  believe 
that  they  very  seldom  impose  upon  each  other ;  but  we  suspect 
that  they  do  sometimes  egregiously  deceive  themselves,  especially 
in  the  estimate  they  are  apt  to  form  of  the  importance  and  in8u« 
ence  of  diplomacy  in  public  affairs.  Diplomacy  is  a  kind  of  tele- 
graph— ^it  lets  you  know  what  is  doing  at  a  distance,  but  has  no 
0hare  in  the  events  it  announces. 

A  minister  at  a  foreign  court  is  in  one  important  respect  un- 
favourably circumstanced.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  he 
may  do  mischief,  while  the  occasions  in  which  his  personal  merits 
obtain  any .  advantage  are  very  rare.  Ill  manners,  ill  temper, 
indiscretion  may  embarrass  affairs,  alienate  sovereigns,  and  em- 
broil nations ;  but  the  contrary  good  qualities,  though  they — as 
Lord  Stowell  used  to  say  of  a  parish  dinner — lubricate  business, 
will  seldom  if  ever  alter  its  essentials,  or  obtain  any  solid  advan- 
tage that  the  other  party  is  not,  for  other  and  more  cogent  reasons, 
disposed  to  concede.  If  Talleyrand  hod  been  the  minister  of 
Spain,  and  Godoy  the  minister  of  France,  the  abdication  of 
Charles  III.  would  have  equally  happened.  It  is  the  power 
of  nations,  and  not  the  dexterity  of  envoys,  that  decides  great 
questions.  When  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  called  Buonaparte's  diplo- 
macy *  ruse  douhUe  de  force ' — trick  lined  with  force — he  knew 
very  well  that  though  all  the  world  yielded  to  the  force,  no  one 
was  a  dupe  to  the  trick. 

But  there  is  another  failing  which  we  before  alluded  to  as 
very  general  in  'diplomatists,  and  from  which  we  think  Sir  James 
Harris  was*  by  n;)  means  exempt — wc  mean  the  exa^i^er.Uing 
the  importance  of  the  matter  which  they  happen  to  liave  in 
band,  and  in  looking  at  it  exclusively  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  For  example^  in  the  whole  of  his  long  negociation  with 
Russia  we  hardly  remember  an  instance  in  which  he  recollects 
VOL.  LXXIV.   NO.  CXLVIII.  2«N  that 
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that  thai  great  empire  could  ba?a  atijr  othtfr  i^tereils  than  thOM 
conaecied  with  his  own  butinaM— -be  seema  to  have  looked  Oft 
his  negooiationi  as  a  kind  of  tournament  between  him  and  Count 
Goerts  or  any  other  adversaryi  and  that  the  Empress  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  but  to  sit  as  a  mere  umpire  to  decide^  not  by 
any  riews  or  interests  of  her  own,  but  on  the  dexterity  of  the 
iSnglish  or  Prussian  champion*  So  when  he  reckoned  Potemkin 
as  a  '  friend/  and  Prussia  as  an  *  enemy/  or  vice  versa^  and  acted 
as  if  there  could  be  any  room  for  personal  friendship  or  eamit|y 
in  such  affairs^  and  chose  to  forget  that  both  were  equally  playing 
^e  parts  mssigoed  to  them  by  their  politic  mistress  and  their 
official  duties.  So  when  he  could  discover  no  reason  for  Cathe- 
rine's refusal  to  take  part  in  the  American  war  but  the  intrigues 
of  France  or  Prussia — an  obstinate  delusion  from  which  the 
Armed  Neutrality  ami  the  invasion  of  Crim  Tartary  hardly  aWoke 
him  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  And  so  in  the  Dutch  affair^  he 
seems  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  Prussia  cpuld 
have  any  other  possible  reason  for  acting  an  ambiguous  and  cau- 
.tidus  part  than  a  predilection  for  France. 

This  kind  of  pre-occupation»  if  we  may  so  call  it«  is  perhaps 
not  peculiarly  remarkable  in  Sir  James  Harris — who  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  luminaries  of  his  profession — but  seems  to  us 
jto  aiOfect  in  a  certain  degree  all  the  dispatches  we  have  ever 
jMcn  from  ministers  resident  at  foreign .  courts — and  more  partl>> 
cularly  prior  to  the  French  Revolution.  We  have  long  thought, 
and  Lord  Malmesbury's  dispatches  do  not  diminish  our  con- 
viction, that  the  most  empty  and  futile  volumes  that  ever  were 
penned  are  the  records  of  the  old  diplomacy.  The  French 
Revolution  has  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  mattersi  made  no 
.trivial  alteration.  It  has  changed  diplomatists  from  spies  into 
sentinelf,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  more  general  in- 
terest and  copartnership,  if  we  may  use,  the  expression,  amongst 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  diminishing,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  disposition  to  local  jealousies,  petty  rivalries,  and  ter- 
ritorial aggressions.  We  believe  that  all  the  Governments  of 
Europe — and  all  the  nations  (must  we  ^dd^exoept  one?)  ace 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  and  have  as  one  common  object  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace  and  things  as  they  are.  The  diple« 
macy  of  the  present  day  is  perhaps  not  more  astute  or  more  able 
than  that  of  the  last  century ;  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  more  frank, 
more  honest,  more  extensive  in  its  views,  and  we  are  sure  that  at 
is  higher,  because  more  pacific  in  its  objects. 

On  the  14th  Marchj  1788,  Sir  James  Harris  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Ambassador — an  accession  of  dignity  which  was  re- 
ceived with  general  satisfaction  at  the  Hague,  where  his  hospi- 
tality, as  well  as  his  political  reputation  and  senices,  had  rendered 

him 
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Um  very  popalar ;  and  on  the  18'th  April,  Mr.' Pitt,  in  ixmae» 
quence  of  a  oomplatnt  from  some  economical  member  of  the 
increased  expense  to  the  public  arising  from  this  change  of 
rank,  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  treaty  of  alliance 
jnst  negociated  to  replace  those  abrogated  by  the  late  war, 
which  he  had  happened  to  receive  at  the  motnent ;  and  he  took 
that  occasion  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  Sir  James  Harris's 
services  and  merits — ^little  foreseeing  how  soon  a  new  war  was 
to  annihilate  this  treaty,  and  with  it  the  constitution,  and  even  the 
national  existence,  of  the  United  Provinees. 

In  May,  1788,  Sir  James  Harris  was  recalled  to  England  for 
ft  fortnight — by  the  King's  commands— no  doubt  to  be  advised 
with  and  instructed  on  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  pror 
bably  with  more  especial  reference  to  a  visit  which  his  Prussian 
Majesty  was  expected  to  make  to  the  Court  of  Holland.  On  this 
l>ccasion  he  received  the  personal  commands  of  George  HI.,  and 
saw  his  Majesty,  in  his  closet,  write  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to 
Ae  Princess  of  Orange,  which,  as  being  a  kind  of .  State  Paper 
drawn  up  by  the  King  himself,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
minister,  may  interest  our  readers  :-^ 

*  St,  Jame^Sy  ce  6  Jtdn^  1 188. 
'Madame  ma  Cousinp, — •!.«  retour  du  Chevalier  Harris  k  la  Haye 

me  fbumii  I'occasion  de  vons  renouveler  les  sentiments  d'admiration 
que  m'a  inspire  votre  conduite  dans  ces  circenstanoes  eritiques.  Heu» 
reusement  le  traitt^  d'allianee  avec  les  Provinces  Uaies  a  n^tabli  un 
syst^nie  qui  a  toujours  ^U$  avantageuz  anx  deux  pays,  et  vous  me  trou-> 
verez  en  tont  temps  pr6t  h,  resserrer  cas  Uena  par  tout  ce  qu'on  poiir^ 
rait  me  proposer  a  Qet  eff^t  qui  ue  fserait  oputrair^  aux  inti^r^t^  de  ma 
couronne. 

'  Le  Chevalier  est  mis  en  ^tat  de  parler  avec  le  Roi  de  PrusEey  si 
Sa  Majesti^  trouvait  qu*il  f&t  avantageux  de  dresser  un  traittS  d'allianee 
entre  nos  deux  couronnes  avant  que  de  sender  d'autres  puissances.  Je 
vous  prie  d'etre  persuaded  que  je  regarde  I'alliance  que  j'ai  fait  a\'ec 
le  Roi  votre  ftrfere,  en  ma  qualit<$  d'Electeur,  eomme  un  garant  du  main- 
tien  de  la  Constitution  Germanique,  et  que  je  eonsidilrerai  una  allianee 
semblable  entre  nes  deux  couronnes  eomme  un  rooyen  d'obliger  les 
cours  de  Vieune  et  de  Versailles  k  dcisirer  la  eontinuatlon  de  la  paix  de 
rEurope^et  pour  cet  eflfet  entre  autree  k  (ravailler  k  ime  paix  en  Tur- 
quie. 

*  Je  ne  ixsscrai  d'etre,'  &c.  &e. 
-*vol.  ii.  p,  420. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  thus  received.  Sir  James  took 
ailvantage  of  the  anticipated  visit  to  meet  the  King  of  Prussia  at 
his  arrival  at  Loo— to  negociate  at  a  ball — draw  up  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and  sign  early  next  morning  (13ih  June), 
with  the  only  minister  the  King  had  with  him — a  provisional 
treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  Prussia,  with  a  common 

*2  N  2  guarantee 
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guarantee  for  Holland — ^wbich  was  the  fonndfOton  of  a  formal 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance  subsequently  ccmpleted^  and  signed  at 
Berlin,  13th  August,  1788* 

This  affair  seems  to  have  been  managed  with  great  tact  as  well 
«s  decision  by  Sir  James  Harris,  and  was  much  facilitated  by  the 
communication  of  King  George's  autograph  letter.  One  small 
circumstance  is  worth  notice.  Sir  James  was  fearful  that  a  Prus* 
sian  gentleman  named  Stein,  who  had  followed. the  King  to  Loo 
and  was  notoriously  adverse  to  the  English  interest,  might  see  the 
King  before  Sir  James,  and  produce  an  unfavourable  predisposi- 
tion :  upon  which  Sir  James  gave  the  valet*de-chambre  who  stood 
at  his  Majesty's  closet-door,  and  whom  he  had  known  at  Berlin,  a 
ktmdred  ducats — with  a  promise  of  as  many  more — if  he  would — 
on  any  pretence  he  could  find-^refuse  M.  Stein  the  entr^  before 
next  morning  (vol.  iL  p.  225).  When  Stein  was  admitted  next 
morning,  the  treaty  had  been  already  signed. — '  Audojcieux  et 
rusSt' 

Soon  after  this  (19th  September,  1788),  Sir  James  Harris  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Malm^bury.  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  who  had  had  twenty  years'  longer  service,  was 
announced  in  the  same  Gazette,  but  with  one  day's  priority  of 
date.  Baron  Dover.  These  volumes  do  not  contain  (except 
in  the  introductory  biography,  which  barely  states  the  fact)  any 
allusion  to  this  the  most  important  event  of  his  life ;  about  which 
the  circumstances  that  so  soon  followed  it,  have  excited  some  cu- 
riosity. This  peerage  was  almost  the  last  public  act  of  George  III. 
before  he  was  visited  by  his  first  great  derangement;  and  the 
earliest  mention  we  find  of  it  in  these  volumes  is  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  which  is  rather  curious : — 

'  St.  James's,  Nov.  27,  1188. 
'  Mt  dear  Lord, — I  hear  a  messenger  is  going  to  you ;  and,  hurried 
as  I  am  at  this  crisis,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  letting  you  know 
that  I  think  that  your  presence  in  England  may  be  of  exceeding  service, 
whatever  turn  afiairs  may  take.  I  am  sure,  if  they  take  the  turn  which 
I  expect,  I  should  feel  myself  very  much  in  want  of  your  advice  and 
assistance  on  some  very  important  points. 

'  I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours  ever, 
—vol.  ii.  p.  433.  •  C.  J.  Fox.» 

This,  our  readers  will  recollect,  wa^  at  the  opening  of  the  great 
Regency  battles;  and  they  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  hint  of  Mr. 
Fox's  expectation  that  he  was  likely  to  again  occupy  the  Foreign 
Office.  We  observe  also,  in  a  long  subsequent  letter  (23rd  July, 
1793)  of  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  'he  much  regretted 
the  interruption  of  the  intercourse  between  them  in  consequence 
of  what  passed  at  the  regcnc}%'  and  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  expressed 
a  wish  that  it  might  be  altogether  forgotten.     He  certainly  could 

hardly 
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bardly  bave  expected  that  bo  rery  soon  after  so  great  a  favour 
from  the  King  and  the  miniiter  as  the  peerage,  the  new  Lord 
would  have  hastened  to  take  an  active  part  with  those  who  were 
considered  the  enemies  of  both^  and  were  'assuredly  the  enemies 
of  the  minister ;  and  we  know  privately,  what  might  be  con- 
jectured from  the  public  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Pitt  thought 
that  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  Lord  M almesbury's  desertion 
on  the  Regency  question.  But  without  pretending  to  know  the 
details  of  what  may  have  passed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Malmesfoury  on  this  very  peculiar  occasion,  we  must,  at  least,  say 
for  Lord  Malmesbury — that  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  professed 
political  allegiance  to  Mr.  Fox  as  early  as  1783;  that  it  appears, 
by  papers  in  this  collection,  that  he  was  a  confidential  friend  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1785;  and  that  therefore,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  accepting,  salvd  amicitid, 
the  reward  of  public  services  from  the  minister,  nor  any  ingra- 
titude in  thus  adhering  to  the  political  friendships  he  had  pre-» 
viously  formed. 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  this  nffair  that  rendered  Lord 
Malmesbury  less  anxious  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties, 
but  we  find  that  he  visited  the  continent  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1790-1,  and  some  of  his  notes  on  the  state  of  France,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  assemblage  of  the  emigrants  on  the  Rhine, 
are  not  without  some  interest  :— 

'  Cohlentz,  20th  Oct  1791. 
•The  most  steady  and  reasonable  amongst  them  [the  emigrants] 
appear  to  be  the  two  Princes.  Monsieur  [Louis  XVIII.]  eminently  de- 
serves this  character ;  and  the  Comte  d'Artois  [Charles  X.]  is  very  much 
reclaimed  from  that  dissipated  aud  flighty  reputation,  he  once  possessed. 
They  [the  Emigrants]  highly  deserve  compassion.  They  are  in  general 
brave  and  high-minded,  and  bring  a  much  larger  share  of  good  humour 
and  pleasantry  into  society  than  I  believe  any  other  nation  in  a  similar 
situation  would  do.  The  two  Princes,  I  repeat,  are  the  most  striking 
instances  of  this  truth,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  them  and  the  evenness 
of  their  temper  and  patience,  without  feeling  anxious  and  interested 
about  them.  They  are  too  wise  to  hope  for  immediate  relief,  and  think 
but  ill  of  the  prospect  they  have  before  them ;  but  they  consider  it  their 
duty  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  their  followers.' — vol.  ii.'p.  442. 

Here  closes  the  Correspondence;  there  then  follows  a  Diary — 
curious  enough,  but  too  minute  to  be  extracted — of  the  schism 
in  the  Whig  party  in  1793,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Fox's  violent 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution,  by  which 
it  ap})ears  that  Lords  Loughborough  and  Malmesbury  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  had  a  larger  share  in  effecting  this  secession 
than  (as  to  the  two  latter,  at  least)  we  had  been  before  aware 
of:    but,  as  we  bave  already  hinted,  when  a  man  is  telling  his 

own 
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own  ttorjv  he  aad  hit  friends  611 «  Itrgef  upeee  than  they  dd 
in  the  naEmtivet  of  other  portiei^  Burke^|  and  Windluun** 
papers  would  probahly  take  mueh  less  notice  of  Malmeshury 
and  Elliot  than  this  diary  does  of  thtm*  It  ii^  however,  certain 
that  Lord  Malroesbury*s  part  in  these  transactions  was  Jarge^ 
wise>  disinterested,  and  influential.  The  most  interesting:  of 
these  notes  is  the  detail,  which  we  have  not  seen  so  full  else- 
where, of  a  strong  eflTort  made  by  the  moderate  Whigs  to  avoid 
an  open  breach  in  their  party  by  a  general  eoalitum  with  Mr, 
Pitt  and  his  friends.  This  project  was,  we  thinki  iM)peles| 
from  the  beginning— Jbnt  was  attempted,  it  seems,  to  satisfy 
the  timidity  and  scruples  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  was 
equally  reluctant  to  adh«re  to  or  to  separate  from  Fox,  and  whose 
irresolution  and  incapacity  for  the  position  of  head  of  a  party—* 
though  really  an  honest,  sensible,  and  well-judging  man — these 
papers  too  abundantly  prove.  Pitt,  it  seems,  did  not  negative  a 
junction  with  F<»,  nor  was  the  King  decidedly  adverse ;  but  they 
both  thought  that  Fox,  instigated  by  Grey  and  SberidaOy  had 
^pne  too  far  in  the  French  direction  to  be  able  to  oome  into  an 
administration  which  was  pledged  to  anti'GbUican  principles; 
Fox  said  '  ha  loved  eoahttons,*  and  seemed  at  moments  willing  to 
accede,  but  insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  that  Pitt  should  resign  the 
Treasury— a  proposition  so  extravagant  that  none  of  the  moderate 
Whigs  countenanced  it,  and  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the 
mode  that  Fox  took  for  breaking  off  a  negociation  which — for  very 
different  reasons-*-he  was  conscious  never  could  succeed. 

The  result  was  that  Lords  Loughborough,  Carlisle,  and 
Malmeshury,  and  Sir  Gilbert  EUioC  imitated  Mr.  Burke,  in 
joining  the  Government  at  once^-while  the  Ehike  of  Portland, 
Lord  Fitewilliam,  Lord  8pencer,  and  some  others,  after  a  longer 
struggle  between  their  sense  of  public  duty  and  the  imminence 
of  public  danger  on  the  one  hand,  with  their  personal  affection  for 
Mr.  Fox  and  an  Englishman's  reluctance  to  change  his  party,  on 
the  other — followed,  in  a  few  months,  their  example. 

The  first  fruits  of  Lord  Malmeshury *s  junction  with  Mr.  Pitt 
was  his  appointment,  in  1 793,  to  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  'K>  prevent  the  King  of  Prussia  withdrawing  from  the 
general  alliance  and  plan  of  operation  *  (ii.  509) ;  and  with  this 
announcement,  but  without  any  details  of  the  mission,  the  volumes 
conclude. 

We  suppose  that  a  further  publication  may  be  expected,  which 
perhaps  has  been  postponed  from  considerations  of  delicacy  to 
persons  still  living.  In  doubt,  therefore,  whether  we  may  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  continuing  the  subject,  we  are  obliged— *in 
order  to  complete  our  biographical  account — to  borrow  the  follow* 
ing  scanty  notes  from  the  noble  editor's  Preface. 

Lonl 
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Lard  M&lmeftbury  retupned  from  his  Berlin  iniiaion  in  1794> 
haying — as  seems  to  have  be«n  his  diplomatic  deatiay-^fiailed  in 
his  object ;  but  we  must  add^  in  justice  to  him^  that  we  are  satis- 
fied no  one  could  have  succeeded. 

In  1797  h^  was  employed  as  plenipotentiary  in  the  negodi^ 
tions  at  Lisle  for  a  peace  with  the  French  Directory^  and  foiv 
tunately  failed  once  more :  and .  here  again  most  assuredly  any 
other  minister  must  have  equally  failed. 

In  1800  he  was  advanced  to  a  viscounty  and  earldom  in  the 
British  peerage. 

In  1807  he  was  appointed  l(M:d«lieutenant  of  Hampshire  and 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

He  died  on  the  21st  of  November^  1820i  after  a  most  prosper- 
ous life — full  of  years  and  honours — the  founder  of  a  noble  house 
— in  high  estimation  for  his  public  services*  and  beloved  and  re- 
spected in  a  remarkable  degree  by  his  family  and  friends. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  that  this  publication  will 
not  add  much  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  diplomatic  reputation ;  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  observe  that  the  dispatches  are  presented  to  us 
with  many  intervals  and  lacunm,  which  very  much  interrupt  the 
march  of  the  events*  and  present  rather  a  piecemeal  view  of  the 
minister's  proceedings.  One  volume  of  important  papers  (often 
referred  to)  is  altogether  lost ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  oorrespomt- 
ence*  as  now  printed*  we  find  frequent  references  and  allusions  to 
intermediate  dispatches,  which  do  not  appear.  If  the  series  were 
full  and  complete^  it  is  pos$ible  that  we  might  receive  a  stronger 
impression  than  we  now  have  of  the  influence  of  Lord  Malmesbuiy 
on  the  final  results  of  the  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
It  is  trvie  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  successive  Secre- 
taries of  State  set  a  high  value  on  his  services;  and  not  unjustly ; 
.  for  his  activity  and  zeal  are  unquestionable ;  and  he  probably  did 
as  much  as  any  one  could  have  done  in  the  circumstances — gene- 
rally unpropitious — in  which  he  was  placed.  Our  opinion  of  the 
general  inefficacy  of  his  labours  has  been  formed  altogether  on 
the  evidence  before  us*  of  which  we  have  extracted  enough*  in 
Lord  Malmesbury's  own  words*  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  our  inference  is  correct ;  or  at  least  to  induce  them  to 
examine  the  matter  for  themselves. 

As  to  literary  merit*  the  volumes  have  none  at  all.  In  his 
style,  the  son  of  the  author  of  *  Hermes^  follows  his  father*s 
example,*  rather  than  his  precepts.  It  is  flat  and  ungram;- 
matical ;  and*  what  is  more  surprising,  sometimes  vulgar  '  to 
a  degree  I  ^ — to  use  one  of  his  own  slip-slop  phrases :  and  we  do 

*  Mr.  Hanris's  style  is  flat  and  heavy,  And  Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  Mrs.  Piozsi*  that 
'  ill  the  fourteeu  lines  of  which  llie  dedication  of  the  MermeM  cotiBitUj  there  vrvre  no  lets 
than  six  grammatical  faultf^*— PttsxTt  ^neorf**  p^  #• 

not 
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not  know  that  we  ever  read  so  many  letters  in  which  there  was  so 
little  of  that  occasional  ornament  and  relief  which  literature  and 
wit  can  impart  even  to  the  driest  business. 

In  his  official  character  he  displayed  one  great  quality,  and  it 
was  that  to  which  no  doubt  he  principally  owed  his  reputation 
and  his  advancement :  he  was  resolute  and  daring — his  mind  was 
vigorous,  and  his  heart  stout.  He  was  no  official  automaton — he 
took  his  full  share  in  the  councils  he  had  to  execute,  and,  with  a 
becoming  spirit  and  self-confidence,  courted  rather  than  evaded 
responsibility.  Over  this  firmness  of  purpose  was  spread  a  bril- 
liant varnish  of  address.  He  was  polished  steel  of  the  finest 
temper  and  brightness  :  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  especially 
towards  women,  was  very  great,  and  seems  to  have  been  ^ot  the 
least  effective  of  his  diplomatic  qualifications.  He  was  placable, 
and  even  generous,  in  the  trials  of  temper  to  which  both  private 
and  political  life  are  exposed;  and  he  had,  even  before  expe- 
rience had  matured  it,  a  great  dexterity  in  availing  himself  of  all 
his  personal  advantages.  This,  however,  had  a  drawback — ^he 
attributed,  we  have  learned  from  those  who  knew  him  well,  too 
much  to  dexterity — he  relied  on  it  in  himself,  and  suspected  that 
every  body  else  was  playing  a  rival  game  ;  and  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune— though  it  may  be  a  diplomatic  merit — of  having  a  some- 
what low  opinion  of  mankind,  and  of  being  predisposed  to  unfa- 
vourable constructions  of  their  views  and  principles. 

Of  these  last  traits  of  character  this  publication  affords,  we 
think,  many  instances.  Of  his  higher  and  more  amiable  qualities 
there  are,  of  course,  fewer  traces — they  existed  in  the  person,  but 
were,  from  their  nature,  not  transferable  to  his  paper.  In  the 
few  notes,  however,  that  relate  to  his  private  conduct — those  of 
his  conversations  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  hey-day  of  his 
Royal  Highness*s  youthful  extravagance — and  those  relative  to 
the  junction  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  with  Mr.  Pitt — there  is 
abundant  proof  of  his  good  sense,  integrity,  patriotism,  and 
honour — and  these  few  green  spots  of  home-life  have  been,  we 
confess,  very  refreshing  after  our  long  and  tedious  detention  in  the 
barren  maze  of  his  Russian  delusions,  and  the  profitless  bustle  of 
his  Dutch  intrigues. 


NOTE. 

We  are  aaxtoui  to  ttaU  that,  in  the  Article  ou  <  Dr.  Arnold,*  sereral  paragraphs  at 
the  conclusion  were  accidentally  omitted,  in  which  we  had  dwelt  more  fully  ou  tome 
other  point!  in  Dr.  Arnold*!  cboracrer — the  remarkable  fVeshneM^  for  instance,  per- 
vading every  port  of  it — without  which  we  are  well  aware  that  our  sketch  may  appear 
incomplete  to  thoee  who  knew  and  loved  him.  But  we  the  less  regret  this,  because  we 
hope  to  have  an  early  onportunity  of  bringing  this  striking  character  again  before  our 
readers  by  a  review  of  Lis  Roman  History. 
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Arabesques,  460.    See  Gruuer. 
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Art,  encouragement  of,  at  Rome  iu  1844, 
454. 
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Bamford,  Samuel,  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
a  Radical,  358  —  chronological  errors, 
»6. — Bamford's  early  career  and  first 
appearance  in  politics,  360 — interviews 
with  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  362— describes  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  363 — his  opi* 
nion  of  paying  orators  at  public  meet- 
ings, 365 — the  Blanketeer  Meeting  in 
March,  1816,  366— Bamford's  flight 
from  Middleton,  368 — return,  369-- 
arrested ;  scene  at  the  Privy  Council, 
371  —  present  political  faith,  372— 
composes  *  The  Lancashire  Hymn,"  374 
second  arrest,  375  —  the  Manchester 
*  Bridge  of  Tears,'  ib. — first  connection 
with  newspapers,  377 — ^journey  to  Lon- 
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leading  men  of  the  Radical  party,  380 
— < outer-court  etiquette'  of  the  great; 
visit  to  Lord  Grosvenor,381 — scenes  at 
the  trial  of  the  Peterloo  conspirators, 
383 — Bamford  found  guilty;  sympa- 
thy at  Middleton,  384 — incident  on 
his  journey  to  receive  sentence,  385— 
distress  while  in  London,  388 — im- 
prisonment, 390  —  release,  392 — his 
poetry;  lesson  to  be  drawn  lh>m  his 
book,  394. 


Bavaria,  the  king  of,  speech  in  reference 
to  the  movement  in  the  Papacy,  167. 
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Catherine,  the  Empress,  525.  SreMal- 
mesbury. 

Conquest,  the,  and  the  Conqueror,  281 — 
eflrect  and  operation  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, 291— aspect  of  England  at  that 
time,  292, 298---changes  in  the  physical 
condition  of  England  since  the  Con- 
quest, 298 — necessity  for  tlie  revolution 
then  effected,  302 — state  of  the  several 
classes  of  the  community,  303 — con- 
dition of  England  under  Edward  the 
Confessor,  304  — partition  into  earl- 
doms, 305 — Winchester  and  London 
at  that  period,  306 — events  by  which 
William  became  settled  in  the  VOS9e§- 
sion  of  the  Crown,  307 — Earls  Edwin 
.  and  Morkar,  Edgar  Atheling,  310 — 
capture  of  London,  311 — coronation  of 
William;  its  necessity, 314 — privileges 
granted  to  London,  317— manner  in 
which  English  history  must  be  consi- 
dered, 318— constitution!  of  GermaRy 
and  France,  319 — basis  of  the  English, 
320— the  Norman  Vexin,  321— death 
of  William,  323. 

Children*s  Books,  1  —  qualifications  of 
the  modem  writers  of  tnese  books,  2 — 
proper  manner  of  acting  upon  chil- 
dren's minds,  3^combination  of  in- 
struction and  amusement,  5— modem 
substitutes  for  old-fashioned  ^iry-talea, 
8 — ^juvenile  religious  books,  9 — Scrip- 
ture guides  and  interpreters,  1 1 — school- 
books,  12— children's  scientific  works, 
13— causes  of  their  minds  being  highly 
cultiYftted  at  present,  16— value  of  ju- 
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venile  books :  Ibt  of  works  that  may  be 
jplaced  in  children*!  hands,  19« 
C^bett,  Wm.,  described,  361. 

D. 

De  Saussure's  encampment  on  the  Co]  du 

Gcant,59. 
Diplomacy  defined,  537. 

£. 

Edgeworth,  Miss,  Early  Lessons.  1. 
Eldon,  the  Earl  of,  71.     Set  Twiss. 


Forbes,  James  D.,  Travels  through  the 
Alps  of  Savoy,  with  observations  on 
the  phenomena  of  glaciers,  39 — gran- 
deur of  the  Alps,  ib. — glaciers :  ezpla- 
nation  of  the  term,  40 — block  of  granite 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  42— hostelrie  at 
the  summit  of  the  Montanvert,  43-^ 
transition  from  the  snow  to  the  ice  line, 
44 — theories  of  glacier  motion,  45 — 
difference  of  their  lateral  and  central 
motions,  49 — the  ribboned  structure, 
49 — 'dirt-bands,*  50 — successive  an- 
nual changes,  52— geological  agency, 
53 — the  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc,  54-— 
the  glacier  de  Miage,  55 — La  Brenva, 
56 — passage  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  57 — 
De  Saussure*s  encampment  thereon, 
July,  17 8S,  59^-di Acuities  of  the  de- 
scent, 60  —  debacle  of  the  Val  de 
Baques  in  1818,  61 — ^passage  of  the 
Col  des  Fenetres,  61— to  the  Valine 
d^Erin,  65 — corpse  discovered  on  Mont 
Coll  on,  67 — glacier  of  Arolla,  68— of 
Zmutt,  69. 

Forster,  Rev.  Chas.,  D.D.,  the  Historical 
Geography  of  Arabia,  325 — ^importance 
of  its  hIstoiT,  827  — its  colonisation 
by  Cush,  329— by  Joktan,  380— by 
I^mael,  332 — by  the  sons  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah,  333 — ^by  Esau,  384 — the 
tribe  of  Ad,  835— Mr.  Forster's  method 
of  proceeding  in  his  investigations,  A, 
— peculiarities  of  Arabian  etymology. 
338  —  examples,  340  —  knowledge  or 
localities  denved  f>om  their  names,  342 
—classical  geography  of  Arabia,  343 
— the  author's  decipherment  of  the  an- 
cient Hamyaritic  language,  344,  358 — 
inscription  at  Nakab-al-Hajar,  351 — 
Hadramautic  inscriptions,  352 — cha- 
racter of  the  Hamyaritic  language, 
354. 
Fresco,  447.    S^e  Gnmer. 


Gait,  Wm.,  Railway  Reform,  its  exne- 
dience  and  practicability,  224 — analy- 
sis of  the  pamphlet,  251. 

George  the  Third,  letter  to  the  Prinoea  of 
Orange  in  1788,  539. 

George  the  Fourth,  letters  of,  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldoo,  109,  110 — feelings 
and  conduct  respecting  the  '  Emancir 
nation"  Act,  116. 

Giles,  J.  A.,  LL.D.,  Patres  Ecclesise  An- 
glicans: the  complete  works  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  281—283. 

Glaciers,  39.     See  Forbes. 

Gruner,  Lewis,  Fresco  Decorations  and 
Stuccoes  of  Churches  and  Palaces  in 
Italy  during  the  15th  and  1 6th  cen- 
turies, 447— cause  of  the  present  taste 
for  fresco,  t&.— 'objections  to  the  plan  of 
inviting  artists  to  furnish  specimens  as 
proofs  of  their  capacity,  44^prospects 
of  art  in  Englano,  450 — private  patron- 
age; academies,  451 — doty  of  indi- 
viduals, 452 — patronage  of  foreign  art- 
ists, 453,  456— cause  of  the  revival  of 
fresco  painting'  in  (Germany,  454 — ex* 
tent  to  which  it  may  be  carried  in  this 
country,  457 — importance  of  taste  in 
our  manufactures,  458 — value  of  Mr. 
Gruner  8  work,  459 — arabesques,  460 
— the  I<oggie  of  Rafi&ielle,  46 1  —  ara- 
besques of  his  pupils,  462--decoratiotis 
of  sacred  buildings,  463  — fVescoes  in 
France  and  England,  465. 


H. 

Hittorf,  A.,  an  EMay  on  the  Ancient  Ara- 
besques, 447. 

Howitt,  Mary,  Sowing  and  Reaping ;  Who 
shall  bethematestf  1. 

Hunt,  Henry,  described,  860— his  selfish- 
new  at  the  Peterloo  trials,  384. 


Illustrated  books,  168 — contrast  between 
their  production  now  and  twenty-fire 
years  ago,  169— Cowper  s  inking  roll- 
ers, 170 — effects  of  modem  improve- 
ments in  wood-cutting,  171 — illustra- 
tion at  the  time  of  Charles  the  First; 
Ferrar*s  Concordance,  172 — illustrated 
books  of  the  last  century,  174,  191 — 
of  the  present  century,  176,  192— ma- 
nuscripts, 175 — works  of  M.  Silvestre 
and  Mr.  Owen  Junes,  1 77 — Athelsta^'s 
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copy  of  tlie  Gospeli,  178— M.  de  Bas- 
tBrd*8  *  Peintoret  et  Omemens  des 
Manoacrits,'  1 79 — unfailing  character- 
iitic  of  all  illuminatioDg,  181 — rise  and 
progreas  of  iUuminated  manuscripts, 
1 82-— names  of  the  mncipal  illustra- 
ton,  185~the  Venetian  Ducali,  186— 
engraving,  187 — Oldenbuch  and  other 
engravers,  189 — emblems,  190 — annu- 
als, 192— illustration  at  the  present 
dajtib. — illustrations  of  the  Bible,  193 
—of  English  history,  194 — of  books  of 
travel ;  of  noetry  and  fiction,  1 95-— litho- 
graphy, 197— illustration  on  the  walls 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  198 — in 
churches,  199. 


Jones,  Owen,  his  illustrated  works,  177-- 
196. 


LaboQchere,  Rt  Hon.  Henry,  disinte- 
rested conduct  towards  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  Company,  241. 

Laisg,  S.,  Report  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade 
on  the  Statistics  of  British  and  Foreign 
Railways,  261  —  objections  to  Mr. 
Laing*s  plan  for  conveying  third-ckss 
passengers,  262. 

Loans,  foreign,  amount  of  British  property 
sunk  in  &&m,  249. 

Lunacy,  report  of  the  Metronolitan  Com- 
missioners m,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
416 — ancient  legislation  in  respect  to 
lunatics,  417 — commencement  of  the 
milder  treatment,  418— liberation  of 
lunatics  during  tiie  Reign  of  Terror, 
419— their  state  in  England  in  1772, 
420 — asylums  erected  from  1791  to 
1808,  421 — parliamentary  inquiries, 
422  —  substitution  of  moral  govern- 
ment for  physical  force,  423— prmcipal 
heads  of  the  Report,  425 — number  of 
lunatic  asylums  and  of  insane  persons 
in  England,  426 — importance  of  early 
medical  treatment,  428  —  disgraceful 
condition  of  many  of  the  lunatic  asy- 
lums in  England,  429,  443 — circum- 
stance which  aggravates  the  hardship 
of  insanity,  and  demands  strong  legis- 
lative protection,  432 — necessity  of  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
all  receptacles  for  the  insane,  434 — 
parliaaeiitary  roeasilres  and  acts  since 


1763,  435  —  criminal  and  dangerous 
lunatics,  437 — i^e  plea  of  insanity  in 
cases  of  atrocious  crimes,  438 — ^privi- 
lege of  confining  persons  without  cer- 
tificates of  insanity,  441 — act  for  Uie 
appointment  of  commissioners  in  lu- 
nacy; nature  of  their  duties,  442^— 
causes  of  insanity,  444 — dementia,  ib, 
• — ^mania  and  melancholia,  445 — ^moral 
insanity,  446. 


M. 

M^Culloch,  J.,  a  series  of  lessons  in 
prose  and  verse,  1. 

Malmesbury,  James  Harris,  first  earl  of. 
Diary  and  Correspondence,  edited  by 
his  grandson,  the  tnird  earl,  608— con- 
trast between  the  official  and  private 
correspondence  of  diplomatists,  509 — 
Lord  Malmesbury's  ancestry  and  boY- 
hood,  510 — ^visits  Holland  and  Prussia, 
511 — Poland,  512— state  of  that  coun- 
try in  1 767, 513— Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Madrid,  514— the  Falkland  Ishmds 
affair  in  1770,  tfr. — appointed  minister 
at  Berlin,  519— removed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 520 — formation  of  the  *  Armed 
Neutrality,'  521— Sir  James  Harris's 
political  embarrassments,  522 — limited 
mferest  of  this  correspondence,  525 — 
the  empress  Catherine,  ib, — donations 
to  her  favourites,  526— madness  of 
Count  Orloff,  527— recall  of  Sir  James 
Harris ;  his  parliamentary  career,  528 
— appointed  minister  at  the  Hague,  530 
—Dutch  revolution  of  1787,  531— ex- 
I)ulsion  of  the  Stadtholder,  535— restora- 
tion, 536 — Harris's  diplomacy  in  the 
affair,  537 — raised  to  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador, 538 — visits  England ;  accom 
plishes  a  treaty  with  Prussia;  raised  to 
the  peerage,  540 — part  taken  by  him  on 
the  Regency  question,  541 — ^his  diary, 
t&. — sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Prus- 
sia, 542 — subsequent  career  and  death, 
543 — literary  merit  of  the  work,  i6. — 
Lord  Malmesbury's  character,  544. 

Manners,  improvement  of,  in  consequence 
of  railroads,  250. 

Marshall,  Mrs.,  Conversations  with  Mama, 
1. 

Meinhold,  W.  D.  D.,  Maria  Schweidlcr, 
or  the  Amber  Witch,  199 — character  of 
the  work,  200-223— thne  of  ^  story, 
202— extract  from  the  opening  chapter, 
203— Maria  the  heroine,  204— suffer- 
ings of  the  pastor  and  his  daughter, 
205 — ^village  sympathy,  207  —  disco- 
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rtTf  of  ^e  rein  of  ainber,  208 — Maria 
met  hj  the  gorernor,  209 — accused  of 
witchctaft,  310— arree^  212— trial,  213 
— infliction  of  the  torture,  218— tdcen 
to  execution,  221 — leicued,  222— cri- 
tical controrersiet  ai  to  the  truth  of  the 
story,  223. 
Mining  speculations,  amount  of  British 
property  lost  in  them,  240. 


Papacy,  schism  in  the,  154^means  taken 
to  prevent  discussion  in  the  Roman 
church,  155— the  four  points  of  diflier- 
ence,  151— dangers  of  the  Confessional, 
157 — efforts  made  at  Rome  to  prevent 
abuses,  159, 162 — immoralities  of  the 
priests  in  France  and  GJermany,  160 — 
reasons  for  their  upholding  the  lav  of 
celibacy,  162— state  of  morals  at  Rome ; 

.  refusal  of  the  Court  to  alter  the  law  of 

-  celibacy,  163— source  of  the  present 
movement  in  Bavaria  and  Western 
Germany,  164 — state  of  the  two  parties, 
165 — their  literary  organs,  166 — part 
taken  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  167. 

Paris,  its  position  in  respect  to  European 
civilization,  288. 

Penny  Cyclopssdia,  the,  231. 

Mugasine,  the,  170. 

Phonics,  26.     Set  Shuttleworth. 

Poland,  state  oi;  in  1767,  513— partition 
of,  519. 

Poniatowski,  kmg  of  Poland,  512. 

Ptolemy,  his  Arabian  geography,  336. 

Puss  in  Boots,  etched  by  Otto  Speckler, 
198. 


R. 


Radical,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a,  349. 
<Sm  Bamford. 

Railway  legislation,  224— origin  of  rail- 
wa3rs,  225 — railways  during  the  last 
century,  2*26 — Anderson's  and  Kdge- 
worth's  projects,  227  —  first  railway 
Acts,  229 — application  of  steam-power, 
231 — first  passenger  railways,  282- 
earliest  locomotives,  233— opening  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line,  234 
— propriety  of  the  absence  of  government 
interference  hitherto,  235 — the  Conri- 
nental  railways  are  differently  circum- 
stanced, ib, — the  lines  in  England  fol- 
low the  direction  of  the  Roman  roads, 
237,245 — legislative  proceedings  in 
1836, 239 — early  prejudices  and  extor- 
tions against  nulrood  companies,  240 


— tiieir  parliamentary  and  law  ex- 
penses, 242 — competition  between  new 
and  old  lines,  243 — between  two  new 
lines,  246— causes  of  the  expenditure 
exceeding  the  estimates  for  the  present 
lines,  247— character  of  railways,  249 
—legislation  of  1840-42,  253 — powers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  254 — crossings 
on  the  level,  256^ffect  of  railways 
upon  the  travelling  of  the  poor,  257— 
— means  necessary  to  prevent  the  rich 
iVom  using  third-class  carriages,  200 — 
scale  of  English  and  foreign  fares,  264 
— the  profits  of  Engli^  companies  not 
inordinate,  267 — profit  from  high  and 
low  fares,  268 — case  of  the  Birming- 
ham and  Grand  Junction  nulways,  269 
—  amalgamation,  270 — possession  of 
the  lines  by  Government,  271 — reports 
of  the  Committee  of  1844,  274— the 
*  gauge*  question,  275 — admisrion  of 
road  conveyances  into  the  station-yards, 
277 — rating,  278 — steps  to  be  imme- 
diately taken  by  Government  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  administration  of  rail- 
ways, 279. 

Rebecca  in  South  Wales,  123— origin  of 
the  title,  125,  127— anti-turnpike  oat- 
break  ot  1749, 126 — plan  of  operations 
in  the  late  disturbance,  128 — supposed 
ringleaders,  129— first  overt  ac^  131 
— proceedings  at  the  commencement 
of  1843,  132 — summary  of  the  popular 
complaints,  134 — march  upon  Caermar- 
then,  ib. — progress  of  the  outbreak,  135 
— murder,  137 — Welsh  disregard  of 
judicial  okths,  138— appointment  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  140 — witnesses 
examined,  141 — ^real  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances, 142— increase  of  poverty,  143 
— Welsh  toll  svstem,  145 — ^present  state 
of  the  trusts,  147 — ^proposed  remedies, 
148— ^ects  of  the  Tithe  Commutation 
and  Poor  Law  Amendment  Acts,  150— 
fees  to  magistrates*  clerks,  152 — evils 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, 153  —  condition  of  the  sta- 
blished  church  in  Wales,  159. 

Revolutions  of  nature  and  of  mankind, 
their  connection,  293. 

Royal  Society,  the,  and  the  sulor*8  broken 
leg,  403. 

S. 

Sailer,  bishop,  164. 

Saracen,  origin  of  the  term,  334. 

Secret  service  money,  objections  to  its 

expenditure,  522. 
Shaw,    Henry,    illuminated    ornaments 
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drawn  from  ancient  manuscripts;  ca- 
talogue of  the  Arundel  manuicripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  167— dresses 
and  decoratbns  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
168. 

Slierwood,  Mrs.,  Shanty  the  Blacksmith,  1. 

Shuttleworth,  J.  P.  Kay,  the  first  and  se- 
cond Phonic  Reading  Books;  the  con- 
structive method  of  teaching,  26  — 
attempts  of  the  Melbourne  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  national  edu- 
cation, ib, — Dr.  Shuttleworth's  official 
position,  28 — features  of  his  system; 
abolition  of  the  alphabet,  29— con- 
sonant and  vowel  sounds,  34 — Dr. 
Shuttleworth  a  plagiarist  from  Moli^re, 
35 — alleged  advantages  of  the  system, 
36— its  absurdity,  37. 

Silvestre,  M.,  Palaeographie  Universelle, 
168  —  character  and  contents  of  the 
work,  177. 

Speckter,  Otto,  198. 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  Magni  Rotuli  Nor- 
manni»  sub  Regibus  Anglise,  281-283, 
321. 

Stanley,  Arthur  P.,  the  Life  and  Corre- 
s^ndence  of  T.  Arnold,  D.D.,  467— 
birth  and  boyhood  of  Dr.  Arnold,  468 
— at  Oxford,  469— become^  a  fellow  of 
Oriel,  471 — settles  at  Laleham ;  marri- 
age, 472^-extracts  from  his  letters,  473, 
481,  483-490 — appointed  head-master 
of  Rugby ;  his  system  of  education,  474 
^sorrows  and  joys  as  a  schoolmaster, 
476 — afiection  of  his  pupils  for  him, 
477 — his  sermons,  479 — events  of'  his 
first  thirteen  years  at  Rughy,  480 — un- 
popularity at  Oxford,  482  —  autobio- 
gmphy  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  483 — 
his  descriptions  as  a  traveller,  485 — 
devotion  to  his  professional  labours,  486 
^-examination  of  his  opinions  and  cha- 
racter, 487 — hb  historical  writings,  491 
—cause  of  the  interest  excited  by  his 
works,  492 — extract  from  his  Roman 
history,  495 — central  points  of  his  sys- 
tem, 496 — feelings  at  the  period  of  the 
Refofin  Bill,  497— his  remedy  for  all 
our  evils,  ib, — help  derived  from  his 
sermons  in  estimating  his  works,  502 
—elected  professor  of  history  at  Oxford, 
503  —  death,  505 — ^last  entry  in  his 
diary,  506— character,  507-514. 

Steam-boats,  their  first  introduction,  230. 

Stowell,  Lord,  71.     See  Twiss. 


Tahiti  afl*air,  the,  515. 

Thorpe,  Benjamin,  Ancient  Laws  and  In- 


stitutes of  England :  the  Homilies  of 
tlie  Anglo-Saxon  church,  281  ;  Mr. 
Thorpe*s  qualifications.  282. 

Thierry,  M.,  Histoire  de  la  €^)nqu^te 
d*Augleterre,  284 — Considerations  sur 
THistoire  de  France,  285 — his  quali- 
fications  as  an  historian,  286. 

Tuke,  Samuel,  421.    See  Lunacy. 

Twiss,  Horace,  the  Public  and  Private 
Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  71 — 
character  of  the  work,  ib. — Lord  El- 
don's  parentage,  72 — birth,  73 — enters 
University  College,  Oxford,  74 — 
marriage,  76 — enters  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  77 — ^industry  during  his  early 
career  at  the  bar,  78— pecuniary  strug- 
gles, 79 — first  cause  of  his  success,  81, 
82 — rapid  advance  in  his  profession, 
83 — his  brother  Lord  Stowell  s  affection 
for  him,  84,  88 — enters  Parliament ; 
Solicitor-General,  85 — ^trials  of  Hardy, 
Tooke,  &c.,  87 — raised  to  the  Bench 
and  to  the  Peerage,  88  —  attempts  to 
alter  the  judges'  dress,  98  —  Lord 
Chancellor,  90 — difficulties  during  the 
illness  of  the  king  in  1801, 91 — present 
from  his  Majesty  on  his  recovery,  92 
-^conduct  with  respect  to  the  Ad- 
dington  and  Pitt  administrations,  93— > 
estimate  of  Pitt,  95 — resigns  the  Seals ; 
his  labours  in  that  office,  96 — Miss 
Bridge  and  the  rectorship,  97 — state  of 
parties  at  the  death  of  Fox,  98 — Lord 
Eldon  rc-appointed  Chancellor,  99 — 
quarrel  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Can- 
ning, 100 — stands  for  the  Cliancellor- 
ship  of  Oxford,  101 — conduct  in  refe- 
rence to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  feelings 
of  the  latter  towards  him,  102— at- 
tacked for  the  arrears  in  his  Court,  104 
— ^the  Princess  Charlotte's  affection  for 
him.  105 — proceeilings  with  reference 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  105 — ^made 
an  earl,  107 — steadfast  opposition  to 
the  Romish  claims,  108— -letters  from 
George  the  Fourth,  109,  110 — minis- 
terial changes  upon  the  death  of  Lord 
Londonderry,  110 — Sir  R.  PeeVs  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  111 — reprimanded  by  the 
King,  112— the  Duke  of  York's  anti- 
Catholic  declaration,  113 — Lord  El- 
don's  retirement  from  the  Chancellor- 
ship, 114  —  feelings  and  conduct  of 
George  the  Fourth  on  the  'Emancipa- 
tion' Act,  116— effects  of  that  Act,  120 
— the  'Reform'  revolution,  121 — scene 
at  the  Duke  of  Wellington  s  installation 
as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  121— death 
of  Lord  Eldon,  ib. 
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ViTian,  J.  H.,  M.P.,  Letters  addveiMd  to 
tbt  Ratepayen  in  th«  Swaotea  Union, 
133— iiicTetteofpoterfyinWalcs,  143 
.144. 


W. 

Wakt.    SetJBLAeoctu 

Wfllpole,  Homoe,  Letters  c€,  tw  Sir  Horace 
MaoD,  vols.  iii.  and  it.,  395^— editorial 
deficieiicies^  tb,  -» *  Adrertisemeiit*  in 
reply  to  Bie  rtriew  of  rols.  i.  and  if. ; 
its  ftdlacy  exposed,  397 — new  feature 
eikibitsd  in  tbese  toIubms,  402— ab- 


sence of  the  nstial  characteristics  of 
Wa1pole*s  oorrespondence^  403  —  tbe 
Royal  SocietT  and  the  broken  leg, 
ib.  —  Walpole's  political  prescience, 
405— notice  of  the  first  dawn  of  Par- 
liamentary reform,  405— death  of  Lord 
Chatham  ;  Wfldpole's  opinion  of  him, 
408— Pitt  and  Fox,  409— extent  of  his 
correspondence,  410  —  aotobiography, 
4  la— vanity  with  reference  to  his  lite- 
rary labotns,  415 — ^publication  of  all 
his  works  required,  416. 

Waverley  Novels,  the  Abbotiford  edition, 
168 — its  value,  197. 

White,  J.,  the  Fourth  Book  for  Children,  1 . 

William  the  Conqueror,  302.  5m  Con- 
quest. 

Witch,  tbe  Amber,  199.     Set  Meinhold. 
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